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We are citizens and merchants 
of the world. No man or wom- 
an but lives by trade.and 
barter. Long ago there 
was a marriage between 
the house of Give and the 
house of Take, and their 
child is civilization. Sul- 
tan or Czar may say, 
“ Buy here, sell there, and 
at this price. You are 
my slave. Obey!” But 
who in this century and 
this land shall say that 
to me—or to you? Are 
Then let 
us walk as such through 
the marts of the earth. 


“ Trade where you will,” 
Y ’ 


we free men? 


saith Nature. “It was so 
y brought the tree to the barren 
isle, and scattered the life of 
the seas.” 

— Mary Johnston 


in “Lewis Rand.” 
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A VALUABLE COADJUTOR 


The steady progress of the free trade 
movement is marked by the growing 
interest now manifested by women. In 
the English struggle their assistance 
was of immense value. Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s Political Economy Series, in 
the form of popular tales, brought her 
recognition and fame. Although 
frowned upon by the Diffusion Society, 
to whose approval they were sub- 
mitted, they instantly met the cordial 
endorsement of Lord Brougham. His 
indignation found vent in vigorous ex- 
pression of shame, that a society “in- 
stituted for the very purpose, should 
be driven out of the field by a little 
deaf woman of Norwich.’ Miss Marti- 
neau’s story of the ‘Loom and the Lug- 
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ger” revealed the injustice and stupid- 
ity of protection, abounding in aphor- 
isms of truth that stand the test of 
time. These stories were a factor in 
preparing the way for the fast-follow- 
ing Corn Law agitation. 

Millicent Garrett Fawcett, in her Po- 
litical Economy for Beginners, and in 


the joint lectures of her distinguished 
husband and herself, justified her in- 
clusion among economists of authority. 
Other accomplished English women 
have written worthily on economic sub- 
jects, and the enthusiastic support of 
Cobden and Bright by their country- 
women is notable in the history of the 
reform. 

In contrast, what a dearth of interest 
in tariff legislation has existed on the 
part of American women! The advent 
of Ida Tarbell into the arena presages 
a new epoch. Trained to judicial con- 
sideration of social questions, simple 
and luminous in statement, she takes 
her place in the free trade struggle only 
after thought and study that make her 
a force to be counted. May 
she live to see the downfall 
of the restrictive system, un- 
der some new Sir Robert 
Peel, not yet discernible! 
Meanwhile, her busy pen is 
spreading light and making 
converts to the swelling cru- 
sade against monoply and 
privilege. 

Miss Tarbell, a graduate of 
Alleghany College, Meadville, 
Pa., later a student in Paris 
at the Sorbonne and College 
de France, formerly on the 
editorial staff of McClure’s 
Magazine, and now editor of 
the American ‘Magazine, com- 
mands universal respect and 
attention. By her permis- 
sion we present an excellent 
portrait of our coadjutor and 
valued member of the Amer- 
ican Free Trade League. 


A TARIFF-MADE CITY 
By Ida M. Tarbell 

The city of Pittsburg is 
the greatest monument in this 
country to the practice of High Protec- 
tion. For fifty years it has been the 
Stronghold of the doctrine. For fifty 
years it has reaped, as no other center 
in the United States, the benefits of 
prohibitive duties, 

The town lies at the heart of a dis- 
trict in which is produced from one 
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quarter to one half of all the various 
kinds of American iron and steel as 
well as a goodly proportion of all our 
tin, plate-glass, and machine shop 
products. All of these articles have 
tor years had the American market 
practically to themselves. All of these 
articles have for years been exported 
and sold at less prices than the Ameri- 
can consumer can buy them. All these 
industries have produced enormous for- 
tunes. So many, so conspicuous are 
they that a recognized American type 
in Hurope and the United States is the 
“Pittsburg millionaire.”’ Now it is 
certain the tariff produced the Pitts- 
burg millionaire, but that not 
what the tariff was fixed for by the 
Congress of the United States. The 
tariff was laid to protect and help the 
Pittsburg workman. According to 
the protectionist argument Pittsburg, 
as the bulwark and center of protected 
industries, should produce the happiest, 
most prosperous and best conditioned 
workmen in the United States. How 
is it? 


was 


What a Tariff-Made City Does for its 
Workmen 


There has just been published in 
Charities and The Commons (now The 
Survey) one of the most significant 
pieces of investigation the country has 
seen. It is the result of a year or 
more of work on the part of a band 
of trained investigators commissioned 
by the Charities Publication Commit- 
tee. It gives a blue print of Pitts- 
burg:—the place itself, the people, and 
their work. What does this blue print 
show of the workingman under protec- 
tion? 

It shows him working twelve hours a 
day for seven days in the week, and 
once in two weeks filling a “long turn” 
or a twenty-four-hour shift. It is not 
simply the exceptional man who over- 
works in this cruel fashion. The 
twelve-hour day is the extreme of an 
“altogether incredible amount of over- 
work by everybody,” so the Survey de- 
elares. Can you make a man by these 
hours? Is it any wonder that those 
who lived and walked among these 
men preparing this Survey report their 
saying “Too tired to read—too tired to 
think—I work and eat and sleep.” 
Any wonder that they report the God- 
fearing women crying out for the Old 
Country “We might not have been able 
to live so well there, but oh man, we 
could have brought up the children in 
the fear o’ God and in a land where 
men reverence the Sabbath.” Any 
wonder that those men who have not 
the restraining influence of a family 


drown fatigue at night in saloons and 
brothels? 

And what do they earn for their toil? 
In the tariff protected industries, steel 
and iron, the greatest number receive 
a wage, Says the report, “so low as to 
be inadequate to the maintenance of a 
normal American standard of living. 


Wages adjusted to the single man in 


the lodging house, not to the responsi- 
ble head of a family.’ And this in in- 
dustries where ‘to protect, the working- 
man” this country has for years taxed 
itself millions upon millions of dollars. 
The estimated tariff profit in the steel 
trust alone in 1907 was $80,000,000. 
Who got the money? Go look at the 


steel palaces and chateaux in New 
York and Paris. Go ask the Pittsburg 
millionaires who fill the glittering 


places of pleasure in the great cities of 
Europe and this country, who figure in 
divorce and murder trials, who are 
writing their names on foundations and 
bequests and institutions. 


How Protected Workingmen Live 


How does this ‘“‘protected” working- 
man live? What kind of households 


are these “builded on steel?” The re- 
porter of the situation Summarizes 
them :— 


Evil conditions were found to exist 
in every section of the city. Over the 
omnipresent vaults, graceless privy 
sheds flouted one’s sense of decency. 
Eyrie rookeries perched on the _hill- 
sides were swarming with men, women 
and children—entire families living in 
one room and accommodating boarders 
in a corner thereof. Cellar rooms 
were the abiding places of other fami- 
lies, In many houses water was a 
luxury, to be obtained only through 
much effort of toiling steps and strain- 
ing muscles. . Courts and alleys fouled 
by bad drainage and piles of rubbish 
were playing grounds for rickety, pale- 
faced, grimy children. An enveloping 
cloud of smoke and dust through which 
light and .air must filter made house- 
keeping a travesty in many neighbor- 
hoods; and every phase of the situa- 
tion was intensified by the evil of over- 
crowding—of houses upon lots, of fami- 
lies into houses, of people into rooms. 


‘How Corporate Wealth Regards Labor 

Among the worst illustrations of 
these typical conditions are certain 
properties owned by the very corpora- 
tions who are reaping wealth from the 
tariff protected products. These bene- 
ficiaries of the generosity of the Ameri- 
can people, these gentlemen who when 
they see the taxation in their interest 
threatened hold up the laborer and his 
good as a reason for continuing it. 
what do they say when these conditions 
are pointed out to them:— 


We don’t want to go into the housing 
business. We are manufacturers, not 
real estate dealers. We may be forced 
to build houses in certain new districts 
in order to attract and hold labor, but 
in an old, settled community let the 
laboring man take care of himself. 
We don’t believe in paternalism. 

They have had no more interest in 
preserving the: lives of the men who do 
the terrible toil necessary to their 
wealth than in giving them decent 
housing. For years the death rate 
from typhoid fever in Pittsburg has 
been the highest of any city in the civi- 
lized world. Everybody knew it. 
Everybody knew why. There was no 
supply of pure drinking water. A fil- 
tration plant was needed. Did any 
Pittsburg millionaire offer to build 
it—insist that the industries which 
called the vast army of labor to Pitts- 
burg should build it? No, they left 
a corrupted city government to fight 
over the appropriations for the work 
and scattered in endowments and in in- 
stitutions in. other cities and other 
states, many times the five millions 
neéded in Pittsburg to save the lives 
of the workmen. ‘They hold up to the 
world for admiration their love of great 
material prdblems—they argue with 
the, American people that their skill in 
solving these problems is a good and 
sufficient reason for continuing general 
taxation in their favor. But a problem 
which worked out would benefit no- 
body but the humble two-dollar-a-day 
man who sweats out his life in the heat 
of their profitable furnaces does not 
interest them. It might savor of pa- 
ternalism! | 

Pitiful Condition of the Children 


Not even the child has touched them, 
The conditions under which the chil- 
dren of the poor. are brought up in 
Pittsburg are such that babies die like 
flies. Of those along the river, a set- 
tlement worker told Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, when he was working on 
health conditions for the Survey :— 


Not one child in ten comes to-us from 
the river-bottom section without a 
blood or skin disease, usually of long 
standing. Not one out of ten comes to 
us physically up to the normal for his 
or her age. Worse than that, few of 
them are up to the mental standard. 
and an increasing percentage are im- 
becile. 


As to the schools here is what an 
authority says: 


The school buildings are in many 
cases crowded, dark, dirty, often of 
three stories, and bad fire risks. . The 
condition of the children in these 
schools good and bad, rich and poor, 
may be known by the large proportion 
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having defective teeth, reduced hear- 
ing, imperfect vision. An excessively 
large number of them are mouth 
breathers, partially so because they are 
unable to breathe through their noses 
in the smoky air of Pittsburg, and a 
very considerable number are below 
the stature and the weight determined 
for the average child. In a large per- 
centage, the defects of teeth, nose and 
throat ring them below the physica! 
normal. These are the children that 
wear out in childhood. 

Is it a wonder that this gentleman 
suggested :— 

Ought not the Pittsburg schools to be 
closed and the children repaired? 

This Pittsburg Survey is the most 
awful arraigument of an American in- 
stitution and its resulting class pro- 
nounced since the days of slavery. It 
puts upon the Pittsburg millionaire the 
awful stamp of Greed, of Stupidity and 
of heartless Pride. But what should 
Wwe expect of him? He is the creature 
of a Special Privilege which for years 
he has not needed. He has fought for 
it because he fattened on it. He must 
have it for labor. But look at him 
and look at his laborer and believe him 
if you can. 

Justice takes a terrible revenge on 
those who thrive by privilege. She 
blinds their eyes until they no longer 
see human misery. She dulls their 
hearts until they no longer beat with 
humanity. She benumbs their senses 
until they respond only to the narrow 
horizon of what they can individually 
possess, touch, feel. She makes, as 
she has in Pittsburg, a generation of 
men and women who day. by day can 
pass hundreds of tumbled down and 
in which the men and 
wealth live, 


filthy homes, 
women who make their 
and feel no shock; who can know that 
deadly fevers and diseases which are 
preventable are wiping out hundreds 
of those who do their tasks, and raise 
no hand. Little children may die or 
grow up stunted and evil within their 
sight and no penny of their wealth, no 
hour of their leisure is given them. 
Women may pass hours of incessant 
toil and die, broken and unhonored 
within their sight, and they raise no 
hand. Wealth which comes by Privi- 
lege kills. The curse of Justice on 
those who will not recognize injustice 
is the sodden mind, the dulled vision, 
the unfeeling heart. 
—American Magazine. 


Free trade is the natural interchange 
of the world’s productions, unhindered 
by governments, whose business it is 
to guard the freedom of commerce but 
not to interfere with it. 

—Harriet Martineau. 


HOW LONG 
Before *‘the Moral Uplift Affects the 
Tariff-Fixers’’? 
What have the tariff-fixers been do- 
ing every time the tariff has been tink- 


ered for the last half-century and 
longer? Their habits and methods 


are perfectly well known and under- 
When the whistle blows for 
revision the protected interests pour 
their representatives into Washington, 
and the congressmen and senators who 
represent them are called upon to do 
what they can, each for his constitu- 
ents. 
the wool man, the coal man, the silk 
the drug man, the oil man, the 
steel man, the lumber man and all the 
others say, each of them: “If you ex- 
pect the election in our district to be 
fixed right for you get along now and 
fix the tariff right for me.’ Collect- 
ively they say to the Republican party: 
“Take care of us! Take good care of 
us, and we'll settle with you later.” 

And what does the glass man really 
want when he wants the tariff fixed 
right for him? Such a simple thing! 
He wants power to tax the people of 
the country for his benefit. That's all 
he asks. ‘‘Let me tax them a cent or 
two a pane (or a pound) for glass,” he 
says. “They'll never miss it, and 
without it I can’t get a proper profit 
out of my business.’ And so with all 
the others. 

That is what the protective tariff 
means, as it is practised. 
that to men in certain lines of busi- 
ness the privilege shall be given to tax 
the rest of the people in the country 
for their own benefit. The theory is 
that this privilege shall be lent for a 
time to the weak in order that they 
may get established and until they are 
strong enough to meet foreign competi- 
tion. It is the universal testimony of 


stood. 


The glass man, the glove man, 


man, 


It means 


dispassionate observers that revision as 
it goes on now, and has been going on 
for months, in the committee-rooms of 
Congress, is a sordid and corrupt 
scramble for favors, just as every other 
revision must be that is threshed out 
in Congress. The best man in the 
scramble is the man who can get the 
most for his district, his client, him- 
self or whoever he is working for, with- 
out regard for the people at whose cost 
he gets it. 

That is where the immorality of these 
proceedings comes in, and where the 
moral uplift ought, in due time, to get 
in its work. For this scramble of the 
strong for a chance to tax us for their 
own benefit is not right, and in its de- 
tails it is apt to be exceedingly dishon- 


est. A great cloud of lies, misrepre- 


sentation and false testimony befogs 
the whole subject. The men who 
want to tax the consumer are ably 
represented and are heard at length, 
but the consumer is seldom represented 
except by the importers (sometimes) and 
by his representatives in Congress, and 
as between a consumer who is keeping 
still and a tariff-fixer who is yelling for 
more privilege, the man who is yelling 
is the one that usually gets the con- 
eressman’s attention.—Life. 


FOUR PRINCIPLES IN ALDRICH 
BILL 


An old and competent observer of 
tariff fights and Senate shrewdness has 
written that the incomplete Aldrich bill 
appears to have been drawn in recog- 
nition of four great principles, which 
he sets forth in this order: 


Cut boldly into inoperative tariffs, so 
long as no such reductions lessen any- 
body’s real protection. 

Retreat from those advances in the 
Payne bill which have aroused storms 
of popular protest. 

In case of doubt play the Dingley 
rates. 

Leave those contemplated exactions 
which will be particularly irksome to 
subsequent settlement, either by 
amendment on the floor or by provi- 
sions of the customs administrative act. 
which is to follow as a separate act. 


This description, by a protectionist, 
seenis to set forth accurately and fully 
the plan of Mr. Aldrich and his sup- 
porters. They do these things much 
more adroitly in the Senate than in the 
House. If one may judge from the 
Senate bill, the controlling factors of 
the Finance Committee have no inten- 
tion of making any real revision of the 
Dingley The bill as it now 
stands is sufficient evidence that the 
tariff beneficiaries chose with discrimi- 
nation the men to be placed on guard 
at a time when the duties on imports 
were to be rearranged and modified. 
—wNpecial Correspondence of The N. Y. 

Evening Post. 


‘ates. 


“Every time the tariff is revised,” 
said Bourke Cockran, sailing for Eu- 
rope, “the consumer must get the worst 
of it because the reforming is all done 
in the interest of the interests.” And 
the “reforming” will be done in the 
interest of the interests as long as the 
tariff is revised “by its friends.” 

—Eastern Argus. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF BY 
ITS FRIENDS 


The farce of revising the tariff has 
occupied the stage for months where 
weeks were intended. According 
to precedent, the matter should have 
been done with neatness and despatch 
in a committée room or in quiet con- 
ference between the leaders of the Sen- 
ate and the House. So it was not to 
be. Publicity, duplicity, wrangling, 
recrimination and bad blood have filled 
the weary weeks of debate, if discus- 
sion of the detailed method of getting 
the most from the consumers of the 
country with the least resistance can 
be called a debate. 

Thus'‘far only a professed belief in 
the protective tariff from members of 
both parties has been elicited. No one 
would think of disturbing the sacred 
system, certainly not the democrats. 
Mr. Aldrich and his lieutenants can 
count upon no trustier supporters than 
leading democratic senators. Confess- 
edly the platform of their party de- 
nouncing the iniquity, to which their 
fealty was pledged during the cam- 
paign, was no more binding than a 
dicer’s oath. 

The real resistance felt by the stand- 
patters comes from the middle west. 
LaFollette, Dolliver, Beveridge, Cul- 
bertson and a few others scent the 
changing public opinion of their sec- 
tion. Obedience to local majorities is 
held paramount to public considera- 
tions, and easily condoned by the party 
as a personal necessity. However 
fierce the disputes and gross the inuen- 
does in the heat of discussion, all will 
be forgiven at the end when the party 
vote is forced and the brave recalci- 
trants hurry to “come in when the din- 
ner bell rings.” 

The star performer, Mr. Dolliver, 
at whom Mr. Aldrich glares when he 
does not seek the refuge of the ante- 
room the moment the Iowa senator 
rises, is the last man wishing to hurt 
the tariff. ‘The great question before 
the Senate,” he declares, “is whether 
the Dingley cotton schedule, operating 
well for twelve years ought to be dis- 
turbed. There is nobody here intend- 
ing to mutilate it. * * * I am trying to 
preserve the tariff laws of the United 
States.” 

This extra session of congress, 
the time and money wasted and 
business unsettled, is after all not for 
the purpose of reforming the tariff in 
the consumer’s interest but to increase 
the rates of the Dingley bill if possible; 


if not, to hold the present level. What 
cleverer device to keep the Dingley 
rates intact than to threaten higher du- 
ties and then gracefully agree, after 
semblance of violent passion, to let 
them stand? That accomplished, the 
standpatters reckon on ten years more 
of good trade and large profits—for the 
privileged manufacturers. 

* * * 


THE RISK OF PROPHESY 


Reposing on precedent privilege may 
expect a long season of deliverance 
from tariff agitation. Once the Payne 
bill is passed, the plea for non-interfer- 
ence until time has tested its working 
will be urged. ‘To open the closed book 
will be disturbing to the public and 
business interests. After the panic 
from which the country is slowly re- 
covering, no good citizen should seek to 
hinder the coming of prosperity. And 
while the reasons given are made to 
appear prudent and altruistic, the true 
one not expressed, is the endangering 
of present party supremacy. 

But precedents have a limit. What 
has been is not always that which is 
to be. He is blind to passing events 
who fails to discover the signs of a 
new order. Much popular thinking 
has been done the past few years. The 
revelations of political corruption from 
one end of the land to the other have 
mightily influenced opinion, to what 
extent future elections will determine. 
Party moorings cease to hold and 
shrewd politicians are keeping awake 
nights to study currents. A new align- 
ment is inevitable. Up to the firing 
on Fort Sumter the pro-slavery party 
seemed never more surely intrenched. 
That event transformed the situation 
in a twinkling and slavery was doomed. 
The blindest of the blind were the as- 
tute politicians. 

The press sheds a daily flood of light 
on the sophistries and deceptions now 
working overtime at Washington. A 
change of sentiment is in process. 
Party distinctions have lost their mean- 
ing. When men like Senator Daniel 
of Virginia and Senator Rayner of 
Maryland proclaim their adherence to 
the gospel of protection, their democ- 
racy spells plunder—for their sections. 
For the high tariff sentiment of the 
South rises like yeast. As an offset, 
thoughtful republicans are getting their 
eyes unsealed. Like a plowshare, new 
issues are driving across political lines 
in pursuit of a self-government where 
the people shall displace the bosses. 
The outlook is full of cheer for the re- 
former. Instead of lamenting that a 
reasonable spirit of tariff reduction is 


absent from Washington, let him rather 
rejoice when the screws are tightened 
and duties hoisted. Only by over- 
weight will the tariff edifice topple. 


* * * 
WANTED, AN EPIC NOTE 


It was written of Gladstone, 


Thou gav’st to party strife the epic 
note, 

And to debate the thunder of the Lord; 

To meanest issues fires of the Most 
High. 


The same could be said of Sumner 
and his anti-slavery colleagues in Con- 
gress during the days of trial. In vain 
one listens now for a voice worthy to 
shame the meanness of party strife and 
low debate. Morality and legislation 
have seemingly no kinship. What sin- 
gle utterance at Washington can be 
quoted that stirs a moral enthusiasm 
or betokens high purpose? 

From Massachusetts lips not one has 
come. Mr. Lodge can only wax elo- 
quent in defence of wrong. Mr. Crane 
has no public voice and his activities 
are discovered chiefly by rumors at 
which correspondents hint. In the 
House delegation Mr. McCall stands 
unique for independence—within the 
party lines. His moral sense is un- 
questioned. Yet, through the long 
hearing before the ways and means 
committee, he has listened and ob- 
Served. Charles Francis Adams has in 
a public letter to Mr. McCall, fitly 
characterized that audience afforded 
to tariff beneficiaries, asking for further 
“licenses to steal.” The brazen re- 
quests and unblushing confessions of 
the applicants, full of suggestion re- 
garding the iniquity of the system, 
has evoked no indignant expression 
from our respected representative, even 
though organs of his own party have 
not been slow to express disgust. His 
vote to retain the duty on lumber is, 
to say the least, discouraging. 

It may be that Mr. McCall is taking 
his own time and will duly rejoice his 
admiring constituents, but thus far we 
hear only of his respect for Speaker 
Cannon and _ semi-approval of the 
Payne schedules. Both Cannon and 
(Payne are representative tools of 
privilege. It is too serious a matter 
to deal in compliment at this time. 
Commercial considerations are as dust 
in the balance compared with public 
honesty and pure government. When 
the sappers and miners of democratic 
government are at work, personal lik- 
ing for the abettors cannot excuse si- 
lence. 
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The State has a proud record in the 
past. Who shall sustain it in this 
erisis? Even policy points to the quick 
recognition that awaits the man who 
shall represent the suppressed con- 
science of the commonwealth. 


Whittier’s verse is again in order:— 


O my God!—for that free spirit, which 
of old in Boston town 

Smote the Province House with terror, 
struck the crest of Andros down! 

For another strong-voiced Adams in 
the city’s streets to cry, 

“Up for God and Massachusetts!—Set 
your feet on Mammon’s lie! 

Perish banks and perish traffic,—spin 

your cotton’s latest pound,— 

in Heaven’s name keep your 

honor,—keep the heart o’ the 

Bay State sound!’ 


But 


ae * * 


{ 
HOW HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


Montgredien, in his history of the 
free trade movement in Ingland, de- 
scribes the tariff of 1842. A clever 
Washington correspondent would be 
puzzled to depict more accurately the 
tariff under which we live. Montgre- 
dien says: 

“With the exception of a few slight 
changes in the silk duties introduced 
by Mr. Huskisson in 1823, the Hnglish 
tariff had till now remained in the 
same old barbarous state. It imposed 
duties on every conceivable article, 
raw or manufactured, that could be 
sent us from abroad. These duties 
were sometimes fixed, sometimes ad 
valorem, sometimes both on the same 
article. Many of them were differen- 
tial, being higher on the produce of 
some countries and lower on that of 
others. They varied in their rates in 
the most capricious and unaccountable 
manner, as though they had been fixed 
by random or hit upon by lot. They 
were levied with the same ponderous 
and costly machinery, whatever might 
be the amount they yielded to the rev- 
enue, whether on the few tons annually 
imported of cochineal, or on the hun- 
dreds of cargoes of cotton and sugar. 
The official forms through which the 
collection of those duties permeated 
were most complex, and bristled with 
difficulties in the shape of conflicting 
valuations, differential rates, identifi- 
eation of nationalities, &c., &c., whicb 
necessitated abundance of oaths, decla- 
rations and affidavits, and of conse- 
quent perjury, and afforded irresistible 
temptation to bribery, to cheating, and 
finally to smuggling with all its atten- 
dant demoralizing influences.” 

In 1846, four years later, the whole 


abomination was swept away and Eng- 
land put upon a revenue basis that has 
made her the commercial leader of the 
world. 


* * * 
A LESSON FROM RICHARD 
COBDEN 


Free traders can with profit take a 
leaf from the history of the Corn Law 
agitation. Never in this country has 
the conflict with protection been fought 
with a tithe of the determination and 
Sagacity displayed in the England of 
the forties. No temporizing policy was 
for a moment entertained. When, in 
1839, a motion was made in the House 
of Commons that the petitioners for a 
repeal of the Corn Laws be heard at 
the bar of the House, it was refused by 
a vote of 861 against 172. Undismayed 
by the majority, Cobden declared: ‘‘The 
delegates have offered to instruct the 
House; the House has refused to be in- 
structed. But the House must be in- 
structed; and the most unexceptional 
and effective way will be by instruct- 
ing the nation.” 


It was a wise and statesmanlike deci- 
sion. The fault was with the constitu- 
ents rather than with the members of 
parliament, followers and never lead- 
ers of public opinion. Then the great 
inert masses were addressed and in- 
structed. Slow of movement they 
were nevertheless irresistible when 
once in motion. Then came the unre- 
mitting appeal to the intelligence and 
conscience of the voters. Many were 
the discouraging obstacles but the pres- 
sure told. A principle was at stake 
and no petty compromise on rates was 
entertained. It was not a question of 
percentages but a battle to the finish. 

The same sophistries and untruths, 
the same appeals to self-interest, the 
same arrogance prevail to-day. To 
descend into this arena of subterfuge 
and fight with weapons chosen by the 
enemy, to haggle over statistics pur- 
posely made to deceive, was not the 
policy of Cobden. He knew the 
strength of the moral and religious sen- 
timent of the kingdom when sum- 
moned to an issue of right and justice. 
To that task he addressed himself and 
succeeded. Of all the great figures of 
his time, not excepting Sir Robert Peel, 
who performed the part in the abolition 
of the Corn Laws that Lincoln did in 
the abolition of slavery, Cobden rises 
supreme. Without his propaganda there 
would thave been no Peel to celebrate. 
It is time to emulate in the United 
States the example of Hngland’s “great 


commoner.” 
* * * 


A SIGNAL LOSS TO THE CAUSE 


The death of the distinguished Ger- 
man radical, Dr. Theodor Barth, at Ba- 
den Baden, June 2nd, is a sad loss to 
the free trade movement. He was a 
man of unflinching principle, and man- 
fully opposed prevailing ideas hostile 
to democracy, through his able paper, 
Die Nation, as well as in the Reichstag, 
when a member, he exercised a wide 
influence. He was of the non-Socialist 
type, universal in his sympathies, with 
many friends in various countries, es- 
pecially in England and the United 
States, speaking English as fluently as 
his own tongue. Our delegates to the 
London Free Trade Conference last 
summer, where Dr. Barth read a nota- 
ble paper, cannot forget the fine per- 
sonality of the man. His last efforts 
were directed towards forming an in- 
ternational free trade league, a purpose 
not to be interrupted by his death. The 
following paragraph from his London 
speech will show that the sympathies 
of this citizen of the world overleapt alJ 
local confines :— 


There is a modern idea of economic 
imperialism, the doctrine that markets 
are to be conquered not so much by the 
intrinsic qualities of the goods offered 
to foreign consumers, but by the force 
and the prestige, and, if necessary, the 
arms of the producing country. Pro- 
tection always has had monopoly tend- 
encies, and monopoly is based upon 
force. Therefore I believe we may say, 
just as there is a logical cohesion be- 
tween free trade and peace, there is a 
logical cohesion between protectionism 
and war. 


COME, HELP THE CAUSE ALONG 

The growing interest of people in 
the tariff question is shown by the 
increase of new members who have 
recently joined the Free Trade League. 
But, in view of the grave importance 
of the issue, there should be ten re- 
cruits where now one enlists. The 
honor of being connected with a 
righteous movement sure to conquer, 
and the stimulation arising from 
service in the ranks of a reform in the 
days of its unpopularity, should at- 
tract generous souls. 

Then to side with Truth is noble 
when we share her wretched 
crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
and ’tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, 
while the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his 
Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the 
faith they had denied. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Chicago Public of June 11th is a 
special free trade number, full of excel- 
lent and telling matter. The tariff re- 
ceives a treatment in the Public more 
fundamental and thorough than is pos- 
sible in the tariff reform press. Louis 
FE. Post, the editor, is a master of the 
subject of taxation and never afraid to 
carry discussion to its logical end, by 
no means reached when free trade is 
accomplished. Not only the right of 
free exchange of the products of labor 
is vindicated in his columns, but also 
the right of labor to natural opportuni- 
ties, essential to production, now largely 
monopolized and withheld. For gen- 
uine free traders the Public is a sine qua 
non. 


% %* * 


PROTECTION’S FAVORS TO FOR- 
EIGNERS 

“Protection’s Favors to Foreigners,” 
published by the Tariff Reform Com- 
mittee of the Reform Club of New 
York, and written by James G. Par- 
sons, Secretary of the Committee, is be- 
lieved to be the most comprehensive 
and conclusive statement ever issued 
concerning the evidence and character 
of what is essentially a great injury 
and fraud upon the American consum- 
ers, that is, the selling of American 
manufactured articles cheaper abroad 
than at home. As the Boston Globe 
Says :— 

The reform club’s tariff pamphlet 


ought to be an eloquent stumper for 
the Democrats in the next campaign. 


* * * 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE FREE 
TRADE BROADSIDES 


Only forty copies are left of the 
bound Broadsides, containing seventeen 
numbers (200 pages), with index. Li- 
braries and newspapers would find this 
free trade collection constantly useful 
for reference. Price $2, and postage. 


* * % 
THE FATE OF ICIODORUM 


We recommend to our readers the 
amusing and instructive story, by Pres- 
ident David Starr Jordan, “The Fate 
of Iciodorum: Being the Story of a 
City Made Rich by Taxation.” It is 
published by Henry Hort & Co., New 
York. Price, 90c. net: by mail, 96c. 
Like everything from President Jor- 
dan’s pen, the little book is interesting 
and entertaining, a truthful reflection 
of the idiocy that the American people 
accept under the bogus title of ‘‘Pro- 
tection.” The absurdities of the simple 


inhabitants of Issoire and their perfect 
confidence in the octroi tax as a talis- 
man for prosperity, is paralleled every 
day in our own country. The fable is 
a mirror which will give us back our 
own ridiculous image. 


No other civilized nation puts a tax 
on art or literature. Thought is as 
free in this country as it is in Russia; 
but when it is expressed in our language 
and published in book form abroad we 
tax it 25 per cent. We welcome the 
foreign artist when he comes with all 
the ideals of his imagination; but when 
he hag placed them on canvas in the 
land of his nativity he must pay 20 per 
cent. We are more exclusive than the 
Chinese were five thousand years ago, 
and less tolerant than they are to-day. 

The incubus of protection has fet- 
tered the natural expansion of many 
\American industries. When they are 
relieved of this oppression, our manu- 
facturers with their superior machin- 
ery and intelligent labor will soon com- 
pete with the manufacturers abroad. 
They will then no longer be compelled 
to sell their surplus wares at ruinous 
prices. But they will find markets 
here and abroad at as fair values as 
our planters and farmers find for their 
cotton and cereals.—Louis Windmiiller. 


BE OF GOOD CHEER 


Be of good cheer, ye firm and dauntless 


few, 
Whose struggle is to work an unloved 
good! 
Ye shall be taunted by revilings 
rude— 
Ye shall be scorned for that which ye 
pursue. 
Yet faint not, but be ever strict and 
true: 
Greatness must learn to be misunder- 
stood; 


And persecution is their bitter food, 
Who the great promptings of the spirit 
do. 
Though no one seems to hear, yet every 
word 
That thou hast linked unto an ear- 
nest thought 
Hath fiery wings, and shall be clearly 
heard 
When thy frail lips to silent dust are 
brought. 
guidance 
thoughts, that chime 
With the great harmony, 
time. 


God's keeps those noble 


beyond all 


—William W. Story. 


CARNEGIE ON FREE TRADE 


(From His Work on 


Democracy’’) 


“Triumphant 


Besides the rivers, the great lakes of 
America, estimated to contain one-third 
of all the fresh water in the world, are 
another important element in aid of 
consolidation. A ship sailing from any 
part of the world may discharge its 
cargo at Chicago in the northwest, a 
thousand miles inland. The Missis- 
Sippi and its tributaries traverse the 
great western basin, a million and a 
quarter square miles in extent, and fur- 
nish an internal navigable system of 
twenty thousand miles. A steamer 
starting from Pittsburg in Pennsylva- 
nia, four hundred and fifty miles in- 
land from New York, and two thousand 
from the mouth of the Mississippi. 
passing through these water highways. 
and returning to its starting place at 
that smoky metropolis of iron and 
steel, will sail a distance much greater 
than round the world. Nor will it in 
all its course be stopped by any govern- 
ment official, or be taxed by any tariff. 
The flag it carries will ensure free pas- 
sage for ship and cargo, unimpeded by 
any fiscal charge whatever, for the 
whole continent enjoys the blessings of 
absolute freedom of intercourse among 
the citizens. In estimating the influ- 
ences which promote the consolidation 
of the people much weight must be 
given to this cause. Fifty-six million 
of people, occupying an area which in- 
cludes climatic differences so great that 
everything necessary for the wants of 
man can be readily produced, exchange 
their products without inspection or 
charge. Truly here is the most mag- 
nificent exhibition of free trade which 
the world has ever seen. It would be 
difficult to set bounds to the beneficial 
effects of the wise provision of the Na- 
tional Constitution which guarantees to 
every member of the vast confederacy 
the blessings of unrestricted commer- 
cial intercourse. 

Not only from an economical point of 
view, but from the higher standpoint 
of its bearing upon the unity and broth- 
erhood of the people, this unrestricted 
freedom of trade must rank as one of 
the most potent agencies for the pres- 
ervation of the Union. Were each of 
the thirty-eight States of the American 
continent to tax the products of the 
others we should soon see the dissolu- 
tion of the great Republic into thirty- 
eight warring factions. If any one 
doubts that free trade carries peace in 
its train let him study the internal free 
trade system of America. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American 
Tree Trade League was held at the 
American House, Thursday, April 29. 
The following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year:— 


William Lloyd Garrison, President. 
Charles F. Lovejoy, Secretary. 


John Ritchie, Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Harvey N. Shepard, Chairman, 
James R. Carret, 
Howard A. Carson, 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, 
William L. Garrison, Jr., 
Mrs. Martha P. Hadley, 
George S. Harrington, 
Samuel Y. Nash 
Albert S. 
Erving Winslow. 


Parsons, 


Hon. John DeWitt Warner of New 
York, and A. Warren Kelsey, of Phila- 


delphia, were elected vice-presidents. 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESSES 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


I have recently been passing some 
weeks in Washington, and the exhibi- 
tion of insatiable greed and utterly 
unconscionable disregard of public wel- 
fare witnessed in and about the Cap- 
itol there and the purlieus of the Capi- 
tol has, during those weeks, surpassed. 
belief and defies description. It has 
been not too strongly characterized as 
a swinish display of unbounded covet- 
ousness, on the part of men utterly 
unconscious of the spectacle they were 
making of themselves. Apparently, 
they have been educated out of all 
sense of shame or idea of decency. 
These are strong words; they are not 
mine. I quote them, each and all, 
from the utterances of those whose call- 
ing brings them in much closer contact 
than my own, I am glad to say, with 


the squealing, guzzling drove which 
crowds importunate about the great 


protection trough. More than a genera- 
tion ago President Garfield declared 
emphatically that service on the Ways 
and Means Committee of the national 
House of Representatives was morally 
depressing. To sit, he said, as he then 
had to do, and listen to the unblushing 
‘importunities of sturdy tariff beggars, 
gave one a poor idea indeed of one’s 
fellow-countrymen. Their selfishness 
—unconcerned because naked and con- 
fessed—their utter disregard of other 
interests than their own, their firm con- 
viction that the taxing power of the 


government existed solely to make 
them rich at the expense of their fel- 
lows, were, he declared, almost enough 
to make a member of the committee, 
the business of which it was to put the 
licenses to tax in shape, lose faith in 
human nature. Mr. Garfield further 
and finally declared that in all his ex- 
perience he had never known a single 
manufacturer to present himself in the 
committee room with a _ suggestion 
which did not smell of greed. 


Things Incomparably Worse, Now 


So far as 
tariff legislation is concerned, the earlier 
period was one of comparative modera- 
tion and purity; things now are incom- 
parably worse. The situation as it 
exists to-day cannot be better set forth 
than in the unblushing assertion of one 
of these mendicants—as sturdy as they 
are insatiable—who recently, while be- 
sieging the committee room in which 
the licenses to tax and steal were in 
course of preparation, did not hesitate 
to say: “I have got a duty of 65 per 
cent. on my line, and I control 85 per 
cent. of the business in this country. I 
am asking for 120 per cent., in the hope 
that I will get about 80. If I get 80, 
not a case of imported stuff in my line 
ean come into the United States, to 
compete with us.” This man 
merely typical of the tariff hog. 

to him sits the thief. 

two are combined. * * * 


Yet this was years ago. 


was 
Next 
Not rarely the 


Ultimate Consumer in the Cold 

I deem it no exaggeration to say 
that there. is no form of adulterated 
food known to any trade which 
been productive of a tithe of the injury 
to health of that produced from wear- 
ing improper clothing, manufactured 
out of substitutes, but sold as “‘all 
wool.” Under the working of sched- 
ule IX the cost of all-wool wearing ap- 
parel has been, it wppears, increased 
about 100 per cent. 
has again, it is asserted, been raised to 
about 150 per cent. by the duty on ma- 
chinery. 

It is plausibly claimed by those best 
informed on the subject that cheap and 
pure all-wool clothing would do more 


has 


This excess cost 


to suppress tuberculosis than is accom- 
plished by the entire system of sani- 
tariums and other agencies now main- 
tained for that purpose. Such being 
the, case, let the record again be ap- 
pealed to. In the course of the hear- 
ings, Mr. Longworth, a Representative 
from Ohio, and, as such, quite exempt 
from any imputation of a leaning to 
the free trade theories, read to the com- 


mittee a letter from a manufacturer of 
woollen goods—a letter most interest- 
ing. . His correspondent thus wrote to 
Mr. Longworth: “As a manufacturer 
of clothing for a period of almost fifty 
years, I can truthfully state that I 
never handled cloth of so inferior a 
quality for the price as I do now. The 
masses, consisting of laborers, mechan- 


ics, and farmers, the real users of 
ready-made clothing, are receiving 


practically no value for their money. 
The qualities and colorings are so poor 
that in many instances the colorings 
fade and cockle, and in the manufac- 
ture of garments give positively no sat- 
isfaction to the wearer.” 

Another expert thus expressed him- 
self directly to the committee: “Manu- 
facturers, in order to continue to run, 
either reduce the weight of their cloth, 
or make it out of cotton; and the higher 
in price wool is, the less wool is used.” 
He then went on to assert: “I think it 
no exaggeration of fact to state that 
during this high-priced wool under the 
Dingley bill 75 per cent. of the people 
have been clad from head to foot, and 
from skin out, in cotton, and the other 
25 per cent. have been cheated by havy- 
ing to wear paper cloth in summer and 
light-weight cloth in winter. Had all 
used wool, wool must easily have sold 
at $1 per pound. Indeed, one wool mer- 
chant of whom I know tried to corner 
the market on this basis; but he did 
not reckon on the use of cotton, and 
lost a fortune.” 


Where Ignorance is Bliss 


Such was the evidence; nor do the 
facts stated seem to have been devoid 
of truth. Yet what was the 
unbelievable sequel? 


almost 
When schedule 
IX was under consideration in the com- 
mittee a witness asserted that there 
Was no question whatever that a vast 
portion of the people were wearing cot- 
ton shirts in the belief that they were 
wearing woollen shirts. With delight- 
ful cynicism Mr. Crumpacker, a Repre- 
sentative from Indiana, then observed 
“What is the difference, if they don’t 
know it?’ Perhaps the difference in 
question could best be defined in the 
words “seeds of tuberculosis.” 


“What is the difference, if they don’t 
know it?’ Marble in sugar, shoddy in 
shirts, it’s all of a piece; and, probably, 
vo Single utterance in all those pro- 
longed hearings so concisely, so bru- 
tally, and so truthfully set forth the 
real attitude and true inwardness of 
those now known as the “stand pat’ 


protectionists. 
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BYRON W. HOLT 

What folly, all this protection talk 
that we have been hearing since most 
of us were born! How. unscientific; 
how uncivilized; how contrary to na- 
ture. How much better would be ab- 
solute free trade—‘The international 
common law of the Almighty,’ as 
Richard Cobden once wrote. Hither 
science, that is, division of labor, co- 
operation and free trade, is wrong, or 
protection is wrong. If economic 
science is right there is no sound rea- 
son for protection in this country at 
this time. 

And there is no political reason 
either. Not only does this country 
produce most cheaply the things most 
essential for self-defense in case of 
war but it also produces the necessi- 
ties of life, comfort, and happiness 
more cheaply than they can be pro- 
duced anywhere else, all things con- 
sidered. This is by virtue of its unri- 
valled natural resources and in spite 
of tariff-restricted trade with foreign 
countries. Our country is such a giant 
among nations, with such enormous 
natural strength, that it can overcome 
many artificial handicaps in produc- 
tion. 

There is no argument for protection 
in this country at this time that is not 
elearly unsound and illogical, when 
earefully and coolly analyzed. All is 
sophistry of the cheapest and flimsiest 
sort—that is, to trained minds. AS, 
however, protection sophistry can be 
made plausible to untrained minds, 
our protected interests and _ their 
agents have become adepts in propa- 
gating the false theories and cunning 
deceptions that have caused our mil- 
lions of consumers to vote, bi-annually, 
money out of their pockets and into 
the pockets of the tariff-favored few. 


A “Scientific” Tariff Bill 

We hear much these days about a 
“scientific” protective tariff bill—one in 
which the duties are just sufficient to 
cover the difference of cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad and allow a “‘rea- 
sonable profit’? to domestic producers. 
How ridiculous! What a basis for a 
“scientific” tariff! This difference is 
not only unknown and must forever re- 
main unknown, because private manu- 
facturers will not publish their profits, 
but it is constantly shifting from year 
to year. Moreover, the cost of produc- 
tion differs in different countries and 
in different parts of the same country. 
To cover these differences in different 
countries and to keep them covered 
even roughly from year to year would 
require about 100 different rates of 


duty for each item and all would have 
to be overhauled and changed at least 
once a year. The thing is preposter- 
ous! 
Professors’ Necessary Subserviency to 
Protectionism 

I reasoned in this way in an address 
that I made before the American 
Academy of Political Science at Co- 
lumbia April 24th. I said that, “al- 
though protection does none of the 
things that it is credited with doing, 
and although it nearly always works 
backward and does the reverse of that 
which its friends claim that it does, 
yet, in actual practice, it has so de- 
luded men’s minds and so obscured 
their reasoning faculties that even col- 
lege professors, with all of their scien- 
tific acumen, have been, of late years, 
as a rule, unable to reach any but com- 
promise conclusions as to the effects of 
protection. Most of them are strongly 
inclined to teach their students that, 
while in theory ‘protection’ may be 
unsound, yet in practice it operates in 
some mysterious way to _ increase 
wealth, to raise wages, to diversify in- 
dustry, to encourage manufacturers, to 
furnish work, to give us home mar- 
kets, to provide revenue, to promote 
prosperity and generally, to make prac- 


tically everybody comfortable and 
happy without burdening anybody in 
particular.” 


More than twenty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Sumner of Yale, in his book 
“Protectionism,” spoke of ‘‘the protec- 
tionists who run colleges and those 
who want to burn them down; the pro- 
tectionists by investment and those 
who sin against the light.” There is 
less need of burning colleges down to- 
day. But few of them are now teach- 
ing free trade heresy. The steady 
pressure which has been so _persis- 
tently applied has proven effective. 


Professor Sumner, himself, is the 
greatest heretic left—the greatest 
throne in the protectionists’ seats of 


learning. He expresses himself as fol- 
lows: 


Protectionism seems to me to deserve 
only contempt and scorn, satire and rid- 
icule. It is such an arrant piece of eco- 
nomic quackery, and it masquerades 
under such an affectation of learning 
and philosophy, that it ought to be 
treated as other quackeries are treated. 
* * * Protectionism arouses my moral 
indignation. It is a subtle, cruel, and 
unjust invasion of one man’s rights by 
another. It is done by force of law. 
It is at the same time a social abuse, 
an economic blunder and a political 
evil. 


Undoubtedly the world would still 
be flat and the sun would still be trav- 


elling around us, if there had been 
sufficient commercial reasons for main- 
taining the old order of things. Ap- 
parently it would have been easier to 
have kept the majority of men in as- 
tronomical than in political darkness. 
One is as easy as the other when com- 
mercialism and privilege hold the 
reigns of government. Bastiat says, 
in his “Sophisms of Protection” :— 


The world is not sufficiently con- 
scious of the influence exercised over it 
by Sophistry: When might ceases to be 
right, and the government of mere 
strength is dethroned. Sophistry trans- 
fers the empire to cunning and subtlety. 
It would be difficult to determine 
which of the two tyrannies is most in- 
jurious to mankind. 


Economic Progress and Commercial 
Interests 


But the economic progress and com- 
mercial development of the country 
has now advanced to the point where 
the same commercial interests which 
have influenced the professors to sup- 
press the teaching of free trade are 
beginning to realize that the markets 
of the world are within their grasp, if 
they can get their materials under nat- 
ural prices and conditions. They are 
becoming restless under the artificial 
restraints of protection and are casting 
aside all former fear of not being able 
to stand unassisted on the most advan- 
tageous industrial site on earth. Our 
economic professors are now in real 
danger of being left in the very humil- 
iating and ridiculous, position of being 
on record in foolish and unsatisfactory 
economic declarations, or in quibbles, 
straddles, or evasions, while the busi- 
ness men have passed on to surer and 
wiser ground. 


Net Protection to Most Manufactur- 
ers a Minus Quantity 


It is fortunate for our colleges that 
protectionism is breaking down from 
its own weight. The manufacturers, 
themselves, have at last discovered 
that a comparatively few of their num- 
ber get the lion’s share of the tariff 
bonus and that the net protection to 
most manufacturers is now a minus 
quantity. The farmers, too, are fast 
reaching the conclusion that they have 
been getting only the husks of protec- 
tion while others were getting the ker- 
nels. The National Grange recently 
took a _ position against protection. 
Organized labor has also awakened to 
the fact that with labor on the free 
list there can be no protection for 
workingmen by means of a tariff tax 
on what they have to buy. What 
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workingmen want is a tax on immi- 
grants that will make labor scarce and 
dear, just as the tax on goods now 
makes them scarce and dear. 

Far-seeing captains of industry, like 
Andrew Carnegie and James J. Hill, 
have reached the conclusion that this 
great country is handicapped by too 
much protection and that it will the 
more quickly and certainly attain its 
destiny—the commercial supremacy of 
the world—if it lowers, or removes, its 
tariff bars. The 50 per cent. increase 
in the cost of living since 1897, due, in 
part, to the Dingley tariff and its big 
brood of cormorant trusts, is rapidly 
creating dissatisfaction and discontent 
amongst our professional and clerical 
men. Even voteless woman is talk- 
ing against tariff-taxed homes, food 
and clothing. Soon there will be but 
a small minority to support and defend 
“protection.” It is fortunate for the 
protected interests that they are now 
in almost supreme control of the com- 
manding positions at Washington and 
that the people of this country have no 
opportunity to vote directly on the tar- 
iff question. 


Will Welcome the Downfall of Pro- 
tection 

Thousands of college professors will 
undoubtedly welcome the downfall of 
protection and the freedom of thought 
and speech that will result. They 
want to feel free to study, to reach 
scientific and unbiased conclusions in 
every branch of knowledge, and _ to 
state them to the world, without en- 
dangering their positions. It is ques- 
tionable if the time has not already 
come when it is safe and even advisa- 
ble for professors in many colleges to 
begin again to teach political economy 
as ‘a science, untainted and _ uncor- 
rupted by any dogmas or isms. Other 
things being equal, thousands of par- 
ents will, in future, send their sons 
and daughters to non-protectionist col- 
leges. 

Is it not clearly evident to all intel- 
ligent and impartial men acquainted 
with the facts that our colleges have 
ceased to fulfil their proper functions? 
Have not our founts of knowledge 
been poisoned at their sources? Can 
they live on the “graft” of tariff trusts 
and other special and harmful privi- 
leges without being tainted and con- 
taminated? Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
said, in his speech to the students of 
Michigan University on November 
20th last, that ‘‘the universities should 
inspire the divine courage to forego 
glory and popularity in behalf of truth 
and common weal, even at the expense 


of persecution and misunderstanding.” 
He also said that “In a university po- 
litical economy should be treated with 
the same unflinching adherence to 
principles as are the subjects of as: 
tronomy and the higher mathematics.” 


Why Colleges Oppose Radical Re- 
forms 

Can our subsidized, or willing-to-be 
subsidized colleges teach political 
economy impartially? A few years 
ago a friend, whose scholarship is very 
high, told me that he had lost a pro- 
spective professorship because he con- 
fessed to harboring ‘Iowa ideas” on 
the tariff. He thought that the posi- 
tion was his until he was interviewed 
by financial pillars of the college, who 
asked about his views on public ques- 
tions. He was told plainly that, al- 
though he was a Republican and pro- 
tectionist, his tariff ideas were un- 
sound and would debar him from the 
desired position. 

A professor, therefore, who has pos- 
itive reform ideas that are decidedly 
unpopular with philanthropists, hesi- 
tates to teach them. He does not 
want to obstruct the upbuilding of his 


college. Some professors resign be- 
fore they begin to propagate re- 
form ideas. A few propagate the 
ideas and await developments. In 


these facts we find the main reason 
why colleges usually support existing 
institutions and oppose all radical re- 
forms—until they are accomplished. 

Professor Seligman admits that for- 
merly our political economists taught 
free trade. He explains this fact by 
saying that they were followers of 
Ricardo and Adam Smith, that they 
viewed things from the standpoint of 
the consumer and that they had in 
mind the good of mankind as a whole 
rather than the needs of any particu- 
lar country at any particular time; 
that modern economists were close to 
the business world and more inclined 
to take the viewpoint of the producer 
and of the particular country under 
consideration. For these reasons, he 
affirms modern economists were more 
practical and more often  protection- 
ists. 

Calling a Tail a Leg 

To me, this is an explanation that 
does not explain. That is, it is sophis- 
try. Calling a dog’s tail a leg does 
not make it one. Changing the view- 
point does not alter the fact. Water 
does not run up hill when I stand on 
my head. It is a fundamental fact in 
economies that production exists | be- 
eause of consumption and not that con- 
sumption exists because of production. 


We do not wear clothes simply because 
they are produced; we produce them 
because we want to wear them. If 
there were no demand for clothes there 
would be none produced. Econom- 
ically considered, it is the business of 
producers to make clothes as cheaply 
as possible. It is their function to 
serve consumers. It is absurd to at- 
tempt to teach political economy as a 
science, after reversing the natural or- 
der of things. As well attempt to 
teach physics on the assumption that 
gravity works backward. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 

Relinquishing the active conduct of 
the League to younger and more vigor- 
ous hands, I desire to express my un- 
abated interest in the work and my 
hope that the honorary place of presi- 
dent may give me scope still to serve 
the cause according to opportunity and 
strength. If ever one might wish for 
youth and vigor, it is at this stage of 
the reform when, in the face of over- 
whelming odds, the effects of a quarter 
century’s agitation are surely manifest: 
“The morning light is breaking, the 
darkness disappears.” We may well 
sing the old hymn with fervor. 
Whether soon or late the triumph ‘of 
free trade in the United States can be 
celebrated, it is certain that the coun- 
try cannot relax into the contented 
servitude of an unmasked system of pil- 
lage. Conditions forbid it, the self- 
interest of heretofore protectionists 
forcing them into the ranks of rebel- 
lion. La Follette, Cummins, Nelson 
and Beveridge indicate the uprising. 
Tinally, the law of preservation drives 
men into righteousness. 

With this League’s new -starting- 
point, where we pause for a moment to 
take a fresh reckoning, it is well to em- 
phasize the value of abstract truth fear- 
lessly spoken. “The foolishness of 
preaching’ has been the world’s evi- 
dence of its highest wisdom. In the 
never-ending fight of force against 
right, of narrow expedieney against 
broad and eternal principles, the event- 
ual triumph is not to the time-servers. 
Men labor and die without sight of the 
promised land, often weary and dis- 
couraged, but sustained by faith in the 
universal laws,—as peremptory in hu- 
man as in physical facts of the uni- 
verse. In retrospect no comfort is so 
great as the consciousness of. having 
acted the manly part and refused to go 
with the multitude to do evil, “ere the 
cause bring fame and profit and ’tis 
prosperous to be just.” To this and 
kindred Leagues young and earnest 
men and women should count it a 
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privilege to lend their help and enthu- 
siasm. In such unselfish work they 
will unconsciously acquire an education 
of greater price than asziy schools of 
learning can afford. This is the hour 
of opportunity. 

But my chosen theme this evening re- 
lates to the cure of municipal unright- 
eousness by the regeneration of the 
national conscience. I call it:— 

The Matter with Boston 

Boston is confessedly a sick munici- 
pality. Doctors of every school are 
the 
their remedies, while cousultations are 


crowding upon patient pressing 
frequent and anxious. So conspicuous 
is the case that Dr. Lincoln Steffens, 
that approved expert on civic ills, has 
become a resident of the city to make a 
special diagnosis of the ailment. When 
we consider the experienced opinion of 
ex-Mayor ‘Matthews, that “there is no 
city on the face of the earth whose mu- 
nicipal political corruption has devel- 
oped itself in such an insidious and 
radical manner as in Boston,” the grav- 
ity of the case needs no further em- 
phasis. 

Amid all the wordy discussions by 
self appointed citizens or business or- 
ganizations, the outside observer is 
struck by the haste to administer pal- 
liatives, and the apparent insensibility 
to the cause of the trouble. Sugges- 
tions are overwhelming and mutually 
self-destructive. The absence of clear 
principles to guide the necessary treat- 
ment breeds a confusion leading to de- 
spair. It is therefore in order to ask 
why, in considering this tragedy, the 
reformers studiously exclude Hamlet 
from the cast. 


An Alienist Wanted 

Properly it is a task for the alienist. 
For the adage still holds true that “Bos- 
ton is not a city but a state of mind.” 
That she is suffering from pronounced 
aberration is self-evident. Here she sits 
by the sea, a monarch by divine right 
of the international highway command- 
ing the world’s commerce. Having 
the boon of boons she treats it with the 
recklessness of a profligate scattering 
Tantalizingly near to the 
and forests of Canada, 


his coins. 
coal mines 
within easiest reach of the iron ores of 
Cuba, nearer in point of time for freight 

old-world ports than to 
of the Middle West, she 


mercies 


purposes to 
the cities 

forgets her and resigns her 
heritage. Wealth, which by the law 
of gravity would seek our harbor, is 
shut out: by artificial laws to which 
Bostonians eagerly consent. What 
greater proof of insanity? Committed 


to a policy that vetoes her most profita- 
ble exchange of merchandise and has 
exterminated once prosperous indus- 
tries, she connives at a system which 
fattens a class at the expense of the 
people. Echoing the lying shibboleth 
that the scheme to rob labor is the 
salvation of the laborer, what could 
possibly follow but her loss of self-re- 
liance, a pauperized spirit, and the am- 
bition to get rich through privilege in- 
stead of equal service? 

From this condition of mind logically 
proceeds the corruption of the city, 
which is only national graft adapted to 
municipal use. When prominent con- 
gressmen are Swollen with wealth and 
political honor through laws of their 
own making, why reproach the rulers 
who have captured a city for using 
their advantage in like manner? To 
profit personally by office-holding has 
been the approved custom ever since 
protection made it easier for men to 
be dishonest than upright. 

Granted that the present hue and cry 
is against municipal bosses whose of- 
fences bring them within the shadow 
of the courts. It is safer but is it 
worse to commit theft under the cover 
of law? The acts are one in essence 
and the culprits are bright enough to 
know it. Hence the lordly disdain 
with which they treat the charges of 
Mr. Matthews. Whether legal or ille- 
gal, Lowell’s dictum holds true: 


The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


Paternalism Breeds Dependence 

the demoralization which 
comes from conscious perversion of the 
people’s trust, there is and must be de- 
generation of character among the mer- 
cantile 


Ignoring 


evi- 
dent in lower standards than those pre- 
vailing where equal laws preclude 
temptation. It makes a self-respecting 
Bostonian blush to think of the 
mense London and Liverpool docks, 
built by the enterprise of the citizens; 
of the deep guarded and 
dredged by municipal expenditure; of 
the great shipbuilding industries of 
Glasgow and Belfast; of the Manches- 
ter Canal, excavated and sustained by 
the commercial interest of the city, and 
contrast these noble examples with 
the abject petitions of Boston for the 
national government to improve her re- 
proachful harbor, and for subsidies to 


and professional classes, 


im- 


harbors 


help build unprofitable steamships. 
And steamships without the tariff 


would be spontaneous and gainful pro- 
ductions. 

Even on Cape Cod, the early nursery 
of American seamen, if entrance to a 


bay is wanted for the yachts of rich 
summer people, it is extorted from the 
great and General Court, through the 
operation of the lobby, thereby tax- 
ing the people of Berkshire and the 
other counties for the sake of opulent 
men reluctant to put their hands in 
their own pockets. No doubt that 
Berkshire retaliates when it can, but 
the practice is demoralizing, although 
it squares with the tariff instruction we 
are getting from Washington. 
And the legislative obsequiousness to 
the demand of privilege revives the 
pungent comment of Wendell Phillips | 
on the State House emblem: ‘That 
cod! It ought to be whipped spaniel!” 


how 


A Humiliating Contrast 

If more reasons for municipal dis- 
grace, State extravagance and national 
waste of the country’s resources are 
needed they are abundant. But we can 
better realize conditions by contrast. 
There was a Boston, within the mem- 
ory of many living, whose civie his- 
tory can be read with glowing pride. 
It chose for rulers citizens of unques- 
tionable integrity and public spirit. 
Scandals were few and irregularities 
punished, not condoned. This little 
peninsula was a synonym for power 
and probity. To the aboriginal dwell- 
ers on the Pacific Coast every white 
man arriving from east of the Missis- 
sippi was called ‘‘a Boston man.” It 
was Captain Gray, in a Boston vessel, 
who first sailed up the Columbia, nam- 
ing the noble river after his ship. 
Every port of value in the world was 
familiar with Boston shipping and the 
leading merchants of the town had a 
cosmopolitan fame. Their fortunes 
were made in honest trade, giving serv- 
ice for service. Courage and self-reli- 
ance were their dependence, not con- 
gressional favor. They took bold risks 
and faced losses manfully, not playing 
business games with loaded dice. No. 
partial laws made in their interest ac- 
counted for their wealth. They wel- 
comed the competition of merchants in 
every clime, earning and not filching 
the prizes of trade. Their mercantile 
principles were fixed and they accepted 
the laws of trade as they accepted 
the currents of the ocean and the trade 
winds. This upright code developed 
characters hard to parallel in these 
days of quick fortunes, the unwhole- 
some fruit of gambling. If wealth 
came slowly it was more stable. 

Consequently Boston was famed for 
great citizens. Europe opened her 
courts and social doors to them. When 
we repeat the names of Adams, Ever- 
ett, Ticknor, Abbott, Lawrence, Pres- 
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cott, Bancroft, Motley, Lowell, Sumner 
and their like, we wonder with what 
citizens we could match them to-day as 
representatives of a proud municipality. 
With what face could they have de- 
fended such transactions as make our 


city government a scandal to the 
world? The record of the city is a 


weight upon the Commonwealth, nv 
longer an influential political factor in 
the nation, and out of the running 
when a president is to be chosen. 


Decadence of Character 

We need not have felt humiliated 
by the precedence of Chicago and other 
populous rivals in the west, had we 
kept our native flavor and distinction. 
We might even bow with grace to the 
new export supremacy of Galveston. 

We have sold our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. In the day of the 
Perkinses, Forbeses, Cushings, Russells 
and their compeers, commerce was hon- 
orable and New England homes cher- 
ished precious tokens of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Orient, not less cherished 


because not tariff-taxed. Then women 


dressed in silks of substance and 
men wore clothes of wool  unin- 
sulted by cotton and shoddy. The 
patriotisms of using inferior goods 


for a benevolent purpose was a virtue 
not then acquired. Neither was the de- 
vice of increasing the wages of labor 
by making costly the workman’s daily 
needs. When the war and the conse- 
quent high tariff destroyed New Eng- 
land shipping, the great 
with characteristic enterprise, turned 
to building the continental railways 
and still kept Boston the centre of capi- 
tal and influence. 

All that is changed To tariff tax- 
ation is added the embarrassment of 
onerous port charges burdening imports 
and exports. If ocean commerce were 
paralyzing instead of life-giving, meth- 
ods to discourage it could hardly be 
more ingenious. We languish for wool, 
hides, lumber and fruits, and then dis- 
criminate them as if they 
brought the plague. We have reached 
the day of the American Woolen Co. 
and the Arlington Mills and are on the 
dizzy verge of the Payne Bill. But we 
are consistent with the new gospel of 
wealth. Boston shows it by driving 
away its opulent citizens with inquisi- 
torial taxes and then complains that its 
decadence is due to foreign accessions 
of population. Its motto is: ‘‘Wher- 
ever the head of commercial promise 
shows itself, hit it with a tax.” 

The frowning custom-house at the 
foot of State Street, more obstructive 
to commerce than the fogs and shoals 


merchants, 


against 


of Massachusetts Bay, is about to ob- 
trude its presence by a sky-scraping ad- 
dition. Irreparable mistake! Protec- 
tion cannot bear the light. It needs 
a subterranean space for its system of 
darkness. 
to soar. 


Its nature is to burrow, not 
It may be building better 
than it knows, for more enlightened fut- 
ure occupants averse to chronic inter- 
ference with trade. Until that better 
time arrives, the flaunting edifice: may 
serve to remind the citizens alluded to 
by President Eliot, living near the ob- 
scured water-front, that Boston is a 
seaport. Ultimately it muy signify a 
welcome instead of a menace to com- 
merce. But that better manners and 
purer laws will be domiciled in the 
three hilled town while the creed pre- 
rails that private interests are best 
served by public spoliation, and that 
the game of “beggar my neighbor” can 
increase the general wealth, is the de- 
lusion of disordered minds. 

With this obsession concerning the 
upbuilding of a just commonwealth, no 
wonder that committees of doctors are 
on a quest that studiously avoids the 
root of the difficulty. They may de- 
vise new schemes of organization, set 
¢loser watch upon the thieves, facilitate 
street transportation, substitute one or 
five man rule in place of denrocracy, 


and put good men in the city hall. But 
while they cherish the delusion that 


it is right for idle men to live at the 
expense of the industrious, they simply 
plow the sands. After spasmodic pe- 
riods of virtue the spoilsmen invariably 
re-enter. What we need is a change 
of heart and a baptism that shall in- 
clude the heel. 


APE INSTINCT IN 
MAKING 


To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

Sir:—While the “Greatest Show on 
Harth’” was in winter headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Conn., thirty or forty mon- 
keys were kept in a large circular cage. 
separated by wire partitions. At feed- 
ing-time each monkey received his sepa- 
‘ate portion, but, instead of eating it, 
the highly intelligent animal would 
thrust his hand through the grating 
and grab some of his nearest neighbor's 
food. While thus engaged, his neigh- 
bor would be pilfering from the next 
compartment, and so on, all around the 
cage. The result was that a lot of the 
food was spilled and wasted, and, in 
the end, few of the monkeys got as 
much as if they had contented them- 
selves with their own portion. 

In Congress to-day we find the mannu- 
facturers trying to steal from the con- 
sumers; the farmers seeking higher 
prices at the expense of the workers 


TARIFF- 


who buy farm products; the workers 
endeavoring to get higher wages by 
increasing the cost of the goods they 
make. If they are all successful the 
net result would be to leave them 
just where they would be with no tariff 
at all. But the ape instinct is too 
strong in humanity as at present con- 
stituted, and so Congress will doubtless 
continue to be the arena in which the 
game of grab, greed, and graft will be 
played to the limit by the representa- 
tives of the ignorant and short-sighted 
selfishness of the country. 
New York. Whidden Graham. 


MAKING IT CLEAR 


I like the tariff speeches, for 

The more I read of them the more 

I do not know, and thus I can 

Rely upon my Congressman. 

Upon the very slightest hint 

He gets unending leave to print, 

And when he prints a speech, you see, 
He takes and mails it out to me. 


He makes it very clear just how 

If I pay more than I do now 

I’or socks and gloves and baby’s dress, 
While I pay more, they cost me less. 
And then he sbows me where I lose 

By paying somewhat less for shoes, 
For, though I pay less than before, 

My shoes, they really cost me more. 


He makes it very clear to me 

That what I lose I gain, you see; 

And on such things 
shoes 

I seem to gain, but really lose. 

Thus, if I buy my socks too low, 

They'll still be higher, don’t you know; 

And shoes I thought, were high last 
Fall, 

Were really low shoes after all. 


as clothes and 


You see, if I pay less tor shoes 
Or hats, the maker has to lose, 

And if he loses, then, you see, 

He charges up the loss to me. 

Now, when I have to puy him more, 
He reckons profits to his score, 

And thus there is a share for me 
In all of this prosperity. 


The speeches shed a radiant light 

Upon the theme and make tt bright; 

I merely read them o’er and o’er 

And find more’s less, and less is more; 

In buying hat or coat or vest, 

Dear’s cheap, and cheap is dear at best; 

High’s low’s 
near’s far, 

Light’s dark, white’s black—and there 
you are! 


—J. W. Foley, in N. Y. Times, 


low, high, far’s near, 
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SNEAK-THIEVERY MASQUERADING 


Gratifying indignation has been dis- 
played by even the high-tariff press at 
a tricky and thieving Sugar Trust. 
Cheating the Treasury by false weights, 
and so, in effect, filching money from 
every citizen, has been virtuously de- 
nounced. But while this robbery 
against the law has provoked wrath 
and scorn, open preparations to rob by 
means of the law stir these protection- 
ist censors to no anger. Yet what is 
the real difference? How much worse 
is the moral standing of the man who 
steals from the public by lying scales, 
than that of the man who gets his 
hands in the pockets of his fellows by 
virtue of the tariff? For our part, we 
prefer the avowed burglary to sneak- 
thievery masquerading as patriotism. 
If a powerful corporation, by dint of 
political bribery and secret influence, is 
allowed a ‘“‘differential,’’ or some other 
form of special favor, by statute, en- 
abling it to mulct consumers to the 
tune of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 a 
year, we have rather less respect for it, 
and for the process by which it en- 
riches itself, than for the acknowledged 
pickpocket or “second-story man.” 

Names Cannot Alter Morals 

Names cannot cover up facts or alter 
morals. If it is disreputable to hire a 
weigher to falsify records, it is just as 
disreputable to “see Aldrich” and get 
your tariff duties “fixed” so that you 
ean lawfully collect tribute from all 
your countrymen. ‘The latter method 
is being pursued at Washington amid 
general applause; but when an unlucky 
Trust is caught doing practically the 
same thing lawlessly, we all rise up in 
horror. But cheating and oppression are 
what they are even if legalized. The 
moral quality of a transaction is not 
changed by the fact that the unfair ap- 
propriation of another man’s property 
may be authorized by act of Congress, 
and may be called our glorious Ameri- 
can system of protection. 

There have been exposures in Con- 
gress of the knavery of the sugar 
schedules, really as crushing in their 
way as the revelations before Judge 
Holt in court, yet no one gets excited 
about them. They are simply the 
time-honored ways of cheating the 
people and calling it protecting infant 
industries. There is, to the discerning 
mind, just as much material for moral 
indignation in the taxes proposed in the 
woollen schedules, now under debate in 
the Senate, as in any disclosure of 
Trust stealing and tyranny ever made. 
Note, for example, how coolly is de- 


fended a discriminating tax which will 
wipe out a certain class of woollen 
manufacture. What is the difference 
between this and shutting up a sugar 
refinery by financial manipulation? 
When Mr. Whitman obtained his fa- 
mous rates on ‘‘tops and dress goods,” 
in the tariff of 1897, and got them by 
subterranean and abhorrent means, in 
what did his conduct differ from any 
other form of tapping the Treasury till 
and robbing the public? It was not, in- 
deed, against the law, but no legaliza- 
tion of fraud can do anything except 
make it doubly disgraceful. 


Does Ignorance of the Victim Justify 
His Robbery 

Not only fraud but heartlessness is 
written all over the proposed woollen 
duties. This was glaringly put in evi- 
dence during the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee. It was 
shown that the duties on wool and 
woollen goods compel the American 
workingman to pay a needless tax of 
35 to 50 per cent. on the clothes he 
wears, or else to be hoodwinked into 
buying a coat made of shoddy which 
will fall in pieces the first time he is 
caught out in a hard rainstorm. It 
was proved, moreover, that a great pro- 
portion of the people who believe that 
they are wearing woollen shirts in win- 
ter are really wearing garments mostly 
cotton. Thereupon up spake Repre- 
sentative Crumpacker, a mighty de- 
fender of the noble American system of 
protecting the workingman: ‘‘What is 
the difference if they don’t know it?” 
He might just as well have asked: 
“What is the difference if the Govern- 
ment doesn’t know that the Sugar 
Trust is stealing $2,000,000 in unpaid 
duties?” The veriest ditcher in Hng- 
land is treated with more decency than 
our cherished laboring classes. When 


Reuben Shillabeer crawls out of the 


water and asks David Bowden for a 
dry wool shirt, he knows that he will 
not get a thing nine-tenths cotton. Pro- 
tection against the weather, protection 
against pneumonia and tuberculosis— 
these things go for nothing with our 
unfeeling protectionist Congressmen. 
Clap on the prohibitory duties and let 
the poor go in patches or in cotton— 
provided ‘‘they don’t know it”! 

Well, they are beginning to ‘‘know it’ 
as they never did before. There has 
been a more thorough showing up in 
Congress of the essential greed and dis- 
honesty of a protective tariff than we 
have seen for many a year. The work 
of the Western Republican Senators 


AS PATRIOTISM 


who are in revolt against Aldrich, has 
been of immense yalue. They have 
had their constituents and their State 
newspapers behind them, and the 
knowledge about tariff iniquities which 
has been spread abroad in speeches and 
biting editorial comment and mordant 
cartoons, has carried new light and pro- 
voked new heat. The fundamental na- 
ture of the protectionist demand is 
now better understood than at any for- 
mer time. It is, that Congress issue 
to favored individuals or corporations 
a license to tax—that is, to rob by law. 
Wealth heaped up by tariff privileges 
is, indeed, as was declared by Prime 
Minister Asquith the other day in Par- 
liament, the really offensive ‘unearned 
increment.” | Whatever may be done 
with the unearned increment in land, 
the only thing to do with the unearned 
increment got through protective taxes 
is to abolish it. Instead of laws to 
facilitate disguised robbery, it is time 
that we had some to extinguish it. 
—New York Evening Post. 


REVOLUTION 


If, maddened by oppression, men have 
torn 
Their shackles off, and in an eyil 
time 
Spurned all restraint, and steeped 
their souls in crime, 
Trampling laws, customs, creeds, in ut- 
ter scorn, 
Giving the rein to 
through blood 
Wading in quest of unsubstantial 
good, 
Till Earth the frenzy of her sons doth 
mourn— 
Reproach not Liberty! 
long pent, 
Volcanic fires repressed, in finding 
vent 
Sweep on in desolation. So are born 
All monstrous crimes of Tyranny—ra- 
pine, lust, 
Murder, convulsion: 
alone 
Be vengeance heaped! And Earth and 
Heaven will own 
The terrible retribution wise and just! 
—William H. Burleigh. 


license, and 


The winds 


then on her 


Great as is the power of Free Trade 
in enabling us to take advantage of 
general prosperity, Free Trade would 
be a greater necessity as a safeguard of 
insurance against times of adversity, 
when cheap food and cheap raw mate- 
rial make the whole difference. 

—Asquith, 
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WHO PAYS THE TARIFF? 


So it is not the tariff after all that 
raises prices to the consumer. ‘That 
is a “patent economic fallacy of the 
Democrats.” Senator Hale says so, 
and he knows, for he has been a high- 
tariff man all his life. 

When Senator Hale votes for a tariff 
duty on print paper, in the manufac- 
ture of which his son is interested; 
when Senator Scott votes for protec- 
tion for glassware from his own fac- 
tory; when Senator Hlkins votes for 
protection for coal from his own mines; 
when Senator Guggenheim votes for 
protection for lead produced by the 
Guggenheim smelters; when Represent- 
ative Fordney votes for protection for 
lumber from his own mills, they are not 
seeking an increase in prices for the 
benefit of themselves and their rela- 
tives and partners. The tariff does 
not affect prices. That is a stupid de- 
lusion on the part of the consumer. If 
he doubts it he has Senator Hale’s sol- 
emn word for it that “the householder 
is paying nothing to a protective tariff 
that builds up American industry.” It 
is the retailer who is the guilty wretch, 
the son of iniquity, who makes high 
prices and practices extortion upon the 
consumer. 

The foreigner, it seems, is no longer 
paying the tariff. He used to, but 
that was before the _ protectionists 
changed their arguments. The con- 
sumer does not pay it, as Senator Hale 
has proved. There are no consumers 
anyhow, for Senator Lodge says they 
are all producers. Naturally the re- 
tailer does not pay it, for he robs the 
consumer, who is a producer. 

Who does pay this tariff? Why. it 
must be the tariff beneficiary him- 
self, like Senator Hale’s son and Sena- 
tor Scott and Senator Elkins and Sena- 
tor Guggenheim. He is the wretched 
victim of the beneficent system, and 
out of charity to himself he wants du- 
ties raised so as to be relieved of his 
burdens.—New York World. 


* * * 


A NOVEL TARIFF DOCTRINE 


It is decidedly a novel tariff doctrine 
that was presented recently by Con- 
gressman Gillett, of Massachusetts. 
His preachment was to the effect that 
tariff should be laid heavily upon the 
necessaries of life—tea, coffee, sugar, 
shoes, clothing and the like—so that 
the mass of people would realize that 
they are paying taxes for the support 
of the government; that the extraordi- 
nary and rapidly growing expenses of 
the government are paid out of the 
pockets of the people and not ab- 
sorbed from the atmosphere, as seems 
to be the common belief, judging by 


the general indifference to the expendi- 
tures. The theory is that if the people 
know they are paying the fiddler there 
will be less dancing at the gilded carni- 
val of national extravagance, that the 
people ‘“‘won’t stand for it,” and so on. 
As a confession that the tariff tax is 
paid unconsciously this is unique and 
convincing; but if Mr, Gillett thinks 
that the only effect of his method of 
placing tariff taxes will be to make the 
people scan expenditures by the goy- 
ernment he is very much mistaken. 
The day that the people are made fa- 
miliar with the character of the tariff 
tax, are made to see that they not only 
pay the tax, but three or four profits 
on it besides, and pay ten times the tax 
in the way of higher prices for home- 
made goods, made higher by the tariff 
protection to those who make them— 
on that day the funeral bell of the sys- 
tem will begin to toll. The long lease 
of tariff’s life in this country is due 
to the ignorance of people regarding its 
real character. Mr. Gillett—doubtless 
unconsciously—would educate the peo- 
ple, an extremely illogical thing for a 
high tariff advocate to do; something 
that Congress is not likely to let him 
do. 

—Farm, Stock and Home (Minneapolis). 


* * * 


AN ISSUE “GONE GLIMMERING”’ 


The great Democratic issue of tariff 
for revenue only or free trade on which 
Grover Cleveland lost his second fight 
for the presidency, and won his third, 
has gone glimmering. The Demo- 
cratic party can never with any show 
of consistency, make another national 
campaign on that proposition. The 
South has abandoned it, and now cot- 
tons fast—as they say down there—to 
the Republican principle of protection 
for American industries—especially its 
own. 

Senator Bailey of Texas, the Demo- 
cratic leader, votes for a duty on iron 
ore. Other Southern senators follow 
suit, and even Tillman of South Caro- 
lina, wants a tax of ten cents a pound 
on tea, as protection for an infant in- 
dustry in his State. Senator Bacon 
of Georgia refuses to be bound by the 
Denver platform; Senators McHEnery 
and Foster of Louisiana want a pro- 
tective duty on sugar; Senator Sin- 
mons of North Carolina insists on re- 
taining a duty on lumber. To cap the 
climax, the stalwart old Virginian, Sen- 
ator John W. Daniel, stands up in his 
place and says: “I want to protect 
American interests. That is my pol- 
icy. I don’t care what name you eal] 
it; IT am for it” “A Daniel come to 
judgment! Yea, a Daniel!’ 


—Buffalo Commercial. 


TARIFF IMMORALITIES 

Readers of the Senate debate will 
note that the case for products of the 
farm and orchard was instantly al- 
tered when it became a question of set- 
ting up a domestic monopoly. Mr. 
Root’s argument against the monstrous 
duty on lemons demanded by the Cali- 
fornia growers was fortified by fact 
and reason. He showed that the ex- 
isting protection was more than ample. 
California lemons can be laid down in 
New York at sensibly lower prices than 
the imported article, notwithstanding 
the cheap ocean freights as against the 
long haul overland. Yet it was pro- 
posed in the Aldrich bill to increase the 
duties 50 per cent. The object could 
be only to mulct the consumer, and 
give to the Californians a _ practical 
monopoly of the supply of a common 
article of food. But this demonstra- 
tion was of no avail. The higher duty 
was voted 43 to 28. Aldrich held his 
men in line for this agricultural duty 
despite his indifference to other sched- 
ules of the kind. The reason was, we 
presume, that he had bought the votes 
of the California Senators for the cot- 
ton and woollen and steel and iron du- 
ties, by promise of a thumping in- 
crease on lemons, and stood manfully 
to his bargain. Thus was protection 
justified of her robber children. 

Such displays as the Senate is daily 
giving us are enough, one would think, 
to convince even Mr. Roosevelt that 
there is such a thing as a moral ques- 
tion in the tariff. He could never see 
it; and hence always found it politi- 
cally inconvenient to come out for tariff 
revision. But if moralists have noth- 
ing to say about the performances in 
the Senate, they ought to hold their 
tongues about every form of cheating, 
false pretences, and political chicanery. 
If they cannot perceive the moral as- 
pect of the tariff, suppose they try to 
discover its immoral aspect. Is it 
nothing that men stand up to legislate 
money into their own pockets? Is there 
nothing to stir indignation in the sight 
of Senators bargaining away every 
day, by the most open of log-rolling 
methods, the right to tax the whole 
community? If such a thing as politi- 
cal turpitude and public corruption ex- 
ists anywhere, here we have it. 

—New York Evening Post. 


* + & 
WOMEN AND THE TARIFF 


The framers of the new tariff seem 
to be under the impression that women 
having no direct political power, may 
be taxed with impunity. Accordingly 
the Committee has put into the new 
Payne tariff bill very heavy additional 
duties on hosiery, gloves, stockings, 
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shoes, and other articles of women’s 
wear. These are called a tax on “lux- 
uries.” Apparently the committee sup- 
pose that women are in the habit of go- 
ing barefooted and bareheaded, even in 
winter, and that hats and underwear 
are not necessary for feminine comfort. 
They lose sight of the fact that women, 
being habitually underpaid, feel the ad- 
vance of prices far more keenly than 
men do. To the millions of mothers 
in their homes, struggling to make ends 


meet, even the addition of a cent a- 


quart on milk is a catastrophe, and a 
cent additional on shoes means to go 
without something else. 

—The Woman’s Journal. 


bo * a 


SHAMELESS AND FEARLESS 


Hypocrisy, deceit, bad faith, false 
pretences and trickery are not counted 
among ‘the virtues. They are vicious 
and detestable. Of these vices the Re- 
publican leaders ‘in the Senate are 
guilty. They make no concealment of 
their guilt, they cannot conceal it. 
They are shameless and, we suppose, 
also, they are fearless. What have 
they to fear? At most an exposure of 
their deception, but that has happened 
to them before. Probably they expect 
that most people will simply grin at the 
success with which they have played 
the same old game of swindling the 
people. 

A man would hardly be amused at 
hearing that his aunt had been ar- 
rested for shoplifting, nor would he 
chuckle inwardly if his: wife’s brother 
had been indicted for stealing sheep. 
Shoplifting and sheep-stealing are not 
more vicious and detestable than the 
tariff game which the Republican sena- 
tors are now engaged in playing. By 
their acts hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars will be taken from the pockets of 
the American people primarily to swell 
the profits of manufacturers who have 
made their bargains with the Republi- 
can party, and, in the second place, for 
the partisan advantage of the Republi- 
cans. The stealing of sheep, in fact, 
is a peccadillo compared with this mon- 
strous fraud and robbery.—N. Y. Times. 


* * * 

Nations alive with national spirit can- 
not disregard one another in their high- 
est rights. They must give as well as 
take. They must look upon the world, 
not upon their own territories alone. 
Intercourse is the great civilizer. The 
stronger the nations the more they will 
trade with one another. And the more 
they trade the more they will realize 
that man is one great family, and that 
the injury to one in the group of na- 
tions reacts instantly to the injury of 
all.—Boston Herald. 


YOU PAY! 


Everybody who buys anything is a 
tax-payer. Must this be cried forever 
into unwilling ears? The house, the 
tenement, the lodging you _ hire is 
taxed. You pay the tax, or your por- 
tion of it, in your rent. EKverything 
you eat, everything you wear, every 
necessity, every luxury, every amuse- 
ment you buy is taxed, and you pay 
the tax in the purchase price. Nothing 
jis free. Free schools, free parks, free 
concerts and baths, are paid for by the 
community. You pay your share, al- 
though you never saw a tax-bill, and 
never heard of an assessor. It is be- 
cause you have acquired the habit of 
thinking that not you but the other 
man pays the taxes that you counte- 
nance extravagance in government, lo- 
cal or national. You delude yourself. 
You pay! 

Millions of Americans never buy an 
imported product, and for that reason 
they take the smallest interest in tariff 
discussions. They think the other man 
pays, the man who buys the imported 
article. They are not interested in 
what he pays. They forget that the do- 
mestic product in the same line, which 
they do buy, has that tariff duty fas- 
tened to it in the shape of a ‘‘protec- 
tion” tax which comforts the producer 
in the form of extra profit. You pay! 
The taxes are assessed upon you, and 
they are higher because of their indi- 
rection. You do not see them as 
taxes. They are masked in the prices 


of everything you buy or hire. What 
are you—unskilled laborer, trained 


man, any kind of wage-earner, profes- 
sional man? Whatever you do to earn 
your living, you are a tax-payer, your 
living is taxed. Nothing you spend 
money for escapes taxation, not even 
vour five-cent fare. You pay! 

Very well. «You say that you have 
a right to say how taxes shall be spent, 
as much right as any other man. So 
you have, under our system. But you 
don’t always know what you are do- 


ing. You don’t take the pains to in- 
quire. You are easily deluded by the 


appearances of things. They are de- 
ceitful. Look deeper, think a little 
on your own account. You pay! 

If you have a right to say your say 
about the spending of taxes, why not 
exercise that right in a sensible fash- 
ion? It’s a duty you owe to yourself, 
to your family, if you have one, or are 
a part of one. But you don’t do it. 
You deceive yourself with the idea that 
the other man pays. Wake up. Look 
into this matter, and you will see that 
whenever you vote to spend other men’s 
money you are at the same time put- 
ting other men’s hands into your own 
pocket. Everybody who buys or hires 
anything pays taxes. What, then, is 
your interest? Can you see it now? 
You pay!—Boston Herald. 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF PROTEC- 
TION 


The amount of revenue raised for the 
government by the present tariff is 
about three hundred millions; the 
amount which that tariff makes the 
public pay for what they buy, more 
than they would pay under a tariff for 
revenue only, is about two billions. 
The difference is one of those forms of 
acquisition which can go by no other 
name than graft. It is money taken 
from the pockets of some and put in 
the pockets of others, without compen- 
sation. The tariff is a moral question. 
Some day we shall vote on it with pub- 
lic attention focused on this point of 
view.—Collier’s Weekly. 


* * % 


WORKING ON THE TARIFF 


Lovely work going on at Washington 
in framing—or, rather, framing up— 
the trusts’ own tariff bill. The Sugar 
Trust, which was recently caught 
swindling the government out of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars through 
a system of false weights, is fixing the 
sugar rates. The cotton goods men, 
who sneaked through Congress the law 
imposing a heavy additional tax on 
cheap cottons imported into the Philip- 
pines from England, are busy. The 
Tobacco Trust insists that it be per- 
mitted, under the law, to continue to 
sell short-weight packages. 

The woolen, the lumber, the oil, and 
other pet interests are working hard to 
work us—and beautifully succeeding! 
The people haye known all this for a 
long time, but we think that they are 
beginning to realize the wickedness of 
the whole business as they never did 
before. Some day they will rise up in 
their wrath and put an end to the 
scandal. For taxes ought to be im- 
posed by the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and the people should know just 
how much taxes they pay, and to 
whom they pay them. Neither of these 
things do they or can they know now. 

—Indianapolis News. 
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The population of the United States 
consists of eighty millions of persons, 
mostly consumers, to paraphrase Car- 
lyle’s saying. The function of Con- 
gress is to tax them as heavily as pos- 
sible, and to call the process a ‘‘protec- 
tion,” not taxation. The consumer's 
duty is to “protect” everybody but him- 
self, so we are told. Congress believes 
that he can safely be depended upon 
to do so. He will even protect Con- 
egress in the great enterprise of tariff- 
mongering. It is “unfortunate,” in- 
deed, that he should be reminded of his 
position. His duty is to pay and die; 
his not to reason why.—Boston Herald. 
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ENOUGH TO MAKE FREE TRAD- 
ERS OF US ALL 

The discussion of the tariff bill is fit 
to make free-traders of as all. The 
present tariff, as it stands, is one of the 
greatest existing monuments of human 
selfishness. Its dominant purpose is 
to enrich the shrewd at the cost of the 
laborious. Our great body corporate is 
black with leeches. The present ef- 
fort at tariff revision is an attempt to 
pull a few of them off. The leeches are 
tremendous stickers and suckers, and 
on every big leech there is an army of 
parasites. Our whole industrial sys- 
tem is geared to a vast body of special 
legislation, and is, in effect, a structure 
whose foundation rests on stilts. Some 
day it has got to get down to earth 
again, and meanwhile every jolt that 
lets it down even a single peg, is a 
gain. The cure may finally come out 
of an increased need for foreign mar- 
kets. When we have to buy freely 
what the other nations have to sell to 
us, in order that they may have where- 
with to buy what we must sell to 
them, then at last the protective mon- 
strosities in our tariff may dwindle; 
then, perhaps, we shall have the tariff 
for revenue that we ought to have now, 
and tax-payers will find out, at last, 
where the money comes from that the 
federal government spends. As it is, 
Wwe see money spent, and don’t know 
who pays. All we know is that the 
cost of living is enormously high, and 
that a fraction of the population can 
afford to pay it. 

Of course the country has profited, 
in some things, by protection, but oh, 
the cost, moral and material, of that 
profit!) The theory of protection for in- 
fant industries is not unreasonable; 
neither is the theory of a tariff for rev- 
enue that is incidentally protective. 
But both these theories have been 
merged and lost in the on-sweep of the 
great and primitive theory that it be- 
hooves every true American to get the 
last possible crumb of privilege that he 
ean out of Congress, and to keep every- 
thing he gets until he is choked off from 
it. 

The Civil War was fought by the 
South in the interest of about ten thou- 
sand considerable slave owners and 
their families, and against the most 
vital interests of all the rest of the 
Southern white population. To-day 
there are tens of thousands of Ameri- 
eans, no doubt, whom the Dingley tar- 
iff protects and enriches; but how many 
millions are there whom that tariff 
mulets and burdens, and they, all the 
time, as oblivious to it, as the poor 
whites were of the cost to them of the 


—— 


slavery they were fighting to preserve? 
It is “a rich man’s war, and a poor 
man’s fight” again, this fight for the 
tariff.—Life. 
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“REFORM IT ALTOGETHER” 


AS well to bail the Atlantic 
Ocean with a dipper as to revise the 
tariff and leave a single schedule to 
mark the trail of its surpassing imposi- 
tion and tell the tale of its fathomless 
irony. The words of Hamlet must be 
literally applied, “‘reform it altogether,” 
not a classification left to tempt and 
mislead, not a robbing detail to mystify 
and make outery, one straight scale of 


seek 


so that he who runs 
may read and he who pays taxes may 
know: may read as out of an open book 
of big type and words of one syllable; 
may know to a dollar just what he has 
to pay for what he eats and drinks and 
wears, by reason of the tax. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


revenue duties, 
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A NAUSEATING SPECTACLE 


The present exhibition in Washington 
is singularly nauseating. Stripped of 
its dignified environment, it stands re- 
vealed as a hoggish orgy in which every 
selfish, brutal passion is let loose, in 
which trickery that is naked plundering 
becomes not only excusable, but com- 
mendable. Certain so-called ‘‘jokers”’ 
should be described by an uglier word. 
Nor does the whole unsavory business 
smell the sweeter because of the revela- 
tions of fraud that have been made at 
this port. Protection breeds deceit. 
The sooner tariff revision is over the 
better, yet this will not justify the con- 
ference in meekly accepting flagrant 
violations of the proprieties. 
—Financial Gossip in the N. 

of Commerce. 


Y. Journal 
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If Senator Aldrich and his fellow 
conspirators wished to prove to the na- 
tion that they have no intention of con- 
sidering the tariff schedules judicially, 
that they have no concern for the peo- 
ple as a whole, but only for the inter- 
ests they represent, they could hardly 
have gone about it in a better way. 
Were the question of wage cost really a 
determining factor with them they 
would welcome any light on the sub- 
ject from any quarter. But they have 
already denied that the party to which 
they belong promised revision down- 
ward, and it requires no more assur- 
ance to admit that they will hear testi- 
mony from one side only. What is 
the welfare of the consumer between 
friends and such good friends as they 
and the trusts! There are cases where 
anger is confession, and this appears 
to be one of them. The little confi- 
dence game has all been nicely cooked 
up; it is a neat piece of work—‘sym- 
metrical,’ to use Senator Aldrich’s fav- 


orite word. Then comes along a 
blundering President asking inconven- 
ient questions. No wonder the chief 
prestidigitator, accustomed to dazzling 
his audiences, is annoyed to have the 
trick exposed.—Providence Journal. 
* * * 
AT A SUGAR TRUST DISTRIBUT- 
ING AGENCY 
(Enter Two Country Grocers.) 
Virst 

standard 


Want a barrel of 
What's the 


Grocer—I 
granulated. 
price? 
Agent—Where’s your place of busi- 
ness? 
Virst Grocer—Cobourg, Ontario. 
Agent—Export price $2.60. Here's a 


3825-pound — barrel. The amount is 
$8.45. Thanks. (To the second gro- 


cer)—What can I do for you? 

Second Grocer—A barrel of standard 
granulated. Two-sixty is pretty cheap, 
isn’t it? 

Agent—Where’s your place of busi- 
ness? 

Second Grocer—Hammondsport, New 
York. 

Agent—That’ll be $4.60—a 825-pound 
barrel is $14.94. 

Second But you 
that man a barrel for $2.60. 

Agent—Oh, he’s a Canadian dealer. 
He gets the export price, which is $2 


Grocer just sold 


a hundred under the domestic price. 
Second Grocer—And that’s what the 

I see. 

—Rochester Herald, 


tariff does, is it? 


YVES GUYOT ON FREE TRADE 
To the Editor of The World: 

As The World in its efforts for pure 
and 
the cause of the people by opposing, 


food good clothing is defending 
and almost single-handed, a hostile leg- 
islation that would make the United 
States a nation of consumptives and de- 
generates, 
following from M. Yves Guyot, the uni- 


perhaps you will give the 


versally recognized authority :— 

I thank you for the copy of The 
World. The question of free trade is a 
moral one, I admit, and every protec. 
tionist is a robber. His politics con- 
sist in transferring to himself the prop- 
erty of others. It is also political, for 
protection violates two principles; that 
of equality before the law, as The World 
so justly says, and that of the liberty 
of contract, for it makes the State a 
party to the contract. 

It is finally economic; and if, for 
political reasons, certain men _ plead 
the necessity of propitiating special in- 
terests or particular sections, there is 
no possible argument in favor of pro- 
tection that political economy can 
justify. —leslie Chase. 

Atlantie City. 
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The victory of the people rs 
assured. And it will be re- 
tarded less by the exaggerated 
efforts of our adversaries than 
by our own dissensions and 
lack of method. It is assured 
because the very nature of 
things and the conditions of 
life demand it and prepare 
for it. It will be methodical, 
reasoned, and harmonious. It 
is already foreshadowed with 
the inflexible rigor of a geo- 
metrical construction. 

—Anatole France. 


A NESTOR OF FREE TRADE 

One of the most vigorous champions 
of political freedom, a veritable Nes- 
tor of Free Trade, John Bigelow looks 
forward to his ninety- 
second birthday with his intellectual 
powers undimmed and his interest in 
With recol- 
lections extending the first 
quarter of the last century, he can re- 


approaching 


public affairs unrelaxed. 
back to 
member the days before gas or elec- 
tricity, when the 
home were dipped in the house, where 
of the bed 
and the the 
of the the 
fleece of his father’s sheep, was colored 
by a preparation made from 
rod and sent away to be woven into 


candles used at 


most clothing was also 


spun by 
from 


made; wool, 


women household 
golden 


garments or knit into stockings. 

While still a student Mr. 
came in contact with Parke Godwin 
and William M. Evarts and soon made 
the acquaintance of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, William Cullen Bryant and Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. 


Bigelow 


He manifested a lean- 


provided 


JouHN BIGELOW 


ing towards journalism at an early 
age and the acceptance of an article 
by the New York Revlew gave the first 
that was to be 
largely devoted to letters. 


impulse to a Career 

In spite of the enchantment which 
clings in retrospect about the days of 
childhood, Mr. 
content to let Protectionists sigh for 
conditions of self-sufficiency so well il- 


Bigelow is doubtless 


lustrated by the, home made necessities 
household. 
vast 


father’s 
that the 


by his 


He .is well. aware im- 


provement in material well being that 


would be within, the, reach of. all un- 
der just laws, has .yeen made. possible 
because.no, barriers existed to block 
the free interchanges. of trade within 
the vast borders of, the United States. 


The letter from his straightforward 
pen, printed on another page, shows 


\\\ 


> etme ah os cls ht ' 


that age has not touched him with 
timidity nor dimmed his faith in free- 
dom, 


“Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Qdipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than four- 
score years, 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his ‘Characters of Men,’ 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightin- 
gales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were 
past. 

These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 

How far the gulf-stream of our youth may 
flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 


. 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 
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TARIFF EVIL AND FOR EVIL 
ONLY GOOD 


John Bigelow Not for Half Measures 
in Tariff Reform 


A recent letter from the chairman 
of the Tariff Reform Committee of 
the Reform Club, asking for financial 
support, has brought forth the follow- 
ing reply from John Bigelow: 

“T have read the circular of the 
Tariff Reform Committee. But I 
have no faith in a revision of the tar- 
iff, downwards or in any other direc- 
tion, but regard it as vicious alto- 
gether, morally and economically ‘evil 
and for evil only good.’ 

“Your hope of a revision downwards 
is an idle dream, as idle as baying the 
moon for rain. To expect a reduction 
of the tariff in this country is to ex- 
pect a dipsomaniae to clamor for 
water instead of whiskey. The pro- 
tectionist always wants more protec- 
tion. Hamilton felt it necessary to 
apologize to the nation for proposing 
a tariff of 744 per cent. on a few arti- 
cles, a list of which did not occupy the 
whole of one side of a letter sheet. 
That was in 1792. More than a cen- 
tury has elapsed, and every excuse 
originally presented for a tariff has 
long been outlawed, and yet our tariff 
has constantly increased until now 
one-half of our revenue is collected 
from our imports alone, and upon no 
other pretext but simply protection for 
the sake of protection. That half is 
taken for the most part directly from 
the producing class, which it impover- 
ishes, to enrich the protected, who 
may properly be called our slave- 
owners. 


Danger of Civil War 


“Your hope from the division of the 
Administration party over the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill is, I think, largely a 
delusion. No one can count the num- 
ber of people that are willing to steal, 
or go on the highway for a living, 
whenever public sentiment or the law 
will say or even countenance the im- 
plication that these modes of living 
are not disreputable. We have before 
us in the tariff precisely the same is- 
sue that confronted us in the rebellion 
of 1861. The Southern planter wanted 
slave labor for its cheapness, and. the 
Southern politician for the privilege of 
haying every three negroes the planter 
owned counted at the polls as equiva- 
lent to one white man. ' 

“When the census of 1860 revealed 
the fact that the political supremacy 
in this country had been translated by 
Providence to the north side of the 


Potomac; that the privileges which the 
Constitution had previously guaran- 
teed the South were not only not to 
be extended into the free territories, 
but that the supply of unrequited la- 
bor was besides exposed to additional 
peril in the States where it was pro- 
tected by the Constitution, the South 
with singular unanimity proclaimed 
that slave labor was of more impor- 
tance to her than the Union. The re- 
sult was that we had then and not 
till then to get rid of the unrighteous 
three-fifths protection which the Con- 
Stitution had given to the slave-hold- 
ing planters, by a long and bloody 
war. 

“To me it appears that protection is 
even more firmly fixed in its saddle 
than ever slavery was, because the 
property it gives to the protected 
every year exceeds the total value of 
the slave property of the United States 
when it was at its maximum. 

“T make no pretensions to being a 
prophet, and therefore I will-only ask 
what reason is there for hoping for a 
deliverance from the unrighteous bur- 
den of protection by any less severe 
trials than those by which we effaced 
the only reproach upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provided by 
our conscript fathers who framed it. 
What motive had the Southern planter 
to go to war for the protection of 
slavery that the Republican party has 
not a far greater, to fight for pro- 
tection? 


Debauching Democrats 


“Your circular speaks of the conver- 
sions of Republicans to free trade, but 
it says nothing of their faculty for de- 
bauching Democrats. With the enor- 
mous patronage of the Federal govern- 
ment, it is always easy to secure 
enough members to hold the balance 
of power in every Congress. The Pro- 
tectionists will cheerfully support any 
measure, however abominable, to se- 
cure enough Democratic votes to main- 
tain or increase the tariff. 

“For these reasons I am not sure 
that we can hope for any better re- 
sult from this extra session of Con- 
gress than that Payne and Aldrich 
may have their way without any suc- 
cessful obstruction, and may give us 
as monstrous a tariff bill as they are 
capable of inditing. Perhaps in time, 
national insolvency, towards which we 
are drifting with a crazy recklessness, 
may save us from another civil war. 
Nothing else will. All appeals for a 
revision and a reduction of the tariff 
are like appeals to inebriates not to 
drink to excess, to burglars not to 


burgle so much, to thieves not to 
steal so often, to swindlers not to 
swindle the chief of police or the 
judges of the criminal courts. In each 
and every case these appeals are not 
merely a toleration of crime but an ex- 
cuse for it, just as the toleration of 
slavery blinded more than half the na- 
tion for nearly a century to the fact 
that slavery was not only a disgrace 
to any nation, but a violation of the 
divine law, which had to be expiated 
by trials proportioned to its enormity. 

“When your Reform Committee is 
prepared to take a firm stand against 
any tariff upon imports, to make every 
harbor on our 6,000 miles of sea coast 
as free to the commerce of the world 
as those of New York are to those 
of New Jersey, or those of Pennsyl- 
vania are to those of Virginia, I shall 
be happy to join you and do what I 
can to promote the success of your 
labors. In such a work I should have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I was 
not even indirectly countenancing a 
vicious system of taxation, also that I 
was helping to put our statesmen upon 
an inquiry for sources of revenue that 
were not tainted with every crime, 
save murder, of which highwaymen 
have ever been condemned by the 
laws of God or man.” 


INSPIRED LEADERSHIP 

The recent letter of John Bigelow 
analyzing and denouncing our protec- 
tive tariffs was an inspiration, and, at 
this crisis in our taxation question, 
most suggestive. The protected inter- 
ests and the Senate, bound together 
by the “cohesive power of public 
plunder,” have been on exhibition as 
never before; and the country has 
looked on and has understood as never 
before. A large majority of voters in 
both parties now know that protection 
means more and still more, never less. 
For the first time, a serious division 
has occurred in the ranks of the high 
protection party, and ten Senators 
have persistently and consistently op- 
posed the present Dill. 

Coming just at this time, and under 
all these circumstances, the letter of 
John Bigelow shows the wisest and 
most inspiring kind of leadership. 

Let us be honest with ourselves; let 
us not be afraid to speak and work 
and vote for free trade; let the news- 
papers educate the public. as to how 
abundance of revenue can be raised by 
internal taxes and by tariff levied 
upon specific articles for revenue pur- 
poses with no thought of protection; 
let us fight this present vicious sys- 


tem of taxation from a moral stand- 
point, and with a self-respecting prin- 
ciple, and not by cringingly asking 
the enemy for a paltry 5 or 10 per 
cent. reduction. No great battle for 
the people’s rights can ever be won 
by such weak, lack-of-principle fight- 
ing as we have been satisfied with in 
the past, and I pray for some political 
leader who will raise such a stand- 
ard, and lead us to what would event- 
ually be an assured victory. 

—Charles T. Ives, in New York Evening 
Post. 


RECIPROCITY GIVES WAY TO 
RETALIATION 


When the new tariff bill comes into 
force there will disappear from na- 
tional polity all trace of reciprocity 
save the single treaty with Cuba. In 
place of reciprocity will enter commer- 
cial retaliation, and we shall have 
placed ourselves on the same plane 
of high protectionism as Germany and 
France. We shall have a high mini- 
mum tariff and a still higher maxi- 
mum or general tariff. The era of 
concessions in tariff rates will be over 
for there are no reductions of duties 
in our retaliatory programme, only an 
abstention from raising them still 
higher, provided there is no “undue 
discrimination” against us in foreign 
tariffs. In this scheme of retaliation 
the protective policy reaches its high- 
water mark, for retaliation means the 
possibility of application, in a given in- 
stance, of prohibitory rates of duty, 
and the practical extermination of 
commerce. The protectionist forces 
have won a decisive triumph in the 
adoption of the policy of retaliation. 
They have done pretty nearly what 
Speaker Cannon said at the beginning 
would suit the standpatters—they 
have made the Dingley rates as to im- 
portant schedules the minimum tariff, 
and have enacted that the maximum 
tariff shall be 25 per cent. ad valorem 
additional to the minimum rates. 

The course of international trade, 
now more than ever, is beset with hos- 
tile tariffs, and the manufacturers of 
every protectionist country rest upon 
an artificial basis which is difficult 
and even hazardous to disturb. Like 
the race for naval supremacy, the race 
for commercial supremacy through 
high tariff stimulation knows no place 
to stop. If tariff reduction is as 
academic a matter as the reduction 
of armaments, then indeed are we 
without much hope. Protectionism is 
as hard a nut to crack as militarism. 

—Washington Herald. 
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A FRAUDULENT BILL 


Iniquitous Bargains, Struck in the 
Dark—Protective System a Sink of 
Political Corruption 


Of the new tariff the New York Even- 
ing Post says: 

Its reception by the press is, at 
best, a damning with faint praise. 
Many Republican newspapers, partic- 
ularly in the West, continue to de- 
nounce the bill as falling far short of 
the pledges made by the party and 
Mr. Taft, and as containing too many 
of those iniquitous bargains, struck in 
the dark, which have come to make 
protection synonymous with fraud. 
With public opinion so mixed and 
heated, a calm and fair review of 
what has been done, and what left 
undone, is more than ever ealled 
for. 

Taking the bill section by section, 
we find the reductions in duty far 
more numerous than the increases. 
This is not saying that the net re- 
sult will work out in a remission of 
taxes on the necessaries of life. That 
can be determined only after actual 
trial has been made. The estimates 
and predictions made on either side 
are inconclusive. Certainly, Chairman 
Payne’s table, attempting to prove 
that taxes have been lowered on #4,- 
000,006,000 worth of ‘goods  con- 
sumed,’ is worthless. He does not 
venture to say that the actual cost to 
the consumer of any one of those arti- 
cles will be less in consequence of the 
new tariff. In the metal schedules 
there has been a sweeping reduction— 
averaging rather more than 50 per 
cent. This brings the duties consider- 
ably lower than in the Wilson bill. 
But these iron and steel duties are 
wholy unnecessary and usually inoper- 
ative. ‘Their only effect can be, not 
to lower present prices, but to pre- 
vent a domestic monopoly from push- 
ing prices too high. In other words, 
the maximum of tariff exaction has 
been cut down: that is all. What defi- 
nite benefit the consumer will realize 
in house and store, remains problemat- 
ical. 

With all the reductions that are to 
be thrown into one scale, there are 
certain failures to reduce, with some 
actual and indefensible increases, to 
go into the other; and it is a question 
if these are not heayy enough to out- 
weigh the reductions. First among 
these outrages, stand the taxes on 
clothing, These are wickedly made 
higher. The Wilson Dill sought 
bravely to do something for the con- 


sumer by making wool free, and 
woollen clothing cheaper; but the 
Dingley law put back the premium on 
tuberculosis, in the shape of highly 
taxed wool and woolens, and it is left 
untouched in the present bill. And 
the duties on cotton goods are in- 
creased. Chairman Payne confesses 
that the advance is 3 per cent.; but 
experts in the cotton business have 
taken the various grades, kind by 
kind, and duty by duty, and shown 
that the increases run from 8 to 47 per 
cent. Now, this right to levy on the 
common people, precisely like the one 
conveyed in the silk schedules, was 
granted in one of those midnight 
agreements with manufacturers which 
make the protective system a sink of 
political corruption. The right per- 
sons went to Washington to ‘‘see’”’ Ald- 
rich, and came away openly boasting 
that the thing had been “fixed.” It ig 
the old scheme of plunder in full 
vigor. 
The Only Hope 


There is just one hope. If the Pres- 
ident uses the authority given him to 
appoint an expert and unpurchasable 
tariff commission, these monstrous 
schedules may be exposed in their op: 
pressive operation, and shown by sucb 
an array of evidence to be burdensome 
and criminal that Congress, under 
Presidential urging, may be led to re- 
vise them separately. Only so can we 
now expect even to approximate a tar- 
iff that shall be ‘scientific’; at least 
in the sense of not being scien- 
tific thievery. If the President has 
really enlisted for the entire war, 
he will press forward along these 
lines. 

The history of tariff reform in this 
country has, it must be confessed, been 
too often that of hopes deferred and 
hearts made sick. When the compro- 
mise tariff bill of 1833 was passed, 
promising the ultimate abolition of 
protective duties, the Evening Post de- 
clared its “deep and sincere gratifica- 
tion’ that ‘‘the restrictive system had 
been given over to a sure though lin- 
gering dissolution.” Little could the 
editors of that day have imagined that 
their successors would, seventy years 
later, still be fighting the same enemy. 
They did not know so much as Amer- 
icans have since learned of the per- 
sistent and demoralizing power of men 
bent on securing laws to make them 
rich at the expense of their fellows. 
In the long warfare against this form 
of unscrupulous greed, many eyes have 
been opened. The latest to be disillu- 
sioned is President Taft. 
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EDITORIAL 
Editorial comments on the Payne 
Tariff Bill are superfluous in view of 
the. expressions of the press of the 
country since the farce was enacted. 
The minute fraction of decline claimed 
stand-patters is absolutely 
relief to consumers. 


by .the 
negligible as a 
The cost of living still increases, and 
effective opposition to ‘the tariff will 
be manifested by the consumers, whose 
incomes will be less adequate than 
ever. | 

> But even more potent than the ma- 
terial argument must be the moral ef- 
feet produced by the shameless revela- 
tion of tariff-making, so completely 
and transparently exhibited by the dis- 
selisions. of <the Republicans in Con- 
gress. “Phe open ayowal of selfish mo- 
tives. reveals a moral callousness 
shocking | to people never before so 
plainly-confronted with the facts. The 
bitter divisions among Protectionists 
themselves are bound to change the 
direction. of party politics. - More than 
ever the moral and religious sentiment 
of the. country is aroused, nor will it 
be easily allayed. 

* * * 


In view of the general condemnation 
of the tariff as one of spoliation in be- 
half of special interests, any serious 


attempt to cure the evil by gradual 
reduction becomes ridiculous. Only a 
lunatic would advocate the gradual 


suppression of a forest fire or an epi- 
demic of Asiatic cholera. No less im- 
possible is it to curtail and gradually 
extinguish the cancer of Protection. It 
is as alien to Democracy as was the 
institution of slavery. Neither can ex- 
ist with a truly free government. Two 
irreconcilable forces are grappling, and 
neither can give quarter to the other. 
It is a struggle of war to the knife, 
and the knife to the hilt. 

% * * 


As never before, with all the sophis- 
tries’ torn: awiy. fromthe false Sys- 
tem, we seé “distinctly the. foe which 
confronts us. “Ihe councils of Free 
Traders: will’ no. longer, be weakened 
by opportunists and. temporizers. ‘“Un- 
der which king, Bezonian? Speak or 
die,”? will -be. the: straightforward ques- 
tion to: be answered. That we have 
reached this important point is illus- 
trated’ by: the noble.detter of John Bige- 
low (which we print-in another col- 
umm), andzby..the reeent, utterances of 
Charles::Francis: Adams, whose long 
forbearance « regarding vested .interests 
was notable. Plain, words,and unwel- 
come truth are now in: order, and we 


face the problem with no illusions and 
with fresh strength. We welcome the 
conflict at close quarters and doubt not 
of the result, however delayed by the 
vested interests which are fighting for 
their monopoly. 


* * 


The international aspect of Free 
Trade is encouraging. The interest is 
world-wide and cannot be localized, 
and it is fitting that the best sentiment 
of all nations should be united in the 
good cause. The movement is taking 
form in several countries and will 
speed the day when a parliament of 
the world will supersede the warring 
legislatures whose view is confined to 
geographical limits. The sooner we 
subordinate patriotism to the universal 
spirit of brotherhood, the sooner we 
shall arrive at the desired goal where 
our country is the world and our coun- 
trymen are all mankind. 


* * me 


We print a remarkable speech by 
Lloyd-George, the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, concerning the land 
question. Free Traders generally fail 
to see the close connection between 
artificial taxes and those that are hy 
nature -just. Sufficient revenue for 
government expenses can be obtained 
without oppressing wealth on the one 
hand or labor on the other. Monopoly, 
which now, despoils both, can be made 
to bear the burden. When that point 
is reached, the power of government to 
license men to steal will be destroyed 
and the true rights of property and 
natural distribution of wealth will be 
manifest. 

It is a remarkable struggle now in 
progress‘in England. The simple an- 
nouncement of the budget has para- 
lyzed the Protectionists, who were 
making apparent gains, and reunited 
the Liberal party, which was showing 
signs of disintegration. Now two clear 
and vital principles are joined in con- 
flict—the conscience and moral enthu- 
siasm of the nation adding to the 
strength of the Liberal party and the 
Chancellor of the Hxchequer. Those 
who fail to see the clearness of the 


“issue and the immense advantage of 


the fundamental principle upon which 
it stands, will find enlightenment in 
watching the progress of the debates. 
It is one,of the most momentous de- 
partures in the history of. civilization, 
and Democracy will rise or fall with 


the decision. 


* * * 


sensible view of the 
that the 


The following 


London Nation indieates 


sophistry of a moderate tariff has lost 
its power of further deception and will 
not find easy acceptance in Hngland. 

“The adoption of the protective idea 
and its embodiment in legislation have 
indeed been historically the inost bn- 
portant factors in the construction of 
the perilous machine which has mas- 
tered American democracy. This ig- 
nominy and injury suffered by the na- 
tion nearest allied to us by race, in- 
stitutions, religion and morals, will «s- 
suredly be suffered here if we once 
permit this accursed system of organ- 
ized corruption—to which Mr. Balfour 
invites by the sophistical epithet of a 
‘moderate and equitable’ tariff—to set 
its foot again on English soil. The 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff furnishes a crush- 
ing rejoinder to Tariff Reformers of 
Mr. Balfour’s type with their silly talk 
of little ten per cent. duties which 
‘nobody will feel.’ ” 


Rs ee ee, 

This number of the Broadside is the 
last that will appear under the editor- 
ship of William Lloyd Garrison. The 
above brief editorials were dictated by 
him from his sick bed, after he had 
compiled and arranged, with the as- 
sistance of his son, the other contents 
of the number. He eagerly awaited 
the final proofs of the pages, which 
were placed in his hands on Saturday 
evening, September 11, when he read 
and corrected this page. He died the 
following noon, after several months of 
failing health, borne with unfailing ine 
tience and sweetness of spirit. 

During the five years in which he 
has served the American I'ree Trade 
League as its Secretary, without re- 
muneration, Mr. Garrison has been, as 
Mr.-Charles Francis Adams remarked 
at the late annual dinner, ‘its back- 
bone and moving spirit.” The Broad- 
sidé was of his inception, and its mod- 
est file of nineteen numbers consti- 
tutes, as the Boston Transcript recently 
observed, a “Golden Treasury” of the 
literature of Free Trade, to the ‘‘in- 
exhaustible and indescribable riches” 
of which the index in the seventeenth 


nhumber gives ready access. It was at 


no slight expenditure of his fast-wan- 
ing physical strength that Mr. Garri- 
son prepared and delivered his vig- 
orous speech at the last annual dinner 
in May. That .and his work on this 
number ofthe; Broadside constitute his 
last ‘offering to ithe .cause so dear to 
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THE FREE TRADER’S CREED 
Sound Doctrine from a Republican 
Editor. 

“I believe in one God, the Father, 
who hath made of one blood all Na- 
tions that dwell on the face of the 
earth, and appointed the bounds of 
their habitations; that He made the 
globe one-fourth land and three-fourths 
water with express intent that there 
should ,;be the freest possible com- 
merce between nations, and that from 
the beginning until now every nation 
which fenced itself in and others out—- 
from that moment began to wither and 
die. 

“T believe that commerce is the true 
hand-maid of civilization and Chris- 
tianity; that no nation ever progressed 
without trade with others, and that 
every nation’s progress has been in 
exact proportion to the freedom of its 
trade. History does not show a single 
exception. 

“T believe that a system restricting 
foreign trade is simply organized Na- 
tional selfishness; and like all selfish- 
ness, it hurts the one aimed at a little 
and the one who practices it a great 
deal: it taxes one citizen to give bounty 
to another, impoverishing the payer 
and degrading the receiver; and as a 
consequence the laborers in all ‘pro- 
tected’ industries tend rapidly to be- 
come a half-pauperized and rebellious 
class, a burden to the Nation in pros- 
perity and a terrible menace in ad- 
versity. 

“T believe this Nation has a Christian 
duty to perform towards other nations 
on this continent; that the best way 
to do it is to give them the benefit of 
our civilization while we get the bene- 
fit of their natural wealth, by a mutual 
free interchange of products, and that 
any man who is ‘afraid of the com- 
petition’ of South American, Mexican 
or Central American, should be 
ashamed to boast of Yankee enterprise. 

“T believe that all laws in restraint 
of legitimate trade are the joint prod- 
uct of cowardice, ignorance and greed, 
that free trade is the true policy of 
aul Christian and that 200 
years of unrestricted free trade would 
draw all civilized nations into one fed- 
yar almost an im- 


nations: 


eration and render 
possibility. 

“IT believe that as the Republican 
party started on the basis of free State, 
free speech, free press and free men, 
it is logically bound to go on to free 
trade, which rests upon the same bed- 
rock of eternal verities and is just as 
much.a natural right.” 
—John- H. Beadle in 
Tribune, 1881. 


Rockville (Ind.) 


THE BRITISH BUDGET 


English Free Traders Marching 
Onward 


Under the auspices of. the Budget 
League, Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, recently addressed a 
very large meeting in the Edinburgh 
Castle, Limehouse, London. The build- 
ing was with an audience 
which numbered about four thousand. 


packed 


Mr. Lloyd-George, who had a great re- 


ception on rising to speak, said: 

We are raising money for the pur- 
pose of assisting our 
societies to provide for the sick and the 
widows and orphans. We are provid- 
ing money to enable us to develop the 


resources of our own land. 


A Golden Swamp 


Let us take first of all the tax on un- 
developed land and on increment. Not 
far from here not so many years ago, 
between the Lea and the Thames, you 
had hundreds of acres of land which 
was not very useful even for agricul- 
tural purposes. In the main it was a 
sodden marsh. The commerce and the 
trade of London increased under Free 
Trade. The tonnage of your shipping 
went up by hundreds of thousands and 
by millions. Labor was attracted from 
all parts of the country to help with 
all this trade and business done here. 
What happened? There was no hous- 
ing accommodation. This part of Lon- 
don became overcrowded, and the pop- 
ulation overflowed. That was the op- 
portunity of the owners of the marsh. 
All that land became valuable building 
land, and land which used to be rented 
at £2 or £38 an acre has been selling 
within the last few years at £2,000 an 
acre, £38,000 an acre, £6,000 an acre, 
£8,000 an acre. Who created that in- 
crement? Who made that golden 
swamp? Was it the landlord? Was 
it his energy? Was it his brains—his 
forethought? It was purely the com- 
bined efforts of all the people engaged 
in the trade and commerce of that part 
of London. The trader, the merchant. 


the shipowner, the dock laborer, the’ 


workman—everybody except the land- 
lord. 

Golders Green is a case in point. A 
few years ago there was a plot of land 
there which was sold at £160. Last 
year I went and opened a tube railway 
there. What: was the result? That 
very piece of land has been sold at 
£2,100. £160 before the railway was 
opened, before I went there—£2,100 
now. I am entitled to 20 per cent. on 
that. There are many cases when 
landlords take advantage of the exi- 
gencies of commerce and of industry, 


great friendly ~ 


an acre for it. 


take advantage of the needs of muni- 
cipalities, and even of national needs, 
and of the monopoly which they have 
got in land in a particular neighbor- 
hood, in order to demand extortionate 
prices. Take the very well known case 
of the Duke of Northumberland, when a 
County. Council wanted to buy a small 
plot of land as a site for a school to 
train the children who, in due course, 
would become the men laboring on his 
The rent was quite an in- 
His contribution to 
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property. 
significant thing. 
the rates I forget,—lI think ‘on the basis 
of 20s. an acre. What did he demand 
for it for a school? £900 an acre. 
‘Well, all we say is this. Mr. Buxton 
and I say if it is worth £900, let him 
pay taxes on £900. 


The Cause of Overcrowding 


A case was given me from Richmond, 
which is very interesting. The Town 
Jouncil .of Richmond recently built 
some workmen’s under a 
housing scheme. --The. land appeared 
on the rate-book as of the value of 
¢4, and, being agricultural, the dJandlord 
only paid half the rates, .and. you and 
I paid the rest for him. It. is situated 
on the extreme edge of the. borough. 


cottages 


Therefore it is not very accessible, and 
the Town Council thought they would 
get it cheap. But they -didn’t know 
their landlord. They-had to pay £2,000 
The. result.is.that in- 
stead. of having a good. housing scheme, 
with plenty of gardens, plenty of open 
space, plenty of breathing. space, plenty 
of room for the workmen ‘at the. enel 
of their days, forty-cottages had to, be 
crowded on to two acres. If the land 
had been valued at its true-valie that 
landlord would have been, at any rate, 
contributing his fair share of the pub- 
lic revenue, and it is just conceivable 
that he might have been driven to sell 
at a more reasonable price. Ae 
The Gorringe case is a very familiar 


case. It was the case of the Duke of 
Westminster. Oh these dukes! How 
they harass us. Take that case. 


Mr. Gorringe had got a lease of the 
premises at a few hundred pounds a 


year, ground rent. He built up. 2 
great business there. He was a very 
able business man, and when. the 


end of the lease came he went to the 
Duke of Westminster and ,he .said, 
“Will you renew my lease? ..J yant, to 
carry on my business here.’ - He sé id, 
“Oh yes, I will, but I will do it on con- 
dition that the few, hundreds a year 
you pay for the ground rent. shall in 
future be £4,000 a year.” .In addition 
to that he had to pay-a, fine, mind you, 
of £50,000, and he had to build up huge 
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premises at enormous expense accord- 
ing to plans submitted to the Duke of 
Westminster. All I can say is this. 
If it is confiscation and robbery for us 
to take 10 per cent. what would you 
call this taking nine-tenths? 


Who Made the Mountains? 


The landlords are receiving eight 
millions a year by way of royalties. 
What for? They never deposited the 
coal there. It was not they who 
planted these great, granite rocks in 
Wales. Who laid the foundations of 
the mountains? Was it the landlords? 
And yet he by some divine right de- 
mands—for merely the right for men 
to risk their lives in hewing these 
rocks—eight millions a year. Take any 
coalfield. I went down to a coalfield 
the other day and they pointed out to 
me many collieries there. They said:— 
“You see that colliery there. The first 
man who went there spent a quarter 
of a million in sinking shafts, in driv- 
ing mains and levels. He never got 
coal. The second man who came spent 
£100,000, and he failed. The third man 
came along, and he got the coal.” But 
what was the landlord doing in the 
meantime? The first man failed, but 
the landlord got his royalties, the land- 
lord got his dead rents. The second 
man failed, but the landlord got his 
royalties. These capitalists put their 
money in when the scheme failed. 
What did the landlord put in? He 
himself put in the bailiffs. The cap- 
italist risks at any rate the whole of 
money. The engineer puts his 
The miner risks his life. 


his 
brain in. 


The Day of Reckoning at Hand 


In the very next colliery to the one 
I descended, just three years ago 
300 people lost their lives. . . . 
And yet when the Prime Minister and 
I knock at the door of these great land- 
lords and say to them, “Here, you 
know these poor fellows who have been 
digging up royalties at the risk of their 
lives, some of them are old, they have 
survived the perils of their trade, they 
are broken, they can earn no more, 
won’t you give something towards 
keeping them out of the workhouse?” 
They scowl at you, and we say, “Only 
a halfpenny, just a copper.” They say, 
“You thieves,” and they turn their dogs 
on to us. Every day you can hear 
their bark. If this is an indication of 
the view taken by these great land- 
lords of their responsibility to the peo- 
ple who at the risk of life create their 
wealth, then I say their day of reck- 
oning is at hand. 
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“MIR. DOOLEY ON THE TAREE 


By-bees 


“Me congressman sint me a copy iv 
th’ tariff bill th’ other day. He’s a fine 
fellow, that congressinan iv mine. He 
looks afther me inthrests well. He 
knows what a gr-reat reader I am. I 
don’t care what I read. So he sint me 
a copy iv th’ tariff bill an’ I’ve been 
studyin’ it f'r a week. ’Tis a fine piece 
iv summer lithrachoor. ’Tis full iv 
action an’ romance. I haven’t read 
annything to akel it since I used to get 
th’ Deadwood Dick series. 

“I’m in favor iv havin’ it read on 
th’ Foorth iv July instead iv th’ dec- 
laration iv independence. It gives ye 
some idee iv th’ kind iv gloryous gov- 
ermint we’re livin’ undher to see our 
fair Columbia puttin’ her brave young 
arms out an’ defindin’ the products iv 
our soil fr’m steel rails to porous plas- 
thers, hooks an’ eyes, artificyal horse- 
hair an’ bone casings, which comes 
undher th’ head iv clothing an’ I sup- 
pose is a polite name f’r pantaloons. 


D’ye Know Aldhrich? 


“Ty eoorse, low, sordid people like ye, 
Hinnissy, will kick because it’s goin’ 
to cost ye more to indulge ye’er taste 
in ennervating luxuries. D’ye know 
Sinitor Aldhrich? Ye don’t? I’m sur- 
prised to hear that. He knows ye. 
Why, he all but mentions ye’er name 
in two or three places. He does so. 
"Tis as if he said: ‘This here yulgar 
plutoecrat Hinnissy is turnin’ th’ heads 
iv our young men with his garish dis- 
play. Befure this, counthries have per- 
ished because iv th’ ostintation iv th’ 
arrystocracy. We must presarve th’ 
ideels ivy American simplicity. We'll 
show this vulgar upstart that he can’t 
humilyate his fellow citizens be goin’ 
around dhressed up like an Asyatic 
favrite iv th’ Impror Neero, be hivens! 
How will we git at him, says ye? 
We'll put a tax iv 60 per cent. on ready 
made clothin’ costin’ less thin $10 a suit. 
That'll teach him to squander money 
wrung fr’m Jawn D. Rockyfellar in th’ 
Roo dilly Pay. We’ll go further thin 
that. We'll put a tax iv 40 per cent. 
on knitted undherwear costin’ less thin 
$1.25 a dozen. We'll make a specyal 
assault on woolen socks an’ cowhide 
shoes. We'll make an example iv this 
here pampered babe iv fortune,’ says 
he. An’ there it is. Ye haven’t got a 
thing on ye’er back excipt ye’er skin— 
an’ that may be there, I haven’t got as 
far as th’ hide schedule yet—that ain’t 
mentioned in this here boolwark iv our 
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liberties. It’s ye’er own fault. If ye 
will persist in wearin’ these gee-gaws 
ye’ll have to pay f’r thim. If ye will 
go on decoratin’ ye’er house with shin- 
gles an’ paint an’ puttin’ paper on the 
walls an’ adornin’ th’ inside iv it with 
ye’er barbaric taste f’r eight-day 
clocks, cane bottom chairs an’ kero- 
sene lamps, ye’ve got to settle, that’s 
all. Ye’ve flaunted ye’er wealth too 
long in the face iv a sturdy people. 


Some Nicissaries of Existence 


“Ye’d think th’ way such as ye talk 
that ivrything is taxed. It ain’t so. 
*Tis an insult to th’ pathritism iv Con- 
gress to say so. Th’ republican party, 
with a good deal iv assistance fr’m 
pathriotic dimmycrats, has been thrue 
to its promises. Look at th’ free list, 
if ye don’t believe it. Practically ivry- 
thing nicissry to existence comes in 
free. What, f’r example, says ye? I'll 
look. Here it is. Curling stones. 
There, I told ye. Curling stones are 
free. Ye’ll be able to buy all ye’ll need 
this summer f'r practically nawthin’. 
No more will ladies comin’ into this 
counthry have to conceal curling stones 
in their stockin’s to avoid th’ iniquitous 
customs. 

“What else? Well, teeth. Here it 
is in th’ bill: ‘Teeth free iv jooty.’ 
Undher th’ Dingley bill they were 
heavily taxed. Onless ye cud prove 
that they had cost ye less thin a hun- 
dhred dollars, or that ye had worn thim 
f’r two years in Europe, or that ye 
were bringin’ thim in f’r scientific pur- 
poses or to give to a museem, there 
was an enormous jooty on teeth. Th’ 
governmint used to sind profissyonal. 
humorists down to th’ docks to catch 
th’ teeth smugglers. But fr’m now on 
ye can flaunt ye’er teeth in th’ face 
iv anny inspictor. Ye don’t have to 
declare thim. Ye don’t have to put 
thim in th’ bottom iv ye’er thrunk. Ye 
don’t have to have thim chalked or 
labelled befure ye get off th’ dock. Ye 
don’t have to hand a five to th’ in- 
Spictor an’ whisper, ‘I’ve got a few 
bicuspids that I picked up while 
abroad. Be a good fellow an’ let me 
through.’ No, sir; teeth are free. 


Jooty on Pulu Removed 


“What other  nicissities, 
Well, there’s sea moss. 
thing. Ivry poor man will apprecyate 
havin’ sea moss to stir in his tea. 
Newspapers, nuts an’ nux vomica ar-re 
free. Ye can take th’ London Times 


Says ye? 
That’s a good 
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now.. But that ain’t all, be anny 
means. They’ye removed th’ jooty on 
Pulu. I didn’t think they’d go that far, 


but in spite iv th’ protests iv th’ Pulu 
foundaries iv Sheboygan, they ruth- 
lessly sthruck it fr’m th’ list iv jooty- 
able articles. Ye know what Pulu is, 
iv coorse, an’ I’m sure ye’'ll be glad to 
know that this refreshin’ biv’rage or 
soop is on th’ free list. Sinitor Root, 
in behalf iv th’ Pulu growers iv New 
York, objicted, but Sinitor Aldhrich was 
firm. ‘No, sir,’ he says, ‘we must not 
tax anything that enters into th’ daily 
life iv th’ poor,’ he says. ‘While not 
a dhrinkin’ man mesilf, I am no bigot, 
an’ I wud not deny anny artisan his 
scuttle iv Pulu,’ he says. So Pulu was 
put on th’ free list an’ iv coorse Zapper 
an’ Alazarin had to go on, too, as it is 
on’y be addin’ thim to Pulu that ye can 
make axle-grease. 


Plenty of Canary Bird Seed 


“There was a gr-reat sthruggle over 
canary bur-rd seed. Riprisintatives iv 
th’ Chicago packers insisted that in 
time canary bur-rds cud be taught to 
eat pork chops. Many sinitors thought 
that th’ next step wud be to take th’ 
jooty off cuttlefish bone, an’ thus 
sthrike a blow at th’ very heart iv our 
protictive system. But Sinitor Tillman, 
who is a gr-reat frind iv th’ canary 
bur-rd an’ is niver seen without wan 
perched on his wrist which he has 
taught to swear, put up a gallant fight 
f’'r his proteges, an’ thousands iv can- 
ary bur-rds sang with a lighter heart 
that night. Canary bur-rd seed will 
be very cheap this year an’ anny Amer- 
ican wurrukin’ man that keeps a ca- 
nary bur-rd needn’t go to bed hungry. 
There ought to be some way iv teachin’ 
their wives how to cook it. It wud 
make a nourishin’ dish whin ye have 
whetted ye’er face on a piece iv cut- 
tlefish bone. It is betther f’r th’ voice 
thin corned beef an’ cabbage. I’m sure 
that th’ reason American wurrukin’ 
men don’t hop around an’ sing over 
their wurruk is because they are im- 
properly fed. 


Divvy-Divvy His Motto 

“Yes, sir, canary bur-rd seed is free. 
What else? Lookin’ down th’ list I see 
that divvy-divvy is free also. This 
was let in as a compliment to Sinitor 
Aldhrich. It’s his motto. Be th’ inthra- 
duction iv this harmless dhrug into th’ 
discussion he’s been able to get a Dill 
through that’s satisfacthry to ivrywan. 
But I’m suprised to see that spunk is 
on th’ free list. Is our spunk indus- 
three dead? Is there no pathrite to de- 
mand that we be proticted against th’ 


pauper spunk iv Europe? Maybe me 
frind Willum Taft had it put on th’ 
free list. I see in a pa-aper th’ other 
day that what was needed at th’ White 
House was a little more spunk. But 
does he have to import it fr’m abroad, 
I ask ye? Isn’t there enough American 
spunk? 


Other Joys of the Free List 

“Well, sir, there are a few iv th’ 
things that are on th’ free list. But 
there are others, mind ye. Here’s some 
iv thim: Apatite, hogs’ bristles, wur- 
ruks iv art more thin twenty years old, 
kelp, marshmallows, life boats, silk 
worms’ eggs, stilts, skeletons, turtels 
an’ leeches. Th’ new tariff bill puts 
these familyar commodyties within th’ 
reach iv all. 

“Ye feel betther now about undher- 
wear - costin’-less-thin-a-dollar-twinty- 
five-a-dozen-forty-per-cint., don’t ye? 
‘Well, I’ve saved th’ best f’r th’ last. 
What d’ye think ends th’ free list? Vl 
give ye twinty chances an ye'll niver 
guess. Blankets? No. Sugar? Wrong. 
Flannel shirts? Thry to be a little 
practical, Hinnissy. Sinitor Aldhrich 
ain’t no majician. Well, I might as 
well tell ye if ye’re sure ye’re heart is 
sthrong an’ ye can stand a joyful sur- 
prise. Ar-re ye ready? Well, thin, joss 
sticks an’ opyum f’r smokin’ ar-re on 
th’ free list! If they ain’t I’m a Chiny- 
man, an if they are I’ll be wan pretty 
soon. Me good an’ great frind fr’m 
Rhode Island has made me th’ akel iv 
anny Chink that iver rolled a _ pill. 
Th’ tariff bill wudden’t be complete 
without that there item. But it ought 
to read: ‘Opyum f’r smokin’ while 
readin’ th’ tariff bill.’ 


Give Them Their Deserts 

“Well, sir, if nobody else has read 
th’ debates on th’ tariff bill, I have. 
An’ [ll tell ye, Hinnissy, that no such 
orathry hag been heerd in congress 
since Dan’! Webster’s day, if then. 
Th’ walls iv Congress hall has re- 
sounded with th’ loftiest sintimints. 
An’ I want to tell ye, me frind, that 
whin it comes to disthributin’ th’ hon- 
ors f’r this here reform iv th’ tariff 
don’t ye fail to throw a few flowers, 
or, if bricks are handier, bricks at th’ 
riprisintatives iv our small but gallant 
party. It was a fine thing to see thim 
standin’ be th’ battle cry iv our grand 
old organyzation. 

“Says th’ Sinitor fr’m Louisyanny: 
‘Fellow sinitors, as long,’ he says, ‘as 
I can stand, as long as nature will sus- 
tain me in me protest, while wan dhrop 
iv pathriotic blood surges through me 
heart, I will raise me voice again a 
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tariff on laths onless,’ he says, ‘this 
dhread implymint iv oppressyon is 
akelly used,’ he says, ‘to protict th’ 
bland an’ beautiful mollasses iv th’ 
State of me birth,’ he says. 


The Fine Old Principle of Give 

an’ Take 

“‘T am heartily in sympathy with 
th’ sinitor fr’m Louisyanny.’ says th’ 
sinitor fr’m Virginya. ‘I loathe th’. tar- 
iff. Fr’m me arliest days I was 
brought up to look on it with pizenous 
hathred. At many a con-vintion, ye cud 
hear me whoopin’ again it. But if 
there is such a lot iv this monsthrous 
iniquity passin’ around, don’t, Virginya 
get none? How about th’ mother ivy 
presidents? Ain’t she goin’ to have a 
grab at annything? Gintlemen, I do 
not ask, I demand rights f’r me com- 
monwealth. I will talk here ontil July 
fourth, nineteen hundhred an’ eighty- 
two agin th’ proposed hellish tax on 
feather beds onless something is done 
f'r th’ tamarack bark iv old Virginya.’ 

‘‘A sinitor: ‘What’s it used f’r?’ 

“Th’ sinitor fr’m Virginya: ‘I do not 
quite know. It is ayether a cure f’r 
th’ hives or enthers largely into. th’ 
mannyfacture iv carpet slippers. But 
there’s a frind iv mine, a lile Virgin- 
yan, who makes it an’ he needs th’ 
money.’ 

““Th argymints iv th’ sinitor fr’m 
Virginya are onanswerable,’ says Sin- 
itor Aldhrich. Wud it be agreeable to 
me dimmycratic colleague to put both 
feather beds an’ his what’s-ye-call-it in 
th’ same item?’ 

“*In such circumstances,’ says th’ 
sinitor fr’m Virginya, ‘I wud be 
foorced to waive me almost insane 
prejudice again th’ hellish docthrines 
iv th’ distinguished sinitor fr’m Rhode 
Island,’ says he. 

“An’ so it goes, Hinnissy, Never a 
sordid worrud, mind ye, but ivrything 
done on th’ fine old principle iv give 
an’ take.” 

“Well,” said Mr. 
diffrence does it make? 
pays th’ tax, annyhow.” 

“He does,’ said Mr. Dooley, “if he 
ain’t turned back at Castle Garden.” 
(Copyright 1909. By H. H. McClure & 
Co.) 


Hennessy, ‘what 
Th’ foreigner 


TIME FOR PEOPLE TO REVOLT 


If the people had to pay, in the form 
of specific taxes, even one-half of 
what they now pay in gratuities to 
the protected interests that have no 
right to demand such tribute, this 
system of extortion would not last a 
single month.—Kansas City Star. 
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THE TARIFF LOBBY 


How the Real Framers of Our Laws 


Go about Their Work 


Washington, July 21. 


Since early in March there has been 
a tariff lobby here that has filled most 
of the first-class hotels. One senator 
said to-day that he had no doubt a 
million dollars had been spent by this 
lobby. “And not a cent of it in the 
interest of the consumer.” 

The tariff lobby really began moving 
on Washington last winter, when the 
Ways and Means Committee began 
holding hearings. Before those hear- 
ings were well advanced most of the 
great manufacturing industries had 
opened offices here and had assigned 
the ablest and most adroit men in their 
employ to stay in Washington until 
the tariff bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent. Many of the manufacturers es- 
tablished headquarters in the hotels; 
others preferred to go to office build- 
ings. Before the bill passed the House 
the largest and probably the most ex- 
pensive lobby that ever came on to 
Washington was well settled and 
ready for business when the bill got 
into the Senate, for the plan was to 
do the real effective work in that body. 


The “Man in Charge” 


Generally speaking there are about 
as many groups of lobbyists as there 
are schedules in the tariff bill. Many 
individual manufacturers have sent 
men here to look after rates in which 
they were specially interested, but the 
general plan was to have a group of 
men, under the direction of a “man 
in charge,’ look after an entire sched- 
ule. Thus, looking after chemicals, 
oils and paints, would probably be a 
half dozen men who occupied the same 
office. Another group looked after the 
earthenware and glassware schedule, 
another watched the rates on metals 
and manufactures thereof, another 
group watched out for the sugar 
schedule and so on through the Dill. 
One of the high priced groups of men 
conducted the campaign for a duty on 
hides. This lobby was financed by the 
cattle growers’ association of the south- 
west. The lumber dealers started out 
by giving a banquet to which many 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives were invited. The tobacco peo- 
ple kept a watch on guard for more 
than four months before there was a 
movement that necessitated a call to 
arms. The call came when Senator 
Beveridge introduced his amendment 


increasing the tax on tobacco and 
cigars. 

Possibly the ablest and best-trained 
lobby of all is the one representing the 
wool growers and the woolen manu- 
facturers. Several months before Con- 
gress met in extra session the wool 
and woolen people met at Chicago and 
decided there should be no change in 
the tariff rates affecting their industry. 
When Congress met in extra session 
they were ready for business. Next to 
the wool and woolen people the manu- 
facturers of cotton goods have main- 
tained the most effective lobby. The 
Arkwright Club of Massachusetts and 
the cotton lobby are pretty much the 
same. 


“QLaboring” in the Senate 

Well, what does such a lobby do? 
someone asks. It “labors” with the 
right people in the Senate and House. 
In the making of this particular tariff 
bill the “laboring” was 
in the Senate. ~* ' 

There are the men who appear be- 
fore the committee, and the men who 
call at their 
show them why this ought to be or 
that ought not to be. 
bill of the lobbyist would startle the 
country if it could be obtained. ‘Tons 
upon tons of briefs have been turned 
out and distributed among the 
tors and representatives. 


done chiefly 


on senators homes and 


The printing 


sena- 


—Boston Transcript. 


SHAMELESS BARGAINING 


A Representative’s Confession of 
Tariff Dickering 


We have had something to say of 
the arguments used by the twenty- 
three representatives who oppose free 
‘aw materials to bring the President 
to their way of thinking. It has also 
been pointed out that Aldrich con- 
sented to duties on iron ore, coal, etc., 
in order to get votes for his cotton and 
woolen schedules. But it has remained 
for Mr. Langley of Kentucky to give 
the exact terms of the bargain. Here 
is his statement: 

“When Speaker Cannon was facing 
a large-sized insurrection, and when it 
looked as though he could not get votes 
enough to put through the rule for 
the passage of the tariff bill in the 
House, I received a summons to the 
Speaker’s room. ‘There I found the 
(Speaker, ex-Representative Jim Wat- 
son, and Representative ‘Dwight, the 
whip of the House. At that time a 
number of us were ‘off the reserva- 
tion’ because we did not like the pro- 


visions of the Payne bill for free coal, 
free iron ore, free hides and $1 lum- 
ber. Mr. Dwight promised me with 
an emphatie oath, in the presence of 
the Speaker and Mr. Watson, who as- 
sented, that if we would withdraw 
our opposition and vote for the rule 
the tariff on these items would be re- 
stored in the Senate and would remain 
restored in conference. The agreement 
included $1.50 lumber instead of $1 
As a result of this promise, 
which I accepted as a hard and fast 
bargain, I withdrew my opposition 
and called a meeting of the insur- 
gents, who did likewise, and the rule 
was adopted. Without our votes it 
never could have been put through. 
When I told President Taft of this 
agreement he merely said that he was 
not a party to it and could not con- 
sent to be bound by it.” 


lumber. 


A Hard and Fast Bargain 


Here we flood of light 
thrown on the business of tariff mak- 
The duties in question were 
fixed, or to be fixed, through a deal 
which was construed as ‘fa hard and 


have a 


ing. 


fast bargain.” The bargain was 
made, and the price paid. Naturally 


the men who, for a _ consideration, 
withdrew their opposition to the rule, 
feel that they ought to get the con- 
sideration. They rendered an impor- 
tant service on the assurance that they 
would be paid by the imposition of 
taxes satisfactory to them. Now, after 
having carried out their part of the 


agreement, they are told that ‘they 
are not to get what they bargained 
for. . Here, of course, is a conflict be- 


tween two obiigations—the obligation 
to the men who permitted the vote 
ov. the tariff bill in the house, and the 
obligation to the American people. 

But the really interesting and _ sig- 
nificant thing in the Langley state- 
ment is the frank confession of the 
truth of the charges made by the ene- 
mies of protection—namely, that the 
Whole business is an affair of bargain 
and sale. There was no thought, and 
no pretence of any thought, of the wel- 
fare of the people, or the good of the 
country as a whole. It was simply a 
trade, a deal in taxes, which were to 
be paid by the people. 

We commend Langley’s 
those who talk so solemnly about 
“honest” protection and “scientific” 
tariffs. The bitterest enemy of the 
whole system could not have framed 
a more formidable indictment against 
it than that framed—all unconsciously 
of course—by Langley. 


words to 


—Indiunapolis News. 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 
Agents of Trusts Disguised as 
Members of Congress 

So far as the idea of representation 
based on classes is concerned, it is 
nearer the truth to say that, instead 
of not having introduced it into this 
country, we do not know any other 
system. Of course, the 
fully concealed. The agents of the 
cotton interests, for-example, are dis- 
guised as members of Congress from 
certain enumerated 
commonly wear masks of partisan prin- 


facts are care- 


districts. They 
ciples, or goggles and false beards that 
are stamped with geographical labels. 
They are themselves even hypnotized 
into a real belief in their own personal 
rectitude and independence. But un- 
less there were an obstacle to their 
power, they would mark cash deposits 
for their ultimate political creators 
with the regularity of a cash register. 

If a realist were to etch the outlines 
of our representation, it 
might run somewhat as follows: Per- 
sonal ambition, a certain grade of abil- 
ity, and amenability to the party ma- 
chine will secure a nomination for Con- 
gress. This selection of the machine 
will be ratified at a so-called popular 
election. When a tariff measure is 
under discussion, the large contributors 
to the machine pull the wires that jerk 
the elected member. The clash of in- 
terests arranges through Congressional! 
committees, and finally through a con- 
ference committee, a treaty that is as 
satisfactory a division of plunder as 
The cost is paid 


System of 


circumstances permit. 
by the ultimate consumer, who is a 
“myth.” Barring any opposition from 
the representative of the ‘‘myths,” to 
wit, the President of the United States, 
the representative system works to en- 
rich its manipulators by a wholesale 
betrayal of the country at large. 
—New York Hvening Post. 


Misrepresentatives 

The tariff debate in the 
should give a powerful impetus to the 
direct election of 
It has been 


Senate 


movement for the 
United States Senators. 
demonstrated that the average Senator 
has made representation of the State 


subordinate to representation of the 
protected trusts and interests. It has 


been the honorable Senator from the oil 
interest, from the lumber interest, from 
the coal interest, from the woolen inter- 
est,and so on. The interests of the peo- 
ple and public opinion have been stead- 
ily ignored. It would seem that the 
only way in which the people can get 
representation in the Senate is by tak- 
ing the nomination and election of Sen- 


ators into their own hands. Twenty- 
seven states have already called for a 
constitutional convention to make the 
necessary change. Four more only are 
needed to make the demand effective. 
After the object lesson of this session 
of Congress, they are pretty sure to be 
forthcoming.—LHastern Argus. 


A Frank Confession 
Let us recognize the fact that with 
a tariff bill it is just as it is with a 
river and harbor bill. There is no use 
You and I 
You give us what we on 


disguising it. tickle me 
tickle you. 
the Pacific coast want for our lead ore 
and for our citrus fruit and we will 
tickle you people of New England and 
give you what you want on your cot- 
ton goods. ... You come to the same 
basis as that of the river and harbor 
bill. 
for my harbors, you vote for my rivers, 


You vote for my creeks, you vote 


and I will vote for yours and shut my 
eyes and it is all right. 
—NSenator Nelson (Minn.). 


The Consumer’s Plight 
John Norris, Chairman of the com- 
mittee on paper of the American News- 
paper Publisher’s Association, says: 


“The paper makers were in almost 
continuous touch with the finance com- 
iittee for ten weeks, but the represen- 
tative of the consumers could not get 
a hearing the full committee 
until after eight weeks of application 
and continuous waiting in Washington. 
He finally obtained a hearing on June 
9, after he had printed and issued a 


from 


public complaint against the discrim- 
ination of the finance committee. He 
was allowed forty minutes to state the 
case, most of which time was consumed 
with interruptions and discussions of 
committee men, but the intention of 
the finance committee to increase the 
House rate had been announced by at 
least one member of the committee 
seven weeks before that hearing. 


Tariff the Mother of Strife 

Search any tariff scheme and you 
come on the microbe of conflict, strife 
and intersectional and international as- 
perities. It was only a month or two 
ago that publicists first began to dis- 
cuss the effect of navigation 
upon tariff and international trade, and 
now comes word that already the high 
tariff and toll on aeronauts and their 


aerial 


belongings, which France has begun 
to enforce, is proving most irritating to 
Selgium and 
Germany to retaliation. The tariff is 


the mother of strife. — Boston Herald. 


aviators, and is tempting 


ROBBING THE POOR 
The Heartless Wrong Done by the 
Tariff 
“The poor ye have always with you” 
is the maxim of the tariff fixers, in a 
sense very different from that of the 


Scriptures. The rich ‘escape. They 
are more independent. They are 
not in the bonds of necessity. They 
and their money can move about, 


seek good terms, reach yarious markets 


and dealers. They can go without 
some things and substitute others. 


They are not forced, as the poor are, 
to take what can be got in a narrow 
range at whatever asked, 
or else to go without necessary arti- 


“ 


price is 


cles. 

Look for a moment at the heartless 
wrong done to the poor by this class 
in respect to their clothing, especially 
their woolen. clothing, which in our cli- 
mate is an absolute necessary of daily 


life. We published the other day the 
statement of an extensive clothing 
manufacturer of Cincinnati that in 


he had 
known so-called woolen cloth to be so 
bad in quality. 
the kind of 

cheaper grades of clothing make it im- 


fifty years’ experience never 

The heavy taxes on 
wool required in the 
possible to use wool except in the form 


of shoddy, which is about 
sound woolen yarn as boiled mush is 
to corn-fed beef. So the 


classes get a lot of sham woolen cloths, 


as near 


working 


made of cotton and shoddy, which are 
deficient in 
rotten in texture, and haven’t one-tenth 
the wear in them of real woolen fab- 
rics. If any clothing manufacturer 


warmth, weak in weave, 


hopes to contend against this complex 


tangle of taxes and import foreign 
goods of mixed cotton and real woolen 
fibre—inferior to all wool, of course, 
but many times better than cotton and 


shoddy—the tariff tax on the wool in 


his cloths is levied on the whole weight 
of the fabric, cotton included. This 
device is, as it is intended to be, prac- 
tically prohibitory. 

It has been shown by the inyesti- 
gation of the experts of the United 
States Government that the 
labor in woolen goods does not exceed 
forty per cent. of the total cost of 
manufacture. A tax, therefore, of forty 
per cent. on the foreign price of the 
goods would enable the manufacturer, 


cost of 


if he chose, to pay his men at least 
double the foreign wages. But at pres- 
ent rates of taxation his men are com- 
pelled to pay from 100 per cent. to 
300 -per cent. higher for the 


goods they use. 


woolen 


—New York Times. 
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HOW THE FARMER IS CHEATED 


A Hypocritical Tariff Unmasked by 
Senator Gore 


At Winnipeg on June 12, July wheat 
was quoted at $1.30 1-4, at Duluth, 
$1.30 1-2, and at Minneapolis at $1.31 
1-2. Now, sir, mark the change 
when you leave the Canadian line. 
July wheat was quoted in New York 
at $1.25; in Chicago at from $1.16 to 
$1.22, notwithstanding our protection 
of 25 cents a bushel. But, sir, the 
contrast sharpens as we proceed. July 
wheat was quoted in St. Louis at $1.16, 
14 cents less than at Winnipeg, not- 
withstanding the duty of twenty-five 
cents, and in Kansas City, the market 
in which I feel the deepest interest, 
July wheat was quoted at $1.12, 18 
cents less than the Canadian wheat in 
Winnipeg notwithstanding your splen- 
did protection of 25 cents per bushel. 

Mr. President, the tariff on corn 
and the tariff on wheat are a delusion 
and a snare; and whenever farmers 
complain that duties have been. in- 
creased on the necessaries of life, the 
great statesmen of this Senate will 
complacently assure them that they 
ought not to murmur; that the farmer 
was not neglected; that the duties were 
increased on agricultural products. 


Farmers Unprotected 

These increased duties on farm 
products are intended to dazzle and 
deceive the farmers of this country. I 
hope that this debate will not close 
until some senator on the other side 
has explained why it is that the man 
who is engaged in manufacturing im- 
plements in the United States can not 
compete with the foreigner, when the 
man who is engaged in producing farm 
products in the United States must 
compete with the foreigners of all the 
earth. Farm labor in the United 
States is paid from 50 cents a day 
all the way to $1.75 a day. This is 
from 2 to 20 times as much as the 
wages that are paid to their competi- 
tors throughout the farming nations of 
the world. Our wheat producers must 
sell their wheat in competition with 
Russian wheat, which is produced by 
labor that is paid from 10 to 15 cents 
a day; they must sell their wheat in 
the market places in competition with 
wheat that is produced in India by 
pauper labor that is paid from 7 to 
10 cents per day. The cotton farmers 
of the South must meet in the mar- 
kets of the earth the cotton that is 
grown in India and in Hgypt, and 
grown by ryots and coolies who toil 
from the rising to the setting of the 


sun for the miserable pittance of from 
6 to 10 cents a day. 

If the farmers of the United States 
must compete with the half-fed, half- 
clad pauper laborers of the earth, then 
why should they be compelled to buy 
their implements from a tariff-pro- 
tected trust, sheltered against all for- 
eign competition? 

The Senate has not extended, and 
the Senate can not extend, any bene- 
ficial protection to the farmers of the 
United States. I am well aware that 
the tariff on corn has been increased 
by this bill from 15 to 20 cents per 
bushel. Mr. President, I confess I en- 
joy a joke, but the tariff on corn is 
an overdraft on my sense of the ridic- 
ulous. 

I repeat that, despite all your tariff 
protection, the farmers of the United 
States must meet the pauper farmers 
of all the earth in the market places 
of the earth; and I say, in God’s name, 
since they must sell in the cheapest 
markets of the world, they ought to 
be allowed to buy their farming imple- 
ments in the cheapest markets of the 
world. It is simply a question as to 
who stands higher in the esteem and 
affection of the senate—the American 
farmer or the international trust on 
farming implements. 


NECESSARIES OF LIFE DEARER 

Maine housekeepers, in common 
with housekeepers throughout the 
country, realize that their household 
expenses have been rising higher and 
higher in the last few years. Those of 
limited means—and they constitute the 
great majority—know that it has be- 
come harder and harder to make 
both ends meet in providing for 
the necessaries of life. But few 
women, however careful housekeepers 
they may be, know what the advance in 
prices in the past dozen years has been. 
According to Bradstreet’s, between 
July 1, 1896, and July 1, 1909, bread- 
stuffs and live stock have more than 
doubled in price, provisions, fruits, 
hides and leather have increased over 
50 per cent. and textiles 60 per cent. 
Taking separate items that figure 
in the cost of the poor man’s 
table, on July 1, 1909, flour cost 100 
per cent. more than on July 1, 1896, 
beef over 80 per cent., pork about 150 
per cent., mutton 125 per cent., hams 
33 1-3 per cent., bacon over 170 per 
cent., lard over 180 per cent., butter 
70 per cent., and potatoes over 130 per 
cent. These are figures that should 
interest Maine housewives.—Hastern 
Argus, 


PRICES RISING 


The Workingman Still the Dupe of 
Sophistries 


Long before the new tariff bill had 
become law its effect was discounted 
by advancing prices some of which 
were noted by the Worcester Evening 
Post of July 1. 

Tariff revision heavily upward is al- 
ready being discounted in the movye- 
ment of prices as well as the enor- 
mous importations of the last few 
months to get the advantage of higher 
rates. 

Woolen goods have been advanced 
25 per cent. at one swing. 

Clothing dealers are predicting that 
next summer’s suits will be from $2.50 
to $5 higher than present prices. 

The Chicago Record Herald quotes a 
buyer for a large clothing establish- 
ment there as saying: “The most staple 
kind of goods for men’s suits, a stand- 
ard blue serge, which was bought last 
year for $1.15 a yard, is now $1.50 a 
yard, and there may be another ad- 
vance as the season progresses.” 

Linen goods are being advanced 10 
per cent. on spot or near-by deliveries 
of very common merchandise. Raw 
silk from the new crop went up last 
week 15 cents a pound in the face of 
reports of the largest silk crop Japan 
has ever grown. Almost in every di- 
rection values are enhancing in tex- 
tiles. 


Increased Cost of Living 

For the first time in human history 
in a period of hard times prices of 
commodities went down very little last 
year, so complete was the grip of the 
trusts. Wages were cut considerably. 

The present jumping up of prices is 
therefore mainly from what was _ be- 
fore their highest level. Wages cannot 
be expected to do more than regain 
the level lost after the panic. 

Before that time the average in- 
crease of wages according to the re- 
publican authority of the bureau of 
statistics of the department of ccm- 
merce and labor had been only 19 per 
cent. under the Dingley tariff. The 
average increase in cost of living, ac- 
cording to the lowest commercial 
agency figures, had been in the same 
time 39 per cent. 

The result to the bad for the aver- 
age workingman’s family had been 
$100 a year or more. 

The results of this new era of tariff 
inflation are to be in addition to that. 

And the workingmen of the large in- 
dustrial centers have the comfort of 
knowing that they did it last Novem- 
ber. 
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APPEAL TO FREE TRADERS 
An Opportunity Offered to Enlist in 
the Fight for Freedom 

The following call to arms was pub- 
lished in the daily press of July 5: 

To the Citizens of the United States: 

The apparent acceptance in some de- 
gree of the so-called Protective policy 
by the present Congressional represen- 
tatives of both the political parties—the 
Republicans championing Protection 
with incidental revenue, and the Demo- 
crats urging revenue with incidental 
protection—might beget the impression 
that our nation contains no men who 
believe in the absolute and uncondi- 
tioned freedom of trade between the 
peoples of the earth. 

The undersigned, proclaiming them- 
selves as Free-Traders, contend: 

(1) That Protection erects artificial 
barriers between nations, preventing 
that natural and healthful interchange 
of products which makes for increased 
comfort, for peace, and for the solidar- 
ity of mankind. 

(2) That Protection, by reducing the 
quantity of incoming foreign goods, re- 
duces the buying-power represented by 
such goods, and consequently subtracts 
from the demand for merchandise and 
labor which would inevitably be fos- 
tered by the unrestricted freedom of 
exchange. 

(3) That Protection, in addition to 
lessening the demand for labor, and to 
a consequent reduction of wages, 
greatly increases the cost of neces- 
saries, thus becoming a powerful agent 
in dragging down the condition of our 
wage-earning classes. 

(4) That Protection has not only be- 
come the Mother of Trusts, but that, 
by stifling foreign competition, it has 
granted them a license to prey upon the 
community. 

(5) That Protection encourages ex- 
travagance in national expenditures, 
which, as they are paid by taxes on 
what the people consume, are in the 
main extracted from the pockets of the 
wage-earning and salaried classes. 

(6) That Protection, by its methods 
of indirection, cunningly disguises the 
incidence of taxation, and thus weak- 
ens that desirable interest in legislation 
and in government policies which di- 
rect taxation tends to develop. 

(7) That Protection, which is in ef- 
fect a process of class-enrichment by 
legislative favor, is a festering source 
of political corruption. 

(8) That Protection, by engendering 
special over-production due to exces- 
sive profits, and widespread under-con- 
sumption due to excessive prices, con- 


tributes to producing those panics 
which cause so much human waste and 
misery. 

(9) That Protection, by conferring 
on favored classes the right to tax their 
fellow citizens, and by the consequent 
unequal and inequitable distribution of 
the boundless wealth which is created 
by the energy and natural resources 
possessed by the American people, has 
generated resentments which express 
themselves by dangerous methods in- 
tended to wrench from its possessors a 
portion of the wealth which has been 
unjustly appropriated. 

(10) That Protection, by the swollen 
fortunes which it heaps up for its bene- 
ficiaries, and by the concentrated, self- 
ish class-interests which it fosters, be- 
comes so powerful through their abil- 
ity and readiness to debauch public 
opinion by the expenditure of money, 
that it can never be dislodged until 
the great body of our people are 
brought to realize its wasteful, sinful, 
anti-social character. 

Concurring in such views, the under- 
signed call on all fellow citizens who 
are in agreement therewith, to join 
them in an effort to consolidate the 
Free-Trade sentiment of the nation. 
Such a consolidation will reveal the 
true economic opinion of at least a por- 
tion of our citizens, and will facilitate 
coéperation with the Free-Traders of 
other nations which are also suffering 
from the evils of a Protective policy. 

Names and addresses should be for- 
warded without delay to any of the 
undersigned: | 
JOHN BIGELOW, 21 Gramercy Park, 

New York. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, India 

House, Boston, Mass. 

JAMES H. DILLARD, 571 Audubon 

St., New Orleans, La. 

LOUIS R. EHRICH, 50 West 77th St., 

New York. 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 6 

Beacon St., Boston Mass. 
BOLTON HALL, 56 Pine St., 

York. 

BYRON W. HOLT, 54 Broad St., New 

York. 

TOM L. JOHNSON, 2348 Euclid Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN, Stanford 

University, California. 

GEORGE! FOSTER PEABODY, 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York. 
LOUIS F. POST, Ellsworth Building, 

Chicago, I. 

WM. G. SUMNER, Yale 

New Haven, Conn. 
CHAS. D. WILLIAMS, 44 Campau 

Building, Detroit, Mich. 


New 


University, 


INSPIRED BY A PRINCIPLE 

An address has been issued to the 
people of the United States, signed by 
David Starr Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity; Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of 
Cleveland, Ohio; William Lloyd Garri- 
son, of Boston, and other eminent 
American citizens, urging the adoption 
of absolute Free Trade as our most eco- 
nomical and broadest commercial pol- 
icy. 

The Tribune rejoices that once more 
in this country the tariff question is 
to be put forth from the standpoint of 
Principle. Protection is a policy. Free 
trade is a principle. It lays down the 
broad proposition of Commercial Free- 
dom—the right to buy and sell unfet- 
tered by artificial restraint—the same 
principle that the Fathers put in the 
Constitution when no State was per- 
mitted to deny free trade to any of the 
States. It is because the principle of 
free trade operates over so large a ter- 
rvitory that we have prospered as a 
Nation under the baneful influence of 
“Protection.” 

William Cullen Bryant was a Free 
Trader. So were Henry Ward Beecher, 
George William Curtis, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and nearly all of the mea 
prominent in the anti-slavery move- 
ment of fifty years ago; Adam Smith, 
Bastiat, the great French political econ- 
omist; Professor Sumner, Thomas G. 
Shearman, Henry George. 

We have repudiated the Scholarship 
of the country to vote money in the 
pockets of selfish interests. It is un- 
just, burdensome, and sooner or later 
will come to an end. 

The way to fight this National graft 
is to go after it on the broad proposi- 
tion that Congress has no power to 
levy a tax for the benefit of private 
individuals or corporations, and that 
tariff taxation which does this violates 
a natural and fundamental law, as 
Richard Cobden said—the “interna- 
tional law of the Almighty!” 

—Rockville (Ind.) Tribune. 


Where the Farmer Comes in 

The trusts are the only real bene- 
ficiaries under the present bill. Wool 
imports last year aggregated a total 
so small in comparison with consump- 
tion that the tariff may be said to shut 
out imports. The individual farmer, 
whose wool sales are said to be merely 
an incident in his revenues, has had 
to buy clothing of decreasing weight 
and durability at advancing prices, 
while the protection avowedly for his 
benefit has added to the profits of the 
graziers and the trusts.—Boston Post. 
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EVIDENCES OF FREE TRADE 
SENTIMENT 


Our readers have noticed the recent 
appeal to the free traders of the coun- 
try, which was published last Monday 
morning, and signed by William Lloyd 
Charles JFrancis Adams, 
Ehrich, Prof. William G. 
Sumner, Byron W. Holt and others. 
The next day Mr. Garrison began to 
receive responses, and they are still 
coming from all parts of the country. 
Presuming that other signers are also 


Garrison, 
Louis R. 


receiving them freely—for there is no 
reason on the face of the manifesto 
why Mr. Garrison should be particu- 
larly favored—it is evident that there 
is a material body of free trade senti- 
ment. Mr. Garrison is no longer in 
evidence at the free trade headquarters 
in Boston, but he has just got out an 
impressive number of the ree Tradeé 
Broadside of which he is the editor. 
health 
good, but he is as devoted as ever to 
the free trade cause. 
—Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Garrison’s has not been 


PROTECTIONIST POISON 


Yesterday we published an appeal to 
free traders to get together, signed by 


citizens of national reputation. There 
ought to be many responses from 


Maine. Our State, up here in the cor- 
ner against the dead wall of tariff on 
three sides, ought to be among the 
most insistent for liberty to trade with 
her neighbors. 

A long course in education is needed. 
It is one of those apparent inconsist- 
encies that are ever recurring in the 
history of liberty that the liberty of 
the black man should be gained by a 
renewed contract against liberty,—the 
buying of support for the Union with 
and extension 
tariff taxes. 


increase of protective 


Republican and 
Unionist meant also to be protectionist. 
Maine was loyal to the Union and 


with her Unionist sentiment breathed 


To be 


in protectionist sentiment. For more 
than a generation now the people of 
Maine have been doped with protec- 
tionist humbug. Humbug about pro- 
American labor. 


ridiculous, that humbug about protect- 


tecting Hspecially 
farmer, all of it false, has 
cost the people of Maine many mil- 
lions of dollars and has promoted the 
desertion of Maine by 


ing the 


many of her 
ablest sons. 
To counteract that protectionist 
poison needs much instruction. 
—Lewiston Daily Sun. 


WEAKENING MORALITY 


Sinister Effect of the Protective Sys- 
tem Pointed out by the Wall 
Street Journal 


One of the most striking features of 
our industrial history in- the past 
twelve years has been the deteriora- 
tion in the quality of some products. 
It is admitted that we cannot make a 
cement of a kind equal to that ob- 
tainable not much more than ten years 
ago, or if we can make it, at least we 
do not put it on the market. Not only 
have prices of commodities advanced, 
but the average quality, instead of ad- 
vancing, has in too many cases retro- 
graded. This is painfully the case in 
all articles of clothing, and especially 
of the grades used by people with 
strictly limited income. 

Causes for such a movement are 
psychological and 
economical. Whatever the advantages 
of high protection may be, certainly 
Senator Dolliver is right in his view 
that it tends to deteriorate commercial 
morality. 

When we talk about the ultimate 
consumer we must remember that the 


moral, as well as 


producer is always a consumer, and 
that he can pay higher prices for an 
inferior article with no better grace 
than the rest of us. Being human he 
tries to indemnify himself as best he 
can. He wishes to maintain his own 
comfort at least. He 
wants the raw materials for his manu- 
facture as cheaply as possible. He 
has, in fact, to maintain a margin be- 
tween income and expenditure, and to 
do this he is producing a mere resem- 
blance to what he was selling ten 
years ago; while at the same time, as 
for instance in the case of the weighing 
frauds of the American Sugar Com- 


standard of 


pany, he may resort to unfair means 
in dealing with his neighbors. 

There is a moral rot thus engendered 
It is 
impossible for the workman to assist 
in producing a poor and even fraudu- 
lent stuff without losing self-respect. 


which must necessarily spread. 


It is impossible for the employee in 
the financial department to observe 
practices which he knows are inde- 


fensible ethically, constantly used, 
without himself deteriorating. The 


result is that the evil spreads with an 
ever-widening influence, and all that 
education or religion can do to curb it 
will not plant the seeds of healthy 
erowth fast enough to choke the weeds. 

It is a terribly high price to pay for 
what our theory considers the correct 
system of stimulating commercial 
growth. The responsibility upon our 


rulers is a terrible one, but the extent 
to which the moral deterioration has 
made its influence felt is shown in the 
attitude of the United States Senate 
itself. There is not the faintest pre- 
tence of principle on either side, ex- 
cept in a few honorabie instances. No 
broad and enlightened general policy 
is laid down. All that shapes itself 
out ef the most painful exhibition of 
politics at its worst seen in a genera- 
tion, is that callous indifference to 
public opinion which always marks the 
later stages of moral deterioration. 


WITH THE HELP OF PAYNE, 
ALDRICH AND CANNON 


A tariff on wool and a tariff on brass, 
A tariff on fur, hides and tallow; 
A tariff on steel and a tariff on glass; 

A tariff on crocks, deep and shallow. 
A tariff on rails and a tariff on nails— 
A tariff on coffee’s a rumor— 
Protect everything in the tariff trust 
ring; 
Put th’ cinch on the helpless con- 
sumer. i 


A tariff on flour and a tariff on salt, 
A tariff on linen and cotton; 
A tariff on sugar, and don’t call a halt 
Until not a thing is forgotten. 
A tariff on clocks, on gloves and on 
socks— 
Just pile up the tariff tax higher— 
Protect everything in the tariff trust 
ring; 
Put th’ cinch on the poor helpless 
buyer! 


A tariff on clothes and a tariff on 
boots, eke 
A tariff on rubber and copper; 
A tariff on-lace and a tariff on fruits, 
On medicine, bottle and stopper. 


A tariff on thread and a tariff on 
bread— 
Hoist the tariff as’ high as the 
steeple— 
Protect everything in the tariff trust 
ring; ; 
Put th’ cinch on the poor common 
people! 


A tariff on lead and a tariff on zine, 
A tariff on carpet and curtain; 
A tariff on food and a tariff on drink— 
You’ve got them all cornered—that’s 
certain. 
Tax his birth and his death, tax his 
first and last breath— 
Everything that he needs put the 


ban on. 
Play the limit of lust, ev’ry tariff-fed 
trust, 
With the help of Payne, Aldrich and 
Cannon. : 


—Will M. Maupin, in The Commoner. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
(1838 — 1909) 
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REPUBLICANS BECOMING REBELLIOUS 


Statesmen Who Scent An Aroused 
Public Opinion 

The Senate insurgents may be di- 
vided into two classes, the real and the 
pseudo. The one fought for its cause 
from principle and the other from pol- 
icy. The one had their States behind 
them because they had led them there 
and the others were pushed along by 
their constituents. 

In the class of genuines should be 
placed La Follette of Wisconsin, Bris- 
tow of Kansas, Cummins of Iowa, and 
Nelson and Clapp of Minnesota. 

In the second class are Beveridge of 
Indiana, Dolliver of Iowa, Brown of 
Nebraska, and Crawford of South Da- 
kota. Burkett of Nebraska, in addition 
to the nine just named, voted against 
the tariff bill on its final passage of 
the Senate, but he had often voted 
with Senator Aldrich, and crossed the 
line for his final stand with the La Fol- 
lette and Cummins group only a few 
days before the final vote was taken. 


Iowa Senators Contrasted 
Although hailing from the 
State, Cummins and Dolliver stand on 
a different basis as protestants against 
the Aldrich régime. For ten years 
Cummins had fought the most power- 
ful political syndicates in his State be- 
fore he reached the Senate. He had 
created his own following by the vigor 
and progressiveness of his own ideas, 
and he owed his advancement only, to 
his own energy. On entering the Sen- 
ate he bore the commission of his peo- 
ple to stand for lower tariff taxes, and 
he had a united constituency at his 
back. Dolliver was in Congress years 
before Cummins entered it, but he 
drifted with the tide of conservative 


same 


Republicanism until Cummins came to 


Washington. Then, for his own polit- 
ical salvation, he fell in with the Cum- 
mins programme, and became its most 
brilliant champion, outshining, in fact, 
Cummins hinself. 


La Follette’s Independence 

While Cummins and Dolliver occu- 
pied an ideal situation with respect to 
their State, La Follette, the finest prod- 
uct of the insurgent school, stood in a 
wholly different relation to Wisconsin. 
The Badger State is honeycombed with 
opposition to La Follette—railroads, 
mills, factories and a thousand and one 
business agencies which have had rea- 
son to fear the radicalism of their 
former governor. Call it heroics if you 
will, but there was pure patriotism in 
the act of the man who refused to vote 


upon the lead duties because he held 
stock in a lead mine. He was the 


only senator that showed any such 
scruples. Scott of West Virginia, pres- 


ident of a glass company, brought sam- 
ples of his wares into the Senate cham- 
ber and begged for higher duties. la 
Follette attempted the heights of po- 
litical sacrifice amendment to 
the paper schedule. 


in his 


An Unnatural Industry 
“Paper-making as it is con- 
ducted in my State is 
industry,” he said, ‘and the remainder 
of the country should not be overtaxed 
to keep it alive.” Contrast this posi- 
tion with that of Fordney of Michigan, 
when Fordney championed the outrag- 
eous sugar duties, affecting the whole 
country, to keep alive the unnatural 


now 
an unnatural 


beet sugar industry of Michigan. 
sristow of Kansas for the first time 
gave intelligent voice to the atrocities 
of the sugar schedule. He conducted 
an educational campaign in the iniqui- 
ties of the sugar. trust that was with- 
out rival in point of thoroughness and 
fearlessness in the tariff legislation of 
the last generation. He put into words 
what the country believed but no one 
before had been able to say. 
and Clayy of Minnesota 
shone like pure gold amid the sophis- 
tries of debata which surounded them, 
They repudiated the value of the pro- 
tection which political policy had ac- 
corded States like Minnesota and de- 
manded a should be 
based on the needs of their constitu- 
ents and the country only. 


Nelson 


revision which 


Tobacco Trust Under Fire 

Beveridge of Indiana closed a long 
eareer of brilliant but vacillating insur- 
gency with an attack on the tobacco 
trust which forced even the Finance 
Committee to concede that he was 
right. 

Burkett of Nebraska comes out of 
the struggle with perhaps less credit 
than any other whom the 
downward revisionists wanted to pin 
their faith. He openly joined the in- 
surgent forces at the start of the ses- 
sion and attended their private meet- 
ings, news of which reached Senator 
Aldrich in remarkably quick time after 
they were held. He voted with Ald- 
rich as a rule, almost up to the last 
moment, when a terrific backfire from 
Nebraska caused him to stop and 
think; and on the final test he voted 
against the very bill which he had as- 
sisted in putting together. 


man on 


Coe I. Crawford of South Dakota, a 
brand new man and originally ac- 
counted a Senate insurgent on general 
principles, had much the same experi- 
ence. Crawford early fell under the 
influence of Elihu Root of New York, 
and only by the narrowest squeak did 
that clever diplomatist fail in convert- 
ing the South Dakotan to an absolute 
membership in the Aldrich innermost 
On the day the tariff bill passed 
the Senate, Crawford made the most 
startling, thrilling speech of all the rad- 
icals against the iniquitous Aldrich bill. 
Then he voted against it, although 
many of the schedules’ had 
adopted with the aid of his vote. 


cirele, 


been 


An Uncertain Gamble 
Gamble of South Dakota 
counted a rebel in the days when the 
issue was the make-up of the Senate 


was ac- 


committees, but he backslided early 
and often. South Dakota is another 
Jowa in sentiment, and played upon 
fiercely by the throbbing streams of 
long have bathed the 
Tlawk-eyes. Gamble flew too near the 
Aldrich flame, and had his 
wings singed so badly that he could 
not fly back. Occasionally he would 
flutter across the line and join his old 
associates on tariff 
proposition, but on the final line-up he 
voted for the bill. The campaign for 
his defeat has been started already, 
and his critics say now that he will 
find the Aldrich influence, however 
comfortable and satisfying it may be 
in Washington, powerless to aid when 


reform which 


however, 


some harmless 


the yotes are counted at home. 
—Boston Transcript. 


CONDEMNED BY DOLLIVER 


As the result of my observations 
upon the different tariffs of the world 
(and I do not pretend to be wise or 
deeply read about the matter), I find 
that wherever there is a protective tar- 
iff it has built up a system of morality 
of its own, and I never found that its 
rules of morals were in accord with 
any other rules of morals, religious or 
secular, ever framed in this world. It 
has built up a system of morality in 
this country that not only is wicked, 
but it allows to be done, by authority 
of law, what the does it 
would never do in his private capacity 
It permits a man not only 


man who 


as a citizen. 
to covet his neighbor’s goods, but to 
take them away from him by force 
of law.-- Senator Dolliver, 
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SIGNS OF AWAKENING 
Republican Editors Beginning to 
Lean towards Freedom 

When a Republican newspaper, pub- 
lished up here in darkest Skintonia, 
where the mental vision of the multi- 
tude has long been distorted by the 
of protectionism, comes out 
frankly and boldly and takes its stand 
with the free traders, there is, indeed, 
hope that our public schools may have 
some justification for existence. 

Our neighbor, The Gloversville Herald, 
is not alone among Republican journals 
in its advocacy of the removal of the 
duty on hides, and many papers, whose 
support was instrumental in the elec- 
tion of President Taft, go still further 
in their demand for free trade in prac- 
tically all of the raw materals used 
by our manufacturers. 

This position is not only a sound 
one but in accord with the widespread 
demand for a removal of the burden 
of taxation that has long depleted the 
earnings of labor for the advantage of 
the protected capitalist. There is, 
however, no argument that can be ad- 
vanced for the removal of the tariff 
on hides that may not be urged for 
the free admission of all products that 
are useful or necessary to the well be: 
ing of American citizens no matter 
what locality they may inhabit or con- 
tre!.—Fulton County (N. Y.) Democrat. 


myopia 


AGITATION TO GO ON 

So ‘tinkering with the tariff,’ with 
all the disturbance to business inci- 
dental thereto, has not been ended but 
begun by the special session 
which President Taft summoned to 
undertake the work. Is Mr. Aldrich 
or any of Mr. Aldrich’s stand-pat sup- 
porters fatuous enough to suppose that 
a tariff bill which eighteen Republi- 
can representatives voted against, and 
which escaped reference back to the 
conference only by the narrow margin 
of five votes, will settle the tariff ques- 
tion? Is the mind of Mr. Taft free 
from all apprehension that this re- 
vision may not repeat the history of 
the McKinley act? If the Democratic 
party were an organized opposition un- 
der sane leadership, as it was in 1890, 
neither this tariff nor the Republican 
majority in the House would survive 
the next election. But it is from the 
Republicans themselves, from the Re- 
publicans of the West, that trouble 
may be expected. 

The names of these eighteen Repub- 
lican members of the House of Repre- 
seitatives should be remembered: 


only 


Illinois—James R. Mann. 
lowa—Gilbert N. Haugen, 
Hubbard, N. HK. Kendall, 
Woods. 
Kansas—Victor Murdock. 
Minnesota—Charles R. Davis, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Clarence B. Miller, 
Frank M. Nye, Halvor Steenerson, 
Fred C. Stevens, Andrew J. Volstead. 
North Dakota—Asle J. Gronna. 
Wisconsin—William J. Cary, Irvine 
L. Lenroot, John M. Nelson. 
Washington—Miles Poindexter. 
They held out to the end for the 
principle of “revision downward” and 
voted against the conference report on 
the Aldrich-Payne tariff bill. There is 
no doubt that they represented the 
sentiment of their constituents in the 
Middle and far West. Their opposi- 
tion to increased duties cannot fail 
to affect the future of the Republican 
party. Disaffection, disgust with the 
party leaders for their deliberate break- 
ing of a definite promise to the coun- 
try, will mean a great deal to the Re- 
publicans in the States from which the 
courageous and determined eighteen 
were elected.—New York Times. 


A TARIFF FOR HUMBUG ONLY 

In the discussion of the duty on 
hides Mr. Carter asserted that if the 
farmers were to be compelled to sell 
their products in the open market they 
would demand the right to buy manu- 
factured articles in the same kind of 
market. This is common sense and it 
is only justice. 

But how about the cotton planters 
who are compelled to sell their prod- 
ucts in the open market? No pretense 
is made of protecting cotton. And 
how about the growers of grain, hay 
and other agricultural products that 
are produced in this country to such 
a great extent that a large surplus is 
exported? The products are sold in the 
open market and the price in this coun- 
try is fixed by the price at which the 
surplus is sold abroad in competition 
with like products from other coun- 
tries. 

There is a duty on wheat, but it is 
a tariff for humbug only. It does not 
to the slightest degree extend the mar- 
kets and it does not add one cent a 
bushel to the value. It is a sad com- 
ment on the intelligence of the farmers 
of the West that they are caught by 
such a barefaced humbug. ‘They get 
no protection from the tariff, but they 
are robbed by it for the protection of 
others.—Florida Times Union. 


Frank P. 


AN AMERICAN AT BAY 
Alienated by Tariff Exactions—Deter- 


mined to Live in a Free Country 


To the Editor of the Free Trade Broad- 
side: 

When I was in England some ten 
years ago I bought and brought home 
some Yorkshire flannels. They were 
nothing wonderful there,—just pure, 
genuine, soft wool, such as the hum- 
blest citizens of Great Britain may 
wear, and costing only 382 to 39 cents 
a yard. They (proved a treasure, last- 
ing, with continual wear, for a decade. 
I naturally wanted some more. Not to 
be had here, or any of American make 
like them, The unspoken word was 
(with a concealed pistol ready) “You 
take our inferior American flannel, or 
you go without.” Snubbed and with 
blood boiling, I walked out of the shop, 
sighing for free England. I imported 
my flannels, though. The price was 
$8.85. The duty was $7.62! I paid, 
and resolved as soon as convenient (a 
bona fide resolution, and one I am 
determined to carry out) to leave the 
country of slaves and go to Hngland, 
the land of freedom, where rents are 
less than half those in America, and 
sugar three cents a pound, and where 
vastly better clothes can be bought for 
half the money. What was the slavery 
of Boston in 1776 to that of 1909? 
When the descendants of those who 
threw the tea into Boston harbor, 
arouse from their slumber and revolt, I 
may decide not to exile myself from 
this land of white slaves, where the 
blacks are free and the whites wear 
iron collars and liveries. 

Wm. Sloane Kennedy. 

Belmont, Mass., September, 1909. 


PROTECTION DOOMED 
An Evil System Tottering. 


“There will be no more bills framed 
in the Senate like the Aldrich bill. It 
is the last of its kind,’ says the New 
York Tribune. If this tariff revision 
has accomplished nothing more, it has 
furnished an object-lesson of the rapac- 
ity and greed of the protected and plu- 
tocratie interests that is worth all it 
costs. It has opened the eyes of the 
people to the iniquities of high protec- 
tionism as they were never opened be- 
fore. It marks the turning point in the 
history of the system, its decline and 
ultimate fall.—Hastern Argus. 
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Peo BENEFPICVARIES” AT CLOGGERHEADS 


WOOL MEN PROTEST 
Woolen Trust’s Greed Denounced 
Under the heading ‘‘Make Protection 

Honest,’ W. L. Hixon, president of the 
Mankato (Minn.) Mills Company, wrote 
to Senator Nelson of Minnesota: 

The woolen schedule is the worst 
monstrosity that ever besmirched the 
statute books of the nation, and be- 
wildered a long suffering public. It 
is a product that so clearly bears the 
hall mark of the combing interests 
as to make any denial seem super- 
fluous. It is an example of the greed 
of special interests which, if persisted 
in, will ultimately destroy the interests 
responsible for afflicting the public 
with it. 

The supporters of schedule K profess 
that it protects the interests of the 
wool growers as well as the manufac- 
turers. While it certainly protects the 
interest of the worsted manufacturers 
with a vengeance, the real prosperity 
of the wool grower depends, not on the 
prosperity of the worsted manufacturer 
who imports millions of pounds of the 
wool that he uses and who cannot and 
does not use much domestic wool, but 
on the prosperity of the carded wool 
manufacturer, who can and does use 
domestic wool, almost to the exclusion 
of all others. 


Beneficiaries Help Themselves 

On its face, no legislator at Washing- 
ton could have had the technical 
knowledge to have conceived the pres- 
ent schedule unless years had been 
spent in the combing industry. 

The American Woolen Company, a 
Trust, said to control over 50 per cent. 
of the woolen goods output, has been 
able to see such tremendous profits in 
the operation of combing mills subsid- 
ized by schedule K, that it can even 
afford gradually to abandon the manu- 
facture of woolens by the carded proc- 
ess; and that it is getting into the 
worsted game on a large scale is evi- 
denced by the fact that it has recently 
built and I believe is still building, 
enormous mills for the manufacture of 
worsted products, in order to take ad- 
vantage of and reap the rich reward 
offered by a schedule especially de- 
signed in the interests of a few. 

Wool enters into consumption to 
some extent, no matter how small a 
percentage, in the shape of clothing, 
hosiery, blankets, underwear, hats, rub- 
ber boots, and in fact almost every 
article of wearing apparel required to 
clothe the rich and poor alike. All are 
paying tribute. 


If any of these articles contain 99 
per cent. cotton and 1 per cent. wool, 
for taxing purposes they become wool. 


THE SECRET CONCLAVE IN 
CHICAGO 

A correspondent of the World, writ- 
ing from Boston, has lately been ex- 
posing the combination of wool-grow- 
ers and worsted manufacturers to 
prevent a “revision downward,” or into 
any equitable shape, of the schedule 
which they framed for themselves in 
1897. There was a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers at Chi- 
cago on October 15, in the midst of the 
last presidential campaign. The lead- 
ing spirits were the presidents of these 
two organizations, Frederick W. Good- 
ing of Idaho and William Whitman of 
Massachusetts. This was virtually a 
secret conclave. 

Mr Whitman presided at the confer- 
ence, and according to the minutes as 
they are now quoted it was devoted en- 
tirely to the question of holding to- 
gether to maintain the present wool 
tariff. Resolutions to that effect were 
adopted and it was “resolved, further, 
that it is the sense of this-meeting that 
in the coming revision of the tariff the 
present duties on wool and woolen 
goods be maintained without reduc- 
tion.” This was in the midst of the 
campaign last fall, and it is natural to 
suspect that contributions for the cause 
were not forgotten. At all events, the 
conference was followed by great ac- 
tivity on the part of these same inter- 
ests at the tariff hearings of the Ways 
and Means Committee. They got all 
they wanted through the Conference 
Committee. 

—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


PROTECTED BRIGANDAGE 

T'rom a letter addressed to the New 
Hngland Republican delegation in Con- 
gress by Andrew J. Solis of Boston, it 
appears that the refusal of the tariff 
revisers to amend the wool and woolen 
schedule, is in pursuance of a pre-elec- 
tion agreement between the worsted 
manufacturers and the Wool Growers’ 
Association. The mystery to Mr. Solis 
lies in the motive that would lead the 
people’s representatives to stand pat 
with these interests “in the light of the 
truth as to the effects of this robber 
tariff and the methods by which it has 
been created and continued in force.” 

—Lewiston Daily Sun. 


A RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE 


Protection Breaking of Its Own 
Weight 

Will protection eventually be de- 
stroyed in the house of its friends? 
The consumer should not be wholly 
without hope. The combination against 
him threatens to break by its own rig- 
idity. In other words, the point has 
been reached where an industry may 
be protected, not merely at the expense 
of the consumer, but at the expense 
of another industry. 

The exchange of compliments be- 
tween the carded wool and the combed 
wool and worsted industries is a case 
in point. The woolen schedules are de- 
clared to have been arranged wholly 
in the interests ef the latter. ‘‘We 
feel indignant,’ the president of 
the Carded Wool Association recently 
wrote to Mr. Taft, “that such treat- 
ment should be meted out to us, that 
the cardinal principles of fair play and 
even-handed justice, under which we 
are supposed to live, should be cast 
aside or subordinated to a coalition of 
forces that are specially favored under 
the Dingley bill.’ That all should 
share alike in the plunder is an ancient 
principle. 

Plainly, the abandonment of this 
principle must cause jealousies and 
heart-burning and intenecine warfare. 
Here is a disputant on the carded wool 
side asserting that the special favors 
granted to Mr. Whitman 
friends are the result of a pre-election 
agreement. ‘How much,” he 
“did the worsted trust contribute to 
the Republican campaign fund of 
1908?” The amount is not essential. 
There is always a quid pro quo in such 
matters, and the sacred principle of 
protection has for years been a source 
of corruption. Yet it is a hopeful sign 
that the one-time confederates should 
fall out and begin to tell the truth 
about one another. Something has been 


and his 


asks, 


done for dress goods, yarns and tops, 
and for a hundred other articles. The 
wealthy mendicant industries have not 
been sent empty away. But since 
some of them are still bitterly dissat- 
isfied and smarting with what they 
consider to be unfair treatment, the 
protective system may come to have 
less virtue in their eyes. And if, when 
another revision comes, the protected 
approach it with 
and resentment against one another, 
surely the consumer may at last have 
a slight chance of getting his own! 
—Providence Journal. 
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From Puck. Copyrighted 1909. By permission. 


THE CONSUMER’S FAMOUS VICTORY, A.D., 1909 


“And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at fast?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why that I cannot tell,” said he; 

“But ’twas a famous victory.” 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


The greatest blessings which we enjoy, as members of 
liuman society, have largely come to us as the bequest of men 
whose names are buried in oblivion. The noblest workers in 
the field of social service have cared nothing for recognition. 
Their reward has come from the joyous consciousness of help- 
ing to bring nearer a happier day for humanity. It was in this 
spirit that his work was done by the late President of our 
League—William Lloyd Garrison. Time may efface his 
memory from the minds of men. But we, of his generation, 
should keep his memory bright in the recognition of the de- 
votion, the self-sacrifice, and the commanding ability which 
he brought to the Cause for which we stand! 


(From the introductory remarks of President Louis R. Ehrich, pre- 
ceding his address to the League.) 


William Lloyd Garrison, the late President of our 
League, was one of those splendid individuals who are often 
called “cranks” by unappreciative contemporaries, and who 
sometimes remain mistakenly unhonored even by posterity. 
Much may be said in praise of “cranixs.” These are the only 
truly devoted patriots, the men of real adherence to principle. 

The test of sincere devotion to public affairs, the test 
which marks the difference between the politicaster and the 
statesman, lies in a complete disregard of popularity. It is 
easy enough to obtain political support for a popular measure. 
When an economic truth has become so generally recognized 
that it sinks into the intelligence of the dullest, when the 
people and the press are clamoring for the vindication of this 
truth, then the politicians are quick and anxious to climb onto 
the band-wagon. But it takes true men to stand by a lost 
cause, ; ae 

The day of triumph will come for each right principle, 
provided it is able to persevere through the dark days. But 
meanwhile it must persevere; the patriots, miscalled “cranks” 
must keep it alive. Then when the promised land is reached, 
some politician will take over the movement and get the credit 
for its success. Let this not be construed as a disparagement 
of politicians. There are great politicians as well as petty 
ones. But what I wish to emphasize is that, although politi- 
cians should be given due credit for their energy in reaping, 
yet they reap where others sow, and that the sowers are the 
“cranks.” 

The honored father of our late President led lost causes to 
victory. When the anti-slavery movement was unpopular, he 
was one of the noble few who met and passed resolutions, who 
endured ridicule, insult, even personal assault, and thus kept 
the cause alive, so that great politician, Lincoln, was able to 
take it over and make it a success. All honor to Lincoln for 
his great political service, but he should share the Credit to 
some extent with those “cranks” who supplied him with the 
material. 

Garrison the younger inherited his father’s sterling quali- 
ties. He should be honored as one of the sturdy few who kept 
alive the cause of free trade. Let us pray to be worthy of fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. 

(From the introductory remarks of Senator Roger Sherman Hoar, 
preceding his address to the League.) 
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Letters to the Press 


THE TARIFF .AND BUSINESS. 
(Written Dec. 5, 1910.) 

Last Monday’s papers published a re- 
port of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers on the present condition of 
business. The Secretary summed up the 
situation by saying, “Conditions are un- 
The. remedy suggested 
was the following: 

Less legislative interference with bus- 
iness. 
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satisfactory. 


Less political activity. 

A speedy and equitable settlement of 
the railway rate question. 

More conservatism in business. 

More National and individual confi- 
dence. 

Take the tariff out of politics. 

Give equal opportunities to all work- 
men by making the “closed shop” illigal. 

Reform of the currency and banking 
systems. 

Prompt decisions in the important in- 
dustrial questions now before the United 
States Supreme Court. : 

More attention to foreign trade and 
rehabilitation of the merchant marine. 

It is probable that each of these re- 
commendations would prove of some 
value, but none of them goes to the 
heart of what is causing our present 
business depression. In the interesting 
article of Louis D. Brandeis, published 
in The Times of yesterday, he is quoted 
as saying: “What we need’in this coun- 
try is a combination to reduce the cost 
of production in place of combination to 
” This points toward the 
remedy, but does not indicate it exactly. 
The writer would put it this way: What 
we need is a condition, which, instead of 
encouraging a restriction of output at 
high prices, would compel the mainte- 
nance of profits by an ever-increasing 
volume of production on a basis of de- 
creasing prices. 


increase prices. 


Let us consider a concrete example. 
Last week the steel manufacturers held 
a meeting in this city. They admitted 
that they were working only 50 per 
cent. capacity. Under such conditions 
the natural procedure would be to in- 
They 
agreed, however, to do no such thing, 
but to “stand pat” and continue prevail- 
This they are able to 
do, simply because the tariff walls shield 
And that is the 
fundamental cause of the trouble with 
business. Suppose the steel combine had 
decided to reduce their ratio of profits 
by one-half in order to run their mills 
The beneficial effect on 
business would have been immediate and 


crease demand by lowering prices. 


ing schedules. 


them from competition. 


at full capacity. 


widespread. 


It would haye meant, not. 


only an increase in the employment of 
labor, but it would have stimulated rail- 
road building, house building, and every 
industry in which steel plays a part. 
And the vast additional distribution of 
wages which such a stimulated condition 
would bring about would naturally bene- 
fit every branch of trade. 

We are unfortunately living under an 
artificial condition in which manufac- 
turers are tempted and permitted to win 
profits by restricted output at exces- 
sive prices. Subject them to the na- 
tural, healthful stimulus of world com- 
petition and they would make their pro- 
fits flow from an ever-increasing volume 
In other words, the 
trouble with business and the financial 
pinch which is felt throughout the coun- 
try comes directly from the disturbing, 
paralyzing influence of our tariff walls. 
We shall have our commercial ups and 


of production. 


downs, but we shall never gain indus- 
trial peace or a condition of more stable 
and more continuous prosperity until we 
abandon our present artificial, hothouse 
methods of business and subject our in- 


_dustries to the natural unrestricted laws 


of exchange. 
LOUIS R. EHRICH. 


REVENUE TARIFF AND FREE 
‘TRADE, 

At this period of tariff agitation it 
may not be time ill spent to stop for a 
moment attacking the evil and devote 
a little attention to« choosing the rem- 
edy. 

We may roughly group the downward 
revisionists into (1) believers in a lower 
and more equitable protective tariff, (2) 
believers in a tariff for revehue only, 
and (3) free traders. Many people. now- 
adays imagine that they belong to one 
of the first two classes, and yet really 
do not. Practically every downward re- 
visionist in his speeches makes state- 
ments which are utterly inconsistent 
with any theory other than free trade. 

During the last campaign I attended 
scores of rallies, at every one of which 
at least one speaker who called himself a 


devotee ofa revenue tariff pointed out 


as one of the injustices of the present 
tariff the fact that only one-eighth of 
this tariff tax levy ever reaches the fed- 
eral coffers. That is a great injustice. 
No community would for a moment tol- 
erate a system of tax collection whereby 
the collector turned over to the leading 
local merchants jeven-eighths of the 
money v ich was assessed from the citi- 
The parallel injustice of the tariff 
is appreciated by political speakers; but 
they use this as an argument against 


Zens. 


protection and in favor of a revenue 
tariff, when really it is an argument 
against the very revenue feature which 
they claim to advocate. It completely 
blasts tariff for revenue. 

If the reader of this doesn’t believe in 
free trade, let him be fair with himself 
by coming out squarely in the open and 
saying that he is a protectionist. Let 
him say that he believes in taxing the 
many in order that unnatural industries 
may be maintained for the benefit of the 
few. Let him say that he believes in 
taxation, not (according to correct and 
just economic principles) in proportion 
to ability to pay, but in proportion to 
the use of the necessities of life. Let 
him say all these things if he will, and 
as he must if he supports a protective 
tariff; but let him not pretend that we 
need the tariff for revenue, when he 
knows, or ought to know, that’ no more 
unjust and illogical method of taxation 


was ever invented. 
ROGER SHERMAN HOAR. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST PROTECTION 


Every American, and especially every 
Republican, should read the speech de- 
livered by Senator Dolliver in the Sen- 
ate Chamber on June 13th. It evi- 
dences a spirit of revulsion on the part 
of members of the old Party of Protec- 
tion against the iniquities which the 
policy of protectionism has begotten, 
and inevitably begets. After exposing 
the abuses of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
Senator Dolliver says: “I do not pro- 
pose that the remaining years of my 
life, whether they be in public affairs 
or in my private business, shall be 
given to a dull consent to the success 
of all these conspiracies, which do not 
hesitate before our very eyes to use the 
law-making power of the United States 
to multiply their own wealth and to fill 
the market places with witnesses of 
their avarice and of their greed.” Un- - 
fortunately, ‘Senator Dolliver still hugs 
the delusion that some protection is 
necessary to equalize the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad; and still more 
unfortunately, even were he to realize 
that the issue can only reach its true 
solution in the abolition of all tariffs 
and the adoption of absolute free trade, 
he could find no political party with 
which to ally himself. This, because a 
part of the Democratic party is dis- 
tinctly protectionist; and the other 
part, forgetting the distressing outcome 
of the Walker Tariff and the fiasco of 
Grover Cleveland’s courageous struggle :, 
continues championing the fruitless for- 
mula of “tariff for revenue.” It is an 
indelible stain on the record of the 
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Democratic party that when, on May 
21st, Representative Young of New 
York exclaimed: “I boldly declare that 
1 do not think there is a man in this 
House who would declare himself in fa- 
vor of free trade,” not a voice was heard 
in protest. History will repeat itself. 
Sixty-five years ago, when the slavery 
question was the burning political issue, 
comparatively few men had the courage 
to proclaim themselves abolitionists. 
Within less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury millions took pride in the name; 
and in our time few prouder boasts are 
made than this: “In the early days my 
father was an abolitionist.” 
The party leaders are blind. 

the very fountain-source of American 
graft and privilege is imbedded in the 
theory and practice of protectionism. 

considerations which face us as 
civilization rises to a higher plane, de- 
mand that all boundaries between the 
nations shall be effaced, that all tariffs 
shall be abolished, and that man shall 
be allotted his fui and unfettered free- 
dom to exchange his product with that 
of any other man on the globe. 

LOUIS R. EHRICH. 


HOME MARKET (?) 


An extract from a_ letter from an 
, American now in Victoria, Australia: 

“The unspeakable fraud and rascality 
of the tariff shows more plainly here 
(in Australia) than at home. I bought 
some hay making tools last week. They 
are manufactured at Springfield, Ohio. 
To get here they travel more than half 
way round the world, pay five per cent. 
duty and the agent’s commission, yet I 
get them for 1-3 less than the Ohio 
price. 

“This is the kind of protection the 
Ohio farmer votes himself. 

“Owing to our rapid growth the state 
works could not build locomotives fast 
enough. Twenty were bought in Amer- 
ica and twenty in England, all made 
after Victorian designs. The American 
engines are cheaper than the British by 
15 per cent. Why, then, should the 
Baldwin works be protected?” 


When the Foreigner Pays the Tax. 

“An’ so it goes, Hinnissy. Never a 
sordid worrud, mind ye, but ivrything 
done on th’ fine old principle iv give an’ 
take.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “what dif- 
f’rence does it make? Th’ foreigner 
pays th’ tax, anyhow.” 

“He does,” said Mr. Dooley, “if he 
ain’t turned back at Castle Garden.”— 
From “Mr. Dooley on the Tariff.” 


Senator Gore says the tariff enables 
one man to get without earning what 
another earns without getting. 
That is a terse statement of a great 
truth, 


man 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


TARIFF TALKS. 
Whenever you buy wearing apparel 
just charge from 20 to 25 per cent. of 


its cost up to the protectionists and the 
Paine-Aldrich tariff. 


Under the Payne-Aldrich law, those 
most able to pay a tariff tax get off the 
lightest. 


Your wife or daughter who buys a 
woolen or worsted cloth for a _ dress 
pays $9.40 for a pattern that costs $4 
abroad, or a tariff tax of 135 per cent., 
while the rich man’s wife or -daughter 
is only required to pay a tariff tax of 50 
per cent. on the imported silk dress she 
buys. 


The steel buttons on the working- 
man’s trousers carry a duty of 126.88 
per cent., while milady’s ivory buttons 
pay but 57.40 per cent. 


The discrimination against the cheaper 
grades of wool has created conditions 
which will result in a decrease in the 
weight and durability of the clothing 
worn by the masses of the people, the 
suits sold from $8 to $15 each. The $8 
and $10 suits of the future must be 
built of shoddy and cotton, and that the 
suit which sold for $10 will hereafter 
sell for $12.50. Five dollar trousers 
will now cost $6 and $6.50. 


The 50-cent overalls are now 75 cents, 
and the 50-cent cotton shirt goes up to 
75 cents or $1. You can still get a 50- 
cent shirt, but it’s a flimsy 35-cent fab- 
ric, poorly made. 


Cotton stockings are articles of uni- 
versal wear. The new tariff law lays a 
heavier tax upon the cheaper grades, 
and in changing the schedules at the re- 
quest of the manufacturers the cheaper 
stockings were increased, while no addi- 
tional- tariff was laid upon those which 
the wealthier use. There are six grades 
of hosiery under the law. All valued 
at not more than $1 a dozen pay a tax 
of 84 cents a dozen, reducing the combi- 
nation of ad valorem and specific duties 
to specific. On this grade the increase 
is from 67.11 per cent. to 88 per cent. 
Stockings valued at from $1 to $1.50 
per dozen are taxed $1.03 per dozen. On 
this grade the increase is from 58.32 
per cent. to 76.37 per cent. Stockings 
valued at from $1.50 to $2 a dozen pay 
a tax of $1.08 per dozen. On this grade 
the increase is from 51.41 to 61.81 per 
cent. On the other three grades, from 
$2 to $3 per dozen, from $3 to $5, and 
above $5, no increases were made, al- 
though asked for by the manufacturers. 
The increases as given were precisely 


those asked for by the manufacturers. 
It will be noted that the costlier the 
stocking the smaller the per cent. of 
duty, the last three grades, it may be 
added, being taxed from 55 per cent. for 
the highest priced to 64 per cent. for 
the lower priced. 


Hats and bonnets costing $5 or less 
per dozen are taxed 62 per cent., while 
those costing more than $20 per dozen 
get in for 35 per cent. 

Woolen blankets of the character 
used by the poorer people carry a tariff 
of 165.42 per cent. ‘Those used by the 
better-to-do carry a duty of 104.55. 
The tax on the cheaper blankets is more 
than half again as much as upon the 
better quality. 


Cheaper woolen flannels, valued at 
not more than 40 cents a pound, are 
taxed at 143.67 per cent. ‘Those used 
by the better class of people, worth 
over 70 cents a pound, are taxed at 
76.37. per cent. ‘The cheaper wool 
plushes are taxed at 141.78 per cent. of 
their value, the dearer ones at .95.33 per 


cent. One wool knit fabrics (not wear- 


‘ing apparel) the cheaper grades. carry 


141 per cent. tariff, the higher grades 
95.67 per cent. 


Think of putting a tariff of 141 per 
cent. as on wool fabrics, 165 per cent. 
as upon cheap blankets, 143 per cent. on 
flannel underwear for the masses. <A 
tariff of 141 per cent. means that an ar- 
ticle worth $5 seeking entry into this 
market must pay a duty of 7.05, mak- 
ing the total cost to the purchaser, the 
consumer, of $12.05 not including trans- 
portation cost. As a matter of fact 
there was, under this rate in the Ding- 
ley law, just $1 worth of importations. 
This proves the rate to be prohibitive, 
to bar out the foreign manufacturer, 
while it permitted the home manufac- 
turer to charge the consumer approxi- 
mately $12.05, or just enough less 
than that to make it not worth his 
while to buy imported goods. It may 
be conceded, for the argument, that it 
costs more to produce woolen knit fab- 
rics in this country than abroad, but 
does anybody contend that that differ- 
ence would equal the total market 
value of the foreign product laid down 
at American ports? 


‘High priced woolen carpets used by 
the wealthy carry a tariff tax of but 50 
per cent., while the carpets used for 
mats, rugs, etc., which are found in the 
homes of the common people, are taxed 
122.88 per cent. 


e 
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In sugar, the duty ,was reduced from 


$1.95 to $1.90 per 100 pounds. The old 
tate prohibited the importation of re- 
fined sugar and the new rate does the 
same. The sugar imported in 1907 was 
nearly all raw sugar, which the people 
do not eat but which the sugar trust 
refines. But as foreign refined sugars 
are practically barred, the trust, under 


the tariff, within the confines of the 


United States, can charge, what it 
pleases. England and America con- 
sume most of the sugar sold. In Janu- 


ary of this year the wholesale price of 
sugar in New York was from $5.05 to 
$5.20 per hundredweight. 


same time 


The English 
market price at the was 
from $3.23 to $3.75. 
the tariff profit of the trust. 


five cents benefit under the new tariff 


The difference is 


To get 
one must eat 100 pounds. 


Beans constitute another staple arti- 
cle of food on the tables of the poor. 
Not enough beans are raised in America 
at any time to supply the demand. 
When a crop fails here the importa- 
tions invariably ‘increase, showing the 
of the demand for them. 
Thus it is that when the consumer most 


steadiness 


needs beans and at a lower price he 
must pay more for them because of 
the duty. This duty is 45 cents a 
bushel. An effort was made to secure 
a reduction, but it failed. 


An effort was also made to secure at 
the hands of Congress a reduction in 
the price of cattle. 
fixed in this country by the beef trust, 
the raiser having nothing to say about 
it. ‘In Canada, and: in’ Central and 
South America there is a surplus of cat- 
tle. The grade is not as good as those 
raised in the United States, and if the 
tariff were-adjusted, it was argued, the 


This price is now 


poor folks with whom beefsteak is a 
This 
would not interfere with the rich, who 
demand the best and would still buy 
No 


rarity, could get them oftener. 


the high-grade American animal. 
change was made. 


President Taft’s “tariff plan’ is a 


. marvel of simplicity—let it alone for 


two years and then make revision by 
its friends a campaign issue all over 
again. 


Talking about restraint of trade, is 
there any greater restraint of trade 
than that of a high protective tariff? 


~ 
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Editorials 


THE MORAL AWAKENING. 


Our Country, in fact the whole world, 
is now passing through a period of 
rapid economic Reforms, 
which for years have been merely the 
dreams of theorists, are now being tried 
and found practical. This state of af- 
fairs is doubtless due to a world-wide 


moral awakening. We say “moral” ad- 


progress. 


visedly, in as much as the principles 
of economics are based on right and 
rather than on mere mental 
Miss Tarbell, 


Vice-Presidents, has shown this to be 


wrong, 
reasoning. | one of our 
the case with respect to the tariff, in an 
article which we print in this number 
of the Broadside. 


One of the chief means by which this 
moral awakening effects its results is 
by the destruction of many mental fig- 
ments of sham and buncombe; for the 
fallacies of the mental plane usually per- 
sist until evaporated by the strong light 
ot moral truth. Among the sophistries 
that are now giving way to the onward 
march of truth, are the following: that 
there is some magic in the word “pro- 
tection:” that wages consist in money, 
rather than in the purchasing power of 
that money; and the like arguments of 
the Protectionist. Protection is founded 
on more sophistries than any other eco- 
nomic fallacy, and that is the reason 
why it has so much to fear, and the 
public so much to hope for, in the pres- 
ent moral awakening. 


WATCH CONGRESS. 


Congress and many State Legisla- 
tures are now handling great economic 
problems. It is fortunate for the con- 
suming public that our League has two 
of of the 


National Senate, and one of its officers 


its officers as members 
as a member of the National House of 
can be 


trusted to be true to principles and to 


Representatives. These men 


think clear. With them on guard, the 
representatives of the tariff-fed trusts 
will have a hard fight to get special 
privileges. A little leven levens the 
whole Jump. 


Meanwhile the morally-awakened 
public are carefully watching Congress. 
Such of the press as is not subsidized 
by the interests, is urging forward the 
needs of tariff reduction. The people 
will re-elect those representatives who 
are true to them, and will retire those 
who are not. The freeing of American 
trade will progress, until the American 
dollar achieves its full purchasing power 
of one hundred cents. ; 


CKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Much is being ably written in the 
papers at the present time on the sub- 
ject of the tariff. A careful editor, 
armed with paste-pot and shears can 
secure here and there a paragraph, a 
sentence, a phrase, or an expression, and 
by combining them, with slight changes 
of his own, achieve a result far beyond 
his own power of production. To give 
full credit to the source of each selec- 
tion would merely destroy the sym- 
metry of the production. Therefore, 
where we have taken detached quota- 
tions and embodied them in our own ar- 
ticles, we hope that the acknowledg- 
ment contained, in this editorial will be 
sufficient. We are grateful to the pat- 
riotic press in general, and to the Com- 
moner and the Chicago Bulletin in par- 
ticular, and we urge that others clip 
from us as we have clipped from others. 


PROTECTION. 


The success of the cause of Protection 
has been almost. entirely due to two 
causes: (1) the fact that when a princi- 
ple is founded upon the pocket-book 
rather than on the soul, a strenuous 
fight will be made, supported by plenty 
of money; and (2) the alluring sound of 
the word “Protection.” “Self preserva- 
tion is nature’s first law.” When you 
appeal to that law, you appeal to the 
deepest, though not the highest, human 
instincts. ‘Protect yourselves against 
foreign goods,” is the cry. It is much 
the same cry as the old superstitious ex- 
hortation to protect oneself from fresh 
air, sun-light, and other health-giving 
forces. If foreign goods are cheaper 
than domestic goods, why should a man, 
who is struggling to support his family 
on a mere pittance, wish to protect him- 
self against goods which would reduce 
his cost of living? Why should Capital 
and Labor wish to protect themselves 
against a freer exchange of commodi- 
ties, which would mean a wider demand 
for the products of the most natural and 
the best paying industries? Yet such is 
the magic of the word “Protection,” that 
the subsidized demagogues of the vested 
interests are able to persuade many of 
the voters to protect themselves against 
freedom, in favor of oppression. 


The protectionists used to urge us to 
protect their industries. In those days 
they were more sincere and direct than 
At present they realize that the 
public has little sympathy with the 
trusts which the tariff has fostered, and 
that an appeal to protect these trusts 
would prove a boomerang. So now the 
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A Tariff Argument for Debaters 


PART I. 
Introduction. 


What is Free Trade? Free Trade is 


no more than natural trade. Free 
Trade simply consists in permitting 
men to trade as they want to. Free 


Trade is the right of every man to free- 
ly exchange the products of his labor 
and services in such a way as seems to 
him most advantageous, subject only to 
such restrictions as the government 
may find necessary to make for sani- 
tary or moral conditions. More partic- 
ularly the term is used to apply to a 
condition of laws which permits a citi- 
zen of one country to trade freely with 
the citizens of other countries, without 
governmental prohibition, or what vir- 
tually amounts to prohibition, in the 
form of a tariff on importations. 


What is a tariff? <A tariff is a law 
of the courts which requires goods 
landed in our ports or brought into our 
country to pay a tax, and this tax is 
called a “duty.” The objects of such a 
law are: (1) to raise money for the 
National Treasury, and to pay the ex- 
penses of the government; (2) to re- 
strict the importation of foreign goods. 
The goods, when landed, pass through 
the Custom House at the ports, where 
they are examined, weighed, measured 
or counted by the government officials, 
who receive the amount of the tax. 


But this tax, although it is paid by 
the importer of the goods at the Cus- 
tom House, does not bear on him, but 
is at last paid by the consumer, because 
the higher the tariff or tax is on a par- 
ticular kind of goods, the higher must 
the wholesale importer sell it after- 
ward to make a profit in his business. 
For instance, if the importer brings in 
cloth for which he gave one dollar per 
yard, and he wants to make 10 per 
cent. profit, he must sell it for $1.10. 
lf the tariff duty or tax on it is 100 per 
cent., that amounts to another dollar 
on the yard, and as he still wants to 
make 10 per cent. on all his outlay he 
must sell for $2.20. The retailer who 
buys from him must also make his 
profit, which we will call 50 per cent. 
He will, therefore, have to sell for $3.30 
a yard, Hence it is clear that the tariff 
increases the ultimate cost to the con- 
sumer by just the amount of the duty, 
plus the profits on the money invested 
to pay the duty. The foreigner does 
not pay the tax. The consumer pays 
the tax and interest thereon. 


Thus we have as the antithesis of free 
trade, a tax borne by the consumer, for 
the two-fold purpose of-raising money 
and of keeping out foreign goods. This 


_we hold the tariff to be 


two-fold purpose must be clearly kept 
in mind. It’ must at all times be re- 
membered that the revenue and the pro- 
tective aspect of the tariff are separate 
and distinct. Not only this, but they 
are utterly inconsistent both theoreti- 
cally and _ practically. Arguments in 
favor of protection should not be brought 
up in defense of a revenue tariff, neither 
should arguments in favor of a revenue 
tariff be brought up in support of pro- 
tection. 

A revenue tariff is based on:the ex- 
pectation of the importation of goods 
upon which a tax is laid, so that the 
money may be collected for their im- 
portation. The protective tariff is based 
on the principle that goods will be kept 
out by the prohibitory tax. The two 
are utterly inconsistent. In so far as 
the tariff is successful in one of these 
two phases, it is to that extent a. fail- 


ure in the other. A tariff can only 


operate as protection by preventing im-. 


whatever degree it 
affords no 


portation, and to 
prevents importation, it 
revenue. 

Thus we see that free trade is an ab- 
sence of tariff. In support of free trade 
indefensible. 
We define the tariff as a tax upon the 
consumer for two inconsistent purposes 
of preventing importation and deriving 
a revenue from importation. 
are these inconsistent, but 
neither in itself is a worthy object. 
We shall divide our arguments as fol- 
lows: (1) a proof of the unsoundness 
of the tariff as a means of revenue; 
(2) a proof of the unsoundness of the 
principle of protection, and (3) a rebut- 
tal of the stock arguments used in fa- 
vor of the tariff, in opposition to free 
trade. 


purposes 


Revenue Tariff Indefensible. 


The tariff as a source of revenue is 
the most indefensible and wasteful 
method of taxation that could possibly 
be devised. We saw above that the 
consumer eventually pays the tax on 
imported goods. But that is not all 
that the tariff forces him to pay. The 
tariff, by raising the price of imported 
goods, permits the domestic producer to 
increase his price a like amount without 
fear of competition. Suppose that ~the 
natural price of a yard of cloth, domes- 
tic or foreign, was $1.00. Without the 
tariff. that is what it would sell for. 
Suppose a tariff of 100 per cent. The 
foreigner will now have to sell for $2.00 
a yard. The domestic manufacturer 
can also raise his price to $2.00 a yard 
without fear of competition. On every 
yard of cloth purchased by an American 


Not only | 


consumer, a tax of $1.00 is paid. The 
tax on the foreign cloth goes into the 
treasury of the government. The tax 
on the domestic cloth goes into the 
pockets of the manufacturer, to swell 
his profits. Suppose that five times as 
much domestic cloth is sold as foreign 


cloth. On this basis, only one-sixth of 
the, money paid by the consumer in 
tariff taxes ever reaches the govern- 
ment. 


To make things concrete, we will give 
an exact parallel. Suppose that a town 
needed $10,000 to run its government, 
and devised the following system of 
taxation to raise it: The tax collector 
assesses every citizen six times as much 
as his share of the town 
Sixty thousand dollars is thus collected, 
instead of merely the ten thousand 
needed to run the town. The ten thou- 
sand is turned over to the town treas- 
ury. The remaining fifty thousand is di- 
vided among the local merchants, “for 
the purpose of stimulating trade.” 
Would any sane American community 
stand for this system for a moment? 
Would any town office-holder have the 
effrontery to suggest it? Certainly not! 
And yet can any of our opponents 
point out any difference between this 
system and a revenue tariff? 


expenses. 


Not only is the system of taxation 
wasteful, but it is confiscatory to an 
extent not justified by any sound theo- 
ries of taxation. 

Every organized government has the 
inherent power to take from any pri- 
vate citizen property which is absolute- 
ly necessary for the public welfare. 
Thus the State gets the right to con- 
demn our land for highway purposes, 
and the municipality derives its author- 
ity to open streets through lots that are 
In all such cases the 
assessed ac- 


privately owned. 
value of the property is 
cording to statutory provisions, and the 
owner is paid before the property can 
be taken. This is not confiscation, but 
is an enforced sale, the legal name for 
which is Eminent Domain. 

Taxation, however, is something alto- 
gether different. The property of the 
citizen is taken and he gets nothing in 
return excepting the benefits of being a 
citizen of a civilized community. Un- 
fortunately this benefit is not infre- 
quently more or less imaginary. How- 
ever, the State justifies itself for con- 
fiscating private property upon the the- 
ory that the, State preserves law and 
order, protecting individuals in the ex- 
ercise of their individual freedom, in 
the use of their property, and in the 
enjoyment of their reputation. 

The excuse of the State for taking 
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this tax, which is frequently a burden, 
is that the government needs money to 
live on. Obviously, then, if the State 
exacts from you a greater amount than 
is absolutely necessary to the legitimate 
exercise of its legitimate functions, the 
tax is nothing more than a_ robbery. 
The fact that it is committed under 
forms of law does not make it right. 

Approaching the tariff system from 
this point of view, its enormous injus- 
tice will be apparent. The Federal gov- 
ernment, like our State government, or 
our town government, has the right to 
live at our expense. It is supposed to 
give us a fair equivalent for our money. 
In return for the tax which supports the 
Federal government, it undertakes to 
defend us from foreign and domestic 
enemies, and to protect us in the enjoy- 
ment of our health, our peace, our com- 
fort and our pursuit of prosperity and 
happiness. 

But when the Federal government 
uses its irresistible power to deprive us 
of any portion of our earnings or prop- 
erty, to enrich other classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, it has simply robbed us. 

The government has a right to confis- 
cate our property for its own purposes, 
but it has no right to allow another in- 
dividual to confiscate our property for 
his purposes, howevermuch he may need 
it. The tax oversteps the bounds of 
legitimate confiscation when its princi- 
pal result is not the support of the gov- 


ernment, but indirectly the support of 


selected individuals. 

A revenue tariff is not only wasteful 
and unwarrantedly confiscatory, but it 
distributes the burden in a manner that 
is unjust and is not sanctioned by any 
theories of political economy. It is a 
fundamental principle of taxation that 
taxes should be apportioned in propor- 
tion to the ability to pay. This arises 
from the theory that the government is 
the ultimate owner of all things. In- 
dividuals merely hold property because 
the government permits them to. For 
the privilege of holding property, and 
for the protection of this property, the 
government has a right to charge at a 
uniform rate. 

The alternative basis for apportion- 
ment of taxation is sometimes suggest- 
ed in the form of taxation in proportion 
to the benefits to be received from the 
expenditure of the tax money. This, 
carried to its logical conclusion, would 
mean that the children would pay the 
taxes to support the schools, and that 
the poor people would pay the taxes 
for the support of the parks and public 
gardens, 


But the tariff does not justify the re- 
quirements of either of these systems. 
The tariff bears upon the consumer, and 
bears in proportion more heavily upon 
those who are least able to pay. ‘Those 


who live from hand to mouth pay these 
taxes with a part of every dollar that 
they spend, while accumulated wealth 
pays not a cent of it. 

A revenue tariff is not only wasteful, 
unwarrantably confiscatory, and not 
only distributes the tax burden unjust- 
ly, but it violates the principle of politi- 
cal economy, that it is a bad public pol- 
icy to tax necessities. 


BOOK NOTICE 


THE FOLLY OF BUILDING TEMPLES 
OF PEACE WITH UNTEM- 
PERED MORTAR. 


By John Bigelow. , 


As is well known, the tendency of our 
time is to concoct peace organizations, 
to call together peace conferences, to 
build temples to peace. Such temples 
ought to be built of tempered, not un- 
tempered, mortar. If we are going to 
‘cement peace treaties with other na- 
tions, we should not begin by declaring 
flagrant war against them. We do so 
by striving to support our government 
through duties levied upon foreign mer- 
chandise to such an extent as persist- 
ently to exclude that merchandise, 
whenever possible, from our markets. 
In his “The Folly of Building Tem- 
ples of Peace with Untempered Mor- 
tar,” Mr. Bigelow remarks, that in 
dealing with foreign commerce we seem 
to have been “bewitched with the Cal- 
vinistic notion that the more commerce 
has to suffer and struggle, the more it 
will thrive. It not only taxes the foreign 
merchant for what he sends one-half of 
its home cost, but it further discourages 
his coming to us at all by charging for 
our harbor hospitalities two or three 
times as much as he would be charged 
in the harbors of any other maritime 
nation in the world.” Instead of wel- 
coming the vessel as a_ special provi- 
dence, then, we really welcome it as a 
beast of prey. Among other dire re- 
sults, our tariff has contributed to drive 
our ships from the sea, has interfered 
with the natural and equitable distri- 
bution of our wealth by turning it into 
unnatural channels, has discouraged in- 
genuity and enterprise outside of the 
protected industries.—The Outlook. 


THE PEARSON RESOLUTIONS. 


The fate of the Pearson resolutions 
in the Massachusetts Senate shows the 
value of having on guard everywhere 
staunch advocates of tariff reduction. 
Senator Pearson is probably the most 
reactionary figure in Massachusetts poli- 
tics today. He represents to the State 


‘working man. 


Senate, what Aldrich and Bailey repre- 
sent at Washington. During the pen- 
dency of the so-called Farmer’s Free 
List at Washington, Pearson introduced 
a resolution memorializing Congress not 
to reduce the tariff to such an extent 
as to injure the wages of the American 
Pearson claimed that 
this was directed merely in protection 
of the shoe industry of Massachusetts. 
Senator Hoar opposed the resolutions, 
pointing out that they were an attack 
on tariff reduction in general, and that 
they begged an economic question by 
assuming that tariff reduction would 
injure wages. Senator Pearson claimed 
that if tariff reduction would not injure 
wages, .the passage of his resolutions 
would not prevent tariff reduction, but 
the Senate seemed to appreciate the 
force of Senator MHoar’s objections. 
Senator Malley, the Democratic minor- 
ity leader, pointed out that we could 
never have a tariff reduction on arti- 
cles which we consume unless we as- 
sented to reduction of the articles that 
we produced, and that we must give 
up a little in order to receive much. 
The Pearson resolutions were rejected, 
and such was the force of Senator Mal- 
ley’s arguments that later resolutions, 
more specifically referring to Massachu- 
setts industries, were also voted down. 
Truly, even the standpat Senate of 
Massachusetts seems to be progressing! 


That Free List. 


The Payne-Aldrich tariff law is one 
of “the best tariff bills” ever passed, 
says the President of the United States. 
If you don’t believe it, says the Presi- 
dent, why examine the free list. 

All right, let’s examine it! 

To begin with, we find joss-sticks, 
bladders, dried blood and horse hair! 
They’re all admitted free of duty. Then 
there’s bird’s eggs, lemon juice, turtles 
and junk! 

Then come bones, acorns, ashes, Zaffer, 
catgut, fossils, Brazilian pebbles and 
oakum! 

It looks as if the Republicans got to- 
gether and thought of as many things 
as possible for which the ultimate con- 
sumer has no earthly use. Then they 
slapped them all on the free list! 


If a bounty system should be substi- 
tuted for the protective tariff it would 
be more successful in helping the la- 
borer. It would only have the same 
effect as the tipping system has on 
waiters and Pullman porters. Wages 
would be reduced to the extent of the 
bounty. Neither. bounties nor tariffs 
can make wages any higher than what 
the labor market commands. There is’ 
no excuse for either. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American 
Free Trade League was held at the 
American House, Saturday, May 20th. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing. year :— 


PRESIDENT. 
Louis R. Ehrich. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Massachusetts. 
Charles Francis Adams 
Charles R. Codman 
Charles W. Eliot 
William Endicott 
Charles F. Fitz 
Frank Grant 
Charles S. Hamlin 
Richard E. Hersom 
Henry W. Lamb 
Joseph Lee 
Charles F. Lovejoy 
Arthur T. Lyman 
Nathan Matthews 
George M. Nash 
Josiah Quincy 
Rhode Island. 
Rowland G. Hazard 
Daniel McNiven 
Connecticut. 
Henry W. Farnam 
Irving Fisher 
J. C. Schwab 
J. T. Sunderland 
Maine. 
Charles F. Johnson 
Augustus A. Percy 
New Hampshire. 
John M. Parker 


Vermont. 
Elisha May 

Delaware. ; 
Samuel Bancroft, Jr. 


. Maryland. 
Hope H. Barroll 
New Jersey. 
W. M. Daniels. 
New York. 
Lawrence Dunham 
Robert E. Ely 
Henry George, Jr. 
Walter H. Page 
Thomas M. Osborne 
Ida M. Tarbell 
Calvin Tomkins 
John DeWitt Warner 
Pennsylvania. 
Arthur B. Farquhar 
Joseph Fels 
Charles J. Harrah 
A. Warren Kelsey 
George A. Macbeth 
Louisiana, 
James H. Dillard 
Illinois. 
A. G. Danforth 
Louis F. Post 
Sigmund Zeisler 
Indiana. 
William C. Ball 
John W. Kern 
Evans Woollen 
Kansas. 
Henry Ware Allen 
E. T. Shelley 


Michigan. 
John R. Morley 
8. L. Smith 

Minnesota. 
William C. Edgar 

Missouri. 
Henry Priesmeyer 

North Dakota. 


Edward P. Totten 


Ohio. 
Charles B. Lockwood 
Daniel Kiefer 
Texas, 
R. E. Montgomery 
Wisconsin. 
Charles R. Benton 
California, 
David Starr Jordan 
Abbot Kinney 
Colorado. 
Francis B. Hill 
George E. Randolph 
Nebraska. 
W. G. Hastings 
Oregon, 
C. E. 8S. Wood 
Utah. 
L. S. Hills 
Washington. 
L. B. Faulkner 
TREASURER. 
John Ritchie 
SECRETARY. 
Roger Sherman Hoar 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Harvey N. Shepard 
James R. Carret 
Howard A. Carson 
Judd E. Dewey 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick 
Martha P. Hadley 
George 8. Harrington 
Samuel Y. Nash 
Albert S. Parsons 
Erving Winslow 


FREE TRADE 
_ versus 
A REVENUE TARIFF. 


Address by Mr. wouis R. Ehrich of New 
York, President of the League. 


We meet under national conditions 
which should give heart to every man 
who favors sanity and justice in the re- 
lations of commerce. That a President, 
elected by the Party which has stub- 
bornly defended a policy of commercial 
blockade, should have negotiated a liber- 
al trade-agreement with our Northern 
neighbor, that he should have possessed 
the wisdom and the courage to propose 
absolute freedom of trade to the Cana- 
dian commissioners, and that he should 
have had the boldness to proclaim the 
fact, mark a turning point in the annals 
of the American people. 

The last half-century witnessed a 
great development of the policy of inter- 
national trade isolation. Protection, 


‘which has been recognized as the mother 


of Trusts, is the daughter of War. Our 
civil conflict and the German-French war 
gave birth to a progeny of Protection- 
ism. These same fifty years, owing large- 
ly to the exploitation of the powers of 
steam and electricity, have effected a 
marvellous increase in the aggregate of 
the world’s wealth. If in 1860 a states- 
man had been gifted with a vision of the 
tremendous wealth-accumulations of our 
time, he would have been well justified 


in prophesying that these opening years . 


of the Twentieth Century would be 
blessed with the abolition of extremé 
poverty, with a great reduction in the 


effort necessary to win a livelihood, and. 


with a great increase in the spirit of 
peace and of content throughout the ¢jy- 
ilized world. Strangely enough, the very 
opposite conditions prevail! The Nations 
are armed to the teeth, and their arma- 
ments are still increasing. Although 
some classes have grown rich beyond the 


dreams of avarice, large sections of so- 
ciety are steeped in poverty so excessive 
as to demand the constant ministration 
of highly organized charities. Despite 
the wonderful growth in the powers of 
production, from which a reduction: in 
the cost of living might reasonably have 
been predicted, we are faced with a 
great increase in the cost of life’s nec- 
essities. Everywhere there is unrest and 
discontent. 
Dangerous Social Experiments. 

Society, realizing that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the distribution 
of the vast wealth it has been creating, 
is venturing on all kinds of unreason- 
able and dangerous social experiments. 
In the effort to get back some of the 
disproportionate possessions which it has 
legally licensed certain classes to ac- 
quire, Society is resorting to such un- 
scientific and confiscatory measures as 
inheritance taxes, graduated income 
taxes, ete., ete. By ill-considered legis- 
lation we have engendered monopolistic 
trusts, and now we seek to curb their 
power by disturbing attacks on their 
existence and methods of business, In 
all of the Western Nations increasing 
numbers of citizens, realizing the pres- 
ent unfair distribution of what Society 
produces, are rushing to the dangerous 
socialistic proposal that the State shall 
be the sole producer. There is little 
doubt that in our time, and largely ow- 
ing to legislative device, Capital and the 
services of those representing capital 
have been overpaid; which is tantamount 
to saying that Labor has been under- 
paid. Every dynamite outrage is a 
criminal protest against the existense of 
unjust industrial conditions. 


Strange Explanations. 

The most curious explanations are 
afloat. One set of professors maintain 
that the present high cost of living is ex- 
plained by the fact that we are digging 
an unusual quantity of a certain yellow 
metal out of the ground. They forget 
that when we buy, we simply exchange 
human services. Price is only a register 
of the reciprocal value of services ex- 
changed. The basis complaint today is 
not that, to make life supportable and 
comfortable, we have to surrender too 
many grains of the yellow metal, but 
that we have to expend too much of 
human effort. And this comes because, 
through evil legislation, we have em- 
powered certain classes to over-value 
the commodities they offer in exchange. 
And this same inequitable system prac- 
tically prevails throughout the earth. 


Unnatural Conditions. 

Protection throws the whole balance 
of production and consumption out of 
equilibrium. Under natural competitive 
conditions Capital must seek its reward 
by an ever-increasing production with 
coincident -reduction in prices, thus 
creating an increasing demand for La- 
bor, with a cheapening of what the la- 
borer must buy. Under our present ar- 
bitrary interference with natural laws, 
Capital secures its disproportionate re- 
ward by restricting output with corre- 
sponding advance in prices. This means 
a decreased demand for labor with add- 
ed burdens in the struggle for existence. 
It explains why, in this day of plenty 
and of miraculous invention, great ar- 
mies of human beings are condemned to 
live on or below the margin of subsis- 


~. 
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tence. It also explains why at this time, 
when there is not a cloud in our national 
sky, and when we have but just extract- 
ed a value of nine billions from our soil, 
we should have a hundred and eighty- 
six thousand freight cars lying idle, with 
business halting and stagnant through- 
out the country. 

Protection is a war-breeder!  Exter- 
nally it means commercial war between 
Nation and Nation; internally it means 
industrial war between Capital and La- 
bor. At this very epoch, when the im- 
provements in_ transportation have 
brought the Nations into closer rela- 
tions, the business of the world is still 
based on the spirit of isolation and. of 
injustice; and injustice is always a pent- 
up volcano. 


Is a Revenue Tariff Acceptable? 


A dim perception of these facts led to 
a political overturn in our elections of 
last November. ‘The Democratic Party, 
now in control of the House of Repres- 
entatives, has pledged itself to reduce 
the Tariff so as to make it mainly a 
means towards raising the necessary 
revenues of Government. Is such a fis- 
cal policy acceptable? It is surely less 
objectionable than extreme Protection; 
but, on the score of logical consistency, 
it is even less defensible. That a man, 
who, by some process of tortuous reas- 
oning, has convinced himself that it is 
wise to reduce the natural labor demand 
which flows from imports, who favors 
a policy which tends to burden men with 
wore rather than to make easier the 
satisfaction of their wants, whose mind 
is intent upon the production of wealth 
without regard to its equitable distri- 
bution, that such a man should cham- 
pion Protectionism is logically conceiv- 
able. But that a man who favors the in- 
ternational exchange of commodities, 
who believes that the incidence of Tax- 
ation should not fall -on the poorer 
classes, whose motto is “Special privi- 
leges for none,” and who advocates econ- 
omy in Governmental expenditures, that 
a man of such convictions should defend 
a revenue-tariff is logically incomprehen- 
sible. 

A revenue-tariff is only diluted Pro- 
tection. It acts equally as an unnatur- 
al barrier between Nations, it is equally 
productive of Governmental extravag- 
ance (and if well-devised may become 
more so) and it reduces the scale but 
does not destroy the essence of special 
privilege. Some Democrats frankly ad- 
mit this. ‘Three years ago the Demo- 
cratic State Convention in . California 
again declared in its Platform: “The 
difference between Parties is one of the 
degree of protection to be afforded.” 


Revenue Tariff Experience. 


But the worst feature of a revenue- 
tariff is that it is only a temporary ad- 
justment. It keeps the tariff question 
alive. It maintains intact all the admin- 
istrative machinery for high protection; 
it keeps in hungry suspense the ap- 
petite of the classes who have fattened 
on Protection favors; and, no matter 
how well justified by the results, it will 
be constantly attacked and, with the 
first coming of accidental adverse condi- 
tions, is sure to be overthrown. ‘Thus 
the same battle for Tariff-reduction will 
have to be fought over and over again. 
The Walker revenue-tariff of 1846 gave 
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us the most prosperous years ever en- 
joyed by our Nation. Its. effects: had 
been so satisfactory that none of the 
National political platforms of 1856 con- 
tained any allusion to the tariff. The 
optimists of the period persuaded them- 
selves that the Tariff Question had been 
permanently settled. Yet today after 
an interval exceeding half a century, we 
find ourselves suffering from the most 
Protective Tariff ever enacted. ‘he poli- 
ey of Protection will never cease from 
poisoning our political and industrial life 
until the Tariff is eompletely abolished. 
Free Trade, absolute, unlimited Free 
Trade, is the only practical, the only sat- 
isfactory, the only permanent solution. 


The Fear of Cheap Labor. 


The removal of all interference with 
the natural laws of exchange would bring 
world-wide beneficent results. Above 
all it would increase the share of the 
wage-earner in the wealth which he 
helps to produce. We find many 
thoughtful men who have _ been con- 
verted to Free Trade with the highly 
civilized nations, but who fear unre- 
stricted exchange with Asiatic low-paid 
labor. *They do not appreciate the 
demonstrated facts that the highest- 
priced labor is the cheapest labor as 
measured by the product; and that low- 
wage labor is always employed on the 
low-priced commodities which are the 
least profitable to ~-manufacture. On 
this issue we can turn from theory to 
experience. For the last sixty years 
England has opened wide her ports to 
free exchange with all the nations, 
wholly irrespective of their wage-scale. 
Thé convincing result is that, despite 
her limited area, her congested popula- 
tion, her iniquitous land system, and 
her prodigal waste of treasure in co- 
lonial adventures, England pays her la- 
borers higher wages than those prevail- 
ing in any of the protected nations (the 
United States alone excepted), and she 
has amassed wealth in such superlative 
degree as to make her the creditor na- 
tion of the globe. 


Results of Free Trade. 


We hear much these days of “Conser- 
vation,” of “scientific management,’ of 
“the doctrine of efficiency.’ There can 
be no real efficiency in our industrial 
life, no scientific management or con- 
servation of the resources of this planet 
until these resources are virtually con- 
veyed to the race as a whole by the sim- 
ple expedient of removing all trade bar- 
riers, and by conferring on every man 
the privilege of making what he can 
most advantageously produce, and the 
right to exchange it in absolute freedom 
with the rest of mankind. 


Free Trade would reduce poverty, and 
poverty’s issue—crime. Free Trade 
would introduce more normal and more 
stable conditions in our business life, 
preventing the present oscillations be- 
tween hot-house prosperity and trade 
stagnation. Although Free Trade, with 
the reasonable tax laws which it would 
bring as a sequence, would make it im- 
possible for any man to acquire hun- 
dreds of millions in the period of a sin- 
gle life, it would none the less yield 
ample reward to the captains of indus- 
try, with the addea consciousness that 
their possessions were made far safer 
against the inroads of society, and that 
they had not been obtained by the legal- 
ized plunder of their fellow-men. Free 


Trade would -tend more to introduce 
peace and good-will in the world than a 
hundred Hague conferences or a thous- 
and Peace temples. 


The Practical and the ideal. 


To all this men are apt to reply: 
“Free Trade is ideal, but it is not. prac- 
tical.” My friends, the ideal is always 
the practical. It is the only practical. 
It is the ideal because it is the practical. 
Men shrink from the great forward 
movements through timidity, through 
the power of inertia, through a mis- 
named Conservatism. When in this 
very city men first contended that the 
only cure for slavery was its complete 
abolition, they were scoffed at as fanat- 
ical idealists; and yet our history and 
our experience abundantly prove that 
they alone were the practical men, .and 
that they offered the only practical and 
permanent solution of the question. 


The Sources of Revenue. 


We now collect about three hundred 
and forty millions from tariff taxes. 
Of. this the forty millions which have 
come from the “duties” on imported to- 
bacco and alcoholics could be secured by 
internal revenue devices. How about 
the remaining three hundred millions? 
Let us premise by the general statement 
that we defy the wit of man to con- 
ceive any plan of raising national rev- 
enue which shall be as anti-social and 
as productive of evil as _ the present 
method of taxing the buying power rep- 
resented by incoming merchandise. We 
might suggest that one way, and a very 
healthy way, in which to make a bal- 
ance between income and expenses is to 
reduce expenses. It is well to remember 
that a New England Senator, after a 
very extended legislative experience, 
contended that improved methods »of 
conducting our national administration 
would effect an annual saving of three 
hundred millions. But, irrespective of 
this, it will be found that the expenses 
of State and of Nation can be readily 
and abundantly met, without subtract- 
ing from the results of individual ef- 
forts, by the absorption of the wealth 
which Society as a whole produces 
through the increase and concentration 
of population. 


Conclusion. 


A revenue-tariff means repeated agita- 
tion and change incident to the ups-and- 
downs of party control. Free Trade 
means a settlement once and for all of 
this most persistent and most trouble- 
some issue of American politics. Let 
us build not on the shifting sands “of 
popular impulse, but basing our -struc- 
ture on the solid rock of equity and of 
justice, let us construct an industrial 
system which shall be in harmony with 
the laws of Nature and with the highest 
aims of civiuzation, and which shall 
bring increasing progress and well-be- 
ing to mankind for all time to come. 


(This scholarly address of our presi- 
dent has been printed in pamphlet form 
and copies were sent to every member 
of the Federal Congress. A few addi- 
tional copies still remain at headquarters 
and will be furnished to members or 
others for two cents each. See also our 
book notice on page 14.) 
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Wages Are What Wages Buy 


EXTRACTS FROM “A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S 
COURT.” 


By Mark Twain. 


A man who hasn’t had much _ expe- 
rience and doesn’t think is apt to meas- 
ure a _ nation’s prosperity or lack of 
prosperity by the mere size of the pre- 
vailing wages: if the wages be high, the 
prosperous; if low, it isn’t. 
It isn’t what sum 


nation is 
Which is an error. 
you get, it’s how much you can buy 
with it that’s the important thing; and 
it’s that that tells whether your wages 
are high in fact or only high in name. 
I could remember how it was in the 
time of our great Civil War in the 
nineteenth century. In the North a 
carpenter got $3 a day, gold valuation; 
in the South he got $50—payable in 
Confederate shinplasters worth a dollar 
a bushel. In the North a suit of over- 
alls cost $3—a day’s wages; in the 
South it cost $75, which was two days’ 
wages. Other things were in propor- 
tion, Consequently, wages were twice 
as high in the North as they were in 
the South, because the one wage had 
that much more purchasing power than 
the other had. 

At a first glance things appeared to 
be exceedingly prosperous in this little 
tributary kingdom (King Arthur’s)— 
whose lord was King Bagdemagus 
compared with the state of things in 
* my own region. They had the ‘protec- 
tion” system in. full: force here, whereas 
we were working along down towards 


as 


free trade, by easy stages, and were 
now about half way. Before long Dow- 
ley (the blacksmith) and I were doing 
all the talking, the others hungrily lis- 
tening. Dowley warmed to his work, 
snuffed an advantage in the air, and be- 
gan to put questions which he consid- 
ered pretty awkward ones for me, and 
they did have something of that look: 

“In your country, brother, what is the 
wage of a master bailiff, master hind, 
carter, shepherd, swineherd ?” 

“Twenty-five milrays a day; that is 
to say, a‘ quarter of a cent.” 

The smith’s face beamed with 
He said: 

“With us they are allowed the double 
of it. And what may a mechanie get— 
carpenter, dauber, mason, painter, 
blacksmith, wheelwright and the like?” 

“On the average, fifty milrays; half 
a cent a day.” 

“Ho-ho! | With us they are allowed a 
hundred! With us any good mechanic 
is allowed a cent a day! I count out 
the tailor, but not the others—they are 
all allowed a cent a day, and in driving 


joy- 
‘ 


times they get more—yes, up to a hun- 
dred and ten, and even fifteen, milrays 
a day. I’ve paid a hundred and fifteen 
myself within the week. ’Rah for pro- 
tection—to Sheol with free trade!” 

And his face shone upon the company 
like a sunburst. But I didn’t scare at 
all. I rigged up my pile-driver and al- 
lowed myself fifteen minutes to drive 
him into the earth—drive him all in— 
drive him in till not even the curve of 
his skull should show above ground. 
Here is the way I started in on him. 
I asked: 

“What do you pay a pound for salt?” 

“A hundred milrays.” 

“We pay forty. What do you pay 
for beef and mutton?” 

“Tt varieth somewhat, but not much; 
one may say 75 milrays the pound.” 

“We pay 33. What do you pay for 
eggs?” . 

“Fifty milrays the dozen.” 

“We pay 20. What do you pay for 
beer?” 

“Tt costeth us 81-2 
Ding 

“We get it for 4; 25 bottles for a 
What do you pay for wheat?” 

the rate of 900 milrays the 


milrays the 


cent. 

FAt 
bushel.” 

“We pay 400. What do you pay for 
a man’s tow-linen suit?” 

“Thirteen cents.” 

“We pay 6. What do you pay for a 
stuff gown for the wife of the laborer 
or the mechanic?” 

“We pay 8.4.0.” 

“Well, observe the difference: 
pay eight cents and four mills, we pay 
only four cents.” I prepared, now, to 
sock it to him. I said: “Look here, 
dear friend, what’s become of your high 
wages you were bragging so about a 
ago?”—and I looked 
around on the company with placid 
satisfaction, for I had slipped up on him 
gradually and tied him hand and foot, 
you see, without his ever noticing that 
he was being tied at all. “What’s be- 
come of those noble high wages’ of 
yours? I seemed to have knocked the 
stuffing all out of them, it appears to 
me.” 


you 


few minutes 


But if you will believe me, he merely 
looked surprised, that is all! He didn’t 
grasp the situation at all; didn’t know 
he had walked into a trap; didn’t dis- 
cover that he was in a trap. I could 
have shot him, from sheer vexation. 
With cloudy eye and a struggling intel- 
lect he fetched this out: ‘ 

“Marry, I seem not to understand. 
It is proved that our wages be double 
thine; how, then, may it be that thou’st 
knocked therefrom the stuffing?—and I 


miscall not the wonderly word, this be- 
ing the first time undér grace and prov- 
idence of God it hath been granted me 
to hear it.” 

Well, I was stunned; partly with this 
unlooked-for stupidity on his part and 
partly because his fellows so manifestly 
sided with him and were of his mind— 
if you might call it mind. My position 
was simple enough, plain enough; how 


could it ever be simplified more? How- 
ever, I must try. 
“Why, look here, Brother Dowley, 


don’t you see? Your wages are merely 
higher than ours in name, not in fact.” 

“Hear him! They are the double— 
ye had confessed it yourself.” 

“Yes, yes, I don’t deny that at all. 
But that’s got nothing to do with it; 
the amount of the wages in mere coins, 
with meaningless attached to 
them to know them by, has got nothing 
to do with it. The thing is, how much 
can you buy with your wages? that’s 
the idea. While it is true that with 
you a good mechanic is allowed about 
three dollars and a half a year, and with 
us only about a dollar and seventy- 


names 


five—” 

“There—ye’re 
ye’re confessing it again!” 

“Confound it, I’ve never denied it, I 
tell you! What I say is this: With 
us half a dollar buys more than a dollar 
buys with you, and therefore it stands 
and the commonest kind of 


confessing it again, 


to reason 
common-sense, that our wages are high- 
er than yours.” 

He looked dazed and said, despair- 
ingly: 

“Verily, I cannot make it out. 
just said ours are the higher, and with 
the same breath ye take it back.” 

“Oh, great Scott! isn’t it possible to 
get such a simple thing through your 
head? Now look here—let me illustrate. 
We pay four cents for a woman’s stuff 
gown; you pay 8.4.0, which is four mills 
more than double. What do you allow 
a laboring woman who works on a 


Ye’ve 


farm?” 

“Two mills a day.” 

“Very good; we allow but half as 
much; we pay her only a tenth of a 
cent a day; and—” 

“Again ye’ve- conf—” 

“Wait! Now, you see, the thing is 
very simple; this time you'll under- 
stand it. For instance, it takes your 
woman 42 days to earn her gown, at 2 
mills a day—7 weeks’ work; but ours 
earns hers in 40 days—2 days short of 
7 weeks. Your woman has a gown, and 
wages are gone; 


her whole 7 weeks’ 
ours has a gown, and two days’ wages 
left, to buy something’ with. There— 
now do you understand it?” 
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He looked—well, he looked 


merely 


dubious, it’s the most I can say; so did_ 


the others. I waited—to let the thing 
work. Dowley spoke at last, and be- 
trayed the fact that he actually hadn’t 
gotten away front his rooted and ground- 
ed superstitions yet. He said, with a 
trifle of hesitancy: 

“But—but—ye cannot fail to grant 
that two mills a day is better than 
one.” 

Shucks! Well, of course I hated to 
give it up. So I chanced another flyer: 

“Let us suppose another case. Sup- 
pose one of your journeymen goes out 
and buys the following articles: 

1 pound of salt; 

1 dozen of eggs; 

1 dozen pints of beer; 

1 bushel of wheat; 

1 tow-linen suit; 

5 pounds of beef; 

5 pounds of mutton; 

The lot will cost him 32 cents. It takes 
him 32 working days to earn the money 
—5 weeks and 2 days. Let him come 
to us and work 32 days at half the 
wages, he can buy all those things for 
a shade under 141-2 cents; they will 
cost him a shade under 29 days’ work, 
and he will have about half a week’s 
wages over. Carry it through the year, 
he would save nearly a week’s wages 
every two months, your man nothing; 
thus saving five or six weeks’ wages in 
a year, your man not a cent. Now I 
reckon you understand that ’high wages’ 
and ‘low wages’ are phrases that don’t 
mean anything in the world until you 
find out which of them. will buy the 
most!” 

It was a crusher. 

But alas, it didn’t crush. No, I had 
to give it up. What those people valued 
was high wages; it didn’t seem to be a 
matter of any consequence to them 
whether the high wages would buy any- 
thing or not. They stood for “protec- 
tion,’ and swore by it, which was rea- 
sonable enough, because interested par- 
ties had gulled them into the notion 
that it was protection which had created 
their high wages. I proved to them 
that in a quarter of a century their 
wages had advanced but 30 per cent., 
while the cost of living had gone up 
100; and that with us, in a_ shorter 
time, wages had advanced 40 per cent., 
while the cost of living had gone stead- 
ily down. But it didn’t do any good. 
Nothing could unseat their strange be- 
liefs. 


The workingman sells labor power. 
Labor power is imported from foreign 
lands duty free. With the wages he 
receives he buys food and _ clothing, 
which he votes to tax in the guise of 
“protection.” He votes to cheapen the 
one thing he has to sell and to make 
scarce and therefore dear the many 
things he buys. O, wise workingman! 
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Tariff Figures 


Richard E. Hersom, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of our League, is a promi- 
nent dealer in Boston’s famous Faneuil 
Hall market. Again Faneuil Hall has 
proved to be the “Cradle of Liberty,” 
for it cradled Hersom’s idea of show- 
ing in concrete and homely figures the 
effect of the recent Republican high 


tariff on the purchasing power of the 
American dollar. He made out a list 
of the average two weeks’ provisions 
purchased by the average American 
family, and then compared the cost, 
item by item with the cost of fourteen 
years ago. 
One of his lists follows: 


Item Pricein Pricein 

1896 1911 
4 lbs. salt pork $0.24 $0.72 
8 lbs. roast pork y 56 1.60 
5 lbs. smoked shoulder  .35 ao 
4 lbs. bacon 48 1.08 
2 Ibs. sausage 16 44 
5 lb. pail of lard 30 .90 
5 Ibs. corned beef .40 ail) 
5 lbs. butter 1.10 1.90 
4 doz. eggs 88 2.00 
2 lbs. cheese 24 44 
2 qts. beans 12 24 
1 bag flour Bay) 95 
10 lbs. sugar 45 .60 
5 lbs. fowl .60 1.10 
2 lbs. rump steak 44 -70 
$6.87 $14.17 


Mr. Hersom furnished lists to the 
Democratic candidates in Maine, and 
these were recognized all over that 
state as one of the most potent agen- 
cies for the Democratic victory. When 
the Democrats from Maine went into 
the other states to give political advice 


in the following national campaign, 
their chief idea was to use Mr. Hersom’s 
figures. The pamphlets containing 


these figures were circulated in the in- 


From An 


HENRY GEORGE ON FREE TRADE 
WITH CANADA. 
[From His. “Protection and Free Trade” 
written in 1886.] 
What are the real, substantial advan- 
tages of this Union of ours? Are they 


not summed up in the absolute freedom. 


of trade which it secures and the com- 
munity of interests that grows out of 
this freedom? If our States were fight- 
ing each other with hostile tariffs and a 
citizen could not cross a State boundary 
line without having his baggage 
searched or a book printed in New York 
could not be sent across the river to Jer- 
sey City without being held in the post- 
office until duty was paid, how long 
would our’ Union last or what would it 
be worth? The true benefits of our 
Union, the true basis of the interstate 
peace it secures, are that it has pre- 
vented the establishment of State tariffs 
and given us free trade over the better 
part of a continent. 

We may “extend the area of freedom” 
whenever we choose to—whenever we 


terests of Governor Foss. Successful 
candidates for other places on the state 
ticket also used them to advantage. 
This instance shows the advantage of 
adding concrete examples to general 
principles. 

We urge every low tariff candidate 
for office to make out similar figures 
of the cost of provisions in his own dis- 
trict. 


Old Anvil 


apply to our intercourse with other na- 
tions the same principle that we apply 
to intercourse between our States. We 


may annex Canada to all intents and 


purposes whenever we throw down the 
tariff wall we have built around our- 
selves. This would make the two coun- 
tries practically one. Whether the Cana- 
dians chose to maintain a separate Par- 
liament and pay a British lordling for 
keeping up a mock court at Rideau Hall 
need not in the slightest concern us. The 
intimate relations that would come of 
unrestricted commerce would soon obli- 
terate the boundary line, and mutual in- 
terest and mutual convenience would 
speedily induce the extension over both 
countries of the same general laws and 
institutions. 


Please examine the advertisements in 
“The Protectionist,” published by the 
“Home Market Club.” Then you will 
know why that paper and that organi- 
zation is opposed to free trade. “There’s 
a reason!” 
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Protection Is Immoral 


TESTING THE TARIFF BY MORAL 
EFFECTS. 


By Ida M. Tarbell, Vice-President of 
the League. 


(Extracts from the American Magazine.) 


Every practice, law, system of re- 
ligion, government or society must be 
finally sifted down to this: Is it moral 
—are men better or worse for it? What 
does it make for, in the main, callous- 
ness or gentleness, greed or unselfish- 
ness? Are men because of it more eager 
for freedom of mind and joy of heart or 
are they more eager for gain and mate- 
rial comfort? There you have the final 
test for kings and captains of industry, 
for armies and factories, for laws and 
social dicta. 


The troubled face of today is chiefly 
due to the realization that so much of 
our achievement does not stand the 
morality test—does not make the right 
kind of men. Here is where the trust 
as we know it fails. A Standard Oil 
Oompany violates a man’s self-respect 
and outrages the rights of the other 
man. The harsh judgment of the world 
is due to that. The gathering into a 
few hands of what nature made for all, 
weakens equally the sense of justice in 


the individual and limits the natural 


freedom of his fellow, and doing so must 
cease. Here, too, is the final case 
against what many struggle to sanction 
by callmg it the American doctrine—the 
doctrine of protection. As we know it, 
it operates in defiance, and often in 
contempt, of the imperative moral de- 
mand that all human activities improve, 
not injure, those concerned, that men 
be better, not worse, for them. 


The history of protection in this 
country is one long story of injured 
manhood. Tap it at any point and you 
find it encouraging weak, base human 
traits—self-interest, self-deception, in- 
difference to the claims of others. Take 
the class chiefly involved in making a 
tariff bill—the suppiiants for protection 
and the legislators who grant it. We 
have seen in previous articles how they 
work, the ends they seek, the methods 
they employ. What kind of men does 
this make of them? To begin with, it 
destroys their self-respect. No man can 
carry on the kind of lobbying done in 
Washington and not lose finally the 
ability to blush for himself. In the con- 
test over the Payne tariff bill I watched 
the struggle of a group of men new to 
the work, to get a duty on their prod- 
uct. They left their business at home 
to keep up in Washington for many 
weeks a large and active lobby. They 
lived at the best hotels and entertained 


royally. They sought from all over the 
country the aid of persons in all kinds 
of professions, and of all grades of char- 
acter and intelligence, and for what? 
On the chance that through them they 
might for a few moments secure an in- 
terview with this or that Senator or 
Representative whose support they 
hoped to win. It was new work for 
them. They had spent their lives at 
home attending to their own enterprises. 
There, they were aggressive, out-spoken, 
sure of themselves. Here, they became 
suddenly obsequious, fluttered, chary of 
speech. Their days were spent in scur- 
rying around, in concocting petty 
schemes for getting at men, in marshal- 
ing motley delegations of individuals 
who should have been at home at work, 
before Senators who gave them a hur- 
ried hand and as often as not answered 
their supplication with a curt “Not in- 
terested. My State does not produce 
the article.” 


Now, it is not possible for a man to 
do the kind of work tney did without a 
sacrifice of self-respect; moreover, it is 
not possible for a man to do the kind of 
thing they saw to be necessary to suc- 
cess without sacrificing his respect for 
the Congress of the United States. An 


honest man, with only a fair notion of - 


what Democracy means, must be 
shocked by the idea of running his busi- 
ness through Congress. 

This, then, is the kind of man the pro- 
tective system as we practise it encour- 
ages; a man unwilling to take his 
chances in a free world-struggle; a man 
whose sense of propriety and loyalty 
has been so perverted that he is willing 
to treat the Congress of the United 
States as an adjunct to his business, 
one who regards freedom of speech as a 
menace and the quality of his product 
of less importance than the quantity. 
Now this man at every point is a con- 
tradiction to the democratic ideal of 
manhood. The sturdy self-reliance, the 
quick response of the ideals of tree self- 


government, the unwillingness to re- 


strain the other man, to hamper his op- 
portunity or sap his resources, all of 
these fine things have gone out of him. 
He is an unsound democratic product, 
a very good type of the creature that 
privilege has already produced. 

But this man would be impossible 
were it not that he has the backing of 
politicians and law-makers. Behind and 
allied with every successful high-tariff 
group is a political group. That is, un- 
der our operation of the protective doc- 
trine we have developed a_ politician 
who encourages the most dangerous 
kind of citizenship a democracy can 
know—the panicky, grasping, idealless 


kind. And this is the most serious 
charge that can be made against the 
man who holds or seeks office, that he 
injures the quality of the citizen. 

The man who is a candidate for Con- 
gress in any district, city or country, 
has two courses open to him: He can 
appeal to greed or to the ideal. He has 
the opportunity to discuss with his con- 
stituents the questions and measures of 
his day and to win them by the enthu- 
siasm he awakens for ideas. He has 
equally the opportunity to win them by 
the promises he makes—the promises of 
individual local benefits, like pensions 
and public buildings, or the promise of 
securing protection for local industries. 
The man who promises to work for a 
duty on some local industry, regardless 
of the general good, encourages this self- 
ish sort of citizenship. 


The brain is an accommodating or- 
gan. You can persuade it to believe 
about as you will, and once turned from 
the habit of giving you what is true, 
to giving you what you would like to 
be true, you can never count on it again. 
The mind of the high protectionist can 
be counted on to back him up in the 
idea that morals have no relation to 
the doctrine. This is probably what 
supported Senator Lodge two years ago 
when he delivered his cynical answer to 
the gentleman who sought his support 
for a permanent non-partisan tariff 
commission: “We don’t want informa- 
tion, what we want is votes.” Mr. Al- 
drich has not hesitated to sneer publicly 
at the notion of there being a moral 
side to the tariff question. Take the 
episode of the increased duty on manu- 
factured rubber goods, an increase made 
without satisfactory explanation or jus- 
tification. The personal and _ political 
relations of Mr. Aldrich to the crude 
rubber interests and to the “Rubber 
Trust,” were of such a nature that the 
public was outraged by the operation; 
for, hardened as we have become to our 
legislators juggling with the duties, we 
have never hardened ourselves to the 
spectacle of their raising duties on arti- 
cles in which they were personally in- 
terested. Mr. Aldrich did not hesitate, 
however, to make himself responsible 
for what can only be looked on as an 
arbitrary advance on manufactured rub- 
ber, an article in which he was inter- 
ested both directly as a stockholder in 
the rubber trust, and indirectly as an 
officer and stockholder in a crude rubber 
concern having large contracts with the 
trust. And when all this was pointed 
out and a public protest was made so 
angry and loud that Mr. Aldrich was 
forced to reply, his answer included an 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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Current Press Opinions on the Tariff 


A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Some of the ablest lawyers in the 
country have expressed the opinion that 
the only constitutional warrant for tar- 
iff duties is the need of revenues for the 
support of the National Government, 
and that Congress has no legal right to 
collect customhouse duties for any other 
purpose, or to protect one class of citi- 
zens at the expense of all the others. 
Sut strange as it may seem the United 
States Supreme Court has never been 
asked to pass on the constitutionality of 
the protective principle, although large 
sums of money have been spent by the 
Tariff Reform League in printing liter- 
ature assailing that principle. 

There does not seem to be any doubt 
that when duties are levied to exclude 
foreign goods and to give American man- 
ufacturers a monopoly of the home 
market such duties are unconstitutional, 
but we have been told that because the 
tariff is entitled “A bill to raise rey- 


37 


ete.,” a test case cannot. be 
brought in the Supreme Court. “That 
Thomas E. 
Watson, in a letter to the New York 
World. 


clear that the prohibitive character of 


enue, 


view is superficial,’ says 


“To any legal mind it should be 


the duties and the manipulation of the 
free list. raise a doubt, at least, as to 
The true mean- 
ing being ambiguous, resort must be 


the purpose of the law. 


had_ to the expressions used by those 
whoh took part in framing the bill’ 


Mr. Watson contends that it. is per- 
fectly competent to offer in evidence the 
speeches made by the Congressmen who 
fayor the protection of American indus- 
tries by the collection of tariff duties on 
irports, and by the admissions of its 
fr'ends, recorded officially as they are 
made, protective tariffs could be judi- 
cixlly damned. He promises that if the 
Ta siff Reform League fails to attack the 
iniquitous system along this line he will 
do it himself as soon as he can get some 
other irons out of the fire, for he is con- 
vinced that if-there was nothing else to 
disclose the real intent of the so-called 
“revenue bills” the drawback provisions 
and the discretionary powers given the 
President would do it. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Watson will 
find a way to get the matter before the 
Supreme Court with as little delay as 
possible, for the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the protective tariff has 
often been raised and it is clearly one 
that should be passed on by that tri- 
bunal. —New Orleans States. 


ALTRUISTIC SELFISHNESS. 


The President frankly appealed to the 
“selfish interests” of the producers of 
cottonseed oil in his address to them 
last month. They stand to gain a great 
deal by the free admission of their 
product into Canadian markets. But 
note the wide difference of this “selfish- 
ness” from that upon which protective 
tariffs are based. Here is no proposal 
of a disguised bounty from the treasury 
or of a tax levied upon the many for 
the benefit of a few. The plan is 
simply to enlarge a given trade by re- 
moving artificial fetters. The cotton- 
seed oil industry will reap an advantage, 
but nobody will be harmed, and even 
the Canadians will be benefited by get- 
ting cheaper an article in wide use. 
Free trade does, indeed, have an eye to 
self-interest, but it is the self-interest 
of the consuming masses. The protec- 
tive system could never have been 
broken down in England had not Cob- 
den and Bright been able to convince 
the majority of the people that they 
were wronged by class legislation and 
that they had a vital interest in abol- 
ishing the corn laws and striking off the 
protective taxes on manufactured goods. 
President Taft is, whether consciously 
or not, using much the same argument, 
and it can be objected to only by those 
who do not believe that laws should aim 
to secure the greatest good of the great- 
est number—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE VIEWPUINT OF A PATRIOTIC 
MANUFACTURER. 


Representative Redfield of Brooklyn 
made in the House one of those speeches 
that are really effective assaults upon 
the high-protection system. It derives 
unusual weight from the circumstance 
that Mr. Redfield is himself a manufac- 
turer of machinery on a large scale, 
and, besides knowing the situation here 
and abroad through his experience in 
the export trade in his own line of pro- 
duction, has studied foreign conditions 
in the course of extensive travel. Upon 
the.question of difference of cost of pro- 
duction, he boldly declared that it is 


_impossible to determine such difference, 


and that the results obtained by the 
tariff board will be worthless for this 
purpose unless the board is empowered 
to call for the cost sheets of the facto- 
ries engaged in the line of manufacture 
it is studying. He asserted, what has 
been declared before by many econo- 
mists and practical’ men, that, per unit 
of product, American labor is the cheap- 
est in-the world; and, while this is of 
course not true in all lines, there can be 
no doubt of its truth in many important 
fields. In a recent interview, Mr. Red- 


field had made an extremely interesting 
statement, on this head. In visiting 
Japan, he had been struck by the fact 
that American locomotives were sold in 
that country, in competition with big 
Japanese locomotive works, at which the 
workmen got only one-fifth of the wages 
that are paid in the United States. 
Upon investigation, his conclusion was 
that the actual labor cost in the Japan- 
ese locomotive works was three times 
that in the American, in spite of the 
low wages. A prosperous manufacturer 
declaring the tariff protection in his 
own industry a fraud, and able to give 
solid reasons for his assertion, is dis- 
tinctly worth while as a Democratic 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


AMERICAN ANIMALS. 


The customs court has given a deci- 
sion which promises to make customs 
collectors even more unpopular than 
now. Treasury officials declare it will 
entangle the government in no end ot 
disputes unless Congress amends it. 

Three words in one section of the 
Payne-Aldrich kaw have been construed 
to mean that any American-born ani- 
mal, once taken out of this country, 
must pay duty to return. It is held 
that the law applies to all animals, 
from pet poodles to draught horses. 
Heretofore customs collectors have been 
allowed to exercise some discretion in 
enforcing .this provision. Hereafter 
they will have no alternative, and the 
following will be some of its effects: 

An American woman who takes her 
pet poodle to Europe will have to pay 
duty on it when she returns. Collector 
Loeb, at New York, has begged the 
treasury department to allow him to 
wink at the law, but has been advised 
that the government will allow no 
winks. 

A Niagara Falls hackman will no 
longer be allowed to drive his fare 
across the gorge to the Canadian side 
of the waterfall unless he is prepared 
to pay full duty on his horse when he 
comes back. There is no provision by 
which he might put up a bond guaran- 
teeing his return. 


Many Americans who haye summer 
homes in Canada and usually take their 
horses and dogs with them will be con- 
fronted with a duty when they return. 

At some places along the _ border, 
customs officials say, the enforcement 
of the law will amount to a restric- 
tion of commerce between cities. Much 
teaming is done between Detroit and 
Windsor over the ferries. 

- —Boston Herald. 


PROTECTION IMMORAL. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
angry sneer at those “who prate about 
the treatment of the tariff as a moral 
issue.” There you have it direct—the 
‘ complete repudiation of the idea that 
right and wrong have anything to do 
with protection. 

This, then, is the kind 0. law-giver 
the doctrine maxes of its advocate. 
He is no more satisfactory than is the 
traiff-made citizen. Both are undesir- 
able and both are doomed. 


WHO MAKES THE TARIFF. 


Some of our readers may be under 
the erroneous impression that Congress 
makes the tariff. Not at all. Congress, 
being a truly representative body, rep- 
resents the wishes of the great inter- 
ests which help to elect the various 
members. Congress is only the phono- 
graph; the discs are engraved elsewhere, 
as will be seen by the following items: 

Any person desiring the facts for him- 
self—they are too long to recite here— 
can find them on pages 5238 and 5239 
of the Congressional Record for Aug. 6, 
1909. A committee of cotton men pre- 
sented two paragraphs defining the 
terms used in the tariff bill relating to 
cotton cloths. The House accepted 
them and incorporated them in the bill. 
Chairman Payne later discovered that it 
was intended to more than double cer- 
tain duties. 1s:e rose in the House and 
had it stricken out. When the bill came 
from Aldrich’s committee in the Senate 
it had again been inserted. A fight was 
made on it and it was eliminated. 
When the bill came back from confer- 
ence it was there again in a new guise. 
And it is there now, in the completed 


bill. The cotton industry was proven 


by Senator Gore’s figures to be highly © 


prosperous, but the Senate gave it in- 
creased protection. It was proven later 
by Senator Dolliver that the schedules 
were dictated by the cotton manufac- 
turers, but they were not struck out. 

The revision in this schedule was up- 
ward, and President Taft, who prom- 
ised downward revision, made no effort 
to have it changed when the bill got 
into conference, but signed it as it was 
drawn by the manufacturers. 

“«* * * The revision of the tariff 
on wool was substantially settled at 
Chicago on Oct. 15, 1908, three weeks 
before election, at a secret meeting be- 
tween representatives of the worsted in- 
terests and of the growers of heavy 
shrinking wool in the four States of the 
far west.”—Extract from the letter of 
Robert Bleakie, of Hyde Park, one of 
the most prominent New England card- 
ed woolen manufacturers, in reply to 
Col. Albert Clarke, of the Home Market 
Club. 


Miss Ida Tarbell Gives The Following 
Anecdotes in The American Magazine. 


The man who fears will do 
than sacrifice self-respect—will lose 
more than his sense of the dignity and 
the importance of the Congress of the 
United States; the chances are that he 
will not hesitate to employ the most 
questionable pressure to get his way. 
One of the significant episodes in the 
controversy which followed the changes 
in the cotton schedule made in the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was a frank 
and detailed protest against the meth- 
ods employed by one of the most suc- 
cessful cotton manufacturers in the 
country, Walter H. Langshaw of New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. Langshaw is one 
of the few cotton men now in the coun- 
try who has advanced from mill hand 
to mill owner. He came to this country 
soon after the Civil War when but five 
or six years old. He was a bobbin-boy 
under Walter Whitman. He worked in 
the mills of Senator Lippitt. He fought 
his way slowly up through weave rooms 
to a foreman’s place in a New Bedford 
mill. He saved and bought a little 
stock. A raid on the mills in which 
he was interested aroused him. He ex- 
ercised his rights as a minority stock- 
holder, so ably that he obtained control 
of the mill. Out of this Mr. Whit- 
man’s: one-time bobbin boy has built up 
the Dartmouth Mills of New Bedford 
into which some $4,000,000 have gone. 
‘he average annual dividend on the 
common stock of this mill in the five- 
year period 1905-9 was 38 per cent. Be- 
sides this a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent. was declared in 1909. 

Why should Mr. Langshaw, with such 
a record and believing protection neces- 
sary to cotton 


more 


revolt 
against the great organizations which 
are supposed to look after the interests 
of his business, the Arkwright Club and 
the Home Market Club? Because his 
experience has led him to believe that 
the methods of tariff legislation these 
clubs have been employing are contrary 
to sound business and to 
sound morals. Mr, Langshaw has not 
hesitated to say in print that to his 
mind the methods employed have made 
of the tariff “a moral issue and a vital 
one.” The experiences which have led 
him to this conclusion began as ‘far back 
as 1896. He was going through a mill 
with a prominent member of the Home 
Market Club. It was at a moment 
when there was a small, a very small, 
agitation for a duty on Egyptian cot- 
ton. “What is the good of such a 
duty?” Mr. Lanshaw asked; ‘‘we use 
only a little of it, and the foreign manu- 
facturer would have an advantage over 
us if we had to pay duty.” And what 
was the reply, “It will help us to get 
the Southern vote!” The idea of con- 


- 


manufacturers, 


principles 
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ducting his, business. according to the 
Southern vote. was too much for Mr. 
Langshaw’s common sense, perhaps for 


his sense of humor. He began to watch 


“the Home Market Club. 


In 1909 when panic struck the stand- 
pat cotton and wool clubs of New Eng- 
land at the commotion their rather 
stupid tariff campaign had aroused, Mr. 
Langshaw kept quiet and waited to see 
what would be done. Finally he was 
approached by a press agent of the Ark- 
wright Club, who asked for a contribu- 
tion. He hesitated but was assured 
that they proposed to ‘publish a series 
of “educational articles” in defense of 
protection—a proper work as he looked 
at it. He subscribed for his mills at a 
rate per spindle which, if followed by 
other manufacturers, must have netted 
the Arkwright Club fund some $25,000. 
But Mr. Langshaw saw nothing of the 
“educational articles.” Finally he wrote 
to headquarters. “It has occurred to 
me to write to you for information as 
to the total sum of money collected; 


what has been the expense to date; 


what work has been done, and submit 
me data showing the character of the 
work,” and here is the answer, “In 
reply to your letter of September 2lst, 
I would say that irom pubhe statements 
which you have recently made, it seems 
to those who have been interested in . 
the effort to diffuse correct information 
in regard to the tariff and its effects, 
that you are no longer in sympathy 
with that movement. Under these cir- 
cumstances, those who are interested in 
the movement are of the opinion that 
it would not be proper to expend your 
subscription for the purposes which you 
no longer desire to promote, and I there- 
fore, return the amount of your sub- 
scription. Very truly yours, 
Edward Stanwood. 

Mr. Langshaw put this refusal to ac- 
count for funds with the more or less 
badly concealed activities of the woolen 
and cotton people in Washington and in 
New England and replied to Mr, Stan- 
wood: “The only interpretation which I 
can put on the refusal to give the in- 
formation is that the money is used for 
purposes that will not bear the scrutiny 
of the public or of many of those who 
have contributed.” At the same time he 
declared that in his judgment such a 
procedure was a capital offense against 
morals and democracy, and he ended his 
protest with this declaration: “If this 
country is to prove to the world that 
democracy is a success and that a gov- 
ernment for and by the people is for the 
betterment of mankind, it is absolutely 
essential that the individual should have 
a full and free opportunity to express 
his opinions and work for their applica- 
tion with due regard to the law.” 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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Tariff Publications 


Obtainable From the American Free Trade League. 


Each Pamphlet mailed on receipt of 2-cent postage. 


Free Trade Struggle in England (book, 


10 cents). 


M. M. Trumbull. 


Address of Henry George on Free Trade.1893. 


The Panics of 1837 and 1857. 
The Success of Free Trade. , 
Trust and Remedies. 

The Window-Glass Trust. 
The Borax Trust. 

The Iron-Ore Trust. 

Steel and Wire. 

The Salt Trust. 

Trust in Great Britain. 
Ship-Subsidy Trust. 

Some Chemical Trusts. 

The Lead Trust. 

Causes of Trusts. 

Pressing the Trust Question. 


Republican Opinion on Tariff Trusts. 


The Plate-Glass Trust. 
Warning Voices on Tariff Trusts.* 
Reciprocity with Canada, 


Protective Tariffs and Public Virtue. 


The Paper Trust. 

The Evils of Special Privileges. 
Free Hides. 

The Need of Reciprocity. 

Free Raw Materials. 

Fictitious Balance of Trade. 
Wages and Protection. 

Prices and Wages. 


Subsidies the Climax of Protective Su- 


perstition. 
Trust-Breeding Protection, etc. 
Fidelity to Property. 
To the American Farmer. 


Reciprocity vs. Protection Reciprocity. 1902. 
Free Trade and American Manufactur- 


ers. 
The Miller’s Evil Genius. 
Reciprocity. 

Free Shoes and Free Hides. 
The Steel Trust. 


Protection and the Democratic Party. 
The Present Position of the Doctrine 


of Free Trade. 
The Fruits of American Protection. 


1896. Hon. John E. Russell. 
1897. Sir Robert Giffen. 
1899. Franklin Pierce. 

1899. Byron W. Holt. 

1899. Byron W. Holt. 

1899. Bolton Hall. 

1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. Thomas Scanlon. - 
1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. George A. Macbeth. 
1900. Thomas G. Shearman. 
1900. David A.’ Wells. 

1900. 

1901. Henry W. -Lamb. 
1901. The Oregonian et al. 
1901. Hon. John Charlton et al. 
1901. Franklin Pierce. 

1901. John ‘Norris. 

1901. Dr. James H. Dillard. 
1901. William B. Rice. 
1902. A. B. Farquhar. 
1902. J. B. Sargent. 

1902. Hazard Stevens. 
1902. Edward Atkinson. 
1902. Byron W. Holt. 


1902. Louis F. Post. 

1902. Hon. Wm. H. Fleming, M.C. 
1902. Prof. John Bascom. 

1902. Franklin Pierce. 


Hazard Stevens. 


Henry Ware Allen. 


1902. 

1902. William C. Edgar. 
1903. Edward Atkinson. 
1903. Charles H. Jones. 
1904. Byron W. Holt. 
1904. Louis R. Ehrich. 


1905. 
1906. 


Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
John A. Hobson. 
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“The Tariff and the Farmer.” 
Payson Perry. Price, 25 cents. 

“A Substitute for the Tariff Upon 
Imports.” By John Bigelow. A pam- 
phlet privately printed. A limited num- 
ber for sale. Price, 25 cents. 
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WHO MAKES THE TARIFF 
(Continued from page 13.) 

That Mr. Langshaw had substantial 
ground for his conclusions that the 
money gathered was being used improp- 
erly, the 1909 
campaign of certain wool and cotton in- 


anyone familiar with 


terests to prevent downward tariff re- 


vision, must be convinced. The insistent 


“The Whole Hog Book.” 
Bengough. 


By J. W. 
A Rendering into words of 
One Syllable of Henry George’s “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” Illustrated by 
the Author. Price, 15 cents. 

“Tariff Teachers Cross-Examined.” 
By George Brickett. Price, 10 cents. 


reports of offers of money to journalists, 
either to publish what the wool and cot- 
ton clique wanted said or to suppress 
what they did not want said, the activity 
of the wool people in the matter of the 
second-class mail, these are all in line 
with Mr. Langshaw’s experiences. So 
is the position the defenders of the wool 
schedule have openly taken in regard to 


They profess 
to believe these criticisms are purely 
commercial. “We would not like to un- 
settle a belief that is so useful in your 
business,” is a comment I recently saw 
in a protesting letter from a woolen 
manufacturer to one of the ablest and 
fairest minded editorial writers we have 
in this country. The gentleman seemed 
unable to understand that ideas are not 
always shaped to suit the counting room. 
Many of the leading woolen manufac- 
turers share this opinion. At ‘a great 
meeting of the National Association of 
the American Woolen Manufacturers, 


criticisms of their duties. 


_ held in Washington in February, the 


charge was made openly by Charles H. 
Harding, of Philadelphia, that the popu- 
lar feeling against Schedule K was being 
worked up. “I know, personally,” said 
Mr. Harding, “that we have been ap- 
proached by two advertising concerns 
with the offer that if $200,000 was forth- 
coming from manufacturers of wool, the 
agitation ’gainst Schedule K would be 
dropped, and the tables as fixed in the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law would remain 
unchanged, in spite of what other re- 
visions of the tariff law will be made 
in the near future.” 


Yielding to the inevitable, the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company is now willing to 
have the tariff free list extended so as 
te include dik diks, koodoos, springboks, 
Great Kori bustards and hippopotami. 


As long as there is a man out of work 
looking for a job with no vacancy open 
to him, just so long will all attempts to 
boost wages by law prove to be failures. 
No law can prevent a man out of work 
from underbidding the man at work. 
That is why the protective tariff can 


“not raise wages and that is why a 


bounty would also prove to be a failure. 

Let us suppose two manufacturers in 
the same line of business. One finds 
his profits raised considerably through 
the tariff. He feels that these high 
profits have been given him by the 


American people, not for his own use, 
but in trust to be paid in higher wages 
to his employees. Having conscientious 
scruples, he raises wages in his factory 
accordingly. When a man out of work 
comes along offering to take a job in 
his factory for less, he refuses to take 
him on. 

His neighbor is not so easy. He finds 
his competitor is paying more than the 
market rate. It occurs to him that, not 
being a philanthropist, he can largely 
increase his trade by underselling the 
highwage payer. He does it and soon 
the philanthropic manufacturer will be 
confronted with the choice of reducing 
wages to the market level, running at 
a loss or shutting up shop. With the 
best intentions in the world, a protected 
manufacturer can not pay more than 
the market rate and stay in business. 
The tariff proves to be a fraud, as well 
as a robbery.—The Chancellor. 
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The American Wage Standard 


It is frequently urged that the high 
standard of American wages puts on the 
American manufacturer a heavy burden, 
and for this reason a high protective 
tariff is‘necessary to protect him from 
the product of pauper foreign labor. 
Students of political economy ought to 
be very grateful for the clear way in 
which Congressman Redfield of Brooklyn 
destroyed this argument in his speech 
of June 12th, by showing that the high 
standard of American wages means a 
high standard of American workmen 
and that the labor cost per unit of pro- 
duct is lower in American than any- 
where else. The following are selections 
from that speech: 

It needs only the statement to show 
that the important factor in labor cost 
is not the rate of wage, but the rate of 
output.. It is not what you pay, but 
what you get for what you pay that 
counts. 

Once, when my office was located in 
the city of Paris, I employed a lot of 
French carpenters and paid them 10 
francs a day—$1.90. cents each—and at 
the and of three or four days I was 
well-nigh crazy. Down the long aisle 
of the building I saw a familiar-looking 
tool box, with a saw sticking from the 
end, and I ran to the place and found 
a man who looked like an American 
carpenter? I said, “Are you a Yankee?” 
and he said, “Yes.” I said, “I want to 
employ you now.” He said, “Boss, I 
charge $4.50 a day.” I said, ‘Come 
right along.” Two days later I dis- 
charged four Frenchmen, and my one 
American carpenter did more work than 
the four Frenchmen. And I saved 
money by the process. And if some- 
body wants to ask me the question, 
there are sound, sober, serious reasons 
why the American carpenter did as 
much work as four Frenchmen. 

In employing a French carpenter, he 


goes to work having eaten almost noth- 


ing. For breakfast he has nothing more 
than a bit, a little bit, of bread, without 
butter, and coffee. At 11 o’clock he 
stops to eat a little bread and drink a 
little sour wine. That is all, all I ever 
saw any of them eat. At 3 o’clock he 
stops again to eat a little bread and 
drink a little sour wine. After he gets 
through at night he has what he calls a 
dinner. Such a man can never work at 
any labor requiring steady physical ex- 
ertion continuously under pressure in 
competition with a man who eats three 
square meals a day. 

I speak from some knowledge of 


BY CONGRESSMAN REDFIELD. 


French factories, and also of German 
factories, but I would like my friends 
on the other side to explain the folly of 
the Englishman who once asked me to 
go into his factory and tell him how to 
cut down his labor cost. What a fool 
that Englishman must .have been! Yet 
I might pause right here to tell what 
I found at that particular time in that 
English factory as another reason why 
they cannot compete with us. 

The first machines I found in the fac- 
tory I recommended be thrown into the 
scrap heap. That is characteristic. I 
went upstairs and found:a screw ma- 
chine making bolts of various sizes, and 
a boy running ‘it at a-very small wage, 
probably about 2 shillings a day. 

I stood looking at the boy, and its 
product, first, twenty one-half inch bolts, 
and then twenty-five one-eighth inch 
bolts, and then fifty three-fourths of an 
inch bolts, and then five or six one-inch 
bolts, and then back to quarter inch. 


-I went to the superintendent and said 


to him, “Mr. So-and-So, that boy is cost- 
ing you more than a man who earns $3 
a day would in one of our shops.” He 
said, “Why?” I said, “Twenty-five per 
cent. of his time is used in altering tools. 
He is ‘breaking up, as we say, altering 
his machine from time to time and 
stopping his processes 10 to 15 times a 
day.” 
I said, “Give him one size and let him 


a : : 
run all day on that.’ The next morning 


give him another size and let him run 
all day on that, and the next morning 
give him another size; do not stop your 
machines, but run them steadily on one 
size.” “Why,” he said, “Mr. Redfield, 
we cannot get’ foremen to think that 
out.” 

I have just stated in the matter of 
labor cost the serious element is not 
the rate of wages, but the rate of out- 
put. For example, in competing with a 
Swedish concern at one time it was in- 
quired how it was practicable so to do. 

I said, “How much does he produce?” 
“Four hundred a day.” I said, “Our 
output is twenty-eight hundred a day.” 
One of the things I would like to burn 
into your thought is this—the essen- 
tially variable quality of cost. It can- 
not be talked about as a fixed thing. 
Cost is everywhere and always variable, 
at every time and in every place. 

Output varies with the character of 
the workmen, the equipment, its ar- 
rangement, or other local conditions, 
with the nature of the superintendence, 
with the discipline, and so forth. It is 


He said, “What would you do?”: 


absurd to assume that work done by a 
man paid $4 daily costs more per an- 
num than work done by a man paid $2 


daily. It may be more or less costly, 
and depends upon other conditions. 
Therefore, because certain goods are 


produced at a certain labor cost per 
unit when the wage rate is $3 per day 
in a certain place, it can never be ar- 
gued that the same wage rate on similar 
goods results in a like labor cost per 
unit in place. It 
from 10 to 50 per cent. To discuss the 
wage rate as the controlling factor in 
labor cost per unit is both inadequate 
and misleading. 


another may vary 


The railroads are a 
very notable example of this. The Eng- 
lish railways have vastly cheaper labor 
than we, but their freight charge per 
ton-mile is two and one-half times ours. 
With pride the Indian railway depart- 
ment told this last winter that, though 
their labor is one-eighth of ours in cost 
per day, they had succeeded in getting 
down to a trifle lower freight cost per 
ton-mile than we. They had been years 
at it, with labor one-eighth of ours, and 
had just succeeded. 

I have in my hand a letter from my 
own representative in Rangoon, saying, 
“Figure on an apparatus using native 
labor cheap but bad.” To say 
gets $3 per day means nothing at all as 
to the cost of his product. It may be 
either low or high, and the wage rate 
taken by itself alone affords no basis of 
comparison. Apart from the wage rate, 
labor cost per unit is very largely under 
the control of the manufacturer and may 
be radically altered without changing 


a man 


the wage rate. 

The cost of superintendence is apt to 
be heavy in proportion as the labor is 
cheap. I was very much interested in 
what the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Hill) said about the jute milJs in 
Caleutta in his recent address, because 
only eight weeks ago I was in those jute 
mills talking with the superintendent. 
I find it a very excellent plan, if you 
wish to get at the details of a factory, 
Get at the practi- 
cal superintendent and you will learn 


to avoid the owner. 


more in an hour than you will from the 
owner in three weeks. I asked this gen- 
tleman in this large jute mill about 


the question of his labor. He said it 
was cheap, very cheap. I said, “Is it 
wasteful?” He answered, “Extremely 


wasteful.” I asked him in what other 
respect it was bad, and he said it was 
bad in the respect that it required an 
unusual amount of European superin- 
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tendence—three to four times as much 
as they would give in Scotland. _ 

When a tariff bill was pending some 
years ago, a representative of a crucible- 
steel works in Pittsburg came into my 
office and said, “I have a petition I 
would like to have you sign.” I said, 
“What is it?” He replied, “It is a peti- 
tion to have the duty upon our product 
advanced.” J asked him why. I ought, 
perhaps, to explain that manufacturers 
have talked very freely to me for many 
years, assuming, as a matter of course, 
that I agreed with them in their par- 
ticular views, and this man went on to 
say in answer to my,question as to why 
they wanted this additional duty: “We 
have got to keep the standard of Ameri- 
can living; we have got to hold up the 
American rate of wages and see that 
our American working people live on a 
basis far better than the pauper labor 
of Europe.” ‘I said, “That is very inter- 
esting. How much of the proposed in- 
crease do you propose to add to your pay 
roll?” He said that they had not yet 
given it serious consideration. I asked 
him if he would ad any portion of this 
increased duty to the pay roll, and he re- 
plied that they had not got to that yet. 
I said to him, “I have already signed 
a petition to have our duty reduced, 
but if you will enter-into a contract 
with me here and now that within a 
year after the duty is increased you will 
add any percentage to your pay roll, 
then I will recall my petition and sign 
yours and publish the facts.” He: said, 
“You could not expect me to do that.” 
I said to him, “Now, Mr. So-and-So,—l 
knew him very well—I said, “Now Mr. 
So-and-So, you are paying 10 per cent. 
are you not?” He said he was. I then 
asked him if his desire was not simply 
to pay a little better than 10 per cent. 
He said, “Well, Mr. Redfield, you know 
how these things go.” 

Now that scientific manufacturing as 
a profession has begun and is growing, 
the fact is found that we can and often 
do produce as cheaply here as abroad, 
not despite of, but because of, the 
higher rates of wages here, which are 
but a partial measurement of the higher 
efficiency and character of the American 
workman and of the fine equipment put 
at his disposal. 
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. (Continued from page 4.) 


trust magnates pretend to be working 
in the interests of their employees, and 
urge that we must have protection to 
keep wages up. If it were not a vitally 
serious matter, it would be extremely 
ludicrous to see high wages urged by 
those men, who never raise wages a cent 
unless forced to by their organized em- 
ployees. 


The very source of this argument 
ought to be enough to make us sus- 
picious of it, but let us follow out our 
suspicions by logically dissecting the ar- 
gument itself. Suppose that free trade 
does reduce the amount of money paid 
in wages; it is also certain to reduce 
prices to at least the same extent, and 
therefore the purchasing power of the 
In . addi- 


tion, business will be increased, which 


wages will remain the same. 


will result in more opportunities for 
But we do not admit that 
Protec- 


employment. 
free trade would reduce wages. 
tion does not increase wages; it merely 
increases the ability to pay wages, in 
the hands of those who would much 
in their own 


rather put the money 


pockets than pay it to their employees. 


If we are going to tax the people at 
large in order to increase the wages of 
a few, let us do it by the bounty systcm, 
which at least will be square and in 
The only trouble is that the 
American people would not stand for it. 


the open, 


The employers themselves would not 
stand for it, which proves that they are 
not sincerely interested in the men, but 
merely, wish to use the men as a cat’s- 


paw to fill their own pockets. 


2 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

The basic idea of the modern economic 
theory of “The New Efficiency” seems to 
be that no company has a right to 
charge the public for the losses due to 
its own poor management, This is an 
application to the tariff question as well 
as. to the question of railroad rates. 

When a railroad begins to run behind, 
the natural step by its managers is 10 
raise rates. But the doctrine of “The 
New Efficiency” steps in and. objects. 
The company must first try and save 
the money by better management, be- 
fore it increases the burden of the trav- 
eling public. 

When the tariff-fostered industries be- 
gin to run behind, the natural step by 
its managers is to ask an increase in the 
tariff duties. As an alternative, they 
threaten to reduce wages. And now the 
application of the doctrine of “The New 
Kfficiency,” as made by Representative 
Redfield of Brooklyn, steps in and ob- 
jects. : 

High wages are not necessarily a bur- 
den to the manufacturer. In many in- 
stances it has been found that the in- 
crease of the labor cost per man has re- 
sulted in the decrease of the labor cost 
per unit of finished product. . Therefore 
the laborer should not be made to suffer. 

Neither should the public be made to 
suffer. Every useful industry is natu- 
rally prosperous. If an industry fails to 
prosper, the reason is either that there 
is no need for that industry, or else 
that it is being poorly managed. Let us — 
apply the doctrine of “The New Effi- 
ciency” to the tariff trusts, rather than 
have them shift on to us the products 
of their own carelessness. 


pO IT NOW! 
HELP THE FREE AMERICAN TRADE! 


JOIN 


———— 


Magnus W. Alexander of the General 
Electric Company has given to the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston the 
results of his investigations into the 
He 
showed that the averages in various in- 
dustries range from $15.28 down to 
about $9 weekly, the lowest wage being 
in the textile industries. The textile 
are among the most highly protected 
industries, and yet it is shown they pay 
the lowest wages. Does protection pro- 
tect the working man? 


“living wage” in Jjassachusetts. 


Republican orators can point with 
pride, however, to the tact that Con- 
gress restored canary seed to the free 
hist: SWntil 19076. 


although hemp, millet and rape, used 


came in free, 
for the same purpose, were on the free 
list, but the genuine canary seed was 
put on the 30 per cent. schedule. In 
putting this back on the free list, how- 
ever, Congress sacrificed a revenue of 
$25,000 a year, but there was no home- 
grown article to protect. 


THE LEAGUE! 


“We offered the Canadian Commis- 
sioners absolute free trade,” said Presi- 
dent Taft at a press dinner in New 
York recently; “absolute free trade in 
all products of either country, manufac- 
tured or natural, but the Canadian Com- 
missioners did not feel justified in go- 
ing so far.” Here is information for 
Canadian producers and consumers. 
Why does their government refuse them 
the benefits of free trade with our pro- 
ducers and consumers? What Interests 
up there is their government protecting? 
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ates Three Meee 


We reprint from The Protectionist the three tariff reform bills vetoed at the 


instigation of the Home Market Club by President Taft. 
CHIEF ITEMS OF FREE LIST BILL. 


The chief items of the free list bill are ploughs, harvesters, reapers and all 
other agricultural implements; bagging for cotton; hoop or band iron; wire for 


baling hay, straw, etc.; sole leather and leather belting; 


boots and _ shoes; 


barbed fence wire; meats of all kinds; corn meal, wheat flour, rye flour, and all 
prepared cereal foods; biscuits, bread and wafers; timber, shingles, laths, fenc- 
ing posts, sawed boards and other lumber, rough or dressed, and sewing machines. 


THE COMPROMISE WOOL BILL. 


5 3 
ARTICLE Present rate vi 53 S 3 
a) eke 
ar ] 3 = & 
4232 588 
WROD Mra tetnarteea, + tide cine Banat wets oh o%e!aler oe lle Ib 41.73 20 
Rags, Noils, Shoddy and Waste ....... 30c Ib. 98to150 20 
Combed sWool-or:topsicn steamed ose ee 2434¢ lb. plus 30% to: 
36%4c lb. plus 30% 111 25 
AY QT INS ety, okgetsttiec tarsi Auer seperate eS oferc cs 2714c lb. plus 35% to 
38%4e |b. plus 40% 
134 to 76 30 
CHO GHSe eee or eras Sets pra eee Titers eh ele evans 33¢ lb. plus 50% 96.74 40 
Boece Gaye ces ais tn eee eee hci RG aie eahae 22c Ib. plus 30% 66 to 94 30 
Blanketsovers(0GID PF. ot co. ae. Hes 44c lb. plus 55% 102 30 
Ei baaiet lig Pepe ai eco Cinta sttreal Sickle Goh eyes 22c lb. plus 30% 91 30 
PEGS IOC Erne A dagtee of onie eer win pelo 7e yd. plus 50% 103 45 
Ready-Made. Clothing ............25.. 44c lb. plus 60% 75 45 
Carpets. (Axminister) © . 27 2 F020 04. 02h 60c sq. yd plus 404 74 40 
Brussels’ (Garpetss simi senate eo. Seis ee 44¢ yd. plus 40% 73 30 
Oriental osm ietten) faites slates) laiisnseisieree 90c sq. yd. plus 407 62 50 
Same as manufac- 
Manufactures of hair of camel, goat tures of wool of 
IN RAP LC Aiione euiatere terse sen ofelers oat mete, oieie cle like character 30 
* Ad valorem for year ending June 30, 1909. 
THE UNDERWOOD COTTON BILL. 
ARTICLE Present rate < we =| 
cones 
Ma 
Cotton thread and yarn not eolored, 
bleached or dyed, up to 50 numbers. .2'%c to 8c lb. 15 to 23 
HORT OM UO Oma rer hin eteste scarce ant syahe: wieyait 1014c to 16 ¢ lb. 24 
LOOP Rta ae un. eee Rite ee eae tia Aacle dhs 22¢ Ib. 27 
SPOOMp LUNCACMM A. ah Ministers bisisetsraltls ccs si Cate 6c doz. spools 34 
Cloth, not bleached, not exceeding 50 
Chreqdsa pene sds Ive aac. c eee ree wa 1c sq. yd. 20 
Exceeding 50, (av. value, 6c) ...... 1c sq. yd. 20 
Exceeding 100 (ay. value, 8c) ....1%4e sq. yd. 20 
Cotton Cloth, not bleached, not ex- 
COOOMIDOU, cn wi ts Wen is ka pen tiely ce eres 144c sq. yd. 20 
(value 6 to 8c) 50 to 100 ........... lle sq. yd. 18 
(av. value, 6c) exceeding 100 ....2%4c sq. yd. 28 
(av. value, 9c) 
Cotton Stripes, Oil cloths, Hollands 
(average value, 13e) ...........+---- 3c per sq. yd. plus 20% 42 
ander GHiers sure 4 hive cia eichaorchaieaheraleneievetes 45% 45 
Stockings n. 0. Ps ..cvccesseveveevcces 304 30 
Stockings, valued at not more than $1 
De GOZET Ri psie 2) h streets feels ei egeeesl | ess 70e doz. plus 15% 90 
Cotton | GlOVeR 9-15 ues weil aiauste was tiple sia35s 50e doz. plus 404 77 
Cotton: Underwear ...............00-- 60¢ doz. plus 154 56 
THe BO NCA Or ern Rots SORES Coa e ADS , 40 
Laces and Edgings .....05.. 6iises eeu. 70% 70 
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Letters to the Press 


BRYAN’S QUESTIONS. 
(Key No. #10.) 

Hon. William Jennings Bryan, through 
his organ, The Commoner, has submitted 
a set of nineteen questions to be an- 
swered by all candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. These 
questions are pertinent, representing 
concisely the leading political issues of 
the day. The asking of them is not im- 
pertinent, for we have a right to know 
where our candidates stand. But the 
application of these questions should not 
have been so limited. Every politician 
of any size, every political organization, 
ought to be put on record. 

The following is an attempt to answer 
the first three questions from the point 
ot view of Free Trade: 

Question.—Do you favor tariff for rev- 
enue only? 

Answer.—No. A tariff for revenue is 
diluted protection. It is the 
mask behind protection hides 
when the people have learned to recog- 
nize and fear its proper face. As a sys- 
tem of taxation it is wasteful, for the 
consumers are forced to pay many times 
the sum that eventually reaches the na- 
tional coffers. A tariff for revenue, wit 
its incidental protection, confiscates the 
property of the tax-payers for private 
purposes. The taritf is a tax which is 
not distributed in proportion to the abil- 
ity to pay. 

For the further amplification of our 
answer, see articles in the last Broad- 


merely 
which 


side, at pages 2, 5, and 7 

Q.—Do you tavor free raw material 
and the placing of a revenue duty only 
on manutactured goods? 

A.—As explained above, we are op- 
posed to a revenue tariff. We favor 
free raw materials for the same reason 
that we favor Canadian Reciprocity, 
namely because it is a step toward Free 
Trade. 

Place raw materials on the free list, 
and the producers of raw material, de- 
prived of their protection, will demand 
free trade for the tinished product, of 
which they are consumers. 

See, in this connection, Oldfield’s Cat- 
echism in this number of the Broadside, 
questions 24 and 28. 

Q.—Do you believe that in the re- 
vision of the tariff the element of pro- 
tection should be given consideration? 

A.—yYes. Certainly. Our Senators 
and Representatives should remember 
that this element of protection is always 
present in the tariff and cannot be eradi- 
cated. The only way to root out the 
special privilege of protection is to re- 
move the tariff from politics. The only 
way to remove the tariff from politics is 
to remove it from: our fiscal system. 

We hope that The Commoner will 
print these answers. They may assist 
others in answering. 


ROGER SHERMAN HOAR. 


TARIFF RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 


Our daily literary food in the news- 
papers has consisted largely, for many 
months, of interesting accounts of the 
investigations and prosecutions of some 
of the Trusts. In the cases that have 
been decided the combinations have been 
ordered to dissolve, and the directors 
are threatened with criminal prosecu- 
tions for breaking the Sherman law. 

The public seems to think that some- 
thing is being done that will benefit it 
—on the principle, I suppose, that what 
is bad for the industrial combinations 
must be good for the people. But the 
high prices of commodities complained 
of by the people will not be abolished 
by destroying the Trusts. The con- 
sumers will gain nothing. 

There are a number of Trusts in free- 
trade England. Some of them were 
formed thirty years ago. But foreign 
competition has kept the prices of their 
commodities low. The shareholders 
have benefited by the reduction of costs 
arising from combinations; and _ the 
public has had nothing to complain of. 

It would have been the same here had 


not Congress enacted some of the high- 
est tariffs the world has ever seen. The 
prime object of the tariffs has been to 
raise the prices of American manufac- 
tured goods above the prices of the 
open market. 

A striking instance of the way in 
which the interests of the consumer 
have been, ignored in framing tariff 
rates was given by a manufacturer, at 
the beginning of last year, before the 
committee of which Mr. Payne was 
chairman. The manufacturer asked to 
have the tariff increased. In cross-ex- 
amination he admitted that he sold his 
articles here at $22 each and in foreign 
countries at $7.50 each. “Then why 
do you ask for more protection?” asked 
Mr. Payne. Answer: “In order that I 
may make more money.” 

I think that Congress by its tariffs 
has done more in “restraint of trade” 
than any combination of factories could 
do, and has caused the consumers to pay 
annual taxes to manufacturers that ex- 
ceed the whole revenue collected by the 
government. 


E. A. LUPTON. 


A Few Tariff Facts 


BY HON. CHARLES HAMLIN. 
(Key No. #57.) 


Many American manufacturing con- 
cerns sell their products abroad at 
prices far below those charged our own 
people, and in some notable instances 
our domestic products can be bought 
abroad and reimported at a lower net 
price than our domestic manufacturers 
charge us at home. While all of the in- 
crease of prices can not be charged to 
the Tariff; yet a material part of the in- 
crease is rightly chargeable to it. 


As a result, people with fixed incomes 
or on a salary have suffered heavy bur- 
dens, and are now groaning under the 
weight of unjust taxation. 


The practice of selling abroad cheaper 
than at home has: brought about the cu- 
rious result that to obtain the benefit 
of the low prices which protectionists 
said would result from high taxes one 
would have to go abroad and denation- 
alize himself. Then and then only would 
he obtain the low prices cheerfully ac- 
corded by our domestic producers to 
foreigners and denied to ourselves. 


Some two years ago I made an inter- 
esting test to discover the truth of the 
charge made that protected manufac- 
turers were selling their products to 
foreigners cheaper than to ourselves. I 
took some twenty-five different articles 


used by farmers and sent a letter to a 
domestic manufacturer describing the 
article and asking for his lowest cash 
price delivered on board the cars. I then 
had another letter sent from Canada to 
the same manufacturer asking the 
prices of the same articles delivered on 
the cars. The result was surprising. I 
found that the same manufacturer of- 
fered to sell the same articles in Canada 
at prices very much less than he 
charged the American purchaser. 

For example, the price of a harrow 
was $20 to the Canadian and $24 to my- 
self, an increase of 20 per cent.; the 
price of a barrel churn was $7 to the Ca- 
nadian, and $8.50 to myself, an advance 
of 21 per cent.; the price of a plow was 
$6.30 to the Canadian and $8.10 to my- 
self, an advance of 28 per cent.; the 
price of a double wheel hoe to the Cana- 
dian was $6.75, to myself $9.50, an ad- 
vance of 40 per cent. 

Thus when a farmer in the United 
States pays $8.50 for a churn he receives 
only seven dollars’ worth of churn, and 
the remaining dollar and a half is a tax 
paid to the protected manufacturer. 
This is shown by the fact that this 
manufacturer will gladly sell this churn 
for $7 to all the world, excepting mi 
American protected consumers. 
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Oldfield’s Catechism 


An interesting dialogue recently took 
place between Congressman W. A. Old- 
field of Arkansas, and one of his con- 
stituents. Fortunately this dialogue was 
preserved by Mr. Oldfield’s facile pen, 
and is now given here in part, with 
only such changes as serve to make it 
non-partisan. For convenience of ref- 
erence, the questions have been num- 
bered. 

Question—I am somewhat confused as 
to what is meant by the phrase, “raw 
materials,” can you explain it to me? 

Answer—Yes. Raw materials are 
those materials which are in their low- 
est and crudest form when they enter 
commerce. 

2.—Can you name some things which 
are raw materials? 

A—Yes. Cotton, wool, lumber, coal, 
iron ore and so forth are raw materials. 

3.—What do you mean by free raw 
materials? 

A—I mean that the raw 
such as I have just named, are free when 
they are imported into this country 
from a foreign country free of any tar- 
iff tax. 

4—What do you mean by the terms 
tariff tax or customs duty? 

A—A tariff tax or customs duty is 9 
charge which is paid at any customs 
house for the privilege of bringing a 


materials 


particular article into this country from . 


a foreign country. 

5.—Does this tariff tax enhance the 
price of the article to the consumer? 

A.—Yes. 

6.—Will you give me an illustration? 

A—yYes. If a foreign hat merchant 
has a particular kind of hat which he 
can afford to sell for two dollars and he 
brings that hat to this country to sell, 
and if he were not compelled to pay a 
tariff tax he could sell it for just a lit- 
tle more than two dollars, say two dol- 
lars and a quarter, but, if he is com- 
pelled to pay a tariff tax of one dollar 
on the hat, then, he must sell the hat 
for more than three dollars. 

7—Can you give me any particular 
instance, expressing opposition to free 
raw materials? 

A—yYes. John Sherman, in his book 
entitled, “Forty Years in the House, 
Senate and Cabinet,’ says, “The dogma 
of some manufacturers, that raw mate- 
rials should be admitted free of duty 
is far more dangerous to the protective 
policy than the opposition of free trad- 
ers; a denial of protection on coal, iron, 
wool and other so-called raw materials 
will lead to the denial of protection to 
machinery, to textiles, to pottery, and 
other industries. 

8.—What has Mr. Aldrich said on this 
subject ? 


A.—In 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was under discussion in the 
senate, Mr. Aldrich said he knew of no 
republicans and no protectionists who 
were in favor of the doctrine of free 
raw materials. 

9.—I have read where some democrats 
have recently said that they believe in 
a small revenue duty on everything. 
Also, if we must have a tax on the fin- 
ished product, then, the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials should have the 
benefit of a tariff. How about this doc- 
trine? 

A.—I would say, beware of this doc- 
trine. 

10.—Why? 

A.—Because this sort of doctyine leads 
you to the conclusion that tariff taxes 
are not burdens, but benefits. 

11.—How is that? 

A.—The theory is, that tariff taxes 
should be so laid that there shall be both 
equal burdens and equal benefits, al- 
though it does not work out that way, 
and in the very nature of things, can 
not work out that way. 

12.—Now, what is the opposing doc- 
trine on this proposition? 

A.—That that all taxes 
are burdens and are therefore evils; that 
the power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy. 

13.—Do the men holding this theory 
believe that tariff taxes take money out 
ot the pockets of the people? 

A—Yes. 

14.—What do the protectionists teach 
that tariff taxes do for the people? 

A.—They say that “tariff taxes are 
not-burdens,” but they are good things 
and help the people. 

15.—Do not the protectionists teach 
that all taxes are burdens? 

A.—No. They say that the more the 
people are taxed the richer the people 
become. 

16.—I have read where some demo- 
crats in congress say that they do not 
believe in a free list, but that every- 
thing should be taxed a little. 

A.—If you will converse with those 
same democrats for a little while you 
will discover that this is only a veil they 
use in hiding their real motives, and 
when you hear a democrat say he be- 
lieves in a little tariff on all articles 
you may put it down that he is a pro- 


doctrine is, 


tectionist and is more anxious to secure 
a high duty on something produced in 
his own district or state. In other 
words, he has herrings on the brain. 
17.—What do you mean by the last 
part of your answer saying he has her- 
rings on the brain? What do herrings 
have to do with this question? 
A.—Didn’t you ever hear of the letter 


the Englishman wrote Sir Robert Peel 
when he was trying to destroy the pro- 
tective system in Great Britain, back in 
1842, asking him not to repeal the tariff 
on herrings ? 
18.—_No. 
vib it? 
—Well, Sir Robert Peel was the 
Mee in the House of Commons in 1842, 
in the fight to reduce taxes 
Britain, 


Won't you please tell me 


in Great 
and while delivering a speech 
in the House of Commons he read this 
letter from one of his constituents which 
is quite similar to letters which are be- 
ing received by representatives and sen- 
ators in congress now. Here is the let- 
ter: “I am a free trader in every other 
respect, but with respect to herrings I 
caution you against applying the gen- 
eral rule to them.” 

19.—-Why are the sentiments con- 
tained in that letter similar to the views 
held by representatives and senators 
who want a little tariff on everything? 

A.—Because, while they are free trad- 
ers in the products raised in other mem- 
bers’ districts, they know they can not 
get the protection they desire on the 
products produced in their own districts, 
unless they concede a little protection 
to articles produced in the districts and 
states of other representatives and sen- 
ators. 

20.—Oh. I see. But back to wool. 
you say wool is a raw material? 

AY és, 

21.—The woolen 
favor 


Did 


manufacturer is in 

untaxed wool, is he 
not, since he would then get his raw 
material cheaper? 


of free or 


A.—The woolen manufacturer is 
not in favor ot free wool, for the 
reason, that if there is a duty on raw 


wool, then the manufacturer is invari- 
bly compensated by having the duty 


on his finished products increased to the 
extent of covering all of the tax or duty 
he has to pay on his wool. Hence, the 
duty on the wool does not cost him any- 
thing, as he just charges it to the con- 
sumer who has to pay all of the duty 
on the raw’ wool and also the duty on 
the finished product of the manufac- 
turer, together witn interest and profits 
added. 

22.—Is there any other reason why 
the manufacturer of woolen clothin. 
does not want free wool? 

A.—Yes. They want the co-operation 
and help and influence of the wool grow- 
ers of the country to assist them in 
passing the kind of tariff 
they want. 

23.—You don’t mean to say that the 
woolen manufacturers and the wool 
growers together have so much influence 
over the people’s representatives and 


legislation 


4 


senators at Washington that they can 
write the kind of wool and woolen bill 
in Congress they want, do you? 

A.—President Taft stated, after the 
Payne-Aldrich bill became a law that 
the influence of the wool growers and 
the woolen manufacturers prevented the 
republican party from revising the wool 
schedule downward, as should have 
been done. 

24.—Well, how would free wool he!p 

in the matter of tariff reform? 
- A.—If wool were placed on the list 
free of duty, then the producers of wool 
would demand that the duty on manu- 
factured woolen goods be reduced to a 
revenue basis, and eventually, the fin- 
ished woolen goods would also go on the 
free list. 

25.—I see. You would divorce the in- 
terests of the woolen manufacturers and 
the wool growers. 

A.—Exactly. When protectionists fall 
out, honest people get their dues. 

26.—Can you illustrate this more ful- 
ly? 

A.—Yes. As soon as the Canadian 
reciprocity bill becomes a law, the farm- 
ers who have had the duty removed 
from their hogs, cattle, corn, wheat, oats. 
and so forth, are going to help take the 
tariff off the manufactured articles. 

27.—Will you explain this more in de- 
tail? 

A.—Yes. When the tariff is taken off 
of wheat, then, the wheat grower will 
be ready to help take the tariff off of 
flour. When the tariff is removed from 
the farmer’s hogs and cattle he will be 
ready to help remove the tariff from 
pork and beef. When the tariff is taken 
off of wool, then the wool grower will 
be ready and anxious to take the fariff 
off of woolen cloth and woolen blank- 
ets and woolen fabrics. 

28.—Well, now I see that a tax on 
wool helps the wool grower and also 
helps the woolen manufacturer, but, 
whom do these duties hurt? 

A.—Every man, woman and child in 
the United States who buys woolen 
clothing, woolen blankets, and woolen 
fabrics for protection from the winter’s 
cold. 

29.—How much did the wool growers 
and the woolen manufacturers get of the 
people’s money last year, owing to the 
high tariff on wool and woolens? 

A.—About four hundred million dol- 
lars. 

30.—How much did the woolen manu- 
facturers get of this amount? 

A.—They got about three hundred 
and seventy million dollars, and the 
wool growers got the balance. 

31.—Do you believe that all raw ma- 
terials of manufacturers should be 
placed on the free list? 

A.—Yes. 

32.—Why? 
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A.—Because the people would get the 
finished product cheaper. 

33.—Is it true, as I have heard some 
people state, that the consumers would 
not get the finished article any cheaper 
if the raw material were placed on the 
free list? 

A.—Well, I believe I can prove by 
such protectionists as Sereno EH. Payne, 
Thomas B. Reed, and John Dalzell, that 
the consumers would get the finished 
products cheaper if raw materials were 
placed on the free list. 

34.—Well, | would like to have the 
proof. 

A—When the Wilson tariff bill was 
under consideration in Congress, Sereno 
EK. Payne, John Dalzell, Julius C. Bur- 
rows, Thomas B. Reed, Albert J. Hop- 
kins and John H. Gear signed a minor- 
ity report on the bill. In this report 
they used this language: “If he (the 
manufacturer) can make his goods any 
cheaper because of free wool, he must 
sell them just as much cheaper.” 

35.—Well, well, these big protection- 
ists admitted that free wool was right 
from the consumer’s standpoint, didn’t 
they? 

A.—They did. 

36.—How many woolen manufactur- 
ing establishments, are there in this 
country ? 

A.—In 1905 there were only 1,213 
such establishments. 

37.—How many _ sheep 
there in the country? 

A.—That is a difficult question to 
answer. There are probably only a few 
thousand who are exclusively in the 
wool growing business. 

38.—Then, this tariff on wool is placed 
on a necessary of life to help a com- 
paratively few sheep owners? 

The remainder of the catechism is 
taken up with a discussion of another 
means of revenue than the tariff, and 
with the adjustment of the tariff on a 
purely revenue basis in the meantime. 
In another article in this number, we 
point to the danger of a revenue tariff. 


raisers are 


(Cross references from Key Numbers 
to Question Numbers: 10—Q16-19; 

#29 & 31—Qll; H5A=Q23 ; #56=95 
& 6; #67=—Q1-4, & 7-9.) 


A TARIFF FORMULA. 
(Key Number #1, 24.) 


To accomplish a given result in pro- 
duction, a certain amount of capital and 


labor must be expended. Let us invent © 


an imaginary unit by which to measure 
such expenditure. Then we shall see 
that the margin of profit in the produc- 
tion of any article is proportional to the 
number of units required of the producer 
of the article to produce the price of the 
article, minus the number of units re- 
quired of the producer of the article to 


produce the article itself. If more ex- 
penditure of labor and capital would be 
required to produce the price than is re- 
quired to produce the article, then the 
producer is sure of a profit, and no arti- 
ficial boosting of the price by a high 
tariff restriction of competing imports 
is necessary. On the other hand if more 
expenditure is required to produce the 
article, labor and capital would be bet- 
ter employed in producing the price; and 
a tariff that by increasing the price 
would give labor and capital employment 
in producing the article, would put them 
in no better position as earners, and 
would leave them and everyone else 
much worse off as consumers. 

Just a few figures to make this prin- 
ciple more clear. Suppose that 80 units 
of labor and capital are required to pro- 
duce a certain article (A), and that 100 
units of the same labor and capital em- 
ployed in other lines of work would be 
required to produce enough to pay the 
market price for this article. The re- 
sult is a saving of 20 units if article A 
is manufactured. This is equivalent to 
a profit of 20/80, or 25 per cent. 

Now let us suppose another article 
(B), with respect to which the condi- 
tions are just reversed. This signifies 
that article B can be BOUGHT ELSE- 
WHERE 20 per cent. cheaper than it 
can be MADE HERE. How shall we 
meet this condition? There are two al- 
ternatives open to us: Either to give 
up all thought of manufacturing article 
B, and turn our energies to more profit- 
able pursuits, such as article A; or to 
put a 56 per cent, import duty on the 
foreign competitors of article B, thus in- 
creasing the value of its price from 80 
units to 125 units. Its cost of produc- 
tion still remaining at 100 units, article 
B may now be made at a 25 per cent. 
profit. But what good shall we have 
accomplished? We shall have diverted 
labor and capital from one naturally 
paying industry into one artificially 
made paying; no improvement there. 


- And we shall have added 56 per cent. to 


the cost of article B to all us consum- 


‘ers, a positive loss. 


If we wish our labor and capital to be 
employed to advantage without increas- 
ing the cost of living, we will employ 
them in industries that are shown by 
the above formula to be naturally prof- 
itable.. 


That a disastrous effect should be pro- 
duced upon national morals by the closed 
frontier is an inevitable result. Those 
who violate the tariff laws and border 
regulations gradually become accustomed 
to violate all other laws, written and 
unwritter.—War and Labour, by Michael 
Anitchkow. 
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A Tariff Argument for Debaters 


Part II (Continued). 
Revenue Tariff Indefensible. 
8. 

It is likewise a bad policy to levy a 
tax that is so indirect that the tax- 
payers do not realize to what extent 
they are tax-payers and to what conse- 
quent extent the burdens of govern- 


mental extravagance will weigh on 
them individually if they vote to per- 
mit such extravagance. Tariff for 


revenue is the most flagrant example of 
just such an indirect tax. So indirect 
is it, that thousands of voters are mis- 
led into believing that “the foreigner 
pays the tax,” whereas in reality it is 
paid by the voters themselves, as con- 
sumers. Trusting in this sophism about 
the foreigner, these voters vote for in- 
creased extravagance and increased tax- 
ation, thus piling burdens on themselves, 
under the mistaken idea that they 
themselves will not have to bear them. 
Thus the revenue tariff, by its indirec- 
tion, decreases the responsibility of the 
electorate. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. W. BENGOUGH. 


: Cees 


the evils and absurdities of a tariff sin- 
cerely levied as a source of revenue. 
But the revenue tariff is not sincere; 
which insincerity is its worst evil. A 
revenue tariff is merely diluted protec- 
tion. 

A tariff framed ostensibly for revenue 
purposes, is in reality a mask for pro- 
tection. Let us suppose that the peo- 
ple win a great victory, overthrow the 
false gods of the Home Market Club, 
and retain the tariff solely as a source 


ey 

Also its indirection makes just ap- 
portionment impossible, since the exact 
places where this tax hits are obscured. 
It is perfectly natural that the citizens, 
believing that “the foreigner pays the 
tax,” should not attempt to apportion 
the tax among themselves, who really 
bear it. A poor man drinks as much tea 
as a rich one, and has to pay out of his 
small wage as great a tariff tax as the 
rich one out his great wealth. The 
scheme is a shrewd one, no doubt of 
that. If, when a man went to the shop 
to buy tea, he first paid the true price 
of it and then was made to plank down 
the tax in addition, there would be a 
nice row; for he would want to know 
why the tax was so large and what be- 
came of the tax money. But as it is, he 
does not see the tax, it being obscured 
in the price which he pays. This ex- 
plains why the tariff weighs so heavily 
on the consumer and why no attempt 
is made to equalize the burden. 


10. 
So far, in this discussion, we have seen 


But the 
laugh up their sleeve, and invoke the 


of revenue. protectionists 


doctrine of “incidental 
which doctrine says that, since we are 
to have and 
since any tariff is sure to have some 
restricting effect on commerce, there- 
fore we had better put these incidental 
restrictions where they will do the most 
e., to the protected interests. 
And so, under this insidious doctrine of 
“incidental protection,” a tariff for rev- 
enue the obnoxious 


protection,” 


going a tariff anyhow, 


good, i. 


presents all of 
features that are presented by out-and- 
out protection. And the public are-not 
so watchfully on their guard. 

Later, 
evils of the restrictive high 
please remember 
though 

a tariff for 


when the 
tariff are 
that 
in a 


in this argument, 


being discussed, 
also apply, 
degree, to 


these evils 
slightly lesser 
revenue. 


abate 
Not only does incidental restriction 
continue under tariff for revenue, but 
so long as any tariff remains, the op- 
portunity is always open for a transi- 
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tion back into the highest of oppressive 
tariffs. The public are beneath the 
sword of Damocles. 

All of the evils of business instability, 
which exist under a high tariff, are 
present also with a_ revenue tariff. 
Business stability, based on a total ab- 
sence of tariff tinkering, can never 
eventuate until we have a total absence 
of tariff with which to tinker. And a 
total absence of tariff is free trade. 


12. 

But, without a tariff, how shall we 
raise our revenues? That is a question 
that may be answered in a number of 
ways. Some economists favor the in- 
come-tax, under which each taxpayer 
will return to society a proportionate 
part of what society gives him; some 
favor the single-tax, under which the 
government collects the unearned in- 
crement on land; and some favor other 
schemes of more or less merit. The fol- 
lowing bit of statistics will serve to 
show the existing possibilities of reve- 
nue, The Republican platform of 1908. 
stated the wealth of our country to be 
$110,000.000,000.00 and United States 
statistics confirm this statement. A di- 
rect tax of a little over one-quarter of 
one per cent. on that wealth would pro- 
duce  $301,000,000.00, which is’ the 
amount raised in 1909 by duties on im- 
ports. Anyhow, it is inconceivable 
that a human intellect, after proving to 
itself that the tariff is the worst pos- 
should _ still 
through want of 
Anything is 


sible form of taxation, 
cling to that form 
finding something better. 


better than the worst. 
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Part III. 
Protective Tariff Indefensible. 
#18. 7 

We now turn to the protective phase 
of the tariff. A tariff for protection is 
based on the principle that a high tax 
this 
country competing goods that are made 
more cheaply abroad. 
price of foreign goods, it enables the 
domestic manufacturer to increase the 
The way that 
this works was shown earlier in this 
This operation is supposed 
to produce certain results, some bene- 
Let us first con- 
sider the supposed benefits. 


on imports will keep out from 


By increasing the 


price of his goods, too. 
argument. 


ficial and some evil. 


#14. 

We have just seen what constitutes 
the principle of the tariff. The osten- 
sible purpose of invoking this principle 
is to protect, to protect .those that 
work. This word “protection” is a 
catch-phrase. The thought of “protect- 
ing” something that we cherish, such 
as our industries and our working men, 
sounds so noble that we are apt to be 
blinded to the true situation. In the 
cause of clear thinking, we shall here- 
after refer to the so-called protection 
as the “restrictive high tariff,’ when- 
ever possible. 


15. 


Why protect the working men? What 
they need is fair play, not protection. 
They need better industrial conditions; 
they need to have the American dollar 
given the purchasing power of one hun- 
dred cents, and to have the markets of 
the world opened to them, so that they 
may spend their wages where things 
are cheapest. For nothing is too good 
It will not 
do to deprive them of these rights, and 
then try to soothe them by offering to 
“protect” them. 


for the American workers. 


There are just three classes of men 
in the world: workers, pensioners and 
loafers; you can name no other class. 
Worthy pensioners ought to be protect- 
ed; but workers don’t need protection, 
And what 
class is there to protect the workers, 
even if they should need protection? 
The truth of the situation is, that the 
protective tariff makes the workers pro- 


and loafers don’t deserve it. 
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tect the loafers. Thus the tariff en- 
ables one man to get without earning, 
what another man earns without get- 
ting. 

While discussing the working man, let 
us consider the American wage stand- 
ard and see whether or not it justifies 
a high tariff. There are two points at 
which the consideration of the wage 
standard enters into the discussion of 
the tariff. Protectionists assert that the 
tariff is necessary to maintain a high 
standard of wages, and that the pres- 
ent high standard of wages is a burden 
on the employer which entitles him to 
protection. 

16. 

As to the first, the tariff does not 
maintain high wages. Wages are fixed 
by the laws of supply and demand, and 
by the labor Employers will 
pay the lowest wages that they can, 
tariff or no tariff. No law can prevent 
a man out of work from underbidding 
the man at work, and no manufacturer, 
whether protected or not, can pay more 
than the market rate for wages with- 
out being run out of business by a com- 
petitor. 

Let us regard the workers in any one 
industry as symbolically arranged in 
the shape of a pyramid, with the many 
wage-earners at the base, grading up 
to the few proprietors at the apex. 
Now, there are two theories as to how 
to increase the wages of these work- 
ers. The first theory is to levy a high 
tariff tax on all the workers by increas- 
ing the price of everything they use, 
then to place the proceeds of this tax 
in the hands of those at the top, and 
then to trust to luck and charity that 
some of this money will trickle down 
through and benefit those below. Thus, 
at the best, the tariff merely increases 
the ability to pay wages; it cannot com- 


unions. 


pel the payment. The other way is 
more direct: take the tax off what the | 
workers buy and thus increase the pur- 
chasing power of their wages. 


17. 

For we must remember that the value 
of wages is measured, not by the num- 
ber of dollars paid, but by what those 
dollars will buy. The tariff is not at all 
likely to increase the number of dol- 
lars that one gets, whereas it is cer- 
tain to decrease the purchasing “power 
of those dollars. 

18. 

Protectionists ask why it is that high 
wages are coincident with a high tariff 
unless it is true that the tariff causes 
them. The answer is that high wages 
are not coincident with a high tariff. 
We have just seen that the tariff can- 
not cause either high money wages or 
high wage value. Now we shall see this 
substantiated by statistics. The his- 
tories of most of our industries will 
show that the highest wages have been 
paid in the times of the lowest tariffs. 
The census shows that at any one time 
the highest wages here are paid in the 
unprotected lines of work. Although 
it is true that wages, measured in 
money, are higher here than in free 
trade England, yet the difference be- 
tween the two countries has been 
greater in the times of our lower tar- 
iffs, and it is not true that at any 
time the wages have been higher in the 
industries which we protect than in 
the corresponding industries of England. 
Then, too, we must remember that, be- 
cause of our tariff, each dollar of our 
wages is worth less in purchasing power 
than a dollar in England. Wages which 
actually are higher in this country than 
abroad, owe their size to the fact that 
the services of an American workman 
are actually worth more than the ser- 
vices of a foreigner. Then, too, look at 
the low wages of high tariff Germany. 


19. 

Thus we see that the tariff does not 
maintain a high standard of wages. 
Neither is a high standard of wages a 
burden on the American employer which 


entitles him to protection. Even grant- 
ing that the wage standard of America 
is higher than that of Europe, we 
should remember that the wage cost to 
the employer is measured by the cost 
per unit of production, and not by the 
cost per unit of labor. For example, 
a four-dollar-a-day man may turn out 
more than twice as much work as a 
two-dollar-a-day man, and so be less 
expensive to his employer. One reason 
that our goods can compete all over 
the world with the productions of 
“pauper labor” is that American labor, 
though higher paid per unit of labor, is 
less expensive per unit of production. 
A high wage, as a rule, signifies a low 
cost of the goods made, since the high 
wage is paid because of the brains and 
skill of the men who do the work. Also, 
where men get high pay they live well, 
and where they live well they do the 
best work. So we see that high wages 
are both a sign and a cause of a low 
labor cost. 

Thus the only point about wages that 
we need to consider in connection with 
the tariff, is that the tariff decreases the 
purchasing power of wages, hence prac- 
tically decreasing wages. 

Having disposed of the supposed pur- 
pose of the tariff (i. e., to protect), to- 
gether with the incidental question of 
wages, let us now turn to the means by 
which the tariff is expected to accom- 
plish this purpose. The restrictive high 
tariff is expected to encourage new 
lines of industry and to support old, 
thus making the country the producer 
of all that it consumes and hence inde- 
pendent of other nations; to make more 
work for our people; to establish a 
thus keeping our 
money in our own country; and, by sell- 
ing abroad and buying at home, to se- 
cure a favorable balance of trade. Let 
us consider each of these points in turn. 


“home market,” 


#20. 


If establishing new, and maintaining 
old lines of industry by artificial stimu- 
lation is a good object, the tariff is 
certainly not the best way to accom- 
It is too indirect, as we 
shall see in-a moment under the dis- 
cussion of the difficulty of administra- 
tion. It hurts more than it helps, which 
point also will be discussed later under 
the evils of the tariff. If artificial stim- 
ulation is a good object, it should be ac- 


plish this. 


Free Trade Broadside 


complished by means of a bounty, after 
the same manner as a ship-subsidy, so 
that the people would realize just how 
much they were being taxed for this 
purpose, and just where the tax-money 
was being spent. A 25 per cent. income- 
tax, for the subsidizing of a few indi- 
viduals, would accomplish all the “pro- 
tection” of the tariff, would be no more 
of a burden, and would be much more 
workable. But the special privilege of 
this method would be too glaring for 
the American people to endure. Thus 
we see the advantage 
which the tariff system the 
bounty system: namely, that it is more 
easy to fool the public with. But, as 
Lincoln said, you can’t fool all the peo- 
ple all the time. 


one great 


has over 


#21. 


Apart from the question of methods, 


this artificial stimulation itself is not 
necessary in the case of natural and 
beneficial businesses, i. e., businesses of 
the sort to which this 
adapted, and which would have grown 
of their own accord if there had never 


country is 


been 


a tariff. Advocates of 
stimulation point to the tariff barriers 
between the United States and other 
nations as the cause of our great pros- 


artificial 


perity. Let them rather point to the 
free trade between the states. The in- 
fant industries of the West have not 
been retarded by the competition of the 
established industries of the East. 
Neither have the established industries 
of the East been displaced by. the com- 
petition of the infant industries of the 
West. The truth is that the natural in- 
dustries of a country can get along per- 
fectly well without a tariff. 


f$*- 
The fact that most of our protected 
industries can successfully compete with 


all comers abroad, completely blasts 
their claim for protection here. They 
are now selling their goods more 


cheaply abroad than they would have 
It will not do 
for them to say that they would not be 
able to sell so cheaply abroad if it were 
not for the protection at home. If the 
object of the tariff is to secure bar- 
gains for foreigners at the expense cf 


to here under free trade. 


7 


our citizens, that object alone would be 
a sufficient reason for its abolition. 


#23. 


Not only is artificial stimulation un- 
necessary to these industries, but it is 
quite likely to be harmful, like the sc- 
quisition of a drug habit, which makes 
its victim, who would otherwise be per- 
fectly self-reliant, dependent on the 
drug; until at last, even if he has the 
volition, he is unable to free himself 
without at least temporary damage. 


#24. 


In the case of unnatural businesses 
(i. e., those to which our country is not 
adapted), artificial stimulation is not a 
good object. 
vantage in doing that which one can do 
best, whether in the case of individuals 
Without a tariff, labor 
and capital will seek natural channels 
and be utilized to the best advantage, 
and the country at large will be tree 
from the burden of heavy tariff-taxa- 
tion; whereas under a tariff, labor and 
capital will be forced by law to work at 
a disadvantage, for which disadvantage 
they will be compensated by a heavy 
tax on the public; and what good will 
be accomplished? Then, too, the condi- 
tion of dependency of these “bottle- 
brave” businesses will have the same ef- 
fect on affairs, as the presence of large 
numbers of paupers has on society. 


There is always more ad- 


or of nations. 


#75. 

We ought to treat our industries as 
we treat individuals. A new individual 
(i. e., an immigrant) is not allowed to 
land unless he can support himself. We 
regard as absurd the proposition that he 
supply only nine-tenths of his own .s1p- 
port, and that we levy taxes on our- 
selves to supply the remainder. Yet, 
when a new industry confesses its in- 
ability to earn a living, we burden our- 
selves in ordér to encourage it; and, in 
response to its continued confession of 
inability, we continue the encourage- 
ment. Why not drop this policy, and 
strive to have a community of self-sup- 
porting industries, as well as of self-sup- 
porting individuals? Why not stop 
measuring our prosperity by the extent 
of our almshouses? 
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Wh 
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(To be continued.) 
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Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 


ADAPTED FORM “SOPHISMS OF 
PROTECTION.” 
(Key Nos. Hel, 24.) 

What is the definite effect of protec- 
tion? To require from men harder labor 
for the same result. 
attached to the protective system? 


Why are men so 
Be- 
since liberty would accomplish 
the same result with less labor, this ap- 
parent of labor frightens 
Why do you say apparent? Be- 
cause all labor economized can be de- 
voted to something else. What? That 
cannot and need not be determined. 
Why? Because, if the total of the com- 
forts of America could be gained with a 
diminution of one-tenth on the total of 
its labor, no one could determine what 
comforts it would procure with the la- 
bor remaining at its disposal. 


cause, 


diminution 
them. 


One per- 
son would prefer to be better clothed, 
better fed, another better 
taught, and another more amused. 
Explain the workings and effect of 
protection. It is not an easy matter. 
Before taking hold of a complicated in- 
stance, it must be studied in the simplest 
Take the simplest you choose. Do 
you recollect how Robinson Crusoe, hav- 
ing no’ saw, set to work to make a 
Yes. He cut down a tree and 
then with his axe hewed the trunk on 
both sides until he got it down to the 
thickness of a board. And that gave 
him an abundance of work? Fifteen full 
What did he live on during this 
His provisions. What happened 
It was all blunted. Very 
good; but there is one thing which, per- 
haps, you do not know. At the moment 
that Robinson gave the first blow with 
his axe, he saw a plank which the waves 
had cast up on the shore. Oh, the lucky 
He ran to pick it up? It was 
his first impulse; but he checked him- 
“Tf I go after this 
plank, it will cost me but the labor of 
carrying it and the time spent in going 
But if 
I make a plank with my axe, I shall in 
the first place obtain work for fifteen 
days, than I shall wear out my axe, 
which will give me an opportunity of 
repairing it, and I shall consume my 


another 


one. 


plank? 


days. 
time? 
to the axe? 


accident! 


self, reasoning thus: 


and returning from the shore. 


provisions, which will be a third source 
of labor, since they must be replaced. 
Now, labor is wealth. It is plain that I 
myself if I pick up this 
It is important to pro- 
tect my personal labor, and now that I 
think of it, I can create myself addi- 
tional labor by kicking this board back 
into the sea.” 


will ruin 


stranded board. 


But this reasoning was absurd! Cer- 


BY FREDERIC BASTIAT. 


tainly. Nevertheless, it is that adopted 
by every nation which protects itself by 
the tariff. It rejects the plank which 
is offered it in exchange for a little la- 
bor, in order to give itself more labor. 
It sees a gain even in the labor of the 
customhouse officer. This answers to the 
trouble which Robinson took to give 
back to the waves the present they 
wished to make him. Consider the na- 
tion a collective being, and you will not 
find an atom of difference between its 
reasoning and that of Robinson. Did 
not Robinson see that he could use the 
time saved in doing something else? 
What “something else”? 

So long as one has wants and time, 
one has always something to do. 
not bound to specify the labor that he 
could undertake. I can specify very 
easily that which he would have avoided. 
I assert that Robinson, with incredible 
blindness, confounded labor with its re- 
sult, the end with the means, and I will 
prove it to you. It is not necessary. 
But this is the restrictive or prohibitory 
system in its simplest form. If it ap- 
pears absurd to you, thus stated, it is 
because the two qualities of producer 
are here united in the 


I am 


and consumer 
same person. 

Let us pass, then, to a more com- 
plicated Willingly. Some 
time after all this, Robinson having met 


instance. 


Tviday, they united and began to work 
in common. They hunted for six hours 
each morning and brought home four 
hampers of game. They worked in the 
garden for six hours each afternoon, 
and obtained four baskets of vegeta- 
bles. One day a canoe touched at the 
Island of Despair. A _ good-looking 
stranger landed and was allowed to 
dine with our two hermits. He tasted, 
and praised the products of the garden, 
and before taking leave of his hosts, 
said to them: “Generous Islanders, I 
dwell in a country much richer in game 
than this, but where 
unknown. It would be easy for me to 
bring you every evening four hampers 
of game if you would give me only two 
baskets of .vegetables.” 

At these words Robinson and Friday 
stepped on one side to have a consulta- 
tion, and the debate which followed is 
too interesting not to be given in ex- 
tenso: Friday—Friend, what do you 
think of it? Robinson—If we accept we 
are ruined. Friday—Is that certain? 
Caleulate! Robinson—It is all calcu- 
lated. Hunting, crushed out by com- 
petition, will be a lost branch of our 
industry for us. Friday—What differ- 


horticulture is 


who am not a _ theorist, 


ence does that make if we have the 
Robinson—Theory! It will 
not be the product of our labor. Fri- 
day—Yes it will, since we will have to 
give vegetables to get it. Robinson— 
Then what shall we make? Friday— 
The four hampers of game cost us six 
hours’ labor. The stranger gives them 
to us for two baskets of vegetables, 
which takes us but three hours. Thus. 
three hours remain at our disposal. 
Robinson—Say rather that they are 
taken from our activity. There is our 
loss. Labor is wealth, and if we lose a 
fourth of our time we are one-fourth 
Friday—Friend, you make an 
enormous mistake. The same amount. 
of game and vegetables and three free 
hours to boot make progress, or there is. 
none in the world. Robinson—Mere gen- 
What will we do with these 
Friday—We will do some- 
thing else. Robinson—Ah, now I have 
you. You can specify nothing. It is 
very easy to say something else—some- 
thing else. Friday—We will fish. We 
will.adorn our houses. We will read 
the Bible. Robinson—Utopia! Is it. 
certain that we will do this rather than 
that? Friday—Well, if we have no 
wants, we will rest. Is rest nothing? 
Robinson—When one rests one dies of 
hunger. 
Friday—Friend, you are in a vicious 
circle. I speak of a rest which dimin- 
ishes neither our gains nor our veg- 
etables. You always forget that by 
means of our commerce with this 
stranger nine hours of labor will give us 
as much food as twelve now do. Rob- 


game? 


poorer. 


eralities. 
three hours? 


inson—It is easy to see that you were — 


not reared in America. Perhaps you 


have never read the “Protectionist?” 
It would have taught you this: “All 
time saved is a dear loss. Eating is 


not the important matter, but working. 
Nothing which we consume counts if it 
is not the product of our labor. Do 
you wish to know whether you are rich? 
Do not look at your comforts, but at 
your trouble.” This is what the Pro- 
tectionist would have taught you. I, 
see but the 
loss of our hunting. 

Friday—What a strange perversion 
of ideas. But— Robinson—No buts. 
Besides, there are political reasons for 
rejecting the interested offers of this 
perfidious stranger. Friday—Political 
reasons! Robinson—Yes. In the first 
place, he makes these offers only be- 
cause they are to his advantage. Fri- 
day—So much the better, since they are 
for ours also. Robinson—Then by these 


exchanges we shall become dependent 
on him. Friday—And he on us. We 
need his game, he our vegetables, and 
we will live in good friendship. -Robin- 
son—Fancy! Do you want I should 
leave you without an answer? Friday 
—Let us see; I am still waiting a good 
Robinson—Supposing that the 
stranger learns to cultivate a garden, 
and that his island is more fertile than 
ours. Do you see the consequences? 
Friday—Yes. Our relations with the 
stranger will stop. He will take no 
more vegetables from us, since he can 
get them at home with less trouble. 
He will bring us no more game, since 
we will have nothing to give in ex- 
change, and we will be then just where 
you want us to be now. Robinson— 
Short-sighted savage! You do _ not 
see that after having destroyed our 
hunting by inundating us with game, 
he will kill gardening by over- 
whelming us with vegetables. Friday— 
But he will do that only so long as we 
give him something else; that is to say, 
so long as we find something else to 
produce, which will economize our la- 
bor. Robinson—Something else—some- 
thing else! You always come back to 
that. You are very vague, friend Fri- 
day, there is nothing practical in your 
views. 

The contest lasted a long time, and, 
as often happens, left each one con- 
vinced that he was right. However, 
Robinson having great influence over 
Friday, his views prevailed, and when 
the stranger came for his answer, Rob- 
inson said to him: “Stranger, in order 
that your proposition may be accepted, 
we must be quite sure of two things: 
The first is that your island is not 
richer in game than ours, for we will 
struggle but with equal arms. The sec- 
ond is, that you will lose by the bar- 
gain. For as in every exchange there is 
necessarily a gainer and a loser, we 
would be cheated if you were not. What 
have you to say?” “Nothing, nothing,” 
replied the stranger, who burst out 
laughing and returned to his canoe. 


reason, 


our 


To set off a pack of firecrackers, all 
one need to do is to light the end of 
the fuse. The spark will carry to the 
first cracker, and after that one cracker 
will ignite another and there will be a 
succession of explosions. Thus it is with 
tariff revision. One schedule, in blowing 
up, will explode another, and the final 
stop will only be when there are no more 
schedules to explode. This is why the 
standpatter opposes, and the tariff re- 
former favors, Canadian reciprocity. The 
latter doesn’t take a tumble just be- 
cause of reciprocity, but he believes that 
the way to lower the tariff is to lower it, 
and that any beginning is a good begin- 
ning. —Puck. 
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A Packed Jury 


This article is devoted to showing the 
steps that were taken to make the pre- 
sent Congress overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. The reports referred to, and the 
articles quoted from are now over a 
year old, but are printed now “Lest we 
Forget.” 

A year ago this summer the makers 
of the tariff exonerated themselves by 
their own vote from any complicity in 
causing the high cost of living. Sen- 
ator Lodge, whose initials ominously 
suggest the high cost of living, had 
himself appointed at the head of a 
packed committee, ostensibly for the 
purpose of investigating the cause of 
the high cost of living, but in reality for 
the purpose of supplying Republican 
campaign material on the tariff. This 
committee reported shortly before the 
close of the last Congress. 

Senator Lodge says unashamedly that 
the tariff has had nothing to do with 
the advance in prices. ‘“The tariff,” says 
the senior Senator, “seems to have been 
no material factor in causing the ad- 
vance in prices during the past decade.” 

The five Republican members of the 
Committee on Wages and Prices of Com- 
modities find seventeen causes for the 
This is the list of 


GUILTY! 

Reduced fertility of land. 

Increased banking facilities. 

Increased cost of production of farm 
products. 

Combinations and associations. 

Labor unions. 

Sanitary and other regulations. 

Immigration. 

Freight rates. 

Shifting population. 

Wages and hours of labor. 

Demand for farm products. 

The gold supply. 

Cost of distribution. 

Over capitalization. 

Higher standard of living. 

Cold storage. 

Wholesale and retail prices. 

NOT GUILTY! 
The Tariff. 

The Republicans who signed their 
names to this finding with Senator 
Lodge, were Senators Gallinger of New 
Hampshire, McCumber of North Dakota, 
Smoot of Utah, and Crawford of South 
Dakota. 

A few of the many flaws in this care- 
fully prepared report are pointed out by 
Doctor Thomas Nixon Carver, professor 
of political economy at Harvard, and 
by Hon, Charles 8. Hamlin, who was as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury just 
before the passage of the Dingley tar- 
iff in 1897. These men are recognized as 


increase. 


among the greatest living American 
authorities on the tariff. 

Doctor Carver says, “I find that in the 
latter part of the report the investiga- 
tors of the high cost of’ living making 
use of some rather adroit arguments. 
But it is easy to pick out those com- 
modities which are not affected by the 
tariff and discuss them. The investiga- 
tors studiously avoid picking out com- 
modities like timber, etc., which are un- 
questionably affected by the tariff. 
There is still some report to be made oa 
the commodities which are affected by 
the tariff. 

“The collections of figures in the re- 
port are excellent. If in reading the 
report one will omit the findings of the 
committee, which are worthless, and at- 
tend to the figures strictly, the reading 
in that case will be worth while. It ‘s 
the deductions that are not worth while. 
It is necessary that one put his own in- 
terpretations on the figures. 

“I think the omission of all reference 
to the tariff was intentional. This has 
its political significance.” 

Hon, Charles $8. Hamlin says, “The 
committee give fifteen reasons for the 
increased cost of living, but the tariff 
is not-mentioned as one of these causes. 
One would suppose it impossible for 
anyone in the United States to find 
fifteen causes for the increased cost f 
living without mentioning the tariff as 
one of them, vut this is the conclusion 
which the majority of the committee 
has reached. Out of the hundred and 
forty-two pages devoted to this question 
only four pages are assigned to the tar- 
iff, and the statements therein are so 
vague and general that it is almost im- 
possible to understand just what the 
committee is driving at. 

“The first comment that I should 
make would be that it is manifestly 
absurd in discussing the question of the 
cost of living, especially as relating to 
the customs tariff, to compare the years 
1900 and 1910. The resolutions ap- 
pointing the committee directs the com- 
mittee to begin with the year 1900. 
This fact alone is very suspicious and 
looks as if the author of the resolutions 
desired to keep out of the inquiry just 
what happened as regards prices and the 
cost of living between the years 1897 


and 1900. 

“The McKinley tariff was passed in 
1897, and between 1897 and 1900 there 
Was an enormous increase in _ prices 
brought about by the formation of 
trusts and combinations under the pro- 
tecting influence of the tariff of 1897. 
These combinations between these years 
brought about enormous increase in 
prices.” 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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Some Tariff History 


A TARIFF BOARD. 
(Key No. #55.) 

In 1882, when there was a popular 
demand from one end of the country to 
the other, for relief from the exactions 
of the war tariff, which had been main- 
tained for almost a decade after the 
close of the Civil strife, a tariff commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate the 
subject of the customs duties and make 
recommendations. It performed its 
work with great zeal and ardor. It 
traveled more than 7,000 miles, taking 
the testimony of visited 
nearly all of the large cities of the coun- 
try, heard the statements of more than 
600 persons interested in the subject, 
and submitted more than 2,500 printed 
pages of evidence, together with a recom- 
mendation that the duties were from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. too high, 
and that they should be reduced. The 
House took its report, amended it, and 
sent it to the Senate. There the tariff 
barons got in their work, as they al- 
ways do. Instead of taking the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission the 
Senate passed a measure, increasing the 


witnesses, 


average duties by more than five per 
cent. rather than lowering them twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. in accordance 
with the findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

So much for the Republican Tariff 
Commission of thirty years ago. Is there 
any reason, judging the future by the 
past, to believe that the Republican 
party now would seek to do differently 
by its present Tariff Board if its rec- 


ommendations should be in favor of 
tariff reductions ? 
The circumstances and _ conditions 


under which the existing Tariff Board 
was organized belie the present assertion 
that its findings are desired as a basis 
upon which to revise the tariff sched- 
ules. 

Discussing the recent sudden conver- 
sion of the Republican party to the 
Tariff Board idea, Representative Hull 
of Tennessee, in a recent speech in the 
House, said: 

“A Tariff Board, which to Republi- 
cans, previously had been lunatic non- 
sense became ‘their hearts’ delight’ as 
the acme of scientific sanity. To them 
vie tariff henceforth became shrouded in 
darkness and mystery. Republican 
statesmanship and infallibility in the 
construction of scientific tariffs sud- 
denly collapsed. A Tariff Board was 
the only touchstone for its revision. Re- 
publicans, brass-throated and_ leather- 
lunged, who had formerly denounced it, 
gradually proceeded in dulcet tones to 
praise it. Their friendship for this 


party and the 


board soon became aS warm as that 
which David had for Jonathan. With 
some of that unreasoning hope that 
made Micawber’s life so beautiful, they 
imagine that somehow this board may 
be the means of saving the life of their 
high protective tariff. 
Since the last election, in which the 
Payne law was so overwhelmingly con- 
demned, Republicans in loud lamenta- 
tions have cried out, ‘Oh, Lord, what 
shall we do to be saved?’ But since the 
prayers of the wicked are not answered, 
they again embraced a Tariff 
Board or commission, as a device to 
quell popular indignation.” 

The truth is that the Tariff Board ar- 
gument is merely a buffer which it is 
sought to place between the popular de- 
mand for tariff reduction and the jus- 
that demand, 
and the determination of the benefici- 
aries of high protection, and their agen- 
cies in Congress, to ward off as long 
as possible the blow which is being di- 
rected at their cherished policy, and to 
soften that blow as much as can be 
It is the life line 
which is being thrown out into the tur- 


have 


tice which accompanies 


when it is delivered. 


bulent sea of public indignation, in the 
hope of saving some one from the wreck 
of the G..O. P: 
pation that there may be enough sal- 


There is the vain antici- 


vage to finance another campaign in the 
interests of protection. 


THE WILSON TARIFF. 
(Key No. 456.) 

Some Protectionists state that the 
operation of the Wilson Tariff was in- 
jurious to our people; that all prices 
fell; that the panic of 1893 was caused 
by it; that millions of men were thrown 
out of employment. It is also said that 
“Coxey’s army marched from the west 
to Washington to protest against a 
Government under which such _ things 
were possible.” 

The fact that the Wilson Bill did not 
become law until a year after the panic 
of 1893, and that if Coxey’s army 
marched to Washington to _ protest 
against the tariff, it must have been to 
protest against the McKinley Bill, 
which was in full force at the time, 
doubtless escapes their memory. Doubt- 
less also they never knew that the first 
Republican State Convention in Massa- 
chusetts held after the passage of the 
Wilson Bill, inspired by motives of ex- 
pediency, never mentioned the Wilson 
Tariff, not even to attack it! Yet these 
are the facts. 

The panic of 1893 was caused largely 
by the passage of the Sherman silver 
purchase law, passed by the Republican 


Congress to placate the silver interests 
and to secure votes for the McKinley 
Tariff Bill. So disastrous was this Bill 
that the Republicans who passed it 
were compelled by the force of public 
opinion to follow the leadership of 
President Cleveland and assist the 
Democrats in its repeal. 

It is also said that the Wilson Bill 
did not produce enough revenue. This 
is tantamount to saying that the im- 
ports under it were not large enough to 
furnish the necessary revenue. 

This was true enough at the time; 
but if that Bill had remained on the 
statute books, even apart from the loss 
of some fifty millions a year from the 
income tax (which was declared uncon- 
stitutional), it would ultimately have 
produced revenue ample for the needs 
of the Government economically admin- 
istered, and there is high protectionist 
authority for this assertion. 

The fact that the Republican admin- 
istration had turned a surplus of eighty- 
three millions left by Cleveland in 1889 
into a deficit of some millions of dollars 
in 1893 made the panic caused by the 
Sherman Act more acute; and the con- 
cealing o. this deficit and turning it into 
an apparent surplus of twenty-four mil- 
lions by turning into the Treasury 
trust funds to redeem National bank 
notes, by counting subsidiary coinage as 
a treasury asset, and by changing the 
system of treasury book-keeping, did 
not help matters. 

Of course it will be claimed that this 
deficit was caused by the fear of Demo- 
cratic success, but the significant fact 
remains that for the last six months of 
the fiscal year ending June 30 1892,— 
months before the Presidential election, 
—there was an excess of $500,000 in ex- 
penditures over receipts! 

History will record that there was a 
steady recovery after the panic of 1893, 
and that by the year 1895 business was 
marvellously reviving. Railroad earn- 
ings increased. Railroad stocks rose 
from 20 to 40 per cent., the iron and 
steel business boomed, pig iron increased 
from $10 to $17 per ton, steel rails from 
$24 to $28; cotton increased two cents 
per pound, and bank clearings made a 
favorable showing,—all this under the 
Wilson Bill. Those increased prices 
came from a healthy demand, and not 
from a decreased supply caused by high 
tariff taxes. 


Protection is legalized robbery plus 
false pretenses—the former in that it 
takes from many for the benefit of the 
few, the latter in that it pretends to 
give higher wages to labor. 
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Brief for Free Trade 


To accompany the Tariff Argument 
for Debaters the author has prepared 
the following abstract of that argu- 
ment, with citations and _ references 
with which to amplify it. The argu- 
ment is intended to contain, in the 
most concise form possible, an orderly 
exposition of every point that is likely 
to arise in a debate on the tariff. This 
brief is intended to enable a debater to 
get further light upon any subheads on 
which the discussion in his particular 
dispute may happen particularly to con- 
cern itself. 

It is evident that this bibliography 
cannot be approximately 
plete. But we aim to improve it con- 
tinually. With this aim in view, we 
request each of our readers to send us 
additional citations, which we will print 
as addenda in succeeding numbers of 
the Broadside. This request is di- 
rected particularly, though not exclu- 
sively, to debaters who make use of 
this argument. We also hope that 
these debaters will send us copies of 
their own briefs, citations, and 
newspaper reports of their debates. 

The American Free Trade League 
aims at reciprocity between the League 
and whoever may be interested in tar- 
iff material. Hence the above request. 
Hence likewise the willingness of the 
»League’s central office to furnish per- 
sonal help to debaters and_ political 
candidates. Correspondence is invited. 

Many of the following citations are 
from publications of the League, which 
can be obtained from headquarters. 
See the price list printed in the Broad- 
side. Many of the remaining citations 
we expect to reprint in the Broadside, 
so as to place them within easy popular 
reach. Also the table of additional ci- 
tations, with key-number 
ences to this original table, will be made 
a permanent feature in the Broadside. 
The result will be that the Tariff Ar- 
gument for Debaters, supplemented by 
the Broadside and the other publica- 
tions of the League, will constitute an 
ever up-to-date encyclopaedia of the 
tariff, and thus be one of the most 
complete and exhaustive works on eco- 
nomics ever published. 


THE BRIEF. 


Part I. Introduction. 

Definition of Free Trade. 
Argument, #H#A1 and 42. 
Hog Book, pp. 54-55. 

Definition of Tariff. 

Argument, 13 and 43. 
Brickett, pp. 7, 17-18 and 51. 

Inconsistency of the two phases 

of the tariff. 


even com- 


with 


cross-refer- 


#1: 


# ? 


#3: 


a 9. 


Hog Book, p. 28. 
Part II. 


# + 


Revenue Tariff. 
A wasteful system of taxation. 
Broadside, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 
2; col. 2. 
Mill, Book V, chap. IV, sec. 
5, pars. 3-5. 
Unwarrantably confiscatory. 
Argument, #90. 
Taylor, p. 95. 
A tax on consumption, which is 
unscientific. 
Argument, 2, 4, 9 and 57. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 
214. 
Hog Book, p. 26. 
Taylor, pp. 82 and 93, 
A tax on necessities, which is 
bad public policy. 
Mill, Book V, chap. IV, see. 2. 
A very indirect tax, therefore 
the voters feel no responsi- 
bility. 
Argument, 457. 
Brickett, p. 63. 
For the same reason apportion- 
ment is impossible. 
Argument, #6. 
Hog Book, p. 26. 


# 5: 


# ©: 


# @ 


# 8. 


#10. Insincere, being a mask for 
protection. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 
8, col. 1. 
Mill, Book V, chap X, sec. 1, 
par. 10. 


Always danger of tariff tinker- 
ing and a return to high 
tariffs. ; 

Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 
8, col. 1. 
How else to raise revenues? 
Brickett, pp. 80-82. 


#il. 


#12. 


Part Ill. Protective tariff. 
#is. Definition. ° 
Argument, #? and 4. 


“Protection,” a catch-word. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 
4, col. 3. 
The workers do not need pro- 
tection. 
Brickett, p. 72. 
Hog Book, p. 10. 
The tariff does not maintain 
high wages. 
Brickett, pp. 142, 28-30. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 
14, col. 3. 
Protection or Free Trade, pp. 
214 and 217. 
Wages should be measured by 
their purchasing power. 
Hog Book, p. 7. 
18. Statistics do not show even the 
coincidence of high tariff 
and even high money wages. 


#14. 


#15. 


#16. 


#7. 


Protection or Free Trade, pp. 
216-220. 
High wages are not a burden 
to the employer. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 
221. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 
15-16; p. 16, col. 3. 
Hog Book, pp. 44-45. 
Tariff not the best form of ar- 
tificial stimulaticn. 
Argument, f4°9-60. 
Hog Book, pp. 28-31. 
Artificial stimulation of bene- 
ficial trades not necessary. 
Argument, No. 62. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 2, p. 


#19. 


4, 
Hog Book, p. 37. 

#22. Merely enables them to give 
bargains to foreigners at 


our expense. 
is likely to be 
even to themselves. 
Hog Book, p. 32. 
Not a good object in the case 
of unnatural industries. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 


And harmful 


293. 
Broadside, Vol. IIT, No. 2, p. 
4. 

#25. Weak industries should be 
treated like weak im- 
migrants. 


Brickett, p. 39. 

(References: “Argument,” A Tariff 
Argument for Debaters, accompanying 
this Brief; the references are to that 
part of the Argument which corresponds 
to the designated of the Brief. 
“Brickett,” Tariff Teachers Cross Ex- 
amined, by George Brickett; obtainable 
of the American Free Trade League for 
10e. “Hog Book,’ The Whole-Hog 
Book, by J. W. Bengough; obtainable of 
the American Free Trade League for 
15¢. “Broadside,” The Free Trade 
Broadside, quarterly publication of the 
American Free Trade League, 25c a year. 
“Protection or Free Trade,’ by H. W. 
Furber, being a collection of articles on 
the tariff by the most eminent political 
economists and statesmen, now out of 
print but obtainable at most public 
“Mill,” John Stuart Mill in 
Political Economy; ‘Taylor,’ Elements 
of Taxation, by Newton M. Taylor, 
Equity Series, 1520 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, price 25c.) 


libraries; 


Free Trade stands justified. In the 
sphere of ethics it is the path to human- 
ity, honesty, and commercial purity; but 
no less in the sphere of politics is it the 
path of safety, and in the sphere of eco- 
nomics is it the path of profit—Russell 
Rea. 
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Current Press Opinions on the Tariff 


A TASTE OF FREEDOM FEARED. 


By an overwhelming majority, the 
Canadians rejected the _ reciprocity 
treaty. For several reasons, this is to 
be deplored. 

In the first place, the partial free- 
trade which the treaty proposed to in- 
augurate, would have been the entering 
wedge which would have _ naturally 
tended toward the destruction of the 
infernal tariff system. The standpat- 
ters realized this, and they fought the 
measure desperately. They feared to 


let the people get a taste of free trade. - 


They knew that if the consumers should 
be able to buy lumber, etc., at natural 
prices, all the unnatural, tariff-made 
prices would be endangered. Hence, 
the Trusts rushed men and money into 
Canada, and we will never know how 
many votes were controlled in this way. 
In the second place, free trade means 
peace, while tariff duties mean war. 
Every American who is capable of tak- 
ing a broad view of such matters would 
much prefer to see Canada and our 
Union behaving toward each other like 
good neighbors, instead of trying to cut 
each other’s throats with hostile tariffs. 
There is no more sense in barring out 
Canadian commodities, than there 
would be in saying that the farmers of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin shall not enter 
the Southern markets without paying a 
high license fee for the privilege. Our 
country is not cut off from Canada by 
any natural barrier. We join, along an 
extensive frontier. or each country to 
put burdensome ‘conditions upon their 
mutual jnterchange of products is as 
senseless aS it would be to make a tar- 
uif-wall along the Mississippi, separating 
the East from the West and collecting 
duties on goods crossing the river.—Jef- 
fersonian. ee 


THE CANADIAN SURPRISE. 


If the process of fooling the people 
about tariffs and protection were not 
one made altogether familiar to us by 
practice and repetition, we should be 
astounded at the extraordinary manner 
in which the Canadians have permitted 
themselves to be fooled and bamboozled 
against their own interests in regard 
to the Reciprocity Agreement. Meas- 
ured by any test of its relation to the 


prosperity of Canada and its people, . 


the agreement was so advantageous to 
them that its rejection was regarded 
as well-nigh incredible. We did not 
think they would be so foolish. But 
they have overthrown the Laurier Gov- 
ernment, not so much because they dis- 
like reciprocity, as because of their de- 
sire to reaffirm in this grotesquely ex- 
travagant and costly way their loyalty 


to the empire. It is evident that they 
actually believed the stuff dinned into 
their ears by the Conservatives about 
reciprocity as the “thin edge” of annex- 
ation, and that they believed, too, the 
preposterous falsehoods about our de- 
signs upon their independence, about our 
purpose to get hold of Canada by hook 
or crook, an adventure of which recipro- 
city was but the cunning and subtle be- 
ginning. 

In many ways Canadians are much 
more British than the British them- 
selves. They are exceedingly proud of 
the empire and of their attachment to 
it, and they are sensitive on the point. 
Their unconquerable loyalty to the 
mother country is a quality altogether 
creditable to them, that no one in the 
United States would deny. Nor would 
any sensible person this side the border 
be disposed to “make fun” of that loyal 
attachment. It is only its extravagant 
and silly manifestations that provoke 
our mirth. Certainly the vote against 
reciprocity is the most extravagant 
price the Canadians have ever paid for 
their reputation of being loyal Britons. 
It was because the annexation talk, the 
slanders about President Taft and his 
motives, and the falsehoods as to the 
intentions of the United States ran in 
the actual course of Canadian inclina- 
tions that these campaign tactics were 
so astonishingly successful. The Cana- 
dian voters believed the tales because 
their prepossessions inclined them to the 
belief. 

The period of sober second thought 
will come to most of them, but we do 
not see how they can retrace their false 
step. They have voted to cut them- 
selves off from the privilege of freer 
trade with their nearest and greatest 
market—and all because they were 
afraid somebody would think there had 
been an abatement in their British loy- 
alty. Of their total foreign trade 50 
per cent. is with us. Taking exports 
and imports together, their trade with 
the United States is $327,000,000, 
against $234,000,000 with Great Brit- 
ain. They imported from us in their 
fiscal year 1910 goods to the value of 
$223,000,000, against $95,000,000 from 
Great Britain; and they sold to us 
$104,000,000 against $139,000,000 to the 
mother country. We are ninety mill- 
ions, just across their border, the great- 
est market in the world can supply for 
their products. We want what they 
produce, and we have offered to remove 
altogether our customs duties on a 
great part of them, and to lower the 
duties on others. Reciprocally, their 
Government had assented to similar 
tariff reductions that would have given 
them freer access aS purchasers to our 


markets. Beyond all question, it was 
for the benefit of the Canadian farmer 
that the agreement should be ratified. 
It was not less evident that the Cana- 
dian manufacturer would be benefited 
by securing free raw materials from the 
United States, and those benefits would 
have accrued in large measure, also, to 
the consumers of Canadian manufac- 
tures. The home market of the Cana- 
dian manufacturer was not menaced by 
the agreement, it was rather assured to 
him. It did not make so very great a 
difference to us whether reciprocity was 
approved or rejected. With Canada it 
made a material difference. 

Yet these promised benefits the Cana- 
dians have rejected by a vote which, 
apparently, represents nothing so much 


_as their fear lest the question of their 


loyalty to the empire would be raised 
by a vote sustaining Laurier. It was 
a silly thing to do; it was putting away 
the real substance of national advan- 
tage because of a foolish and over- 
strained sentiment. The wiser men on 
both sides of the border will regret this 
decision, because, inevitably, it has cre- 
ated, particularly in Canada, a state 
of feeling the reverse of favorable to 
closer trade relations.—New York Times. 


TARIFF ON FOOD PRODUCTS 
DOOMED. 


Wheat in the principal grain markets 

of this country rose over two cents a 
bushel in consequence of the defeat of 
Canadian reciprocity. At Winnipeg, on 
the Dominion side of the line, there was 
a corresponding fall in the price of the 
grain. The explanation given in prod- 
uce exchange circles is that “the defeat 
of reciprocity means that the vast sur- 
plus stores of wheat and other grain 
from Manitoba and other sections of 
Canadian Northwest will not be brought 
across the border to compete with the 
American grain-raisers.” 
' These ‘vast surplus. stores” will 
nevertheless go to the Liverpool market, 
if they do not come here; and in de- 
pressing that grain market they will 
depress our own grain market as long 
as we have a surplus of grain to export. 
Even in this year of crop failure it is 
not clear that we are to lack a staple 
grain production beyond our own needs. 
At most and in ordinary years . free 
traae in grain over the Northern bor- 
der could not evidently have more than 
a small local effect here and there in 
‘prices. 

But those who stand for a tariff on 
staple food products will have it other- 
wise, and.the present action of our 
grain markets will long be pointed to 
by them in demonstration of its effect- 
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iveness for farm protection. And what 
then? Hardly more than a third of the 
people of this country are now employed 
in agriculture. How long will such a 
country put up with a tariff which op- 
erates or is made to appear as operating 
to increase the cost of staple articles 
of food? Austria, with more than half 
its people in agriculture, suffers from 
riots over a tariff in restriction of im- 
ports of meat. What shall we likely 
suffer from over a tariff to enhance the 
price of bread and meats? 

The doom of the American tariff in 
application to food products is being de- 
creed in these developments. And if the 
rest of the tariff can stand only as long 
as the agricultural end of it stands, as 
all standpatdom agrees to be the case, 
then the downfall of the whole high- 
tariff policy of this nation is now being 
decreed. More than this, the defeat of 
reciprocity means that this tariff pol- 
icy of ours is to fall down not in that. 
favorite way of gingerly Republican 
tariff reformers, but through our own 
independent action.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


———~ 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


We do not observe that there is any 
special elation in high-tariff quarters 
over the defeat of reciprocity by the 
tidal-wave of Thursday. Even as an 
expression of protectionist sentiment in 
Canada, the defeat of Laurier cannot 
be made much of, for it is abundantly 
evident that the tremendous overturn, 
Sweeping over all sections and covering 
all classes of interests, meant an as- 
sertion of national sentiment and not of 
economic opinion or desire. But as to 
the effect in this country, the decisive 
shelving of reciprocity is not only a 
help to the high-tariff party, but a tre- 
mendous hurt. It was as a device for 
buttressing protection that the reciproc- 
ity idea was kept alive, and petted, and 
coddled, by Republican statesmen from 
Blaine to McKinley. It was finally put 
through—so far as it lay in the power 
of this country to do so—with the 
hearty co-operation of the Democrats, 
at a time when tariff-reduction senti- 
ment had grown to be unmistakably 
formidable. With this attempted con- 
cession to the sentiment brought to 
naught, the path of straight-out tariff 
reform is made plainer, and its victory 
brought distinctly nearer. Incidentally, 
the sharp rise of prices of foodstuffs 
in our Western markets, upon receipt of 
the news that the tariff wall on the 
Canadian border is to be maintained, 
will not fail to serve as a vivid object- 
lesson on the workings of the protec- 
tionist system.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


FLYING MACHINES. 


From flying-machines to the tariff 
seems a far cry, and yet Henry Gearge, 
the great single-tax champion, in his 
book on “Protection or Free Trade,” 
written many years ago, sees this con- 
nection. “The directness; the swiftness 
anu the ease with which birds cleave the 
air, naturally excites man’s desire. His 
fancy has always given angels wings, 
and he has ever dreamed of a time when 
the power of traversing those unob- 
structed fields might also be his. That 
this triumph is within the power ef bu- 
man ingenuity who in this age of mar- 
vels can doubt? And who would not 
hail with delight. the news that inven- 
tion had at last brought to realization 
the dream of ages, and made navigation 
of the atmosphere as practicable as nav- 
gation of the ocean? Yet if the protec- 
tive theory be true this mastery of an- 
other element, would be a misfortune to 
man. For it would make protection 
impossible. Every inland town and vil- 
lage, every rood of ground on the whole 
earth’s surface, would at once become a 
port of an all-embracing ocean, and the 
only way in which any people could con- 
tinue to enjoy the blessings of protec- 
tion would be to roof their country in.” 
For the kind of an airship that Mr. 
George foresaw the world still waits.— 
Boston Transcript. 


HOW TARIFFS WORK. 
(Key Nos. HH: 18, 40, 56, 58.) 

Much of the confusion in the public 
mind over the tariff question arises from 
the fact that it has been the poliey of 
high tariff advocates always to involve 
the discussion of the question in a maze 
of technical phraseology, coupled with 
the employment. of masses of figures 
that have little or no bearing upon the 
matter at issue. In truth it is not so 
complicated or involved as most persons 
think it is. A tariff is levied, under the 
protection theory, for the express pur- 
pose of enabling the domestic manufac- 
turer to charge a higher price for his 
product than he could get if the ports 
were free to the merchandise of the 
world. It is manifest that if an article 
that is imported comes into competition 
with a similar article manufactured 
here, and that imported article bears a 
tariff of 40 per cent., its market price is 
40 per cent. higher than if there were 
no tariff; and the imported article being 
raised in price 40 per cent., the home 
manufacturer will not sell his product 
for materially less than the competitive 
article brings. In fact, the tariff was 
put upon it so that he could charge 
more than otherwise would be possible. 


If this tariff be so high that no for- 
eign-made article can profitably be im- 
ported under it, it may be set dewn as 


prohibitive. When a tariff rate is pro- 
hibitive it means that the home manu- 
facturer has the market all to himself, 
and. can make, subject only to whatever 
competition exists, .whatever price he. 
pleases, only so that it is not so high 
that it starts a flow of importations. 
The reason advanced by the protection- 
ist for a high duty on imports is that, 
given freedom from competition by 
manufacturers employing poorly-paid la- 
bor, domestic manufacturers will be de- 
veloped, labor will always find profit- 
able employment and a home market 
afforded for all the produce of our 
farms. In theory this sounds very nice. 
In practice, it is true, manufactures 
have been highly developed, but instead 
of inaugurating an era of competition, 
the greater the development the greater 
the tendency has been toward combina- 
tions and trusts, which means higher 
prices. In practice, instead of labor be- 
ing assured of continuous employment 
at high wages, employment is notori- 
ously intermittent and wages are al- 
most invariably lower in the protected 
industries than in the _ unprotected. 
And our farmers still export large quan- 
tities of grain. 


A tariff duty possesses all of the es- 
sential elements of a tax. The price of 
the clothing one wears, the price of 
what one uses or consumes, if burdened 
with a tariff, is arbitrarily raised in 
price because of that duty. Only that 
portion of this tax which is collected 
through the custom houses finds its way 
into the public treasury. That portion 
which the protective tariff enables each 
manufacturer to levy goes only into his 
own pocket. As for example, a pair of 
blankets costing $3 abroad can not 
come through the customs house and 
into the American jobber’s warehouse 
until after it has paid a tariff tax of 
approximately 125 per cent., or $3.75. 
Manifestly, it can not be sold for less 
than $3 plus $3.75 or $6.75. Manifestly 
also, the domestic maker of blankets 
will not sell for less than that figure 
because he wants and takes the protec- 
tion the law affords him, and there is 
not enough local competition to cut his 
price materially. Thus, for all practical 
purposes, the tariff operating just as its 
makers and sponsors want it to act, 
whoever buys either blanket will pay at 
least $6.75. If it is the foreign-made 
blanket that is bought, the tax goes into 
the treasury, but if the American-made 
article is purehased, the manufacturer 
pockets it. 

It will be recalled that the original 
plea for protective duties was that by 
shutting out the foreign manufacturer 
the home manufacturers could develop 
to the point where competition between 
them would make it of no moment what 

(Continued on page 16.) 


10 cents. 
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Tariff Publications 


Obtainable From the American Free Trade League. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Each Pamphlet mailed on receipt of 2-cent postage. 


Free Trade Struggle in England (book, 
10 cents). 


Address of Henry George on Free Trade.1893. 


The Panics of 1837 and 1857. 1896. 
The Success of Free Trade. 1897. 
Trust and Remedies. 1899. 
The Window-Glass Trust. 1899. 
The Borax Trust. 1899. 
The Iron-Ore Trust. 1899. 
Steel and Wire. 1900. 
The Salt Trust. 1900. 
Trust in Great Britain 1900. 
Ship-Subsidy Trust. 1900. 
Some Chemical Trusts. 1900. 
The Lead Trust. 1900. 
Causes of Trusts. 1900. 
Pressing the Trust Question. 1900. 
Republican Opinion on Tariff Trusts. 1900. 
The Plate-Glass Trust. 1901. 
Warning Voices on Tariff Trusts. 1901. 
Reciprocity with Canada. 1901. 
Protective Tariffs and Public Virtue. 1901. 
The Paper Trust. 1901. 
The Evils of Special Privileges. 1901. 
Free Hides. 1901. 
The Need of Reciprocity. 1902. 
Free Raw Materials. 1902. 
Fictitious Balance of Trade. 1902. 
Wages and Protection. 1902. 
Prices and Wages. 1902. 
Subsidies the Climax of Protective Su- 
perstition. 1902. 
Trust-Breeding Protection, etc. 1902. 
Fidelity to Property. 1902. 
To the American Farmer. 1902. 


Reciprocity vs. Protection Reciprocity. 1902. 


Free Trade and American Manufactur- 


ers. 1902. 
The Miller’s Evil Genius. 1902. 
Reciprocity. 1903. 
Free Shoes and Free Hides. 1903. 
The Steel Trust. 1904. 


Protection and the Democratic Party. 1904. 


The Present Position of the Doctrine 


of Free Trade. 1905. 
The Fruits of American Protection. 1906. 
Free Trade vs. Revenue Tariff. . 1911. 


The American Wage Standard. 


(A Congressional Speech.) veal 


The Wool Schedule. 


(A Congressional Speech.) Lode 


The Cotton Schedule. 
(A Congressional Speech.)  . 1941. 


M. M. Trumbull. 


Hon. John E. Russell. 
Sir Robert Giffen. 
Franklin Pierce. 
Byron W. Holt. 
Byron W. Holt. 
Bolton Hall. 

John DeWitt Warner. 
Byron W. Holt. 
Thomas Scanlon. 
John DeWitt Warner. 
Byron W. Holt. 
George A. Macbeth. 
Thomas G. Shearman. 
David A. Wells. 


Henry W. Lamb. 
The Oregonian et al. 
Hon. John Charlton et al. 
Franklin Pierce. 
John Norris. 

Dr. James H. Dillard. 
William B. Rice. 

A. B. Farquhar. 

J. B. Sargent. 
Hazard Stevens. 
Edward Atkinson. 
Byron W. Holt. 


Louis F. Post. 


Hon. Wm. H. Fleming, M.C. 


Prof. John Bascom. 
Franklin Pierce. 
Hazard Stevens. 


Henry Ware Allen. 
William C. Edgar. 
Edward Atkinson. 
Charles H. Jones. 
Byron W. Holt. 
Louis R. Ehrich. 


Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
John A. Hobson. 

Louis R. Ehrich. 

Hon. William C. Redfield. 


Hon Henry George, Jr. 


Hon. William C. Redfield. 


Free Trade Broadside, Bound Volume, 17 numbers, $2. 


“The Real Meaning of Protection,” by 
B. G. M. Baskett, Secretary to The In- 
ternational Free Trade League. Price, 


“A Substitute for the Tariff Upon 
Imports.” By John Bigelow. A pam- 
phlet privately printed. A limited num- 
ber for sale. Price, 25 cents. 


“The Tariff and the Farmer.” By S. 
Payson Perry. Price, 25 cents. 
“The Whole Hog Book.” 
Bengough. 


By J. W. 
A Rendering into words of 
One Syllable of Henry George’s “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” 
the Author. Price, 15 cents. 

“Tariff Teachers 
By George Brickett. 


Illustrated by 


Cross- Examined.” 
Price, 10 cents. 


A CATECHISM. 


What is the tariff? 

The greatest boon the men who set 
the type for the Congressional Record 
ever had. 

Who write the best tariff speeches? 

The secretaries of the Senators. 

Who reads them? 

The proofreaders. 

Why are tariff speeches delivered? 

Nobody knows. 

Has any tariff speech delivered in 
the Senate changed a vote? 

Not since 1846. 

But tariff votes in the Senate have 
been changed ? 

Yes. . 

What changed them if not arguments 
in speeches? 

Inducements in whispers. 

What is an infant industry? 

Any corporation that will put up to 
help a Senator’s re-election. 

What is the pauper labor of Europe? 

Something that has been used for 
forty years to keep the American labor 
vote right. 

Does Protection protect? 

lt protects the Republicans in the 
Senate—and some of the Democrats. 

What is the ditference between a Re- 
publican who believes in Protection and 
a Democrat who believes the tariff is a 
local issue? 

There isn’t any. 

What is a tariff for revenue? 

Something that allows the Democrats 
to steer clear of free trade. 

What is the senatorial opinion of free 
raw materials? 

Every Senator thinks raw materials 
not produced in his own state should 
be free. 

What is reciprocity? 

A lovely theory every Senator is per- 
fectly willing the neighboring states 
should try. i 

Has reciprocity any friends in the 
Senate? 

No; but it has some supporters. 

How does the Senate regard the Pres- 
ident’s reciprocity views? 

lt doesn’t regard them; it disregards 
them. 

What is Henry Cabot Lodge’s position 
on reciprocity? 

He stands between fish and duty to 
the Administration. 

What is Senator Gallinger’s position? 
"He favors the measure—they produce 
few fish in New Hampshire. 

What is true tariff revision? 

Taking care of the manufacturing 
friends of the organization. 

—S. G. Blythe, Saturday Evening Post. 


The demands of international exchange 
become more imperative, so that the bur- 
den of custom-house oppression becomes 
greater year by year. 


(Reprinted from a pamphlet of the 
Michigan State Free Trade League). 
(Key Number #40. 

Protection “blind pool.” Few 
understand what a “blind pool’ is; 
but it is a phrase well understood 
among speculators. John Smith, for 
example, having obtained the confidence 
of a large number of speculators, in- 
forms them that he has a scheme in his 
mind by which enormous profits can be 
made, but which requires the investment 
of a large amout of capital on terms of 
absolute secrecy. If (he says) he were 
to tell any human being what use he 
made of the money, not merely when 
he bought and when he sold, but even 
what he intended to buy and sell, rival 
speculators would put up the price of 
the subject of speculation to such a de- 
gree as would make it useless for him to 
attempt anything. A well-known gentle- 
man in New York, about two years ago, 
proposed a blind pool of this kind to his 
friends; and in less than two days over 
$17,000,000 were subscribed, of which he 
accepted only $7,000,000, and used it for 
several months without giving one of 
the investors a hint as to where the 
money had gone or when it would come 
back. In the end, the transaction 
proved very profitable to all concerned. 
But, of course, this gentleman acted 
under many restraints. Not only was 
his high reputation a guarantee for the 
propriety of his action, but everybody 
knew that sooner or later he could be 
eompelled to account for every dollar of 
the money by legal proceedings, and 
could, after a reasonable lapse of time, 
be required to show exactly what he had 
bought, and at what price, and when 
and at what price he had sold. 

Now, protection is a blind pool of this 
kind, with three important points of dif- 
ference. 

1. You know nothing whatever of the 
character or reputation of the men to 
whom you entrust your money; indeed, 
you do not even know their names. 

2. You not only have no legal right 
whatever, to enquire what they have 
done with your money; but you have 
an absolute certainty that no such ac- 
count will ever be given to you or to 
any one else. 

3. Even if the persons who took your 
money were ever so much inclined to 
give you an account of the profits made 
on the transaction, and to tell you what 
they have done with your money, they 
could not possibly do it. 

Protection consists in a heavy tax 
levied upon all the people of this coun- 
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try, in a proportion bearing ten times 
as heavily on the poor as on the rich, 
under assurance that, in some mysteri- 
ous way, a large profit will be made 
upon these taxes, which will be redis- 
tributed among us all in like propor- 
tions. We are assured that this heavy 
taxation is necessary to enable manu- 
facturers to pay high wages to their 
workmen, that these workmen in their 
turn will pay good prices to the farmers 
and shop-keepers for what they eat, 
drink, and wear, and that thus we shall 
all make money by being taxed. 

Under this assurance, the 
turers tax you as much as they like; 
they give to their workmen only just so 
much as they like; and the workmen pay 
to the farmers and shopkeepers no more 
than they can possibly help. Nobody 
knows exactly what manufacturers re- 
ceive the benefit of these taxes; nobody 
knows precisely what profit they make 
out of them; nobody knows precisely 
what wages they pay their workmen; 
everybody knows that they do not pay 
their workmen a penny more than other 
employers pay, who get none of these 
taxes; and there is not in the whole 
land one human being who could, if he 
would, show you where one single penny 
of the benefit positively comes back from 
these heavy taxes to anybody except a 
few thousand manufacturers. But, un- 
doubtedly, these manufacturers are hon- 
orable men; their intentions are very 
good; and they assure you continually 
that their only motive for taxing you 
so heavily is to pay you larger profits 
in some mysterious way, which they do 
not themselves understand, but which 
they are quite sure would be satisfactory 
to you, if you could only understand it. 

Now, let me put my hands in your 
pockets, as you let the protected manu- 
facturers do. You give to them about 
one-quarter of all that you earn, on the 
strength of somebody’s assurance that 
you will get it all back with a profit. 
This “somebody” you do not know. You 
never did see him, and you never will. 
You cannot give me the name of any one 
man who will make that assurance on 
his own responsibility. He gives you no 
security; indeed, he does not give you 
his personal promise. He simply tells 
you that “it must be so.” Now, give to 
me another quarter of your earnings. I 
am no anonymous protectionist. I am 
not a newspaper article without signa- 
ture, which is really all the guaranty 
that you have for the return of the 
quarter of your earnings which you now 
give up. Give me a quarter of your 
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earnings, and I will give you my written 
guaranty to use them for your advan- 
tage, charging for my services only half 
the commission that manufacturers do— 
Say 3 per cent..a year. More than that: 
I will give bonds, signed by some of the 
wealthiest men in New York, in four 
times the amount of any money you put 
in my hands, to account for it and to in- 
vest it for your benefit, only reserving 
the right to use it in my own discretion. 
Why do you not rise up and accept this 
offer? 

Perhaps you are not entirely satisfied 
with me. Well, I will procure you the 
same offer from almost any other per- 
son whom you may name. I will get a 
bank to do it for you. Why do you not 
accept this offer? Because, of course, 
you all know that you would be fools if 
you did. You know very well that 
neither I nor any one else can possibly 
use your earnings to as much advantage 
for you as you can yourselves. Some 
surplus money you may be willing to in- 
vest; but even then you prefer to lend it 
out at interest on good security. You 
would not let any one take your earn- 
ings for the mere purpose of speculation, 
with no other security than a promise 
that he would give you such part of 
the profits as he saw fit, in case of his 
success. Yet you allow one quarter of 
your earnings to be taken every year for 
the purpose of speculation, by men who 
give you no security and not even a 
promise to divide their profits with you, 
and whose names you never know, and 
can never find out. Who says that faith 
is extinct in the Nineteenth Century? 


A PACKED JURY. i 
(Continued from page 9.) 

In spite of the report of this packed 
jury, and without the need of very 
learned economic discussion, it is easy 
to see that the protective tariff must 
cause the increase in prices, else how 
would it benefit the protected manufac- 
turer? It is irrefutable that in so far 
as a protected tariff fulfills the ends 
for which it is framed, it must increase 
prices, and that in so far as it increases 
prices it must add to the increase in 
the cost of living. 

The Lodge report and the Luce re- 
port were carefully designed for the pur- 
pose of stemming the Democratic low 
tariff wave, and of electing Republicans 
to Congress. The success of this ruse 
may be seen by examining the personnel 
of the present overwhelming Democratic 
House. “You can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” 
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OUR ARTICLE FOR DEBATERS. 

The West Publishing Company revo- 
lutionized the study of the law by the 
invention of their key-number system of 
annotation. Each point of law, con- 
tained in any recent court-decision, has 
been catalogued and given a number by 
the editors of this company. This same 
key-number may be found beside each 
headnote in the company’s abstract of 
each case. Every cyclopedia of decis- 
ions is arranged in the order of those 
numbers, and every volume of reports 
is indexed according to this system. So 
that, when an attorney once finds a case 
in point in his controversy, he has at 
once the key to every other known case 
involving the same question. 

This editorial is not intended as an ad- 
vertisement for the books of the said 
West Publishing Company. It is merely 
intended as an acknowledgment of the 
service that they have done us in giving 
us the suggestion for our annotation, be- 
gun in this number, of the whole subject 
of the tariff. It is also intended to ad- 
vertise our system to our readers. 

Hereafter in our Tariff Argument for 
Debaters we shall head each point with 
a paragraph number. This number will 
be the key to the corresponding para- 
graph in our Brief for Free Trade, 
containing citations on that very point. 
Also it will be the key to the contents 
of some of our future articles. 

We hope that this method will be the 
means of helping our readers to secure 
speedily any material on the tariff that 
they may wish. We suggest that the 
Home Market Club adopt the same sys- 
tem of annotation, so as to save con- 
fusion. And, finally, we thank the 
West Publishing Company for the idea. 


RECIPROCITY. 


The results of the recent Canadian 
election show that the stand-patters of 
the United States have won a vicarious 
victory. We offer them our congratula- 
tions. 

For some time the protectionists have 
been up against it. The present era of 
economic awakening in the States has 
led our people to mistrust the tariff, and 
to demand a reduction. At just this 
time comes the reciprocity movement. 
The stand-patters stood to lose, no mat- 
ter whieh way Congress voted on tlie 
question; for, if reciprocity were adopt- 
ed, it would constitute a big stride to- 
wards free trade; and, if reciprocity 
were defeated, there would be danger of 
the disgruntled electorate rising in their 
wrath and overthrowing the whole sys- 
tem of protection. The Free Trade 
League felt that it could consistently 
keep its hands off the struggle, since 


for our goods. 
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it stood to win, whatever the outcome. 
Congress showed low-tariff sense, and 
the reciprocity agreement was adopted 
on our side of the line. 

But Canada apparently has not pro- 
gressed so far as the United States, and 
so rejected the agreement. We wish to 
call to the attention of the Home Mar- 
ket Club the reason for Canada’s rejec- 
tion. 

During the reciprocity campaign in the 
States, everyone assumed that Canada 
was keen for the agreement. From this 
premise, the American stand-patters, 
using their usual logic, reasoned that 
the United States ought to oppose 
it. It seemed inconceivable to them that 
there could be mutual benefits to both 
sides of any bargain. How men with 
such views can ever transact any busi- 
ness is beyond us. 

Of course, their reasoning was 
sound, but we now request them to 
stand by it. If Canadian keenness for 
reciprocity would have signified disad- 
vantage to us, the stand-patters ought 
now to admit, by the same line of rea- 
soning, that reciprocity would have been 
a great boon. Therefore, we invite the 
Home Market Club to join with us in re- 
grets. 

Nevertheless, anything 
are really time wasted. Let us get to 
work. What does the situation demand? 
First, let us consider what were the 
chief benefits that reciprocity would 
have brought us. The increased market 
That, of course, is gone 
until Canada reconsiders. But that was 
not the object that appealed to the pub- 
lic sentiment which forced Congress to 
adopt the treaty. The point which ap- 
pealed to our people, oppressed by the 
burden of protection, was the lowering 
of our own tariff wall, so that. Canadian 
products might be admitted for our con- 
sumption. So that we might get Cana- 
dian eggs, at the time of the year when 
the Canadian hens are laying, and when 
our farmers are buying back their own 
eges out of cold-storage. So that we 
might buy Canadian lumber to retard 
the depletion of our own forests. And 
for similar reasons. That is what in- 
terested us vitally. And that is still 
within our grasp. 

The American Free Trade League sug- 
gests to the American people that they 
be not disheartened by. the failure of 
reciprocity in Canada, but that they 
demand of the next Congress the enact- 
ment of our half of the treaty. Thus 
the American people will gain most. of 
what they now appear to have lost. 


un- 
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HOW TARIFFS WORK. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


the duty was, since that competition 
would fix the price at as low a point as 
could be possible. A beautiful little 
buneco game _ that Behind the 
tariff wall it was proposed to erect 
—and which was erected—home indus- 
tries were to grow and expand, fur- 
nishing American labor a living wage 
and a steady job and the American far- 
mer a home market wherein he could 
sell high and buy low. The industries 
did develop, but within a short time 
after they reached the point where com- 
petition between them had a_ tendency 
to lower prices, they were combined into 
trusts, a system under which they could 
boost prices to the full extent of the 
tariff barrier reared against the for- 
eigner. 


was. 


By the operation of the protective sys- 
tem, therefore, we allow the manufac- 
turer to collect the tax on what he sells, 
and trust to him to distribute the: pro- 
ceeds fairly. The protectionist says 
that the true measure of a tariff duty 
is the difference between labor costs 
here and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit for the manufacturer. 
Thus, by law, is guaranteed as much as 
any government can guarantee, that a 
manufacturer whose industry is pro- 
tected shall make a reasonable profit. 
In addition it makes him the trustee 
to hand over to the labor he employs 
that portion of the tax which repre- 
sents the difference in labor cost. How 
does he go about that task? Who su- 
pervises his execution of it, and who 
checks up on him to see that the trust is 
properly administered? It is a trustee- 
ship like no other trusteeship on earth. 
It is unlimited, unregulated, unsuper- 
vised. The result is that the manufac- 
turer pockets as much of it as possible, 
gets his labor as cheaply as he can, im- 
ports from Europe, if no other way pre- 
sents itself to get cheap labor, that pau- 
per labor he so affects to abhor when he 
is asking for a tariff—in short, does as 
he pleases, subject only to natural 
causes and conditions. This is the sys- 
tem, as we have it—the protection sys- 
tem. Nothing very mysterious about 
it or its operations, is there?—Com- 
moner. 


If a bounty system should be substi- 
tuted for the protective tariff it would 
be no more successful in helping the la- 
borer. It would only have the same 
effect as the tipping system has on wait- 
ers and pullman porters. Wages would 
be reduced to the extent of the bounty. 
Neither bounties nor tariffs can make 
wages any higher than what the labor 
market commands. There is no exouse 
for either. 
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LOUIS R. EHRICH 


The policy of Protection will never cease from poison- 
ing our political and industrial life until the Tariff is com- 
pletely abolished. 

A revenue-tariff is only diluted Protection. 

Protection is a war-breeder! Eaternally it means com- 
mercial war between Nation and Nation; internally it means 
industrial war between Capital and Labor. 

By ill-considered legislation we have engendered mo- 
nopolistic trusts, and now we seek to curb eee power by dis- 
turbing attacks on their existence and methods of business. 

A revenue-tariff means repeated agitation and change 


incident to the ups-and-downs of party control. Free Trade 
means a settlement once and for all of this most persistent 
and most troublesome issue of American politics. 

Protection destroys self-reliance and wndermines man- 
hood. It teaches men to lean on the Government. 

Protection is legalized “graft.” It is an insidious 
scheme by which favored beneficiaries are permitted to pick 
the pockets of the community while the Government holds 
the victim down and prevents rescue from the outside. 

It is a commonplace to the student of history that the 
meanest, the blackest, and the most cruel political and relig- 
ious crimes have been committed by good people. 


In Memoriam | 


INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE 
LEAGUE. 


London, Nov.. 15, 1911. 

My Dear Sir—I was beyond measure 
shocked to hear of Mr. Ehrich’s death. 
I wrote forthwith to, Mrs. Ehrich, but 
delayed writing to you until I had seen 
the Committee of the Cobden Club and 
the British Council of the International 
League. 

I enclose a message to your Associa- 
tion from both bodies, signed by Lord 
Welby. You would, I am sure, have 
felt gratified to hear how genuinely af- 
fected everyone was to hear the news. 
Many of us had not seen much of him; 
but he was a man whose transparent 
simplicity, earnestness and single pur- 
pose impressed themselves on you the 
first time you saw him. I personally 
shall miss him much and miss him 
long; he was a man whom I admired 
very much, and for whom I felt a real 
affection. 

Very faithfully yours, 
B. G. M. BASKETT. 
(Secretary to the International Free 
Trade League). 


COBDEN CLUB. 


Cobden Club, London. 

Dear Sir—The Cobden Club and the 
International Free Trade League have 
learned with deep regret the death of 
your President, Mr. L. Ehrich. Both 
the institutions desire me as their 
Chairman to convey to the American 
Free Trade League their sympathy with 
the League in the loss that you and not 
only you, but the cause of Free Trade 
throughout the world, has sustained in 
the death of Mr. Ehrich. 

We of the Cobden Club and of The 
International Free ‘lrade League in this 
country have noted with admiration the 
ability and the self-devotion with which 
he threw himself into the task of free- 
ing American industry from the shack- 
les of protection. It is sad that life 
was not granted him to see the fruits 
of his patriotic labours, but, though the 
work is unfinished, we feel assured of 
its ultimate success, and that that sue 
cess will be always connectea with the 
honoured name of Louis R. Ehrich. 

Yours very faithfully, 
WELBY. 


LA LIGUE DE LIBRE ECHANGE. 


Paris, Nov. 30, 1911. 
Mon cher collegue—Nous avons ap- 
pris avee un tres vif regret la mort de 


votre President, Monsieur Louis R. 
Ehrich. Nous connaissions. sa valeur 
personnelle, zele 


ses convictions, le 
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quil mettait a la defense du. libre- 
echange; et d’ailleurs les libre-echang- 
istes’ sont encore trop nombreux a la 
surface du monde pour quwils ne se 
tiennent pas en contact aussi intime- 
ment que possible les uns avec les au- 
Vous voudrez bien transmettre a 
ta Ligue Americaine du _ libre-echange 
les vives condoleances du bureau et des 
membres de la ligue Francaise du li- 


tres. 


bre-echange. 
Veuillez agreer, 
taire, et cher collegue, Vexpression de 


Monsieur le Secre- 


mes sentiments les meilleurs et les plus 
distingues. 
DANIEL BELLET, 
Professeur a lVEcole des Sciences poli- 
tiques et a l’Ecole des Hautes 
etudes commerciales. 


THE BROADSIDE. 


Louis R. Ehrich, statesman and econ- 
omist, has been gathered to his fa- 
tuers, and with his passing the world 
has lost a man ot diversified attain- 
ments. He was essentially an all-round 
who might well have 
adopted, as his own, the motto of the 
late Nathaniel’ Southgate Shaler, 
namely: “Homo sum, humani nil a me 
alienum est.” 

Mr. Ehrich was born in Albany on 
January 28, 1849, the son of Joseph 
and Rebecca Sporborg Ehrich. He was 
graduated at Yale, and took his Mas- 
ter’s degree there in 1869. Thereafter 
he studied for one year at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. In 1874 he married 
Henrietta Minzesheimer. From 1878 
to 1885 he travelled in Europe, study- 
ing antique paintings, and during part 
of that time he was a member of the 
dry goods of Ehrich Brothers, 
from which he resigned in 1886. 
final vocation was that of art- 
expert and collector of old paintings. 
With his. sons, Harold L. and Walter 
L. Ehrich, he conducted the Ehrich Gal- 
leries, in Fifth Avenue, between For- 
tieth and Forty-first Streets, to which 
he brought from Kurope many old mas- 


human-being, 


firm 


iis 


terpieces, the gleanings of his annual 
His collections included 
famous masterpieces of all schools— 
early English, French, Spanish, Italian, 


tours abroad. 


and Flemish—and_ he considered 
probably the largest importer of early 
Spanish masterpieces in the country. 
Only last year he sold to Henry HE. 
Huntington a Velasquez, “Portrait of 
an Keclesiastic,” for $100,000. Among 
the museums and private collections to 
which he furnished paintings, were 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 


was 


Worcester Museum, the Boston Mu- 


seum, the Chicago Art Institute, and 
the collections of John G. Johnson of 
Philadelphia, and Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, the latter of whom has placed 
many of his paintings from the Ehrich 
Galleries in the museum of the His- 
panic Society. 

Concerning his business reputation, 
one of his competitors has _ stated: 
“We could ill spare a dealer im 
old paintings who was absolutely hon- 
est. He did not belie his name of 
Ehrich, which takes its root from the 
German word for honor, “Khre.’ They 
say that American galleries are full of 
spurious old masters, but I am pretty 
certain that not one of these came from 
Mr. Ehrich. He has often come to our 
establishment,.to know if we had any 
fine old engravings, done after paint- 
ings which he himself possessed. Such 
an engraving would, of course, con- 
firm the authenticity of an old canvas 
of the same subject.” 

When he died Mr. Ehrich had just 
finished his annual tour over the con- 
tinent in search of oid masterpieces. 

Mr. Ehrich’s avocation was politics 
and economics, in which fields he was 
almost as well known as in the field 
of art. His chief political activities 
took place when he was a resident of 
Colorado Springs. He was the only 
delegate from the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion to attend the Gold Democratic 
Convention in 1896, and he was a mem- 
ber of the National Committee for Col- 
orado of the Gold party, a member of 
the executive committee of the Sound 
Money League, and temporary chair- 
man of the Third Party Convention at 
Indianapolis in 1896. 4 

Upon his removal to New York, he 
became associated with many of the 
good government and reform move- 
ments there. In 1904 he was selected 
by the Independent Parker clubs as 
their spokesman to inform Alton B. 
Parker of their support. In politics, 
as in other matters, Mr. Ehrich was in- 
dependent. > 

He has become well-known as an au- 
thor of discriminating insight, by rea- 
son of his books and papers dealing 
with political and economic questions, 
among them, “The Question of Silver,” 
“A Religion for All Time,” “A Cure for 
Labor Troubles,’ and his many ad- 
dresses in defence of the gold stand- 
ard, of free trade, and of anti-imperi- 
alism. These have been published 
widely by the Reform Club, the Anti- 
Imperialistic League, and the Free 
Trade League. 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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John Stuart Mill on Infant Industries 


We print the following from a pam- 
phlet of the Cobden Club of England: 

In John Stuart Mill’s “Political Econ- 
omy,” the passage that countenances 
temporary. protection of certain indus- 
tries in young countries is thus given 
(Book V., Chap. X., Sect. 1): 

“The only case in which, on mere 
principles of political economy, protect- 
ing duties can be defensible is when 
they are imposed temporarily (specially 
in a young and rising nation), in hopes 
of neutralizing a foreign industry, in 
itself perfectly suitable to the circum- 
stances of the country. The superiority 
of one country over another in a branch 
of production often arises only from 
having begun it sooner. There may be 
no inherent advantage on one part, or 
disadvantage on the other, but only a 
present superiority of acquired skill and 
experience. The country which has this 
skill and experience yet to acquire may 
in other respects be better adapted to 
the production than those which were 
earlier in the field; and, besides, it is a 
just remark of Mr. Rae, that nothing 
has a greater tendency to promote im- 
provements in any branch of production 
than a trial under a new set of condi- 
tions. But it cannot be expected that 
individuals should, at their own risk, 
or rather to their certain loss, intro- 
duce a new manufacture and bear the 
burden of carrying it on until the pro- 
ducers have been educated up to the 
level of those with whom the processes 
are traditional. A Protecting duty, 
continued for a reasonable time, might 
sometimes be the least convenient 
mode in which the nation can tax itself 
in support of such an experiment. But 
it is essential that the Protection should 
be confined to cases in which there is 
good ground of assurance that the in- 
dustry which it fosters will, after a 
time, be able to dispense with it; nor 
should the domestic producers ever be 
allowed to expect that it will be con- 
tinued to them beyond the time neces- 
sary for a fair trial of what they are 
capable of accomplishing.” 


“The Letters of John Stuart Mill,” 
edited by Hugh Elliot (Longmans, 1910. 
2 vols.), give the history of his change 
of mind. At first (letter to H. Soden, 
of Melbourne, May 2nd, 1865, 11.27) he 
is simply annoyed that the narrow lim- 
its of his concession have not been un- 
derstood, and (letter to Milnes Edge, of 
Chicago, February 26th, 1886, I1.57) 
that its authority has been invoked in 
the case of the United States, a country 
not “new” at all. But in his letter to 
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G. K. Holden, of New South Wales, he 
despairs of seeing his reservations and 
conditions regarded, and says, roundly, 
that in Australia he would not resist 
any form of Protection whatsoever 
(July 5th, 1868, 11.116). Finally, in 
a letter to A. Michie, of Victoria (De- 
cember 7th, 1868, ib. p. 149), while ad- 
mitting there may be a chosen few that 
desire only his limited Protection with 
all his limits, he sees a far more gen- 
eral inclination to adopt “the general 
theory of Protection on the old igno- 
rant grounds,” supported by the old fal- 
lacies and appeals to the “stupidest au- 
thorities.” It seems to him that private 
interests would combine, as jn the Unit- 
ed States, to make a temporary expe- 
dient permament 
Therefore, he is now inclined to recom- 
mend instead of a temporary duty, an 
annual grant from the public treasury 
—in fact, a bonus or bounty. He re- 
peats this conclusion in a letter “to a 
Minister of New Zealand’ (December 
llth 1868, ib. 154), and to A. M. Fran- 
cis, of Brisbane (May 8th, 1869, ib. 200). 


into a institution. 


The Broadside prints the following 
excerpts from some of the letters above 
referred to: 


To Henry Soden, of Melbourne. 
“Avignon, May 2, 1865. 
“T never for a moment thought of 
recommending or countenancing, in a 
new colony more than anywhere else, 
a general Protective policy, or a system 
of duties on imported commodities, 
such as that which has recently passed 
the representative assembly of your 
colony. What I had in view was this: 
If there is some particular branch of 
industry not hitherto carried on in the 
country, but which individuals or asso- 
ciations, possessed of the necessary cap- 
ital, are ready and desirous to natural- 
ize; and if these persons can satisfy the 
legislature that, after their work-people 
are fully trained and the difficulties of 
the first introduction surmounted, they 
shall probably be able to produce the ar- 
ticle as cheap, or cheaper, than the price 
at which it can be imported, but that 
they cannot do so without the tempor- 
ary aid either of a subsidy from the 
Government or of a Protecting duty, then 
it may sometimes be a good calculation 
for the future interests of the country 
to make a temporary sacrifice by grant- 
ing a moderate Protecting duty for a 
certain limited number of years—say 
ten, or, at the very most, twenty, dur- 
ing the latter part of which the duty 


should be on a gradually diminishing 
scale, and at the end of which it should 
expire. You see how far this doctrine 
is from supporting the fabric of Protec- 
tionist doctrines, in behalf of which its 
aid has been invoked.” 


To ¥. Milnes Edge, London representa- 
tive of the Chicago Tribune. 
“Blackheath Park, February 26th, 1866 


“T have to acknowledge a letter from 
you, dated February 15th, asking me to 
explain a passage of my ‘Principles of 
Political Economy,’ in which I express 
the opinion that a Protecting duty, for 
a limited space of time, may be defen- 
sible in a new country as a means of 
naturalizing a branch of industry in it- 
self suited to the country, but which 
would be unable to establish itself 
there without some form of temporary 
assistance from the State. This pas- 
sage, you say, has been made use of 
by American Protectionists as the testi- 
mony of an English writer on political 
economy to the inapplicability to Amer- 
ica of the general principle of Free 
Trade. The passage has been used for 


a similar purpose in the Australian. 


colonies, erroneously, in my _ opinion, 
but certainly with more plausibility 
than can be the case in the United 


States, for Australia is really a new 
country, whose capabilities for carry- 
ing on manufactures cannot yet be said 
to have been tested; but the manufac- 
turing parts of the United States—New 
England and Pennsylvania—are no lon- 
ger new countries; they have carried on 
manufactures on a large scale, and their 
operations have had full time to acquire 
the manufacturing skill in which those 
of England had preceded them; there 
has been ample experience to prove that 
the inability of their manufactures to 
compete in the American market with 
those of Great Britain does not arise 
merely from the more recent date of 
their establishment, but from the fact 
that American labour and capital can 
in the present circumstances of America 
be employed with greater return and 
greater advantage to the national wealth 
in the production of other articles. I 
have never for a moment recommended 
or -countenanced any Protecting duty 
except for the purpose of enabling the 
protected branch of industry in a very 
moderate time to become independent 
of Protection. That. moderate time in 
the United States has been exceeded, 
and if the cotton or iron of. America 
still need Protection against those of the 


.other hemisphere, it is in my eyes a 
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complete proof that they ought not to 
have it, and that the longer it is con- 
tinued the greater the injustice and the 
waste of national revenues will be.” 


To Archibald Michie, of Victoria. 
“Avington, December 7, 1868. 

“Industries artificially fortified, even 
though it be professedly for a time only, 
raise up private interests which com- 
bine, as they have in the United States, 
but too effectually to convert what was 
intended as expedient 
into a permanent institution (though 
the thick end of the wedge seldom fol- 
lows the thin end at so short an inter- 
val as three years). These considera- 
‘tions have greatly shaken the opinion 
I expressed in my book; and though I 
still think that the introduction of a 
foreign industry is often worth a sacri- 
fice, and that a temporary Protecting 
duty, if it was to remain temporary, 
would probably be the best shape in 
which that sacrifice can be made, I am 
inclined to believe that it is safer to 
make it by an annual grant from the 
public treasury, which is not nearly so 
likely to be continued indefinitely, to 
prop up an industry which has not so 
thriven as to be able to dispense with 
it. 


a temporary 


Yo a Minister of New Zealand. 
“December 11, 1868. 

“T am now much shaken in the opinion, 
which has so often been quoted for pur- 
poses which it did not warrant, and I 
am disposed to think that when it is 
advisable, as it may sometimes be, to 
subsidize a new industry in its com- 
mencement, this had better be done by 
a direct annual grant, which is far less 
likely to be continued after the condi- 
tions which alone justified it 
ceased to exit.” 


have 


CITATIONS FROM MILL. 
(Key Numbers HH W785 1.05) 

The following quotations from John 
Stuart Mill on Political Economy are 
those referred to in the Brief for Free 
Trade, published in the last number of 
the Broadside. They are reprinted here 
in fulfillment of our promise in the last 
Broadside to place eventually within 
popular reach all of the materials 
necessary for a complete argument for 
Free Trade: 

#4. The kind of tax which comes 
under the general denomination of a 
discriminating duty, transgresses the 
rule that taxes should take as little as 
possible from the taxpayer beyond what 
they bring into the treasury of the 
State. A discriminating duty makes 
the consumer pay two distinct taxes, 
only one of which is paid to the gov- 
ernment, and that frequently the less 


onerous of the two. If a tax were laid 
on sugar produced from the cane, leav- 
ing the sugar from beet-root untaxed, 
then in so far as cane sugar continued 
to be used, the tax on it would be paid 
to the treasury, and might be as unob- 
jectionable as most other taxes; but if 
cane sugar, having previously been 
cheaper than beet-root sugar, was now 
dearer, and beet-root sugar was to any 
considerable amount substituted for it, 
and fields laid out and manufactories 
established in consequence, the govern- 
ment would gain no revenue from the 
beet-root sugar, while the consumers of 
jit would pay a real tax. They would 
pay for beet-root sugar more than they 
had previously paid for cane sugar, and 
the difference would go to indemnify 
producers for a portion of the labor of 
the country actually thrown away, in 
producing by the labor of (say) 300 
men, what could be obtained by the 
other process with the labor of 200. 
One of the commonest cases of dis- 
criminating duties is that of a tax on 
the importation of a commodity capable 
of being produced at home, unaccompa- 
nied by an equivalent tax on the home 
production. A commodity is never per- 
manently imported unless it can be ob- 
tained from abroad at a smaller cost of 
labor and capital on the whole than is 
necessary for producing it. If, therefore, 
by a duty on the importation, it is ren- 
dered the article 
than to import it, an extra quantity of 
labor and capital is expended, without 
any extra result. 


cheaper to produce 


The labor is useless 
and the capital is spent in paying people 
for laboriously doing nothing. All cus- 
tom duties which operate as an encour- 
agement to the home production of the 
taxed article are thus an eminently 
wasteful mode of raising a révenue. 
This character belongs in a peculiar 
degree to custom duties on the produce 
of land, unless countervailed by excise 
duties on the home production. Such 
taxes bring less into the public treasury, 
compared with what they take from 
the consumers, than any other imposts 
to which civilized nations are usually 
subject.’ If the wheat produced in a 
country is 20,000,000 quarters, and the 
consumption 21,000,000, 1,000,000 being 
annually imported, and if on this 1,000,- 
000 a duty is laid which raises the price 
ten shillings per quarter, the price which 
is raised is not that of the 1,000,000 
only, but of the whole 21,000,000. Tak- 
ing the most favorable, but extremely 
improbable supposition, that the impor- 
tation is not at all checked, nor the 
home production enlarged, the State 
gains a revenue of only £500,000, while 
the consumers are taxed £10,500,000, 
the £10,000,000 being a contribution to 
the home growers, who are foreed by 


competition to resign it all to the land- 
lords. The consumers thus pay to the 
owners of the land an additional tax, 
equal to twenty times that which he © 
pays to the State. Let us now suppose 
that the tax really checks importation. 
Suppose importation stopped altogether 
in. ordinary years, it being found that 
the 1,000,000 quarters can be obtained, 
by a more elaborate cultivation, or by 
breaking up inferior land, at a less ad- 
vance than ten shillings upon the pre- 
vious price—say, for instance, five shil- 
lings a quarter. The revenue now ob- 
tains nothing, except from the extraor- 
dinary imports which may happen to 
take place in a season of scarcity. But 
the consumers pay every year a tax of 
five shillings on the whole 21,000,000 
quarters, amounting to £5,250,000. Of 
this the odd £250,000 goes to compen- 
sate the growers of the last 1,000,000 
quarters for the lavor and capital wast- 
ed under the compulsion of the law. 
The remaining £5,000,000 goes to enrich 
the landlords as before. 

7. Taxes on necessaries must 
have one of two effects: Either they 
lower the condition of the laboring 
classes, or they exact from the owners 
of capital, in addition to the amount 
due to the State on their own necessa- 
ries, the amount due on _ those con- 
sumed by the laborers. In the last case 
the tax on necessaries, like a tax on 
wages, is equivalent to a peculiar tax 
on profits; which is, lke all other par- 
tial taxation, unjust, and is specially 
prejudicial to the increase of the ua- 
tional wealth. 

10. In countries in which the sys- 
tem of Protection is declining, but 
not yet wholly given up, such as the 
United States, a doctrine has come into 
uotice which is a sort of compromise 
between free trade and_ restriction, 
namely, that protection for protection’s 
sake is ‘improper, but that there is 
nothing objectionable in having as much 
protection as may incidentally result 
from a tariff framed solely for revenue. 
‘ven in England, regret is sometimes 
expressed that a “moderate fixed duty” 
was not preserved on corn, on account 
of the revenue it would yield. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the general im- 
policy of taxes on the necessities of life, 
this doctrine overlooks the fact that 
revenue is received only on the quantity 
imported, but that the tax is paid on 
the entire quantity consumed. To 
make the public pay much that the 
treasury may receive a little, is not an 
eligible mode of obtaining a revenue. 
In the case of manufactured articles the 
doctrine involves a palpable inconsist- 
ency. The object of the duty as a means 
of revenue is inconsistent with its af- 
fording, even incidentally, any protec- 
tion. It can only operate as protection 
in so far as it prevents importation; 
and to whatever degree it prevents im- 
portation, it affords no revenue. 
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Part IL (Continued). 
Revenue Tariff Indefensible. 
26. 

But how about the unatural indus- 
tries that we have on our hands at pres- 
ent, which owe their existence to the 
artificial stimulation of the tariff and 
which will collapse the minute this stim- 
ulation is withdrawn? That is the only 
question that ever gives free-traders any 
difficulty in answering. And yet the 
answer, even to this, is very simple. In 
the first place, the continued existence 
of industries founded on such a shaky 
basis as a political foot-ball, cannot be 
beneficial. 

Business stability will be increased if 
they are destroyed, even apart from the 
destruction of the tariff. Some capital 
and some labor may be temporarily put 
out of work, but their loss will be in- 
significant compared with the gain to all 
who have long suffered under high tax- 
ation. And our republic is founded on 
the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 


Let it qo" Ohyes! 
Delighted, fin sure ! 


It is probable that even the capital 
and the labor that are thus temporarily 
thrown out of business, will in the long 
run benefit by the increased opportuni- 
ties and lower expenses of free trade. 
But even without this, we ought not to 
continue a harmful policy just because 
a few would receive a temporary set- 
back; since every change for the better 
causes some slight loss. This nation 
should not be ready to admit that it 
has become so addicted to the drug 
habit that it is too late to change. 

#27. 

What will become of the operatives 
that are thrown out of work by free 
trade? In the first place, if any are 
thrown out of work, it will be because 
the workers in other industries can sup- 
ply us more cheaply by trade and ex- 
change than the workers in” the de- 
stroyed industry have been able by ac- 
tual manufacture. Thus the tariff has 
been depriving the workers in the other 
industries of a part of their just profits. 
If any are thrown out of work, it will 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. W. BENGOUGH 


be because we have been supporting 
them like poor in the almshouses; al- 
though they were capable, with no more 
work than they have been doing, of sup- 
porting themselves without burdening 
us. 

But what will become of them? They 
will enter other trades, which cannot be 
specifically determined. Suppose that 
the whole woolen industry is put out of 
business for the reason that without 
tariff restrictions we can buy our wool- 
ens cheaper than we can make them. 
Eighty thousand operatives are turned 
They are but as 
a drop in the bucket compared with the 


loose on the country. 


million of immigrants of working age 
that annually enter this country and 
find employment; and our operatives 
have the advantage of American train- 
ing and acquaintance with their environ- 
ment. They, too, can easily find em- 


ployment. 


#28. 

Conversely to the Protectionist propo- 
sition that free trade would throw men 
out of work, is the Protectionist propo- 
sition that the tariff makes more work. 
This is one of the supposed benefits of 
the tariff which we have previously ¢nu- 
merated. Tariffs unquestionably in- 
crease work, because they compel us to 
make what we could otherwise buy. 
Suppose that you want to buy a dollar 
blanket, and that your time is worth 
25cts. an hour. Without a tariff you 
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would work four hours to get that blan- 
ket. With the recent tariff of 165 per- 
cent, the blanket, which is still worth 
only a dollar, costs you $2.65. Ten 
hours and thirty-six minutes’ work for 
an article that would cost you only four 
hours’ work under free trade! 

So does the rain that wets the hay on 
a farm, or the fire that destroys a city. 
But it cannot supply extra compensation 
for that extra work. Truly the ‘tariff 
does increase work. Nevertheless, you 
may say, this same tariff has given em- 
ployment to the American operatives 
who made the blanket. True, but they 
are consumers, like yourself, of other 
tariff-taxed 
tariff they would be working at some 
other industry, dollar they 
earned would be buying much more than 


articles. If there were no 


and each 
it does now. 


Without a tariff there might be less 
work to go around; but, with the de- 


creased cost of living, each individual 
would need less employment in order to 
live as well as he does now. What would 
probably happen, however, would be that 
each man would go on working to about 
the same extent as at present. This 
would not mean that with the decreased 
supply of jobs, the strong would get em- 
ployment and leave no work for the 
To think 
extra purchasing 


weak. so is to overlook the 
power that each man 
would under free trade. 

To be concrete: It is estimated that 
at present one quarter of our earnings 
goes to pay the tariff tribute. Abolish 
the tariff, and each man, in order to get 
the same standard of living that he now 
gets will have to work only three-quar- 
ters the time that he does now. Also 
there will only be three quarters as 
much work to go around. Thus work 
and necessity for work will just match, 
and we shall be as we are now, with the 
important addition of a daily quarter-of 
-a-day spare time. But most men will 
wish to improve their condition by work- 
ing, instead of loafing, during this quar- 
ter-of-a-day. This will have a tendency 
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to make less men necessary in each in- 
dustry, and thereby to drive out. a 
quarter of the employees. But we must 
not forget that those who stay in, will 
be spending their extra pay in bettering 
their condition. To meet their extra 
purchases, new industries will spring up 
and old industries will have to be en- 
thus giving plenty of employ- 
offsetting 
tendency to drive men out of 
Each man who is thus given a 
job, will have wages to spend and give 


larged; 


ment, and the above-men- 
tioned 


work. 


more men jobs; until, with the final ad- 
justment of equilibrum, free trade will 
result in the same opportunities for 
work, with the standard of living in- 
Four quarters of 
our wages will then be at our disposal 


creased by one third. 


instead of only three quarters as at 
present. 

The tariff increases work; free trade 
mcreases pay. 
dissatisfied with their condition and go 
on a Strike, it is not because they want 
It is usually because they 
want either less work, or more pay, or 
both. In the same spirit, they should 
vote for free trade which means both 
less work and more pay. 


When workingmen are 


more work. 


29. 

To return to the subject of artificial 
stimulation of industries. There are 
still further objections to using the tar- 
iff for this purpose, the principal objec- 
tion being its difficulty of administra- 
tion. 

Supposing for the moment that there 
are some trades which should be aided, 
If the aid is 
to be scrambled for, we may be sure 
that the right ones will not win, but 
rather those which have the most cheek, 
or push, or pull. And even if the right 
ones could be picked out, the tariff 
could only aid those trades that have 
Is it fair to adopt 
a system of governmental aid that is, 


who is to pick them out? 


foreign competition. 


for this reason, so certain to be discrimi- 
natory? 
30. 

To argue that aid to a few will bring 
good times all round is unsound. ‘True, 
if a valuable meteorite were to drop on 
one man’s land, the whole community 
would be enriched by his good fortune. 
But when tariff aid drops on one man’s 
business the case is different, for the 
meteor is clear gain for the community, 


whereas the tariff aid costs the commun- 
ity in taxation the whole extent of its 
value. The bounty comes out of the 
pockets of all of us in increased prices. 
To assert that tariff bounties benefit the 
whole community is no less absurd than 
to assert that the whole community 
would be benefited by being taxed in 
order that the tax money be presented 
to one or two chosen citizens to spend 
in the community, for that is exactly 
what the tariff amounts to. 


ale 

But, even supposing that we could 
frame a tariff bill which, by fair distri- 
bution, would aid all equally, there still 
remains the fact, as we have seen under 
the discussion of the revenue tariff, that 
a tariff tax is certain from its nature 
to be levied unfairly, unequally and 
contrary to all principles of political 
economy. 


32. 

And, even supposing that such a tax 
could be fairly levied as well as fairly 
distributed, we should merely be moving 
in a circle, with no gain, and with the 
loss and inconvenience of collection and 
distribution. This fact makes it plain 


that ordinarily the tariff is robbing Pe- 
ter to subsidize Paul. 

Thus, a high tariff for the purpose of 
stimulating 


artificially business, is 


e 
ot 


nl 
y 


seen to be: (a) not the way to accom- 
plish the object; (b) unnecessary to the 
extent that the object is good; (¢) not a 
good object to the extent that the 
means are unnecessary; (d) unworkable, 
and (e) even if workable, barren of any 
results except expense of operation. 


33. 

But, the advocates of a restrictive 
high tariff urge, the artificial stimulation 
of a lot of unnatural industries will 
make our country independent of other 
nations. This argument, however, is 
vulnerable to a very simple reductio ad 
absurdam. An individual who wished 
to be “independent” could doubtless 
shut himself off from all dealings with 


others, and, by dint of great efforts, — 


satisfy all his own needs. But his 


work would not bring him a fraction of 
what it would bring by exchanges if de- 
voted to a few lines in which he was 
apt. The “independent” stage of indi- 
viduals and nations has been outgrown 
with the advance of civilization. Now- 
adays, the way to be truly independent 
is not to struggle along by oneself, fill- 
ing one’s wants in a clumsy and incom- 
plete manner, but rather to devote 
one’s energies to the most adapted oc- 
cupation, so as to be in a position to 
command the best that the rest of the 
world can produce. The way to make 
our nation truly independent is to in- 
crease the purchasing power of our 
money by throwing open to ourselves 
the markets of the world, and to in- 
crease our wages by engaging only in 
naturally profitable lines of work. 


34. 

Very similar to the high tariff plea 
for independence is. the plea for a 
The idea is that we 
ought to be forced by law to spend our 
money in our own country, so as not to 
enrich foreigners at the expense of our 
own people. This sophistry is founded 
on the balance-of-trade fallacy, which 
will be discussed in the next paragraph. 
“Home market” is a catch phrase like * 
“protection.” Its patriotic sounding 
name is used to hide its true meaning. 
which is mere miserliness. When we 
hoard our money we deprive ourselves 
of the bargains presented by the mar- 
kets of the world; thus we impoverish 
ourselves, 


“home market.” 


35. 

The suerte ae of a coun- 
try has another evil additional to those 
possessed by the miserliness of an indi- 
vidual, namely, it causes an oversupply 
of money. Now, money is subject to 
the same laws of supply and value as 
any other commodity. The more that 
there is of it, the less each unit will be 
worth. An oversupply of money, with- 
out a commensurate increase in wages, 
means High Cost of Living. Thus we 
see that the tariff increases prices not 
only by cutting off competition (which 
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is the same way that the trusts increase 
prices), but also by its much-vaunted 
home market. The recent high-cost-of- 
living investigations, conducted by the 
friends of the tariff, laid the blame prin- 
cipally to the over-supply of money, 
thus unwittingly convicting the tariff, 
which they were seeking to defend. 


36. 

We have just referred to the unsound 
theory of the balance of trade, i. e., that 
the more a nation exports and the less 
it imports, the richer it will be. In 
other words, protectionists believe, it is 
a gain to send goods out and a loss to 
bring them in. When exports exceed 
imports, we are said to have a “favora- 
ble” balance of trade. Let us consider 
this. Into the situation of an excess 
of exports over imports there may enter 
two contributing causes: first, bad bar- 
gaining, whereby, in individual transac- 
tions of barter, more is given than is 
received; and second, an insistence by 
our exporters on being paid in money 
or credit rather than in goods. These 
two causes are the real matters of con- 
cern, of which the balance of trade is 
merely the significant symptom. Let 
us then consider each of these, to see 
whether or not a “favorable” balance 
of trade is evidence of beneficial condi- 
tions. 


37. 

As to the first, bad bargaining is, on 
its face, unprofitable; yet this fact is 
so obscured by the complications of 
balance-of-trade calculations, that grave 
men assert as a principle of economics, 
that an influx of goods is harmful. 


Their attitude is as if a dog were to 
snarl when a bone was given to him, 
and wag his tail when the bone was 
taken away. 


38. 

The truth is, that if our imports are 
not worth more than our exports, we 
are doing a losing trade. The “flood of 
foreign goods” about which some per- 
sons get so alarmed, is our pay for what 
the foreigners buy of us. To shut out 
these goods is merely to decrease our 
pay. The entry of cheap foreign goods 
into this country will not “take the 
bread out of the mouths of our wage- 
earners.” You can lead a horse to wa- 
ter, but you can’t make him drink; you 
can bring foreign goods into this coun- 
try, but you can’t make the American 
workman buy these goods unless it is 


to his advantage to do so. And he will 
show where his advantage lies, by buy- 
ing these good whenever by so doing he 
can save money. 

If our chief desire is to have our sta- 
tistics show a “favorable” balance of 
trade, the most expeditious way of 
bringing that about would be to load 
up our ships with goods, send them out 
to sea and sink them there. Then we 
should be sure of getting no imports 
in return. 


39. 

The other condition that is signalized 
by a “favorable” balance of trade is 
the taking of money or some other form 
of credit in exchange for our exports. 
To consider this advantageous is a falla- 
cy which owes its existence to the fact 
that people have so far progressed from 
the days of actual barter that some of 
them lose sight of the truth that buy- 
ing and selling is half of a barter, and 
that money has no value except to ena- 
ble its possessor to complete his swap. 
In the old days, a man who wanted to 
exchange a cow for a horse would have 
to find another individual who had a sat- 
isfactory horse to dispose of and who 
wanted just that sort of a cow. Now- 
adays, the cow can be sold for money, 
and the barter completed by buying the 
horse elsewhere. Thus money’is seen 
to be merely a form of credit. No ad- 
vantage accrues to us by being the credi- 
tor nation of the world. Let’s cash in 
our credits, for it is better to have cash 
(i. e., goods) on hand than to have a lot 
of accounts receivable. 

Part payment in gold accomplishes 
indirectly what is accomplished direct- 
ly by driving a losing bargain. Nobody 
but a miser wants to keep gold. It is 
the poorest sort of a permanent in- 
vestment. You cannot eat gold, or 
wear gold, or cultivate gold. To get 
any use out of it you must spend it, 
and the gold obtained by trade must be 


spent at home at a loss in our price- 


inflated home market, whereas goods 
could have been DIRECTLY taken in 
exchange at a profit. Thus a so-called 
“favorable” balance of trade is seen to 
be, in both its phases, merely a syn- 
onym for bad bargaining. 


40. 
discussed all 


We have now of the 


and 


“Protection,” 
have found them .to be non-existent. 
But even if these benefits existed, they 


vaunted benefits of 


could not be demonstrated to us. We 
are expected to take them on trust. We 
are assured that, if we will allow a 
quarter of our earnings to be taken from 
us in the form of heavy taxes, we shall 
reap a benefit in some mysterious way. 
And we submit blindly to this manipu- 
lation of our money by unknown per- 
sons, relying on economic sophisms, al- 
though we should never think of loan- 
ing our money on these terms to any 
known individual. 

Having disposed of all of the supposed 
benefits of a high tariff, let us now con- 
sider the evils. Most of these have al- 
ready been touched on or foreshadowed 
in the discussion of the supposed bene- 
fits. Hence there will be some repeti- 
tion; but it is better to have all the 
evils presented together, while our 
minds are on that phase of the subject. 


#il. 

First, let us go back to the funda- 
mental ideas of the protective tariff, 
namely that a high tax on imports 
will keep out of this country compet- 
ing goods that are made more cheaply 
abroad. In other words, the tariff aims 
to regulate incoming foreign trade. 

What is trade? Trade is exchange 
and barter on a large scale. Trade is 
the result of the natural tendency to 
exchange that which one can produce 
cheaply, for that which one can’t pro- 
As blood flows through 
so trade flows 


duce cheaply. 
the veins of a man, 
through the veins of a state or town, 
and is just as essential to health and 
It is trade that makes men 
what and what they have 
grown to be since the days when they 
dwelt in trees and each 
man sought to meet all his own wants 
In our day, 
when each man makes but one form of 
wealth, or even merely some part of 
that one form, and exchanges what he 
makes for all the forms of wealth that - 
he needs (i. e. he gets his wage in cash 
and buys what he wants); he can live 
what we call a full life, and trade is 
the blood of that life. The whole trend 


growth. 
they are, 


and caves, 


by his own act and skill. 
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of the onward march of civilization is 


toward a millenium of mutual inter- 


dependence. 


42. 
a benefit to 
Trade, when it is fair and just, has 
gain on both sides of it, for each gets 
what than 
Good sense would say, 


Trade is all concerned, 


is of more worth to him 
what he gives. 
give chief care to those lines in which 
your woik tells for the most, and then 
trade the goods thus made for things 
you need but could not make at such 
low cost. Suppose that A can make a 
pair of shoes in one day’s work, that 
the 
trained, but takes two days to make a 
hat. 


being business in which he is 
B, however, being in the hat busi- 
ness, can make a hat in one day, but 
takes two make a 


days to pair of 


shoés. It is evident that an exchange 

these two a hat for 
a pair of shoes would mean a _ profit 
Yet politi- 
cians will tell you that a tariff, whose 
lowering is a benefit to one country, 
can’t help but injure the other, and vice 
versa. The fact is, that the greater 
our liberty to exchange what we have 
for what we want, the greater will be 
the opportunities for profit in every 
Freedom of trade bene- 
fits the country that has it as well as 
the countries that send 
there. 


between men of 


of 100 per cent. for each. 


line of work. 


their goods 

: 43. 

Trade, with all its benefits, is what 
the tariff seeks to hamper and restrict. 
Nowadays, the public is becoming edu- 
cated to the advantages of unrestricted 

We adopt anti-rebate laws be- 
rebates 
We 
because ‘monopolies are in restraint of 


trade. 


cause interfere with competi- 


tion. adopt anti-monopoly laws, 


trade. We are against the trusts, be- 
cause they too are in restraint of trade. 
And we are now preparing to do away 
with the tariff, realizing that it is the 
greatest restraint of trade now in ex- 
istence. 

Suppose there is a man who sees fit 
to trade a horse he does not want for 
that he What 
sense would there be in a which 
would say to this man: “No, you shall 
not make such a trade; it is best that 
you raise your own cow, and let your 
friend breed a horse of his own’? Yet 
that is just what the tariff does say 
to the man, if the cows that he wants 
are not on his side of the tariff-wall. 


a cow does want. 


law 


44, 

Another name for this tariff-hampered 
trade is commerce. Some nations may 
be able to live a life of blissful area- 
dian solitude, but in order to make a 
mark in the world, a nation must ex- 


cel in commerce. How well do the 


_ SAR KIDD, {7 
Protecon, { 


United States stand amid the commer- 
cial nations? A country that shuts it- 
self off from the world in the mistaken 
attempt at be'ng independent, will find 
thaty at 
the world off from it. 


likewise shut the rest of 
In the old days, 


has 
the pirates operated in restraint of 
trade, and deprived commerce of some 
of its natural profits. No one thinks 
of praising Capt. Kidd and his black 
flag, yet if that thief of the seas were 
to loot all of the goods on their way 
to ports where competing goods were 
made, he would be doing just what the 
tariff does now. 

We all realize the advantages of com- 
mereé. Our legislatures vote large sums 
of money to improve dock facilities, in 
order that commerce may be extended. 
We enthuse when new roads are built 
and new ways found for the growth of 
around the world. We rejoice 
when any circumstance brings us a new 
field . for Let us then 
vote to give to commerce the greatest 


trade 


our commerce. 
stimulus possible, namely by voting to 
liberate commerce from the restrictions 
of the tariff. 


45, 
We have seen above, that unre- 
stricted trade is the natural state of 


humanity; and that trade increases as 
civilization Conversely, re- 
striction’ of trade (i. e. the tariff) is 
All of the trouble, disease, 


of this world is caused by 


progresses. 


unnatural. 
and sin 

bucking against natural laws. The only 
natural laws to our 


not 


way to “master” 


profit, is to work with them, 
against them. 

We frequently hear use made of the 
term “balance of nature.” This is a 
legitimate term, and means the exist- 
ing nice adjustment of natural laws, 
playing off against each other, and thus 
producing equilibrium. When 
tampers with this adjustment, instead 
of making use of it, as it is, he de- 
stroys the balance and causes evils to 
arise, to meet which he must tamper 
further, and so on. ‘The situation is 
as if God said: “Since you think that 


you can run this part of the system 


man 


-and subsidies. 


of the universe better than I, I will 
take my hands off and let you try it.” 

The tariff starts trouble by interfer- 
ing with natural economic outgrowth. 
We erect unnatural barriers between 
nations and so cause commercial wars, 
thereby necessitating maximum and 
minimum schedules, which result in 
punishing American citizens by increas- 
ing our taxation whenever a foreign na- 
tion refuses to buy our goods. We 
drive our commerce off the seas, and 
then seek to resuscitate it by millions 
of dollars spent on harbor improvements 
It is as though we took 
heart-retarder, and then a dose of ac- 
cellerant to offset it; the result would 
be that we should be in the same shape 
as before, with the exception that we 
have weakened both sets of 
nerves of our heart. 


should 


#46. 

When society finds that the balance 
of nature has been upset, the correct 
move to make is to put nature back 
in statu quo before it is too late. In 
some cases it is now too late, but in 
the case of the tariff we can adopt free 
trade with the next Congress. The re- 
adjustment will cause some damage, 
but not so much as it would cause if 
made later, and not near so much as 
would be caused by a continuance of 
the unnatural system. : 

The unnaturalness of the tariff isn’t 
exactly one of the evils of the tariff. 
It is deeper than that, being the reason 
for those evils. Instead of trying to 
remedy the evils individually, we ought 
to go to the root of the matter and 
destroy the tariff, which, by its unnatu- 
ralness is the cause of them all. 


fit : 


The disappearance of our merchant- 
marine is a typical example of the re- 
sults of destroying the balance of na- 
ture. Our unnatural tariff, by destroy- 
ing our foreign commerce, has thereby 
destroyed the shipping which would 
carry that commerce. The tariff even 
farther. Not only does it cut 
down our commerce, but it diserimi- 
nates against American ships in the 
carrying of what little commerce is 
left. All the things that go to make a 
ship, from keel to truck, from the wire 
in her stays to the brass in her log, 
and all that goes to fit and store her, 
has to bear the heavy load of tariff 
taxation. The result of all this is our 
vanishing merchant marine. Instead of 
going to the root of the evil and abol- 
ishing the tariff, we heap additional 
burdens on ourselves by means of a 
ship-subsidy. 


goes 


(To be continued.) 


HYPOTHETICAL PROSPERITY. 
(Key Nos. wy 27 and 60.) 
By George Brickett. 
(Author of Tariff Teachers Cross-Ex- 
amined.) 


Suppose there are in a community 
only ten men, of whom nine have ten 
dollars each, while the tenth man, being 
a dependent, has nothing. The wealth 
of the community is ninety dollars. 
Suppose the nine men give one dollar 
each to the dependent, then the ten 
men would have nine dollars each. The 
wealth of the community would still 
be ninety dollars, but the wealth of 
nine men would be reduced one dollar 
each while the wealth of the dependent 
would be increased nine dollars. 

If the dependent should expend the 
nine dollars in buying the productions 
of the nine able-bodied men, an inno- 
cent man might see in the transactions 
that the dependent is a benefit to the 
community, though he is really buying 
their productions with their own money. 

Now let the ten men represent ten 
industries, carpenter, clerk, 
teamster, railroad employe, bookkeeper, 
painter, teacher, retail merchant, day 
laborer and woolen mill operative. Of 
these, the woolen industry is the only 
one mentioned by speakers during a 
political campaign as an important in- 
dustry, possibly because it is the only 
one that begs for help. It is the only 
dependent of the ten. 

By the census of 1900 there were 
eight times as many carpenters in the 
United States as there were woolen mill 
operatives, nine times as many clerks, 
seven times as many teamsters, eight 


namely, 


times as 
ployes, three times as many bookkeep- 
ers, three times as many painters, six 
times as many teachers, eleven times 
as many retail merchants and thirty- 
six times as many day laborers. Hach 
one of the nine self-supporting indus- 
tries contributes to the support of the 
dependent, the woolen mill. Each one 
of the nine reduces its wealth while the 
dependent increases in wealth. 

Does the prosperity of the nine men 
depend upon the cripple? Does the 
prosperity of the nine industries depend 
upon the protected one? Protectionists, 
arguing from the hypothesis that the 
prosperity of our country is caused by a 
tariff, have often arrived at the point 
where they ask: What will become of 
the operatives if we do not _ protect 
them? The question has been asked a 
hundred times in Congress. It is a con- 
fession that they are now supported at 
the expense of other industries, and a 
very proper answer is the nine times 
more important question: What will 
become of nine men, or nine industries, 
who support a beggar, if the beggar 
should die? 


many steam railroad em-_ 
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PATERNALISM AND PROTEC’ION. 
(Key No. 416.) 


The protective tariff is a plan for pro- 
moting industry by delegating the public 
taxing power by indirection to selected 
or favored persons, to increase their 
profits at home above what a free mar- 
ket would allow. It is explained or ex- 
cused on the ground that such delegated 
public taxes will be used by the benefi- 
ciaries in paying higher wages than 
they otherwise would. In this way the 
paternal protection of the people by the 
government is to be carried out by the 
immediate tariff tax gatherers. THE 


PATERNAL GOVERNMENT THUS 
BECOMES RESPONSIBLE FOR 


WAGES AND FOR BUSINESS PROF- 
ITS. These taxes, by indirection, have 
the merit of not being recognized by the 
It is a way to 
pluck the public goose so as to get the 
most feathers with the least squacking. 
The protective system has built up a 


consumers or ta xpayers. 


feudal system of retainers and defend- 
ers of the government and creates a 
government financed by its beneficiaries. 
This feudal system, like the extinct 
European feudal system, has grown too 
strong and grasping for the full toler- 
ance of the government machine it made. 
Therefore, the “Trusts,” as these feuda- 
tories are called, are now sought to be 
limited in their power by the party that 
created them and that they controlled 
for so long absolutely. It is just like 
the history of feudalism in Europe. The 
nobility there supported and cared for 
the king and central government until 
they grew to be its great dictators and 
a menace to it. Whereupon king and 
council after king and council struggled 
with them until their was de- 
stroyed. The feudal nobles really did 
care for and protect the people in their 
districts until the inevitable decay of 


power 


-that system changed the feudal lords 


from protectors to oppressors. All such 
governments contain the seeds of their 
own destruction. 

The decay and death of such govern- 
ments is due to the certain ultimate 
effects of paternalism on _ the people. 
All societies are made up of human 
units. The strength of all societies is 
determined by the aggregate strength 
of the individual human units composing 
it. 

Paternalism and protection of all 
kinds diminishes the initiative, personal 
responsibility and character strength of 
the individual human unit. Such quali- 
ties are left unused or only partly 
used and, therefore, like any quality. 
muscle or function of man, atrophy and 
decay by non use, All such govern- 
ments, strong in form, become weak in 
fact, through the weakened self-reliance 
of the human units composing them.— 
Abbot Kinney. 


TARIFF ON SUGAR. 

John Arbuckle, the sugar refiner and 
coffee manufacturer, recently attacked 
the tariff on raw sugar. Mr. Arbuckle 
made the following statement: 

“T have not been well, am_ going 
abroad to rest and recuperate in prep- 
aration for the fight to be made in Con- 
gress at its next session for free sugar. 
I propose to devote all my time and 
ability to the abolition of all import 
duties on raw sugar, a most wicked tax 
on a food necessity of all our people. 
It taxes the man who works for a wage 
of $1 a day as much as it taxes an 
Astor or Morgan or Mr. Rockefeller. 

“Just look at these figures, showing 
refined sugar to 
the consumer, are made up. I disre- 
gard the abnormal price lately prevail- 
ing for the raw product and take a nor- 


how the prices of 


mal price: 

“Price paid by New York refiners for 
raw sugar, 2.4 cents. 

“Duty per pound, 1.685 cents. 

“With the raw sugar costing the re- 
finer 4.085 cents per pound, his price 
to wholesale grocers for granulated su- 
gar is about 4.90 cents per pound and 
the wholesale grocers net price to the 
New York retail grocers per pound is 
about 4.95 cents and the retail grocers 
price to consumers were between 5.15 
and 5.25 cents per pound. So that if 
for every pound of sugar going into a 
household in New York city at 3.25 
cents per pound the government of the 
United States has exacted 1.685 cents, 
or almost one-third of the total price. 
It means that every household that 
now buys three and one-half pounds of 
sugar could with the same money buy 
five and one-quarter pounds if this tax 
were removed. 

“As some one has said, sugar is the 
comfort of old age and the delight of 
youth, your Uncle Sam is engaged in 
taking candy from children, the height 
of meanness. The duty on raw sugar 
is 78 per cent. of its value. 

“You will be surprised to compare 
this import duty with others: 


Name. Duty. 
PoP T as Aion oi. ha cna 78.7 per cent. 
CUA PHONE! Fikiaiss shes oi 8 os 70. per cent. 
PAMPOMODLESH ark ch ees) 45 per cent. 
Diamonds ernst de Ae 10 per cent. 
ReariS twit. seeitemiaumte 20 per cent. 
SHULER Meee tr te arate recone a 50 per cent.” 

The Protectionist theory appears 


plain common sense to persons thor- 
oughly ignorant of the subject. 


John Stuart Mill. 


“Political economists have pretty 
generally agreed that protection is vi- 
cious in theory and harmful in prac- 


tive.’—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Brief for Free Trade 


The following is a continuance of the 
abstract of the Tariff Argument for 
Debaters which its author has prepared, 
with citations and references with which 
to amplify it. 
ed to contain, in the most. concise form 


The argument is intend- 


possible, an orderly exposition of every 
point that is likely to arise in a debate 
on the tariff. This brief is intended to 
light 
upon any subheads on which the dis- 
dispute may 
happen particularly to concern itself. 
It is evident that this bibliography 
cannot be 
plete. But we aim to improve it con- 
tinually. 
request each of our readers to send us 


enable a debater to get further 


cussion in his particular 


even approximately com- 


With this aim in view, we 


additional citations, which we are print- 
ing as addenda in this and succeeding 
numbers of the Broadside. This request 
is directed particularly, though not ex- 
clusively, to debaters who make use of 
this argument. We also hope that 
these debaters will send us copies of 
their briefs, with citations, and 
newspaper reports of their debates. 

The American Free Trade League 
aims at reciprocity between the League 
and whoever may be interested in tar- 
iff material. Hence the above request. 
Hence likewise the willingness of the 
League’s central office to furnish per- 
sonal help to debaters and_ political 
candidates. Correspondence is invited. 

Many of the following citations are 
from publications of the League, which 
can be obtained from headquarters. 
See the price list printed in the Broad- 
side. Many of the remaining citations 
we expect to reprint in the Broadside, 
so as to place them within easy popular 
reach. Also the table of additional ci- 
tations, with key-number cross-refer- 
ences to this original table, will be made 
a permanent feature in the Broadside. 
The result will be that the Tariff Ar- 
gument for Debaters, supplemented by 
the Broadside and the other publica- 
tions of the League, will constitute an 
ever up-to-date encyclopaedia of the 
tariff, and thus be one of the most 
complete and exhaustive works on eco- 
nomics ever published. 

THE BRIEF. 

(Continued.) 

about the destruction of 
tariff-fostered industries ? 
Argument, Hp 52 and 60. 

Bricket, pp. 34-36. 

Hog Book, pp. 5-6. 
What of the men thrown out of 

work? 

Brickett, pp. 37-40, and 69-73. 
Broadside, Vol. IV., No. 1, p. 


own 


How 


#8. 


#°9- 


#40. 


The tariff causes additional work 
without additional compen- 
sation. 

Brickett, pp. 42-43. 

Broadside, Vol. IIL, No. 2, p. 8. 

Hog Book, pp. 35 and 80. 

Protection or Free Trade, pp. 
205-206. 

Stimulation by the tariff can’t 
be distributed with with 
discrimination. 

Argument, 4.50. : 
Hog Book, pp. 23 and 56. 
The Passing, pp. 83 and 89. 

Stimulation of a few does not 
bring good times. 

Brickett, pp. 40-41. 
Hog Book, pp. 33-34. 

Even if fairly distributed, it can’t 

be fairly collected. 
Argument, Hf 6 and 9. 

Even if fairly collected as well, 

you merely move in a circle. 
Hog Book, pp. 34-35, and 57. 
The “independence” caused by 
the tariff, is not desirable. 
Argument, yy41 and 49. 
Hog Book, p. 22. 
“Home market” is merely miser- 


liness. 

“Home market” increases the 
gold-supply, thus causing 
high prices. 

The dual significance of a “fa- 


vorable” balance of trade. 


Disadvantages of bad bargains. 
Hog Book, pp. 39-41. 


Advantages of a “flood of foreign 
goods.” 
Brickett, pp. 70-71. 
Hog Book, p. 19. ; 

Disadvantages of importing credit 

instead of goods. 

Hog Book, pp. 41-44. 

Protection or Free Trade, pp. 
207-208. 

Protection operates in the dark. 
Argument, ps, 9 & 10. 
Brickett, pp. 90-94. 

Broadside, Vol. III., No. 2, p. 
Taylor, p.- 69. 
Definition of Trade. 
Argument, ffl and 33. 
Hog Book, p. 21. 
Trade benefits both sides of the 
bargain. 
Hog Book, pp. 40 & 46-48. 
Baskett, pp. 3, 13. 

The tariff is “restraint of trade.” 
Hog Book, p 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 205. 

Destroys commerce. 

Hog Book, p. 16. 

Unnatural. 

Argument, HHA, 47, 48 and 
64. 


Ehrich’s Cobden Address, p. 4. 
46. We should restore the balance 
before more evils result. 
Argument, #2 26. 
The tariff necessitates shipsub- 
sidies. 
Hog Book, p. 67. 


$47. 


ADDITIONAL CITATIONS 


A wasteful system of taxation. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 
Unwarrantably confiscatory. 
The Passing, pp. 82 and 89. 
A tax on necessities, which is 
bad public policy. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 
Ehrich’s Cobden Address, p. 1. 
A very indirect tax, therefore 
the voters feel no responsi- 
bility. 
Khrich’s 
Insincere, 


Cobden Address, p. 5 
being a mask for 
protection. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 2, p. 2. 
col. 15 p24, eolemes 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 
Always danger of tariff tinker- 
ing and a Bee to high 
tariffs. 
Ehrich’s Cobden Address, Dp: 70s 
How else to raise revenues? 
Franklin and Freedom, p. 2. 
Definition of Protective Tariff. 
Franklin and Freedom, p. 2. 
“Protection,” a catch-word. 
Argument, #51. 
The workers do not need pro- 
tection. 
The Passing, 
The 


#10. 


p. 113. 

tariff does not maintain 
high wages. 

Taylor, pp. 69 and 70. 

Wages should be measured by 
their purchasing power. 
Fruits of Protection, See. 8. 
Statistics do not show even the 
coincidence of high tariff 
and even high money wages. 


#18. 


Broadside, Vol Ill, No. 2) p: 
13;.col..2: 

Fruits of Protection, Secs. 7 
and 8. 


High wages are not a burden 
to the employer. 
Redfield. 
Fruits of Protection, p. 3. 
Tariff not the best form of ar- 
tificial stimulation. 
Subsidies and Protective Su- 
perstition, League 2c. pam- 
phiet. 
Artificial stimulation of bene- 
ficial trades not necessary. 
Franklin and Freedom, p. 2. 
Merely enables them to give 


#19. 


#20. 


#21. 


#22. 


bargains to foreigners at 
our expense. 
The Passing, Chap. IV. 
Fruits of Protection, Secs. 14- 
16. 
Taylor, p. 64. 
And is likely to be 
even to themselves. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 
424. Not. a good object in the case 
of unnatural industries. 
The Passing, pp. 113-114, 138- 
139. 
Franklin and Freedom, p. 2. 
(References: “Argument,” A Tariff 
Argument for Debaters, accompanying 
this Brief; the references are to that 
part of the Argument which corresponds 
to the designated of the Brief. 
“Baskett,” The Real Meaning of Pro- 
tection, by B. C. Baskett, Sec’y ot 
the International Free Trade League, 
obtainable of the American Free trade 
League for 10c.; “Brickett,” Tariff 
Teachers Cross Kxamined, by George 
Brickett, obtainable of the American 
Free Trade League for 10c.; “Broad- 
side,’ The Free Trade Broadside, quar- 
terly publication of the American Free 
Trade League, 25c. a year; “Ehrich’s 
Cobden Address,” obtainable of the 
American Free Trade League for 2c.; 
“Franklin and Freedom,’ a pamphlet 
by Joseph Fels, obtainable of Daniel 
Kiefer, 530 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O.; 
“Fruits of Protection,” by J. A. Hobson, 
obtainable of the American Free Trade 
League for 2c.; “Hog Book,” The 
Whole-Hog Book, by J. W. Bengough, 
obtainable of the American Free Trade 
League for 15¢.; “Mill,” John Stuart 
Mill in Political Economy; “The Pass- 
ing of the Tariff, by Raymond L. 
Bridgman, Sherman, French & Co.; 
“Protection or Free Trade,’ by H. W. 
Furber, being a collection of articles on 
the tariff by the most eminent political 
economists and statesmen, now out of 
print but obtainable at most public 
libraries; “Redfield,’ Was the Presi- 
dent Right, a speech by Congressman 
William ©. Redfield; “Taylor,” Ele- 
ments of Taxation, by Newton M. Tay- 
lor, Equity Series, 1520 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, price 25c.) 


harmful 


#3. 


HIS OWN EPITAPH. , 


“Despite our yearning hopes, we can- 
not, in our groping darkness, be sure 
that the self-conscious spirits of the 
dead live on. Yet to the sensitive, 
spiritualized ear, tender, moving voices 
speak and will speak evermore from the 
grave of every  noble-hearted soul. 
These are the unseen, yet mighty ‘in- 
fluences which urge on the living to 
supplement the work of the heroic 
dead.”—Louis R. Ehrich, in his Cobden 
address. 
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Cleveland’s Views 


(A Typical Extract from His Famous Annual Message of December, 1887, De- 
voted Wholly to a Demand for a Lower Tariff.) 


The farmer and the agriculturist, who 
manufacture nothing, but who pay the 
increased price which the tariff imposes 
upon every agricultural implement, 
upon all he wears, and upon all he uses 
and owns, except the increase of his 
flocks and herds and such things as his 
husbandry produces from the soil, is 
invited to aid in maintaining the present 
situation, and he is told that a high 
duty on imported wool is necessary for 
the benefit of those who have sheep to 
shear, in order that the price of their 
wool may be increased. They, of course, 
are not reminded that the farmer who 
has no sheep is by this scheme obliged, 
in his purchases of clothing and woolen 
goods, to pay a tribute to his fellow- 
farmer as well as to the manufacturer 
and merchant; nor is any mention made 
of the fact that the sheep owners them- 
selves and their households must wear 
clothing and use other articles manufac- 
tured from the wool they sell at tariff 
prices, and thus as consumers must re- 
turn their share of this increased price 
to the tradesman. 

I think it may be fairly assumed that 
a large proportion of the sheep owned 
by the farmers throughout the country 
are found in small flocks, numbering 
from twenty-five to fifty. The duty on 
the grade of imported wool which these 
sheep yield is ten cents each pound if 
of the value of thirty cents or less, and 
twelve cents if of the value of more 
than thirty cents. If the liberal esti- 
mate of six pounds be allowed for each 
fleece, the duty thereon would be sixty 
or seventy-two cents; and this ‘may be 
taken as the utmost enhancement of 
its price to the farmer by reason of this 
duty. Eighteen dollars would thus rep- 
resent the increased price of the wool 
from twenty-five sheep and $36 that 
from the wool of fifty sheep; and at 
present values this addition would 
amount to about one-third of its price. 
If upon its sale the farmer receives this 
or a less tariff profit, the wool leaves his 
hands charged with precisely that sum, 
which in all its changes will adhere to 
it until it reaches the consumer. When 
manufactured into cloth and _ other 
goods and material for use, its cost is 
not only increased to the extent of the 
farmer’s tariff profit, but a further sum 
has been added for the benefit of the 
manufacturer under the operation of 
other tariff laws. In the meantime, the 
day arrives when the farmer finds it 
necessary to purchase woolen goods and 
material to clothe himself and family 
for the winter. When he faces the 


tradesman for that purpose, he discov- 
ers that he is obliged not only to re- 
turn in the way of increased prices his 
tariff profit on the wool he sold, and 
which then perhaps lies before him in 
manufactured form, but that he must 
add a considerable sum thereto to meet 
a further increase ‘n cost caused by a 
tariff duty on the manufacture. Thus 
in the end he is aroused to the fact that 
he has paid upon a moderate purchase, 
as a result of thetariff scheme, which 
when he sold his wool seemed so profit- 
able, an increase in price more than suf- 
ficient to sweep away all the tariff profit 
he received upon the wool he produced 
and sold. 


EQUALIZING THE COST OF LABOR. 
(Key No. 19.) 


We hear a lot about equalizing the 
cost of production at home and 
abroad. The Protectionists tell us that 
the fact that American 
higher than foreign wages, imposes a 
burden on 
which requires a tariff to relieve it. 
Now the Broadside has always con- 
tended that the high wages paid here 
make it cheaper for the American 
manufacturer. The following 
of the tariff-board bears us out: 

The productive efficiency per 
man-hour for operatives 
and machines in the scouring, carding, 
combing, drawing and spinning depart- 
ments, with 168 separate labor 
show wide differences in 


wages are 


American manufacturers, 


finding 


one- 
machine 


costs 
per pound, 
efficiency and cost, but indicate in gen- 
eral that the lowest labor costs per 
pound were in mills paying the high- 
est wages. 

Thus may we summarize the findings 
of the board. How long will it take the 
protectionists to get it through their 
heads that the wage-burden on _ the 
manufacturer should be 
terms of the labor cost per article pro- 
duced, rather than 
wage-rate, and that the highest 
laborers turn out the most and 
work at the least cost to their em- 
ployer? 

The manufacturers who pay liber- 
ally do not need protection. The manu- 
facturers who pay starvation wages do 
need protection, but the kind of protec- 
tion that they need is some sound ad- 
vice, namely that they decrease their 
cost of production by increasing their 
wages. 


measured in 


in terms of the 
paid 
best 
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Current Press Opinions on the Tariff 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Republican party, flushed with 
prospective victory, met in State con- 
vention in Boston, and.its leaders, un- 
mindful .wholly of the lesson of last 
year’s defeat on national issues, un- 
mindful of the divisions of the party in 
this State on national issues, enunciated 
a platform that was Bourbon and reac- 
tionary in almost every detail. This 
platform, which consisted almost wholly 
of an attack upon the Democratic tariff 
bills and a ealamity picture of the 
disaster that would overcome Massachu- 
setts in case these bills had become law, 
threw a wet bianket: upon the inde- 
pendent voters of the State, and indeed 
upon the party itself. The petite 
declaration in one part of the platform 
for revision schedules 
grown and antiquated was 
enough to have saved the party if that 
section had been emphasized during the 
campaign, but not a single Republican 
orator or organ of the party took up 
this note. 


downward on 
useless 


Their war cry was, “Massa- 
chusetts mills will close if the Demo- 
cratic tariff prevails,’ and this war ery 
rang from every stump. 

How many thousand independent vot- 
ers of Massachusetts were thoroughly 
disheartened with this Republican cam- 
paign no one can tell. Certainly it drove 
a great many of these citizens to vote 
for Foss directly; it drove: many others 
to stay away from the polls wholly; it 
drove a few to refuse to vote on the 
governorship at all. The failure of the 
Frothingham vote to rise to its regular 
Republican the inde- 
pendent centres, such as 
Ward 11 in Boston, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Springfield and other sections, is 
only too plain a proof of the futility of 
the national issue campaign cry. 

The industries of Massachusetts are 
too well and intelligently built up and 
administered to need unjust protection, 
and that is what voters thought the Re- 
publican pleaders meant to ask. These 
orators asked the voters to look to the 
immediate past on this tariff question, 
while the voters either looked a little 
further back of the Underwood Bill to 
the Payne-Aldrich Bill or looked ahead 
to the Tariff Board report. We prefer 
to look ahead and to believe that the 
Tariff Board report will do much to set- 
tle the controversy on this question. 
It would have made all the difference 
if the Republican spokesmen had em- 
phasized these two planks in the plat- 
form, revision downward and the Tariff 
Board’s report. 


proportions in 
Republican 


Nor did the tariff issue prove a win- 
ning one in the various towns and 
cities where it was meant to be exerted 


most. New Bedford was _ practically 


the only mill.city in the State that 
showed great fear of closed mills, while 
the vote in Lawrence, Lowell, Chicopee 
and Holyoke was thoroughly disappoint- 
ing. Even in the shoe cities, in which 
the argument of free shoes was used 
extensively, the result was not at all 
what was looked for. Brockton, which 
the Republicans confidently hoped to 
carry, went for Foss by almost as high 
a figure as it did before. The totals 
of these cities make an interesting judg- 
ment. In the textile cities and towns 
of Adams, North Adams, Chicopee, Fall 
River, Fitchburg, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Maynard, Holyoke, New Bedford, Pitts- 
field, Taunton, Waltham and Worcester 
the vote for Draper and Foss in 1910 
was as follows: Draper, 37,963; Foss, 
47,345. In 1911, for Foss, 49,340; 
Frothingham, 41,915. Excluding Wor- 
cester, in order to be fair, for Worcester 
is more a general manufacturing than a 
textile city and gave Foss a net gain, 


the total in these cities are, 1910: 
Draper, 29,4340 HOsss: 23Site Seat Odds 
Frothingham, 33,676; Foss, 39,185. 


This is a net Frothingham gain of about 
3,000, or a percentage of about 101-2 
per cent., or almost exactly the Repub- 
lican gain throughout the State, show- 
ing that these textile centres were as a 
whole unmoved by this appeal. This is 
an amazing showing, but fully bears out 
the forecast of intelligent political ob- 
servers. 

In the shoe cities and towns of Avon, 
Abington, Beverly, Brockton, Haverhill, 
Lynn, Hudson, Marlboro, Newburyport, 
Salem, Rockland and Whitman, the to- 
tal for Draper in 1910 was 17,910; Foss, 
2123.6 sine 1911, oi tory ohoss, 21,694: 
rothingham, 20034. In other words, 
Foss actually received more votes than 
he did last year. In percentages Froth- 
ingham gained 10 per cent. and Foss 
gaimed 4 per cent., leaving a net gain 
of 6 per cent. Had the whole State 
showed the same ratio of gain as the 
shoe cities, Mr. Foss would have had in 
Massachusetts over 12,000 instead of 
8,000 plurality. This is the answer of 
the shoe cities to the threat of closed 
shoe factories as a result of the pas- 
sage of the farmers’ free list bill, which 
included free shoes.—Boston Transcript. 


RECIPROCITY WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. 


The American is deeply gratified at 
the widespread national and interna- 
tional approval which has met its sug- 
gestion of general reciprocity treaties 
with other nations. 

Since the original reciprocity inter- 
view was given out by Mr. Hearst in 
London, the President of the United 


States and the Secretary of State have 
expressed themselves in terms of ap- 
proval. 

Champ Clark, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is emphatic 
in indorsement. The German Ambassa- 


- dor at Washington has approved the 


idea, and the Minister from Argentina 
and the Minister from Brazil have heart- 
ily concurred. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, just 
returned trom his interchangeable occu- 
panecy of a professional chair in the 
University of Berlin, brings assurance 
of a cordial feeling among the German 
people in favor of the general plan. 

Especially does the plan for general 
trade compacts among the nations of 
the western hemisphere commend itself 
to our own people as well as to the 
Latin-American States. The whole 
spirit of the open sessions of the recent 
Pan-American Congress at Washington 
breathed the enthusiastic desire of our 
sister Republics in Central and South 
America to enter upon closer commer- 
cial relations with the United States. 

John Barrett, director-general of the 
Pan-American Union, has become an 
evangel of these reciprocal treaties with 
the Latin-American republics. Every 
possible suggestion of mutual profit and 
of mutual good will pleads for it. We 
are as one with our South and Central 
American neighbors in the possession 
and development of this hemisphere, 
and it is to the last degree desirable 
that we should bring our trade rela- 
tions to a definite and friendly basis, 
clearly understood and mutually satis- 
factory. This will not only enhance the 
practical prosperity of the parties to 
these treaties, but it will solidify the 
good will between. the Pan-American 
States, remove suspicion and misunder- 
standing, and promote friendship, and 
become a practical adjunct to universal 
peace. 

And not only with our neighbors of 
the South and with our great and good 
friend Germany should we seek freer 
interchange, but. the principle of re- 
ciprocity should also be extended to 
many other countries in Kurope, in the 
Orient and in the islands of the sea. 

Consider, for example, Norway and 
Sweden, whose vasts forests and unlim- 
ited lumber supply are of tremendous 
interest to our people, seeing that in 
1910 we imported from these countries 


more than $4,000,000 in wood pulp 
alone. 

To every full-grown nation that 
has rational intelligence and is not 


afraid ot being gobbled up and lost by 
a friendly overture of trade the United 
States should extend the proffer of a re- 


ciprocal trade agreement. Canada 
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should be given ample time to repent 
and to grow up. Meanwhile the whole 
world is crying out for freer trade rela- 
tions. 

America has much that the whole 
world wants. And American fields will 
_grow more fertile, its mills will be 
busier and its silent shipyards will re- 
sound again with the hammers of ship- 
builders if the coming Congress will 
strike off our commercial chains. 

Through the gates of a reasonable in- 
ternational reciprocity we shall arrive 
at a protection that really protects.— 
Boston American. 


A MISTAKEN APPEAL. 

Having sought a verdict on national 
issues, the Republicans must now abide 
the decision with whatever composure 
they can muster. They appealed to the 
old-time protectionist sentiment; the 
President himself, in his Beverly speech, 
plainly asked Massachusetts to elect the 
Republican ticket on the ground that 
Democratic tariff revision would im- 
peril Massachusetts industries. The 
answer is disconcerting. It means, Mr. 
President, that Massachusetts can no 
longer be moved by such an _ appeal. 
Revision of the tariff was coming; and 
now it is coming more surely than be- 
fore this election was held. Massachu- 
setts holds the President in high esteem 
and his administration has gained by 
far more approval nere than in some 
other sections of the country. But the 
special appeal to national issues was a 
mistake; the argument that Democratic 
revision meant industrial ruin was a 
blunder.—Springfield Republican. 


INJURES BENEFICIARIES. 
(Key No. 23.) 

Mr. Walter H. Langshaw, head of the 
Dartmouth Mills in New Bedford, is one 
of the most successful cotton manufac- 
turers in the world. His rise has chal- 
lenged the attention of all men who 
know his history and the history of his 
enterprise. He is the master of what- 
ever effects his business, and the tariff 
on cotton effects all cotton manufactur- 
ers. 

There is, therefore, no higher author- 
ity upon the effect of the tariff on cot- 
ton manufacturing than Mr. Langshaw 
Mr. Langshaw’s opinion on this question 
would certainly be without prejudice 
against his own business and without 
prejudice against the Republican party, 
of which he is a member, and without 
prejudice against the theory of protec- 
tion, in which he is a believer. 

This is what Mr. Langshaw says con- 
cerning the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
passed by the recent stand-pat Con- 
gress and approved by President Taft: 

“The Payne-Aldrich bill, with its in- 


creased duties on high-grade cotton 
goods, has been the cause of an unnat- 
ural and unhealthy expansion of cotton 
manufacturing in Massachusetts. The 
effect upon the employes already upon 
the ground has been unfavorable be- 
cause practically all the employes of the 
new mills have been imported and their 
presence in the country in connection 
with overproduction into the labor mar- 
ket.” ‘ 

Mr. Langshaw said during the cam- 
paign that the defeat of Mr. Frothing- 
ham was the only thing needed to put 
the industry in the way of an early re- 
covery and establish it upon a perma- 
nently healthy footing. 

“A gradual and impartial reduction 
of the tariff all along the line is abso- 
lutely indispensable,” he declared, “and 
this can never be brought about except 
by the overthrow of the corrupt trading 
combine which now dominates the Re- 
publican party. The Democratic success 
in Massachusetts this year would al- 
most immediately bring that result 
about, and then a general reduction of 
the tariff upon fair lines, free from fa- 
voritism and log-rolling, would soon be 
accomplished.” 

Mr. Langshaw declares that the great 
evil of excessive production is that it 
leads to economic waste. The hunger 
for tariff graft incites men to rush into 
business protected by an excessive tariff 
who are not fitted to conduct it upon 
the most skilful and business-like meth- 
ods. ‘Lhe consequence is that it costs 
more to produce cotton goods than it 
ought to cost, and the working people 
have to pay the penalty. 

The net result of the high protective 
tariff is thus not protection to the 
American workingmen from the compe- 
tition of goods made by cheap foreign 
labor, but actual exposure of the work- 
ing people in the cotton factories to the 
direct competition of foreign labor which 
is imported here to take the places of 
those who already here. 

The general result is that the com- 
munity pays a higher price for its cot- 
ton goods and-has in its midst a body 
of working people whose standard of 
living is lower than the American stand- 
ard, an evil of great significance to us 
all. 

Mr. Langshaw’s Dartmouth mills have 
paid a larger profit than any other cot- 
ton factories in Massachusetts. Gov- 
ernor Foss has invested a large part of 
his great fortune in a new cotton mill 
at East Boston. Does anybody believe 
that these two men want to hurt their 
own business ? 

' REVENUE TARIFF. 

Tariff duties, even for revenue only, 
are not sacred or inviolable with me. 
Such duties levy indirect taxes—that 


is, taxes on consumption, which en- 
tirely disregard equality of taxation 
and the benefits of government. Under 
that system of taxation the ordinary 
man, paying upon what he consumes, 
upon what he eats and wears and uses, 
with his comparatively small need of 
governmental protection, pays as much 
in taxes as the man of wealth, with his 
tnousands worth of property and his 
multiplied needs of protection for it by 
the government. In the main the vast 
fortunes of corporations wholly escape 
such taxation. Of the hundreds _ of 
millions of dollars which are collected 
in taxes each year at the custom houses 
the poor and the middle classes neces- 
sarily bear the burden in what they 
eat and wear and use. ‘Tariff taxation 
curtails or destroys the advantage of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest markets of the world. This 
indirect hoards 
money in the treasury and is directly 
responsible tor much of the imexcusable 


taxation, moreover, 


and profligate expenditures on the part 
of the federal government, expenditures 
which would not be colerated if the 
people were not unconscious of the tax 
burden they When, 


cheapen 


are bearing. 
therfore, it was proposed to 
agricultural implements, 


bagging and 


twine, wire for fencing and _ baling, 
boots and shoes, harness, saddles and 
saddlery, meats, 
flour, meal aud cereals, by taking off 
the taxes, I did not hesitate to support 
the measure, for to me it is the demo- 
cratic doctrine of 
of life. 


lumber for homes, 


untaxed necessities 
Nor was | deterred by the 

that the federal revenue 
and income would thereby be decreased. 
Federal expenditures 


suggestion 
are already ex- 
cessive, and they should be promptly 
and materially reduced. The property 
and wealth of the land which is respon- 


sible for 


the expensive machinery of 
government to protect and sateguard 
it, not the food and clothing and homes 
and other necessities, should, through 
corporation and income taxes, meet 
any deficit which would result from 


such enactments as this——Senator Cul- 
berson, 


Economics are full of results which 
contradict the first impression of the 
ignorant. ‘To a person wholly unedu- 
cated, it would no doubt seem reasona- 
ble to cure poverty by the manufacture 
and distribution of five pound notes. 
And what more plausible than the the- 
ory that to enrich the country it is only 
necessary to arrange for large importa- 
tions of metallic money? The ditticulty 
of opposing primitive ideas with their 
extreme plausibility is experienced not 
only in economics, but in every science; 
and not only at the present time, but 
at all times. That the sun goes round 
the earth once every twenty-four hours 
seems so obvious that Galileo became 
very unpopular when he denied it. 

Hugh §S. R. Elliot. 
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Tariff Publications 


Obtainable From the American Free Trade League. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Each Pamphlet mailed on receipt of 2-cent postage. 
Free Trade Struggle in England (book, 


10 cents). 


M. M. Trumbull. 


Address of Henry George on Free Trade.1893. 


The Panics of 1837 and 1857. 
The Success of Free Trade. 
Trust and Remedies. 

The Window-Glass Trust. 
The Borax Trust. 

The Iron-Ore Trust. 

Steel and Wire. 

The Salt Trust. 

Trust in Great Britain 
Ship-Subsidy Trust. 

Some Chemical Trusts. 

The Lead Trust. 

Causes of Trusts. 

Pressing the Trust Question. 


Republican Opinion on Tariff Trusts. 


The Plate-Glass Trust. 
Warning Voices on Tariff Trusts. 
Reciprocity with Canada. 


Protective Tariffs and Public Virtue. 


The Paper Trust. 

The Evils of Special Privileges. 
Free Hides. 

The Need of Reciprocity. 

Free Raw Materials. 

Fictitious Balance of Trade. 
Wages and Protection. 

Prices and Wages. 


1896. Hon. John HE. Russell. 
1897. Sir Robert Giffen. 
1899. Franklin Pierce. 

1899. Byron W..Holt. 

1899. Byron W. Holt. 

1899. Bolton Hall. 

1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. Thomas Scanlon. 
1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. George A. Macbeth. 
1900. Thomas G. Shearman. 
1900. David A. Wells. 

1900. 

1901. Henry W. Lamb. 
1901. The Oregonian et al. 


Subsidies the Climax of Protective Su- 


perstition. 
Trust-Breeding Protection, etc. 
Fidelity to Property. 
To the American Farmer. 


Reciprocity vs. Protection Reciprocity. 1902. 


1901. Hon. John Charlton et al. 
1901. Franklin Pierce. 

1901. John Norris. 

1901. Dr. James H. Dillard. 
1901. William B. Rice. 

1902. A. B. Farquhar. 

1902. J. B. Sargent. 

1902. Hazard Stevens. 

1902. Edward Atkinson. 

1902. Byron W. Holt. 

1902. Louis F. Post. 

1902. Hon. Wm. H. Fleming, M.O. 
1902. Prof. John Bascom. 

1902. Franklin Pierce. 


Hazard Stevens. 


Free Trade and American Manufactur- 


ers. 
The Miller’s Evil Genius. 
Reciprocity. 

Free Shoes and Free Hides. 
The Steel Trust. 


Protection and the Democratic Party. 


1902. Henry Ware Allen. 
1902. William C. Edgar. 
1903. Edward Atkinson. 
1903. Charles H. Jones. 
1904. Byron W. Holt. 
1904. Louis R. Ehrich. 


The Present Position of the Doctrine 


of Free Trade. 
The Fruits of American Protection. 
Free Trade vs. Revenue Tariff. 
The American Wage Standard. 
(A Congressional Speech.) 
The Wool Schedule. 
(A Congressional Speech.) 
The Cotton Schedule. 
(A Congressional Speech.) 


Free Trade Broadside, Bound Volume, 17 numbers, $2. 


“The Real Meaning of Protection,” by 
B. G. M. Baskett, Secretary to The In- 
ternational Free Trade League. Price, 
10 cents. 


“A Substitute for the Tariff Upon 
Imports.” By John Bigelow. A pam- 
phlet. privately, printed. A limited num- 
ber for sale.’ Price, 25 cents. 


1905. Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
1906. John A. Hobson. 
1911. Louis R. Ehrich. 
1911. Hon. William C. Redfield. 
1911. Hon Henry George, Jr. 
-1911. Hon. William C. Redfield. 
“The Tariff and the Farmer.” By S. 
Payson Perry. Price, 25 cents. 
“The Whole Hog Book.” By J. W. 


Bengough. A Rendering into words of 
One Syllable of Henry George’s “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” Illustrated by 
the Author. Price, 15 cents. 

“Tariff “Teachers Cross-Examined.” 
By George Brickett. Price, 10 cents. 


THE REAL MEANING. 


A new work on _ political economy 
ought to do one of three things; (1) 
collect and summarize a topic; (2) 


supply new material and statistics to 
support or refute existing theories; or 
(3) propose new theories and points of 
view on old questions. 

The ‘Argument for Debaters,” now 
running in the Broadside, is a consist- 
ent attempt at collecting and summar- 
izing the tariff theories. The Broadside 
itself aims to keep abreast of the times 
with up-to-date material. The Free 
Trader, of England, is doing this even 
better. Other current journals help 
to fill this field of endeavor. 

Very recently there have been sey- 
eral noteworthy examples of the third 
class above mentioned. One is a 
pamphlet by B. G. M. Baskett, Secre- 
tary of the International Free Trade 
League, entitled “The Real Meaning of 
Protection.” A few copies of this pam- 
phlet are to be had of the American 
Free Trade League at 10 cents each. 

Mr. Baskett, as the author of a mon- 
ograph should, takes a single view- 
point in his treatment of the subject. 
And this viewpoint is a new one, which 
might be termed: “The Individual ys- 
Abstractions.” Protectionists are fond 
of leaving the open fields of facts and 
concrete arguments, where they are no 
match for the cold logic of the tariff 
abolitionists, and of taking refuge in 
the trackless undergrowth of abstract 
phraseology. Catch-words are their 
surest snares for the unwary. 

Mr. Baskett does economies a service 
by exposing a certain related group of 
these snares. The nation, he tells us, 
is not distinct from the individuals that 
compose it. How, then, can a nation 
benefit from a system which puts a 
tax burden on a hundred individual 
citizens, for every one that it subsi- 
dizes. ; 

A trade is composed of individuals. 
Protection benefits, not the whole trade, 
but the trader who owns it. Let us get 
away from the fallacy of thinking that 
we can benefit trades and nations by 


injuring their constituent parts; and — 


‘let us get back to the old Anglo-Saxon 


principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 


“My Story,” by Tom L. Johnson, il- 
lustrated. Price $2.00; by mail 20 cents 
extra. : 


“The Tariff in Our Times,” by Ida M. 
Tarbell, one of our Vice-Presidents, is. 
an interesting historical work. It will 
be fully reviewed in our next number. 
Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


“Can we afford to do what foreign 
paupers can do so well for us?”—Dan- 


lel Webster. 
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Taft's Message 


In his message, after referring briefly 
to the creation of the Tariff Board, 
President Taft says: 

“In my message of Aug. 17, 1911, ac- 
companying the veto of the wool bill, 
I said that, in my judgment, schedule 
K should be. revised and the rates re- 
duced. My message was based on the 
grounds that the Tariff Board would 
make, in December, a detailed report 
on wool and wool manufacturers, with 
special reference to the relation of the 
existing rates of duties to relative costs 
here and abroad. Public policy and a 
fair regard to the interests of the pro- 
ducers and the manufacturers on the 
one hand, and of the consumers on the 
other, demanded that legislation should 
not be hastily enacted in the absence 
of such information; that I was not 
myself possessed at the time of ade- 
quate knowledge of the facts to deter- 
mine whether or not the proposed act 
was in accord with my pledge to sup- 
port a fair and reasonable protective 
policy; that such legislation might 
prove only temporary and inflict upon 
a great industry the evils of continued 
uncertainty. 

“I now herewith submit a report of 
the Tariff Board on schedule K. The 
board is unanimous in its findings. On 
the basis of these findings | now rec- 
ommended that Congress proceed to a 
consideration of this schedule with a 
view to its revision and a general re- 
duction of its rates. 

“The report shows that the present 
method of assessing the duty on raw 
wool—that is, by a specific rate on the 
grease pound (i. e. unscoured)—operates 
to exclude wools of high shrinkage in 
scouring but fine quality from the Amer- 
ican market and thereby lessens the 
range of wools available to the domes- 
tic manufacturer; that the duty on 
scoured wool of thirty-three cents per 
pound is prohibitory and operates to 
exclude the importation of clean, low- 
priced foreign wools of inferior grades, 
which are nevertheless valuable mate- 
rial for manutacturing and which can- 
not be imported in the grease because 
of their heavy shrinkage. Such wools, 
if imported, might be used to displace 
the cheap substitutes now in use. 

“To make the preceding paragraph a 
little plainer, take the instance of a 
hundred pounds of first-class wool im- 
ported under the present duty, which is 
eleven cents a pound. That would make 
the duty on the hundred pounds $11. 
The merchandise part of the wool thus 
imported is the weight of the wool of 
this hundred pounds atter scouring. If 
the wool shrinks eighty per cent as 
some wools do, then the duty in such 


a case would amount to $11 on twenty 
pounds of scoured. This, of course, 
would be prohibitory. If the wool 
shrinks only fifty per cent it would be 
$11 on fifty pounds of wool, and this is 
near to the average of the great bulk 
ot wools that are imported from Aus- 
tralia, which is the principal source of 
our imported wool. 

“These discriminations could be over- 
come by assessing a duty in ad valorem 
terms, but this method 1s open to the ob- 
jection, first that it increases adminis- 
trative difficulties and tends to decrease 
revenue through under valuations; and 
second, that as prices advance, the ad 
valorem rate increases the duty per 
pound at the time when the consumer 
most needs relief and the producer can 
best stand competition; while if prices 
decline the duty is decreased at the 
time when the consumer is least bur- 
dened by the price and the producer 
most needs protection. 

“Another method of meeting the 
difficulty of taxing the grease pound 
is to assess a specific duty on grease 
wool in terms of its scoured content. 
This obviates the chief evil of the pres- 
ent system, namely, tne discrimination 
due to different shrinkages and thereby 
tends greatly to equalize the duty. 
The board reports that this method is 
feasible in practice and could be ad- 
ministered without great expense. The 
scoured content of the wool is the basis 
on which users of wool make their 
calculations, and a duty of this kind 
would fit the usages of the trade. One 
effect of this method of assessment 
would be that, regardless of the rate of 
duty, there would be an increase in the 
supply and variety of wool by making 
available the American market wools of 
both low and fine quality now excluded. 

“The report shows in detail the 
difficulties involved in attempting to 
state in categorical terms the cost of 
wool production and the great differ- 
ences in cost as between different re- 
gions and different types of wool. It is 
found, however, that, taking varieties 
in account, the average cost of produc- 
tion for the whole American clip is 
higher than the cost in the chief com- 
peting country by an amount some- 
what less than the present duty. 

“The report shows that the duties on 
Noils, wool wastes and shoddy, which 
are adjusted to the rate of 33 cents on 
scoured wool is prohibitory. In gen- 
eral, they are assessed at rates as high 
as, or higher, than the duties paid on 
the clean contents of wools actually 
imported. They should be reduced and 
so adjusted to the rate on wool as to 
bear their proper proportion to the real 


rate leviéd on the actual wool imports. 

“The duties on many classes of 
woolen manufacture are _ prohibitory 
and greatly in excess of the ditference 
in cost of production here and abroad. 
This is true of tops, of yarns (with the 
exception of worsted yarns of a very 
high grade) and of low and medium 
grade cloths of heavy weight. On tops 
up to 52 cents a pound in value, and 
on yarns of 65 cents in value, the rate 
is 100 per cent. with correspondingly 
higher rates for lower values. On cheap 
and medium grade cloths, the existing 
rates frequently run to 150 per cent. 
and on some cheap goods to over 200 
per cent. This is largely due to that 
part of the duty which is levied osten- 
sibly to compensate the manufacturer 
for the enhanced cost of his raw mate- 
rial due to the duty on wool. As a 
matter of fact, this compensatory duty, 
for numerous classes of goods, is much 
in excess of the amount needed for 
strict compensation. 

“On the other the findings show that 
the duty which runs to such high ad 
equivalents are prohibitory, 
since the goods are not imported, but 
that the prices of domestic fabrics are 
not raised by the full amount of duty. 
On a set of one-yard samples of six- 
teen English fabrics, which com- 
pletely excluded by the present tariff 
rates, it was found that the total for- 
eign value was $41.84, the duties which 
would have been assessed had these 
fabrics been imported $76.90, the for- 
eign value plus the amount of the duty 
$118.74, or a nominal duty of 183 per 
cent. In fact, however, practically 
identical fabrics of domestic make sold 
at the same time at $69.75, showing an 
enhanced price over the foreign market 
value of but 67 per cent. 

“Although these duties do not in- 
crease prices of domestic goods by any- 
thing like their full amount, it is none 
the less true that such prohibitive du- 
ties eliminate the possibility of foreign 
competition, even in time of scarcity. 
that they form a temptation to mon- 


valorem 


are 


opoly and conspiracies to control do- 
mestic prices, that they are much in 
excess of the difference in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad, and that they 
should be reduced to a point which ac- 
cords with this principle. 

“The findings of the board show that 
in this industry the actual manufactur- 
ing cost, aside from the question of 
the price of materials, is much higher 
in this country than it is abroad, that 
in the making of yarn and cloth the 
domestic woolen or worsted manufac- 
turer has in general no advantage in 
tue form of superior machinery or. more 


16 


efficient offset the 
wages paid in this country. The find- 
ings show that the cost of turning wool 
into yarn in this countryg,is about 
double that in the leading competing 
country, and that the cost of turning 
y.#n into cloth is somewhat more than 
double. Under the protective policy a 
great industry, involving the welfare 
of hundreds of thousands of people has 
been established despite these handi- 
caps. In recommending revision and 
reduction I therefore urge that action 
be taken with these facts in mind, to 
the end that an important and estab- 


labor to higher 


lished industry may not be jeopardized. 

“The Tariff Board reports that no 
equitable method has been found to 
levy purely specific duties on woolen 
and worsted fabrics and that, except- 
ing for a compensatory duty, the rate 
must be ad valorem on such manufac- 
It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that no flat ad valorem rate on 
such fabrics can be made to work fairly 
Any single rate which 


tures. 


and effectively. 
is high enough to equalize the differ- 
ence in manufacturing cost at home and 
abroad on highly finished goods involv- 
ing such labor would be prohibitory on 
cheaper goods, in which the labor cost 
is a smaller proportion of the total 
value. rate only ade- 
quate to difference on 
cheaper goods would remove protection 


Conversely, a 
equalize this 


from the fine goods manufactured, the 
increase in which has been one of the 
striking features of the trade’s devel- 
opment in recent years. I therefore 
recommend that in any revision the im- 
portance of a graduated scale of ad 
valorem duties on cloths be carefully 
considered and applied. 


“I venture to say that no legislative 
body has ever had presented to it a 
more complete and exhaustive report 
than this on so difficult and complicated 
a subject as the relative costs of wool 
and woolens the world over. It is a 
monument to the thoroughness, indus- 
try, impartiality, and accuracy of the 
men engaged in its They 
were chosen from both political parties 
but have allowed no partisan spirit to 


making. 


prompt or control their inquiries. They 
are unanimous in their finding. I feel 
the report been 
printed and studied the value of such a 


sure that after has 
compendium of exact knowledge in re- 
spect to this schedule of the tariff will 
convince all of the wisdom of making 
such a board permanent in order that 
it may treat each schedule of the tar- 
ifi as it has treated this and then keep 
its bureau of information up to date 
with current changes in the economic 
world. 

“It is no part of the function of the 
Tariff Board to propose rates of duty. 
Their function is merely to present 
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findings of fact on which rates of duty ~ 


may be fairly determined in the light 
of adequate knowledge in accord with 
the economic policy to be followed. 
This is what the present report does. 
The findings of fact by the board show 
ample reason for the revision down- 
ward of schedule K in accord with the 
protective principle, and present the 
data as to relative costs and prices 
from which may be determined what 
rates will fairly equalize the difference 
in production costs. I recommend that 
such revision be proceeded with at once.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

His activities in favor of Free Trade 
attracted attention not only in the 
United States, but also abroad. In 
this country he was chiefly known for 
his loyal devotion to his position as 
President of the American Free Trade 
League. He attained prominence in 
Europe as delegate to the Interna- 
tional Free Trade Congress at London 
in 1908, and again in Antwerp in 1910. 

The Broadside presents this brief 
biography for the benefit of those who 
had the misfortune not to be intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Ehrich, and in 
closing express our deep sense of loss 
at the passing of our collaborator. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
FREE TRADE LEAGUE. 

At a special meeting of the American 
Free Trade League, Friday, Oct. 27th, 
the following resolution was passed in 
memory of the President, Louis. R. 
Ehrich: 

“Just when the American Free Trade 
League is gathered together for a spe- 
cial meeting to rejoice over the recent 
rapid progress of our cause and to plan 
for its further advancement, we are 
shocked and saddened by the sudden 
news that our beloved President and 
fellow-worker is no longer with us. 

“Louis R. Ehrich was thoroughly de- 
voted to the work of freeing our trade 
from the shackles of the tariff. Al- 
though an active business man, he 
showed his true citizenship and stead- 
fastness to civie ideals, by giving un- 
stintedly his time and money to the 
cause he loved. 

“Not only our League, but the whole 
country and the great world of com- 
merce have lost a patriot. 

“Tt is for us, the living, to be here 
dedicated to that unfinished task which 
he has thus far so nobly advanced.’ Let 
the memory of our cheerful, unselfish 
comrade spur us on to the victory for 
which he labored.” 


“What is a boomerang, Papa?” 

“Well, an excellent example is making 
a high tariff campaign in a State elec- 
tion.” ; 


SOME APT QUOTATIONS. 
Collected by Miss Bessie Bainbridge. 
(Key #47.) 

Mr. Gladstone says:—‘Look.at what 
protection has done to the American 
shipping industry. America has a vast 
coast line, and on the east, a sea-faring 
population, men with spirit of adven- 
ture, descended from the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers, and not afraid to go down to the 
sea in ships. Forty years ago, before 
the Americans adopted protection, 
they did the main part of their carry- 
ing trade in their own ships. Who does 
it today? Britain does it. While 
American shipping has diminished by 
something like two-thirds, British ship- 
ping has doubled in value, and more 
than doubled in efficiency and carrying 
power.” 
(Key f.48.-) 

Henry Ward Beecher says:—‘I re- 
ject the doctrine of ‘Protection’ as op- 
posed not only to the principles of lib- 
erty but to the essential principles of 
Christianity. I regard it as in its very 
essence anti-Christian and _ immoral. 
And the fact that such theories as have 
been advanced by hign protectionists 
have found so much favor in this coun- 
try is not creditable to its Christian 
character. The fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity is that all men are 
brethren. The fundamental doctrine of 
protectionism is that all men are not 
brethren. Christianity teaches that all 
men, in all parts of the world, should 
love each other. Protectionism teaches 
that all men on one side of an imagin- 
ary line should hate, or at least disre- 
gard, all who live on the other side of 
that line.’—(Speech, New York, 1883.) 


(Key #2.) 

Mr. Edward Atkinson says:—“I think 
the word (tariff) originated from the 
policy of the pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean, who went out from the port of 
Tarifa to plunder peaceful commerce. 
They compromised their opportunities 
for indiscriminate plunder by substi- 
tuting a fixed rate of compensation on 
all the merchant vessels that passed by 
Tarifa, instead of taking the whole 
cargo, thus making the revenue perma- 
ment, and leaving to the merchant 
enough profit to induce him to continue 
his commercial enterprise.” 

(Key #45.) 

Voltaire, who broke so many human 
fetters, says:—‘The two pivots of the 
wealth of a state, be it little or great, 
are freedom of trade, and freedom of 
conscience.” 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC. 
Ten mills make one trust. 
Ten trusts make one tariff. 
Ten tariff schedules make 
millionaires. 
Many millionaires make one Senate. 


many 
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A Rare 


HENRY GEORGE’S GREAT WORK, 


“PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE” 
2 Copies for 5 cents 


Twenty years ago Henry George’s “Protection or Free Trade” 
was printed in the Congressional Record by the cleverness of the 
late Tom L: Johnson and five other Congressmen, under the “leave 
to print” privilege during a Congressional debate on wool. Being 
a part of the Congressional Record, it can be sent through the mails 
free under the Congressional frank. 

In the second presidential campaign between Grover Cleveland 
and Benjamin Harrison, funds were raised by popular subscription 
to get out a special edition of this book; and one million sixty-two 
thousand copies were printed and circuiated, contributing ma- 
terially to the election of President Cleveland and a Democratic 
House of Representatives. 

One of the greatest tariff struggles in the history of the United 
States is now pending. The people are crying for light on the ques- 
tion of the tariff. In order that history may repeat. itself, the Jo- 
seph Fels Fund Commission are raising mcney for another million 
edition. They are in need of contributions for this. The American 
ree Trade League has ‘offered the assistance of the columns of 
the Broadside in helping this movement. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive contributions in any sums to help deiray the cost of printing, 
and orders for copies in any amount. 

This remarkable book has never sold tor less than fifty cents a 
copy ; but may now be had at two copies for five cents, printed on 
This is no cheap pamphlet. 


eood quality paper. We suggest that 


you send a dollar and get forty copies. Raise as much money as 
you can and circulate as many copies as pessible in your neighbor- 
hood. You can give an added aid to circulation by asking your Con- 
eressman to send the book out under his own Congressional frank. 

Remittances may be made in currency, check, draft, Post-office 
orders or postage stamps. In smaller amounts under one dollar, 


postage stamps preferred. Send your orders and money at once to: 
MILLION ‘EDITION, 
The Joseph Fels Fund, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AMERICAN FREE TRADE LEAGUE, 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Published and Edited by the 


American Free Trade League 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Object.—The Overthrow of the Protect- 
ive System. 


Committee in Charge: 


HARVEY N. SHEPARD 

ERVING WINSLOW 

JUDD EE, DEWEY 

ROGER SHERMAN HOAR, Ex-Off. 


Subscription 25c. Per Year. 
Single Copies 10c. 
Issued Quarterly. 


Entered as Second-class Matter, Janu- 
ary 11,1912, at the Postoffice at Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 


LATIN AMERICA. 


Reciprocity will not down. Now 
that Canada has given the cold shoul- 
der to the United States, chiefly be- 
cause of the fallacious idea that a bar- 
gain cannot benefit both parties there- 
to, it is remarkable with what speed 
American attention is turning south- 
ward. 

We ought to have looked southward 
before. Here lie some of the most 
fruitful countries of the world. Al- 
ready, a few American firms have dis- 
covered a splendid market there for 
American goods, and are carefully 
keeping this discovery to themselves. 
Every Peon of the fields, when he rises 
to the dignity of a pair of suspenders, 
uses President suspenders. When he 
gets a little farm of his own and can 
afford a watch, he buys a Waltham 
watch. Every machete that he uses 
(these tools are as indispensable to the 
Latin American as a pocket knife is to 
us) is made by a certain Connecticut 
firm. In the evening in the cities and 
on the fincas, one can hear floating 
through the moonlight the sound of a 
Spanish serenade by a Victor phono- 
graph. Every Latin American apothe- 
cary carries a line of Detroit medicines. 
But apart from these and a few other 
examples, American business-houses 
seem totally ignorant of the opportuni- 
ties open to them. 

And then, there are the converse op- 
portunities of trade. The United Fruit 
Company has risen from a small con- 
cern of only a few thousand dollars 
capital to a millionaire organization 
by bringing into the United States the 
fruit products, principally bananas, of 
Latin America. The pest coffee in the 
world is grown by Latin Americans. 
Yet Americans do not seem to realize 
the existence of many food products of 
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these countries which could be brought 
into the United States more cheaply 
than they could be imported from else- 
where or raised here. As a single in- 
stance of this may-be cited beef, chiefly 
of Argentine. 

These Latin American people combine 
the culture of old Spain with the pro- 
gressiveness of America. Years before 
the landing of the Mayflower at Ply- 
mouth Rock, when imassachusetts was 
still a howling wilderness, the best cul- 
ture of Kurope was already in Latin 
America. And now, without losing 
anything of this culture, they have be- 
come thoroughly Americanized like our- 
selves. 

Europe is aware of the existence of 
Latin America.’ A steady stream of 
vessels carries their trade to and from 
Europe. Their rich men are among the 
leaders of European society. And now 
at last the United States is beginning 
to wake up and realize that we have 
more in common with these people than 
Europe has, and that we can get their 
trade if we will treat them fairly. 

The newspapers are full of talk about 
reciprocity with Central America. The 
Broadside urges that the people take 
this up; and that, in preparation for 
commerce with our neighbors, the Span- 
ish language, and more particularly the 
Andalusian branch of it, be encouraged 
in our schools. Every possible extension 
of American trade should be promoted. 
Let us have Latin American reciprocity. 


A NEW PARTY. 

A new political party is in contem- 
plation. William J. Gibson,a New York 
attorney, and an enthusiastic member 
of our League, is planning the forma- 
tion of a Free Trade Party, for the 
purpose of leading members of Congress 
and Senators, with the end that all 
tariff laws may be repealed. 

Many enthusiasts have in the past 
created what are known as third parties 
for the embodiment of a single idea. 
Single ideas do not go now-a-days in 
politics. There are too many things in- 
teresting the people, for them to lend 
their support to a party which does not 
take an equal interest in all the en- 
grossing political topics of the time. 

But some of the recent founders of 
third parties have conceived of a dif- 
ferent way of doing things. The great 
reforms have got by the resolution-pass- 
ing stage. 

Our business men are our leading re- 
formers. And with this change in 
the general nature of political reform, 
is coming the practice of organizing 
third-parties on the basis of endorsing 
the candidates of major Parties rather 
than of running tickets of their own. 
Such is the sensible scheme of Mr. Gib- 
son. The Free Trade Party is to ques- 
tion all candidates of both parties as 


to what theory of economics they be- 
lieve should be followed in the present 
reduction of the tariff, to which reduc- 
tion everyone except a few beneficiaries 
agree. To all candidates who stand 
for eventual free trade, with the re- 
duction of the tariff toward that end as’ 
rapidly as possible, the Free Trade 
Party will give its hearty support and 
it wishes Godspeed to Mr. Gibson and 
his Party. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BILLS. 
The Broadside refuses to state whether 


‘ or not it approves of the pending Demo- 


cratic Tariff Bills, over which there 


_ seems to be a great dispute throughout 


the country. As reductions of the tariff 
and steps toward free trade, they appear 
to be right in our line; but it is hard 
for an organization which believes in 
absolute free trade to tell whether any © 
given step in that direction is made in 
just the right way. Do not misunder- 
stand us. We are not saying that there 
can be too rapid a reduction of the tar- 
iff on any one industry. We believe 
that the reduction should be uniform, 
but we contend that this uniformity 
should be reached by speeding up the 
slow reductions to match the rapid ones, 
rather than by slowing down the rapid 
reductions so that practically nothing 
is accomplished. ; 

The Democratic leaders in Congress 
are on the ground and have made a care- 
ful study of the partieular schedules 
which they are attacking. We are sure 
of our general principle, and we have a 
sneaking feeling that these same Demo- 
cratic leaders are sure of pretty much 
the same general principles that we are. 
A good many besides us call themselves 
Free Traders. 

One thing at least is certain, if the 
tariff reduction is not at present uni- 
form, the Democratic Congress can 
make it so as soon as they get through 
with their present attack on certain 
schedules. They seem  inelined to 
“fioht it out along this line if it takes 
all summer.” 


THE BOSTON DOCKS. 

Last year’s Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture authorized the expenditure of nine 
million dollars for the development of 
the port of Boston. Evidently the Legis- 
lators believe in trade, and believe in 
doing everything they can to make trade 
easy. Appropriating money for dock fa- 
cilities without freeing trade from the 
shackles of the tariff, is like giving a 
man strengthening food so as to enable 
him to run a race with a ball-and-chain 
tied to his feet. 


If it is our policy to destroy trade, 
why spend all this money for harbor 
improvements? If, on the other hand, 
it is our policy to assist trade, why not 
free it ? We do not pause for an answer, 
as there is none. 


o 
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Letters to the Press 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
TRANSCRIPT. 


February 16, 1912. 
Editor of the Transcript, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

In your issue of February 9th, is a 
letter from Winthrop L. Marvin, Secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, replying to a 
statement made by Professor Taussig 
in his Lowell Institute lecture on the 
tariff as applied to wool and woolen 
goods. Without wishing to take the 
space of your paper for a lengthy dis- 
cussion of this much-discussed subject, 
yet I cannot resist calling the attention 
of your readers to the tactics employed 
by the Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. 

The figures quoted by Mr. Marvin in 
his reply to Professor Taussig have al- 
ready been thoroughly discredited by 
one of our leading statistical authori- 
ties, namely, the Wall Street Journal, in 
April, 1911. In reply to a letter in that 
paper, Mr. Marvin had sent the identical 
figures which he now uses in a reply to 
Professor Taussig. Mr, Marvin added 
the following words: 

“If you had been aware of the exist- 
ence of the fresh and cogent results of 
this latest official investigation by the 
employes of the Wool Association, it is 
charitable to assume that your editorial 
attack would never have been penned.” 

The reply of the Wall Street Journal 
was as follows: 

“What Mr. Marvin finds it ‘charitable 
to assume’ is that he is writing to some 
willingly gulled Congressman, and not to 
the Wall Street Journal. With the un- 
disguised object of condemning the Wil- 
son tariff of 1894, and extolling the 
Dingley act, William J. Battison, who 
compiled the wool report in Volume III 
of the twelfth census, found pretext for 
omitting from his summary the statis- 
tics of no less than 1,432 establishments, 
as follows: 


Whole number of woolen es- 
tablishments reporting (p.75) 2,653 


Omitted, for reasons given on 
pages 76 and 122: 
Hosiery and knit goods fac- 


tories (p. 76) 
Fur hat factories ......... 171 
NOG ye TUS sy ataterere alee moter 105 
Wool scouring plants ...... 25 


Educational, eleemosynary 
and penal establishments. 17 


Wool carding’ establish- 
Menta. (p. SOY. ore cert use 193 
Total establishments omitted 1,432 
False number repeated in sum- 
WAY Y, QLslULL UO. Sire access 1,221 


“With the returns thus emasculated, 
Mr. Marvin’s comparisons are hardly 
worth consideration. On page 94 of 
Volume III of the census of 1900 it is 
stated that the consumption of wool in 
the United States in 1890 was 548,167,- 
332 pounds, and in 1900, 483,865,236 
pounds (corrected by Mr. Battison to 
523,514,833 pounds). So that if the 
quantity consumed in 1909 was only 
474,751,000 pounds, the woolen industry 
is manifestly dwindling, as it has been 
doing for 60 years.” 


The American Free Trade League can- 
not understand why the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers con- 
tinues to quote discredited figures, 
which they know are discredited. - 

Very truly yours, 
ROGER SHERMAN HOAR, 
Secretary. 


The figures referred to are as fol- 
lows (we quote from Mr. Marvin) : 

“T think that you will find some in- 
terest in the already published prelimi- 
nary report of the Federal Census Bu- 
reau on woolen and worsted manufac- 
turing. These impartial Federal statis- 
ticians show that the amount of wool, 
foreign and domestic, consumed in 
American woolen and worsted mills in- 
creased from 330,179,000 pounds in 1899 
to 474,751,000 pounds in 1909—a gain of 
44 per cent; that the use of cotton yarns 
in woolen mills increased from 35,343,000 
pounds to 39,169,000 pounds—a gain of 
only 11 per cent; that the use of raw 
cotton in woolen mills decreased from 
40,245,000 pounds to 20,055,000 pounds, 
a falling off of 50 per cent, and a marked 
lessening of the use of cotton in domes- 
tic cotton goods of mixed wool and cot- 
ton as a whole; that the use of. pur- 
chased shoddy decreased from 33,037,000 
pounds to 21,554,000 pounds—a falling 
off of 35 per cent. and that the use of 
shoddy made in the mills decreased from 
35,626,000 pounds to 32,067,000 pounds— 
a falling off to 10 per cent.” 


THE TRANSCRIPT REPLIED TO US. 


February 17, 1912. 
Roger Sherman Hoar, Esq., 

Dear sir: This whole wool question 
seems to be one of internal controversy, 
and we do not believe we care to use 
the enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
The Editor. 


In other words, the Transcript is per- 
fectly willing to give space for the at- 
tempts of a Tariff Beneficiary to down 


a Free Trader; but not when the tables 
are turned, and a Free Trader has the 
goods on a Tariff Beneficiary. We are 
sorry that the Transcript permitted Mr. 
Marvin, and his Association, to use 
figures which he knew had been dis- 
credited and then TO GET AWAY 
Wile tT: 


MISLEADING HIS MOTHER. 


March 16, 1912. 
To the Editor Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Curtiss Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest the article 
on the tariff in your series entitled 
“His Letters To His Mother.” I also 
notice your editorial annotation as fol- 
lows: “The aim of these ‘letters” is to 
make clear, for the benefit of women, in 
an impartial way, the great questions 
that are uppermost in discussion today 
and vital in their import. These ‘letters’ 
are explanatory, pure and simple—not 
argumentative; and so ‘answers’ or 
other ‘presentations’ of the same subject 
are not invited and cannot be printed.” 

It is certainly wise of you to refuse 
to become involved in any controversies 
over the views expressed in this series. 
But, on the other hand, do you not 
think it would be better to give in con- 
nection with these articles, references 
on disputed points, so that the reader 
might be able to study further on mat- 
ters in which there is a clear division of 
opinion? 

For instance, your article on the tar- 
iff contains statements which no Pro- 
tectionist would allow to pass unchal- 
lenged and other statements which no 
Free Trader would allow to pass unchal- 
lenged. It is evident that your author 
intends to be absolutely fair, or he 
would not thus have attacked the most 
cherished ideas of both sides, but fair- 
ness does not consist in presenting one 
side of half the phases of a subject and 
the opposite side of the remaining half. 
It would be more fair and more instruc- 
tive to present both points of view, or at 
least in presenting one point of view to 
give references to the other. 

I wish to congratulate your author on 
pointing out the clear distinction be- 
tween a revenue tariff and a protective 
tariff. This is in line with Key 43 
of the American Free Trade League’s 
system of annotation, as printed in the 
Free Trade Broadside. 

I also wish to take exception to the 
his use of the old protective sophistry of 


(Continued, p. 16, col. 3) 
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The Cost of Protection 


By Geo. Brickett, Author of “Tariff Teachers Cross-Examined.” 


Key 460. 
In order to prove arithmetically the 
cost of protecting an industry it is nec- 


essary that every statistic shall be given. — 


The enactment of the Payne tariff and 
its effect have given us every particular 
so that the present cost of protecting 
the hosiery industry may be figured al- 
most exactly. . 

Representative Payne in his speech be- 
fore the House, May 12, 1910, gave an 
extended and exhaustive explanation of 
the revising of the duty on stockings. 
He said: “Turning to our books on 
import duties on stockings we found 
that of certain grades two-thirds of all 
the stockings worn by all women and 
children in the country were made in 
Germany, although we had the machin- 
ery here to make them’; we had the fac- 
tories, we had the skilled’ young women 
to do the business, and 30,000 or 40,000 
of those young women were walking up 
and down the streets, working only one- 
half time.” “Well, we raised the duty 
and we set these girls at work, and no 
svoman has paid one farthing more for 
her stockings since the law went into 
effect than she did before.” “These girls 
work full time now.” “I would be 
ashamed to look an honest working wo- 
man in the face if I had not stood for 
that increase of 1.8 cents a pair on 
stockings.” 

Representative Payne was chairman 
of the committee that constructed the 
Act which was approved August 5, 1909. 
It had been in effect more than nine 
months. It had been denounced. There 
was not a man in the United States 
more competent than Mr. Payne to 
speak in defence of a protective tariff, 
and, in his exposition of past and present 
conditions of stocking manufacture in 
this country, he has made the clearest 
argument for protection possible. 


We do not question his statistics. 
There should be no doubt that the in- 
crease of duty on stockings has given 
work to 40,000 women, more or less. If 
that fact be the end of study, the stu- 
dent may be excused for being a protec- 
tionist. The argument of Mr. Payne 
should be examined closer. 

The tariff of 1897—the Dingley tariff 
—imposed a duty of 65 cents on a dozen 
pairs of stockings valued at one dollar 
or less. This means that Americans 
who bought German stockings for one 
dollar per dozen pairs had to pay our 
government 65 cents, thus making them 
cost the importer $1.65. As two-thirds 
of this grade were imported under the 
Dingley tariff, it is evident that we paid 


$1.65 for stockings valued at one dollar. 
It may be proper here to say we are 
giving manufacturer’s price. 

By the experience of ten years, it is 
proved that the duty of 65 cents is not 
to protect fully the sale of 
American made stockings, for our manu- 
facturers supplied only one-third of our 
wants. If they could have sold their 
productions for less than $1.65 a dozen 
pairs they would have supplied more of 
The conclusion is that under 


enough 


our wants. 


‘the Dingley tariff all the women and 


children in the country who wore this 
grade of stockings paid $1.65 for goods 
valued at one dollar. 

The Payne tariff increased the duty 
on this grade from the Dingley rate, 65 
cents a dozen to the Payne rate 85 
cents. Under the present law the im- 
porter of German stockings valued at 
one dollar, or less, per dozen pairs must 
pay 85 cents to the government, thus 
making the cost $1.85, and, as our manu- 
facturers could supply at $1.65, the duty 
85 cents holds the American market for 
American manufacturers, that market 
being the American women and children 
who buy. 

This gives us a basis for figuring the 
exact cost of protecting the sale of 
American made stockings. If admitted 
free German stockings would cost one 
dollar a dozen pairs and government 
would not receive revenue. The duty of 
85 cents protects the sale of American 
stockings at $1.65 and government does 
not receive revenue. This demonstrates 
that the exact cost of protecting this 
grade is 65 cents a dozen pairs today, 
which price may be advanced to $1.80 
thereby advancing the cost of protection. 

Who pays this cost of protecting the 
sale of American made stockings? All 
the women and children in the country 
who wear this grade. The census of 1900 
gives the number of female teachers, 
musicians, laborers, nurses, laundresses, 
servants, bookkeepers, saleswomen, sten- 
ographers, housekeepers, clerks, ete. 


5,319,912 
Number of married women — 13,813,787 
Number of widows 2,717,839 


Number of children under 15 


L 
years of age 


y 26,124,095 


Total 47,976,523 
These are the 47 million women and 
children who were wearing this grade of 


stockings as found by Representative : 
Payne on turning to his books on import ‘ 


duties on stockings. These are the hon- 
est women and children who now protect 
the sale of American stockings thereby 
giving employment to 40,000 women. 


How much does it cost these honest 
women and children to protect the in- 
dustry that employs the 40,000 women? 
As Mr. Payne said the price of this 
grade of stockings has not been in- 
creased it is evident there has not been 
an increase of cost of materials, wages, 
and miscellaneous expenses. Therefore 
we can figure the work of the 40,000 
from “Statistical Abstract of the United — 
States 1910 No. 110” showing the work, 
wages, and value of productions of 
103,715 operatives in 1905. 
The 40,000 produced at $1.65 $52,666,400 
The 40,000 produced at $1.00 31,919.030 


The protected price exceeded 
the free price 20.647,370 
The wages of the 40,000 were 12,162,570 


$8,484,800 

It cost the female teachers, servants, 
bookkeepers, ete., to give employment to 
the girls who had been working only 
one-half time, eight million dollars more 
than the entire wages paid to the 
40,000. This is the cost of protecting 
two-thirds of this grade of stockings, 
and the cost of protecting three-thirds 
would be $12,727,200 more than the en- 
tire wages of the operatives. 

When we imported two-thirds of 
these stockings, they were bought by the 
women who wore them. These buyers 
had to be employed to earn money to 
pay for them. Starting a hosiery fac- 
tory did not put them at work. They 
were keeping up the high standard of 
living for American wage earners. The 
employment of 40,000 women in our 
hosiery factories in 1909 did not give 
these buyers the high standard of living 
they practiced before 1909, but it took 
away a portion of their earnings and 
thereby lowered their standard. 

These nurses, teachers, stenographers, 
etc., are the honest working women 
Mr. Payne would be ashamed to look 
in the face if he had not stood for a 
law forcing them to pay the entire 
wages of 40,000 other women and, in ad- 
dition, give the managers of the hosiery 
industry $8,484,800 yearly more than the 
value of their productions. A free 
trader would be ashamed to look \these 
honest working women in the face if he 
should be under a partizan obligation to 
praise a law so unjust. 

The reader needs not fear that he is 
reading “only a free trader’s theory.” 
We have been examining the protection- 
ist’s theory that prosperity of an indus- 
try supported by a protected tariff is a — 
benefit to all other industries, and it is 
left entirely to the reader to discover or 
to fail to discover how the prosperity of 
40,000 female operatives is a benefit to 
female teachers, servants, dressmakers, 
or any industry excepting the hosiery. — 
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A Tariff Argument for Debaters 


Part III (Continued). 
Protective Tariff Indefensible. 
Hs. 

The war-breeding effects of the tariff 
are another example of destroying the 
balance of nature. The natural ten- 
dency of the present day is toward uni- 
versal peace. Yet the tariff, with its 
maximum and schedules, 
causes industrial war and bad feelings 
between The bad _ feelings 
make war more likely, and we must 
have large navies to be prepared for 
war. Also we must have large navies 
to make other nations respect us and 
not discriminate against our commerce. 
Thus both of these reasons for a large 
navy are seen to emanate from the 
erection of unnatural tariff walls be- 
tween nations. This war breeding ef- 
fect of the tariff is bad enough in it- 
self, but it reaches even farther. For 
a large navy necessitates a merchant 
marine, which has been made impos- 
sible by another ramification of the tar- 
iff, as we have just seen. If it weren’t 
for the tariff we should at least have a 


minimum 


nations. 


merchant marine, and we might not need ~ 


it. But as it is, we need it, haven’t got 
it, and resort to a burdensome subsidy. 
Great are the ramifications of evil re- 
sulting from upsetting the balance of 
nature. 

£49. 

The tariff retards the growth of civ- 
ilization. This is not only due to the 
war-breeding effects which we have just 
discussed, but also its restricting effect 
on trade. As we saw a short time ago, 
trade has been the cause of most of the 
world progress, and has been the means 
of disseminating the rest. Therefore it 
is plain that anything that restricts 
trade, retards civilization. 


#50. 


And now let us pause for a moment 
in the discussion of the evils of this 
tariff system, and ask ourselves what 
show of authority our Federal govern- 
ment has for levying a protective tariff. 
We saw, in the discussion of the revenue 
features of the tariff, how far it went 
beyond the legitimate scope of taxation. 
The Federal Constitution distinctly 
enumerates the objects for which a tax 
may be levied, and these enumerated 
objects do not include protection. The 
Constitution says: 

“The Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

This has generally been construed to 
mean: “The Congress shall have power 
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to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excises, for the purpose 
of paying the debts and providing for 
the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States.” In other 
words the power to tax is expressly 
limited to taxation for the above 
enumerated purposes. 

The general welfare clause of this 
section of the Constitution has been 
used as an excuse for stretching the 
power to levy a revenue tariff, so that 
it includes the power to levy a protec- 
tive tariff. This is not logical, and 
probably not legally defensible. 

The general welfare clause should be 
construed with relation to its context. 
There is a legal doctrine known as 
‘noscitur a sociis,” which means that 
a word is known by the company it 
keeps. Paying the debts can be accom- 
plished only by the appropriation of 
money. Providing for the common de- 
fense can be accomplished only by the 
appropriation of money. Therefore, the 
meaning of the welfare clause is that 
Congress shall have power to appro- 
priate money for the general welfare of 
the United States, and to raise this 
money by the various enumerated forms 
of taxation. In other words, this gene- 
ral welfare clause is merely declaratory 
of the Common Law right of sovereigns 
to rais monye for public purposes. 

The Constitution of the Federal Gov- 


ernment must be strictly construed. 
Under it the Federal -Government 
may claim no powers except those 
expressly given. This rule of con- 


struction is different from that applic- 
able to state constitutions, under which 
each state has all the powers, which are 
not expressly therein prohibited to it. 
The difference arises out of our peculiar 
Federated form of government. 

Having seen that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no more powers under the 
Constitution with relation to taxes than 
the Common Law attributes of sov- 
ereignty, and perhaps less, let us con- 
sider what are the limits of the Com- 
mon Law right of taxation. A Legis- 
lature has no power to impose taxes 
on the people for any other than a pub- 
lic purpose, aS we have seen earlier in 
this argument. The power to tax is 
not legally exercised, if exercised for the 


-a revenue 


benefit of private persons or in aid of 
private uses or enterprises, even where 
there is no express constitutional pro- 
hibition. If the purpose is not such as 
to justify taxation, no stress of cir- 
cumstances, no inherent importance or 
desirability bring it within the 
scope of legislative power. Public bene- 
fit must be direct and immediate, not 
remote and incidental. Whether the 
particular purpose is public, in the sense 
ot being a legitimate object of taxa- 
tion, is a question to be determined in 
the first instance by the Legislature; 
but the decision of the Legislature is 
not conclusive ,and may be reviewed by 
the Courts. 

We must remember the clear distince- 
tion between a revenue tariff and a pro- 
tective tariff, which was pointed out 
at the beginning of this argument. 
With this distinction in mind, and con- 
sidering the strict limitations of the 
Federal taxing power, it must be plain 
that there is absolutely no authority 
in the Constitution for the Congress 
to levy a protective tariff. Calling a 
protective tariff a revenue tariff, as is 
customary to do in entitling congres- 
sional acts, makes absolutely no differ- 
ence. Compare entitling as a revenue 
measure, a bill for the government to 
engage in some socialistic form of ac- 
tivity. Calling such a bill a revenue 
measure would be a lot nearer the 
truth than calling a protective tariff 
measure, and yet would 
be indefensible. In construing bills, the 
Courts are not bound by the titles. 

The constitutional lawyers of the tar- 
iff beneficaries will probably argue that 
none of these general rules of taxation 
apply to the case of the tariff, for these 
rules relate to the expending of the 
money received by taxation, whereas the 
money which protects the tariff bene- 
ficiaries does not pass through govern- 
ment hands at all. To this there is 
the obvious reply, that there is no dif- 
ference whether the Government col- 
lects money and pays it to a private 
concern in the form of a bounty, or 
whether the Government forces a direct. 
payment of tribute to the beneficiary. 

Thus we see that a tariff for protec- 
tive purposes is unconstitutional, for 
the reason that the Constitution gives 
the Congress no power to levy a protec- 
tive tariff, and for the further reasom 
that taxation of the public for private 
purposes is indefensible. 


#1. 

Another objection to the protective 
tariff is that it fosters Trusts. The 
Trusts both exist by monopoly and cause 
monopoly; it operates inacircle. Some 


can 


6 


competitors allow themselves to be as- 
similated. Some resist and are annihi- 
lated. One fate or the other is inevit- 
able to all competitors. But still prices 
are kept down andthe people protected 
by foreign competition. So as long as 
competition exists, the Trusts must keep 
their prices down or be undersold and 
lose their hold on the market. If an 
aspiring concern could only send its 
competitors to Mars or Hades, it could 
then raise prices as high as the traffic 
would bear, and this is practically what 
the Trusts do with foreign competition. 
They disregard it. They shut it out by 
means of the tariff, so that so far as 
this country is concerned, it is non- 
existent. Then they can raise their 
prices at will and with nothing to fear 
from abroad, they can devote their en- 
ergies to subdoing domestic competitors. 

Why legislate against the Trusts? 
Why behead the hydra? Why not at- 
tack the tariff, the mother of the Trusts. 
We cry for free competition as a remedy 
for Trusts. We split up the Trusts 
into their constituent companies and try 
by legislative and executive action, to 
force competition, between these parts, 
ignoring the plain fact that it is impos- 
sible to force a monopoly to compete with 
itself. We.cry for competition. If we 
really want competition, let us attempt 
the only kind of competition that is now 
possible, namely foreign competition. 
‘Take the tariff off trust-made goods. If 
any given Trust is a natural and bene- 
beneficial industry it will survive in spite 
of the competition, and will give the 
people its products at a lower rate. But 
if it has been a parasite, it will perish, 
and the people will be better off without 
it. 

And when we adopt the principle of 
taking the tariff off trust-made goods, 
Jet us remember that the present trust- 
made goods were not trust-made goods 
before the tariff created the Trusts. 
Let us take the tariff off all potentially 
trust-made goods, before they become 
trust-made. 

In other words, take the tariff off 
everything, lest Trusts be engendered. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 


fp 92. 

Another objection to the protective 
tariff is that it makes business un- 
stable. This point was touched on pre- 
viously in our discussion of a. tariff 
for revenue, when we showed that even 
a revenue tariff is a source of danger 
to business. 

A large part of our business owes 
its existence to the tariff. This business 
ramifies through the finances of our 
country, like the roots of a cancerous 
growth. The cancer continues to spread 
and sap the life of the whole commer- 
cial structure and yet every touch to 


{ 
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the cancer produces a wide-felt disturb- 
ance. An increase of the tariff aggre- 
vates the cancer, decrease of the tariff 
temporarily disturbs surrounding busi- 
ness. 

Thus each threatened tariff revision 
disturbs the stock market and brings 
thousands of business men up in arms. 
They cry that we should take the tariff 
out of politics. Why? Because the stabil- 
ity of the country’s business ought not 
to be so absolutely dependent upon ma- 
chine politics. And yet, as long as we 
have a tariff, just so long must it be 
either in politics up to its neck, or else 
beyond popular control, which would 
amount to taxation without representa- 
tion, and would therefore be unendur- 
able in a democratic republic. 

Undoubtedly, business stability is too 
dependent upon politics. Then why 
won’t our business men see the light 


and work for the establishment of a 
self-supporting business, dependent upon 
nothing but American energy and natu- 
ral demand? Business ought not to be 
dependent on “the foot-ball of politics.” 
But business will never be taken out of 
politics until the connecting link be- 
tween business and political disturbance, 
namely the tariff, is totally destroyed. 


Hf93. 


So far we have been discussing the 
effect of the tariff upon business and 
general welfare. Now let us consider 
for a few moments its effect upon men. 
Human rights are more important than 
property rights. Men’s souls are more 
important than men’s comfort. The 
most necessary question to consider in 
balancing up the good and evil of any 
system is: what are its moral effects; 
in other words, are men better or worse 
for it? Oneof the severest indictments 
of the tariff is that it encourages the 
worst human traits. 

First, it has a bad moral effect on 
business men. It destroys the self-re- 
spect of those who flock to Washington 
to beg Congress to let them guzzle at 
the public trough. Men who have spent 
their lives at home minding their own 
business and developing themselves into 
the frank aggressive American type, 


have been forced into the atmosphere 
which requires them to be sleek, ob- 
sequious and tricky. No man can carry 
on the kind of lobbying done on the 
tariff, without losing his sense of de-— 
cency. Men leave their business to hang 
around the Legislative corridors. They 
are forced to employ and associate with, 
the lowest type of political tricksters. 
This is the type of business men that 
the tariff develops: a man unwilling to 
take his chances in a free world strug- 
gle, a man begging for special privilege. 


fpP4. : 

This same immoral effect is felt on 
the politics and Government of our na- 
tion. The tariff is one of the chief 
sources of campaign funds, the con- 


tributing of which debauches not only — 


the giver, but the receiver, and through 
him the whole political structure of our 
Government. 

Almost every politician has some 


large protected industry in his district, - 


some large protected industry which is 
willing to contribute immense sums of 
money for the election of a man who 
will secure for this industry the most 
of special privilege. Large numbers of 
Congressmen go to Washington with a 
political debt to pay. Not only do they 
have this political debt to pay, but they 
must provide tariff protection for their 
backers at any cost or a new man will 
be returned in their place. Each of 
these men must secure his particular 
point or points in the tariff revision. 
And to this end each must secure the 
vote of a majority of the members of 
both branches of the National Legisla- 
ture. Think of the trades that this 
involves. Think of the number of meas- 
ures that must be voted on by each of 
these men, not from the point .of. view 
of national expediency, but from the 
point of view of saving a political hide. 
Of course, there is trading on all politi- 
cal measures; but nothing, not even all 
the other matters of legislation com- 
bined, is so inducive to trading as the 
protective tariff. 


At this point let us refer to a pre- 
ceding reading, under which we showed 
that indirect taxation decreases public 
responsibility. Without confusing the 
protective and revenue phases of the 
tariff, it may be well to consider here 
how this decrease of responsibility leads 
to added political corruption. Some of 
the items of a tariff bill are for protec- 
tion and some are for revenue. Protec- 
tionists in Congress, by tinkering with 
the revenue provisions, can raise im- 
mense sums of money without their 
being felt by the people, and so can pay 
off the political debts. 

And in general, when the members 
of the community who show the great- 
est interest in politics are those who 
are fighting for self-interest, and pro- 


/ 


tection, is it any wonder that their 
representatives catch the contagion and 
fight among themselves for political 
plums? ‘This is the de vauching etfect 
of the tariff. 

#55. 

And the tariff has an immoral effect 
on citizens in general. With — business 
men fighting for tariff plunder, and with 
politicians representing them and fight- 
ing among themselves for political 
plums, the effect is bound to be felt 
throughout the whole community. 

In addition to this, there is more of 
an incentive to violate the law with re- 
lation to the tariff than with relation 
to any other legislative enactment. 
Smuggling has come to be regarded as 
eminently respectable. Now, either 
smuggling is right and the tariff is 
wrong, or smuggling is wrong and the 
tariff is right. If people defy the law 
because they believe it is not law and 
because they believe it is unjust, and if 
this defiance becomes nearly universal, 
this is a pretty sure sign that the peo- 
ple are right in this view; inasmuch as 
one of the principles of Democracy is 
that the people are usually right. But 
if the tariff is justifiable, and the people 
still universally disregard it, this is a 
sign that the tariff is producing a bad 
moral effect on the community. A good 
tree does not bear evil fruit. There is 
no escape from these two alternatives. 

ff.56. 

And now we get down to the real ob- 
ject of the tariff. Of course, the object 
of the protective tariff is not to destroy 
commerce, breed war, retard the spread 
of civilization, violate the Constitution, 
breed trusts, destroy business, and de- 
bauch business men and our citizenship 
generally. These are merely the natural 
and inevitable results of Protection. The 
real object of the protective tariff is to 
increase prices. 

Protection keeps goods out of this 
country and prevents under-selling the 
American manufacturers. If foreign 
- goods would not be thus kept out, what 
would be the point of the protected in- 
terests having a tariff at all. 

Right here it may be well to nail one 


of te Protectionist sophistries. The Pro- ' 


tectionists say that with foreign goods 
kept out, there will be an increase of 
American establishments producing the 
goods; and that this increase of estab- 
lishments will increase competition, thus 
reducing prices to a level lower than 
without the tariff. Of course, this is 
pure buncombe and bosh. The pro- 
tected manufacturers do not want com- 
petition. Competition from any source 
is abhorrent to them. They work for a 
protective tariff to prevent competition. 
Can a sensible person imagine the pro- 
tected interests wishing to increase the 
competition against them? 
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There are numerous other Protection- 
ist arguments of a similar nature, which 
may be, all grouped under the general 
heading of claiming that the increased 
price of something makes it cost less. 
when stated in plain English, such an 
argument as this needs no rebuttal; but 
when hedged about with economic terms, 
its fallacies become less apparent. A 
good rule to apply to all Protectionist 
arguments is to see if they will not re- 
duce to the contention that the more a 
thing costs the cheaper it is. When thus 
reduced to lowest terms, they will need 
no answer. 

This general heading of the tariff dis- 
cussion, namely that the tariff increases 
prices because that is its object, is the 
point on which the tariff is most gener- 
ally attacked, and with which we all are 
most familiar. Statistics on this point 
abound on every side. It is too gener- 
ally understood to need further eluci- 
dation here. 


H.57. 

One of the most common Protectionist 
sophistries, is that the foreigner pays 
the tax. If the foreigner pays the tax, 
how is it that the tariff increases prices 
to us American citizens? The Protee- 
tionists ask for an American market for 
American goods, and it is the American 
market that suffers by having to pay 
the tariff prices. ; 

Of course, the importer of foreign 
goods first pays the tax. If the im- 
porter is a foreigner, he adds the cost 
of importing to the price for which he 
sells, which is natural, thus passing it 
along to the American consumer. But 
most of the foreign goods brought into 
this country are imported by Americans, 
so that in the case of these the tax is 
not only borne by the American con- 
sumer eventually, but is borne by 
Americans in the first instance. But 
we must remember in this connection 
that the object of the protective tariff 
is to keep out foreign goods and prevent 
any possibility of the foreigner having 
anything to do with the goods, or the 
tax, or anything. Hight times as much 
protected goods are produced in this 
country as are brought in tariff-taxed 
from abroad. No foreigner has any 
chance to pay the tax on these home- 
made goods. They are forced down the 
throats of the American consumer and 
he pays the tax into the coffers of the 
tariff benficiaries. Thus we see that 
only an infinitesimal part of the cost 
we bear is raised by the tariff laying 
any burden on any foreigner even in the 
first instance; and that, in the few cases 
in which there is any burden on a for- 
eigner by reason of the tariff, he is able 
to pass it along to the American con- 
sumer almost automatically. 


58. 


By increasing the cost of the goods 


7 


that we buy, the tariff decreases the 
value of our purchasing medium, This 
is a hard idea for some people to under- 
stand, who think of a dollar being 
worth a dollar all of the time. If dur- 
ing one year you can exchange a load 
of garden truck that you raise for 
enough provisions to last your family 
a month, and the next year can ex- 
change an identical load of garden truck 
for only enough provisions to last your 
family three weeks, you know without 
any explanation by political economists 


. that the value of garden truck has gone 


down. The same principle applies if a 
dollar that you get in wages will only 
buy three-fourths as much in one year 
as it did the year preceding. We should 
not be misled by Protectionist political 
economists who tell us that the reason 
for increased prices is that money has 
gone down in value. It is the tariff 
that has made the money go down in 
value. 


£59. 


So far, we have been discussing the 
simple direct effect of the tariff on the 
cost of tariff protected goods. But the 
effect of the tariff on prices is really 
much more far-reaching than this in 
two respects. 


Free Traders say that a fifty per cent. 
duty on an article that costs the con- 
sumer $1.50, signifies that without the 
tariff the consumer could get the same 
article for $1.00. To this the Protec- 
tionist replies that the fifty percent. 
duty was levied on the foreign price 
whicu may be only twenty cents, in 
which case the tariff is only responsible 
for a ten cent tax on the consumer, in- 
stead of the fifty cent tax as alleged 
by the Free Traders. This argument 
seems fairly plausible at first blush. 
But we must remember that money is 
not put into business merely to take 
it out again without any profit. Let us 
suppose an article costing twenty cents 
abroad, which we sell in this country 
for one dollar, giving reasonable profit 
on his investment to the American im- 
porter and the various middlemen 
through whose hands the article passes. 
Thus we are assuming that 400 per cent. 
is the legitimate and natural total 
profits of all who deal with this ar- 
ticle. A tariff tax of fifty-per cent. 
that is, ten cents) added to the article 
is money invested the same as_ the 
money that is paid for the article. 
Four hundred percent. profit must be 
realized on this investment too. The 
result is that the article costs $1.50 
when it reaches the consumer. A fifty 
cent tax on the consumer, of which tax 
the Government gets ten cents! This 
shows one of the far-reaching effects of 
the tariff. 


(To be Continued) 
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Some Good Points 


Key y30. 

Robbery Does Not Increase the Agegre- 
gate Wealth of the Thief and His 
Victim, and it Wouldn’t do the Victim 
any Good if it Did. 


It is argued that by taxing one indus- 
try for the benefit of another industry, 
and vice versa, we create a home mar- 
ket that is productive of wealth. This 
brings to mind a story told by David 
Starr Jordan concerning the eagle and 
the blue-tailed lizard. It seems that the 
eagle one day swooped down upon the 
lizard and bit off and ate the lizard’s 
tail; whereupon the eagle acquired 
energy to lay an egg. The lizard 
climbed the tree, sucked the egg, 
through the encouragement thus af- 
forded, grew a new tail. This procesr 
continued through many years, appar- 
ently, without much profit to either 
party save as it added to the interest of 
existence. 


and, 


A tale of similar import, but more 
profitable sequence, was related of a 
man who lived near the Petaluma 
marshes and started to raise carp. He 
was doing fairly well selling carp from 
his pond, when he suddenly conceived 
the idea of raising a side line of cats 
for the fur. He discovered that he 
could feed the carp to the cats and the 
cats to the carp, so that he increased 
mightily in his output of cats and carp 
and became wealthy. 

I have learned that it is customary 
to decorate the oratory of this floor 
with fruits, with flowers, with flags, and 
with farmers in various states of hap- 
piness and misery. I respectfully sub- 
mit a poem produced by a laureate of 
my district and which concerned itself 
with the tariff speeches of my esteemed 
opponent at the primaries: 


I read these tariff speeches o’er— 

The more I read of them the more 

I do not know, but then I can 

Rely upon our Congressman. 

Upon the very slightest hint 

He puts a red-hot speech in print, 

And when+he prints that speech, you 
see, 

He has it mailed out here to me. 


Mac makes it very clear just how, 

If I pay more than I do now 

For socks and gloves and baby’s dress— 
While I pay more they cost me less. 
And then he shows me where I lose 
By paying somewhat less for shoes, 

Yor though I pay less than before, 

My shoes they really cost me more. 


Made by Hon. William Kent of California. 


He makes it clear to me 

That what I lose I gain, you see, 

And on such things as clothes and shoes, 
I seem to gain but really lose. 

Thus, if I buy my socks too low, 

They'll still be higher—Dune says so— 
And shoes I thought were high last fall, 
Were really low shoes after all. 


Mac says if I pay less for shoes 

Or hats, the maker has to lose. 

And if he loses, then, you see, 

He charges up the loss to me. 

Now, when I have to pay him more, 
He reckons profits to his store, 

And Dunean finds a share for me 
In all of this property. 


The speeches shed a radiant light 

Upon the theme and make it bright; 

I merely read them o’er, and o’er 

To find more’s less and less is more. 

In buying hat, or coat, or vest, 

Dear’s cheap, and cheap is dear at best. 

High’s low, low’s high, far’s near, near’s 
far, 

White’s black, black’s white—and there 
you are. 

We live in topsy-turvy land 

When McKinlay waves his magic wand, 


The old idea of encouraging new in- 


- dustries is being destroyed by the pres- 


ent system, for, in so far as trusts and 
monopolies are being encouraged, indi- 
vidual enterprise and individual initia- 
tive are being suppressed. A monopoly 
need not confine its charges to high per- 
centage of profit on the product, but it 
can charge up to the public all the graft 
and mismanagement that may go to 
make up its costs. It is not compelled to 
be efficient. It can afford to dispose with 
improvements in machinery and meth- 
ods. It can put valuable patents in 
cold storage. Thus the tariff, in so far 
as it aids the trusts, throttles progress 
instead of fostering industry. 

In song and oratory we are properly 
reminded of the gratitude we owe to the 
Providence that placed us in this land 
of liberty and plenty. Is there not 
shown a lack of appreciation when we 
hear the solemn assertions made by 
some of the gentlemen that our prosper- 
ity is not due to the natural bounties of 
our country, not to the genius and effi- 
ciency of our people, but to a system of 
taxing ourselves?) Whenever protest is 
made against the existing protective tar- 


iff an argument promptly adduced in its 
favor is one which was best phrased by 


the Hon. “Bathhouse” Coughlin in the 
city hall of Chicago. He asked a fellow 
alderman how he could advocate the 


creation of prohibition territory and 
consequent loss of revenue from saloon 
licenses, when, as he stated it, “we are 
all of us heartily in need of funds.” If 
either the Government or any interest 
happens to be “heartily in need of 
funds,” there is always a means of rais- 
ing revenue by boosting the tariff. I do 
not believe that it helps matters much 
to hold that we ought to lower the walk 
to such a point as to provide only for 
the higher wages of American labor plus 
a profit to the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. This amendment still justifies 
the establishment in our country of in- 
dustries that do not belong here. It 
would justify the raising of cocoanuts 
in hothouses. It would justify a tre- 
mendous tax upon tea in order that the. 
laborer engaged in tea culture could be 
recompensed at upward of a dollar-a 
day, while he is now receiving probably 
less than 10 cents a day on the other 
side of the ocean. I am unpatriotic 
enough to be grateful to the heathens 
who in their blindness are picking tea 
for us at that rate of wages, and I 
would not advocate forcing them to 
adopt our standard of living by the 
wearing of American clothes, or even the 
drinking of Missouri champagne, for I 
fear they might be brought to feel the 
necessity of charging us more for doing 
us this service. 


No one has ever shown any fund from 
which can be drawn the tax levied by 
the tariff and paid out in subsidies to 
the protected interests except the fund 
that resides in the pockets of the people. 
Those. who assume that the tariff is a 
means of creating prosperity or of 
creating wealth are much better at jug- 
gling and at picking coins out of the air 
than was Herrmann, the magician. If we 
can tax ourselves rich, we can prove 
poker to be a _ productive industry. 
Equally, an individual may become opu- 
lent by shifting coins from one pocket to . 
another, and the Nation can acquire 
wealth, if not merit, by unanimously 
consenting to the reciprocal picking of 
pockets by all the people. 


Economists would doubtless urge that 
this universal and fairly distributed 
pocket-picking system would be unpro- 
ductive, but we have had too much of 
doctrinaire teachings to listen to any 
more of it. 


It might be surmised that should the 
pocket-picking system become _ thor- 
cughly established it would not be equal- 
ly enjoyable to all the people. There 
would be some more adept than others. 
There would probably be coteries formed 


in the profession that would band to- 
gether in “strong-arm” or “hold-up” 
work, and when, if perchance, through 
popular clamor, because of over-activity, 
the practice were put into partial dis- 
repute, and there arose the question 
of proper limitation, it would be found 
that the least skilled and the unorgan- 
ized would first be deprived of the privi- 
lege of picking pockets. 

Through many of us newly elected 
Members the people are protesting, not 
against the wealth of the country, but 
against the present system of distribu- 
tion, which fully deserves the bitter re- 
sentment it has incurred. There woula 
be little satisfaction to a cash girl work- 
ing for the Marshall Field Co. at a 
weekly wage of $3 to know that she and 
that corporation were jointly worth over 
$50,000,000. The people are not satisfied 
with statistics of national wealth, they 
want better conditions for themselves. 

I have discussed theory without any 
idea that we could afford or should 
make any sweeping changes at once. Too 
many people inhabit the rickety struc- 
ture to permit of its immediate demoli- 
tion. <A revision downward, schedule by 
schedule, is the beginning of the work. 
and a notice to make preparations to va- 
cate. At some time or other these pa- 
tients, the “invalid industries,’ must 
leave the hospital, whether to turn their 
steps to self-support or to the cemetery. 
They can not forever remain parasitic. 
The tariff has been too often revised up- 
ward by its friends. The people have 
commissioned its enemies to revise it 
downward. 


GOOD ADVICE FROM FOSS. 


It seems strange that it remained for 
Gov. Foss of Massachusetts to advise 
the Democratic majority in Congress 
what to do to insure relief from the 
high cost of living. In an appeal to 
Chairman Underwood of the ways and 
means committee he urges an immediate 
repeal of all taxes on food stuffs and 
the various necessities of life. This is 
the program The Democrat has urged 
ever since the Democrats gained a ma- 
jority in Congress. It is the logical 
and the urgent thing to do. There can 
be no effective relief from excessive 
prices until the grip of the monopoly 
combinations is broken by throwing 
down the Taft-Aldrich tariff bars and 
allowing the food and clothing of the 
world to come into this country abso- 
lutely tax free. And if the Democrats 
in Congress do not promptly act upon 
the suggestion of Gov. Foss there will 
be further reason to believe that there 
is basis for the charge that many of 
them are more interested in the cause 
of Big Business than they are in the 
welfare of the common people.—Johns- 
town Democrat. 


Free Trade Broadside 


Are Wages Higher’? 


In determining the height of wages 
there are two points to be considered. 
The first is the question of fairness. In 
other words, what percentage of that 
the laborer 


back to him in wages? 


which produces is given 


Times may be 


bad, wages may be cut down because of 
inability to pay, but the laborer can- 
not complain of added unfair treatment 
at the hands of his employer, so long 


as labor’s share of the gross profits 
remains at the same percentage. 

From the official censuses of the 
United States, we are able to obtain 
some light on this point. Let us take 
for instance the textile industries, owing 
to their being the centre of economic 
and sociological discussion at the present 
time. Let us compare the results tabu- 
lated in the census of 1890 with the 
results tabulated in the special census 


Value of finished goods 
Cost of raw materials 


Value of work done 


Wages 
uabor’s share 
Salaries 
Officers’ share 


Thus we see that from 1890 to 1905, 
Labor’s share of the gross profits of the 
business has decreased from 50 percent. 
to 46.6 percent., while the officers share 
has increased from 6.3 percent. to 7.6 
percent. Labor has lost 3.4 percent. 
while the employers (or rather the high 
salaried officials) have gained 1.3 per 
cent. 

From these same census reports we 
can find very much the same decrease 
in Labor’s share in every line of in- 
dustry. The following table contains a 
general summary of the percentages 
paid to the workers in 1890 as com- 
pared to the percentages paid them in 
1905. 


Name of Industry 1890 1905 
Tron and steel 58.4 49.5 
Leather 41.7 39.0 
Tobacco 45.9 41.9 
Textile 50.0 46.6 


Thus we see that the modern trend 
in all these industries is to reduce the 
share paid to the workers. Whether 
this is done by lowering wages or by 
speeding up the machines and over- 
working the employees, is immaterial. 
The fact remains that these figures 
show a decrease in wages, in spite of 
tne protective tariff. 

The other point to be considered in 
determining the height of wages is the 
question of the purchasing power of the 


of 1905, that being the most recent re- 
port at present available. 

Our method of procedure will be as 
follows: To ascertain the gross profits 
of the textile industries, we must find 
the amount of enhanced value given by 
them of the raw material which goes into 
their hands. In other words, we. sub- 
tract from the value of the total turned 
out, the value of the total raw material 


going in. This gives us the value of 
the work done by the textile indus- 
tries. This value is distributed in 


the form of wages, salaries, dividends, 
rent, royalties, depreciation charges, ete. 


The part of this which labor gets 
is represented by wages The part 


which the officers of the mills 
get is represented by salaries. It is 
easy to ascertain what percent. of the 
whole each of these items amounts to. 

The following figures show the result 
of th-s caleulation. 


1890 1095 
1,261,672,504 2,147,441,418 
705,004,909 1,246,562,061 


556,667,595 900,879,357 


278,167,769 419,841,630 
50 per cent. 46.6 per cent. 
35,496,486 69,281,415 


6.3 per cent. 7.6 per cent. 


In other words, how much in 
rea’ value are the laborers being paid? 
This point has been treated at some 
length in previous issues of the Broad- 
sidc. Numerous statistics have been 
collected to show that the recent rise 
in prices has been sufficient to make 
the American dollar worth at least a 
quarter less than in the last low tariff 
year. We hope in an early number to 
give a new presentation of this point, 
by producing figures to show how much 
of his own product the average laborer 
is able to buy back with his own wages 
in the protected industries. This 
amount will be shown to have decreased 
rapidly in recent years. 

Thus in two different ways there is 
going on a steady decrease in the share 
that labor gets of what it produces. 
We are discussing very little theory 
here. What do our protectionist friends 
say to these facts? 


wage, 


‘Say, pa, what does it mean when it 
says the Supreme Court dissolved a 
trust ?” 

“Well, my son, you see hum—ha— 
that’s a sort of solution of the trust 
question” 

“Does it fix it so there’s no trust any. 
more, pa?” 

“Well, my son, when you dissolve a 
lump of sugar in water, the sugar is 
still there, but you can’t see it.”—Puck, 
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Brief forzFrce Trae 


The following is a continuance of the 
abstract of the Tariff Argument for 
Debaters which its author has prepared, 
with citations and _ references with 
which to amplify it. The argument is 
intended to contain, in the most con- 
cise form possible, an orderly exposi- 
tion of every point that is likely to 
arise in a debate on the tariff. This 
brief is intended to enable a debater to 
get further light upon any subheads on 
which the discussion in his particular 
dispute may happen particularly to 
concern itself. 

Each subhead of the Argument has 
been given a Key Number. Articles 
in any future Broadside will be given 
the same Key Number as the part of 
the argument to which they correspond. 
Having found an article which interests 
him, the reader, by turning to the Ar- 
gument, will- find a short statement 
covering the whole point; and, by turn- 
ing to the Brief, will find a ready ref- 
erence bibliography reply on the sub- 
ject. 


THE BRIEF. 
(Continued.) 


A war breeder. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 8, 
col. 1, Vol. I, No. 2. 
Ehrich’s Cobden, Address, p. 4. 
Retards the spread of civilization. 
Argument Al. 
Baskett, p. 14. 


Ought to be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 
Argument, HY and 5. 
Brickett, p. 29. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 12, 
Colm Viol MiNOEG. opis. 
A trust breeder. 

Pressing the Trust Question, a 
2c. League pamphlet. 
Causes of Trusts, a 2c. 

pamphlet. 
Fruits of Protection, Sec. 19. 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 9, p. 3, 
No. 12, p. 10. 
Makes business unstable because 
of tariff tinkering. 
Argument, #il. 
Hog Book, pp. 55-56. 
The Passing, pp. 118-120. 
Has an immoral effect on busi- 
ness men. 
Baskett, p. 13. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 11, 
Vol. IT, No.. 4,°p.:1, 


48. 


#49. 


#50. 


#51. 


League 


ff52. 


#54. Has an immoral effect on poli- 
tics. 
Protection or Free Trade, pp. 85, 
101. 
Baskett, p. 13. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 11, 
4 Vol Noss, p.al4s 


Protection and Corruption, a 2c. 
League pamphlet. 

Tariffs and Public Virtue, a 2c. 
League pamphlet. 
Watson’s Tariff Primer, p. 57. 
Has an immoral effect on citizens 

generally. 


H55. 


Protection or Free Trade, p. 35. 
Baskett, p. 14. 
Hog Book, p. 15. 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 12, p. 11; 
Nol ala, eNO, ope Os 
Increases prices, for that is its 
object. 
Fruits of Protection, Sec. 14. 
Argument 4/2. 
Brickett, pp. 7, 17-18 & 43-45. 
Broadside Vol. III, No. 1, p. 10, 
col. 2. 
The foreigner does not pay the 
tax. 
Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
TX, p. 93% 
Argument Nos. 2, 4 & 22. 
Taylor, p. 68. 
Brickett, pp. 51-53. 
Hog Book, p. 30. 
Broadside, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 2. 
Decreases the value of 


$57. 


money, 

hence decreases wages. 
Argument, 19 & 35. 
Brickett, pp. 42-45. 


#59. Indirectly far-reaching. 
ADDITIONAL CITATIONS 
# 3. Inconsistency of the two phases 


of the tariff. 

Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
IX, p. 88. 

Broadside, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 23 
Vola No.3) pole. 

* 4, A wasteful system of taxation. 
Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
VIII, p. 78. 

Unwarrantably confiscatory. 
Watson’s Tariff Primer, p. 42. 
7. A tax on necessities, which is 

bad public policy. 
Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
Vil. 795% 
Broadside, Vol. 1, No. 8, p. 2. 
A very therefore 
the voters feel no responsi- 
bility. 
Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
VIII, p. 80. 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 6, p. 3. 
How else to raise revenues? 


Protection or Free Trade, p. 345. 
Definition of Protective Tariff. 


Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
IX, p. 88. 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 73 
No. 8, p. 10. 
The workers do not need protec- 
tion. 


indirect tax, 


Protection or Free Trade, p. 229. 
Broadside, Vol. M1, No. 1, pp. 1 
& 3. 


The tariff does 


not maintain 
high wages. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 145. 
- Broadside, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 3. 


Tariff not the best form of ar- 
tificial stimulation. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 105. 
Merely enables them to give bar- 
gains to foreigners at our 
expense. 
Watson’s Tariff Primer, p. 24. 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 1, 
No. 12, p. 3; Vol. I, No. 5, 
Paull 
Not a good object in the case of 


of unnatural industries. 
Watson’s Primer, p. 65. 


How about the destruction of 

tariff-fostered industries? 

Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
XK pao 


Stimulation of a few does not 
bring good times. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 247. 
Even if fairly distributed, it can’t 
be fairly collected. 
Protection or Free Trade, pp. 
108-110. 
The “independence” caused by the 
tariff, is not desirable. 
‘Protection or Free Trade, p. 112. 
The dual significance of a “fa- 
vorable” balance of trade. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 121. 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 11,-p. 8; 
Vol. TT, Noes sap.e10: 


#38. Advantages of a “flood of foreign 
goods.” 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 126. | 
#41. Definition of Trade. 


Protection or Free Trade, p. 50. 
Trade benefits both sides of the 
bargain. 

Protection or Free Trade, p. 63. 5 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 6. 
The tariff is “restraint of trade.” 
Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 


VI, p49; 
Destroys commerce. 


Protection or Free Trade, p. 198. 
Broadside, Vol. 1, No. 7, p. 1; 
Vol. Ty No.5) p: Os NG aes 


[Ont ale 

40. Unnatural. 
Protection or Free Trade, p. 15. 
fi. The tariff necessitates shipsub- 


sidies. 
Watson’s Tariff Primer, p. 36. 
Broadside, Vol. I, No. 8, p. 9. 
(References: “Argument,” A Tariff 
Argument for Debaters, accompanying 


(Continued on p. 15, eol. 1.) 
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a: 


Shipping and Shipbuilding 


From the Tavenner Letters. 

From the great Liverpool docks, the 
biggest and most modern in the world, 
some sea-going freighter loaded with 
British-made goods, is leaving almost 
every hour of the day. Ships are dock- 
ing at all hours, too. No vessel is 
turned away from Liverpool by the high- 


tariff walls. 
Without the least difficulty England is 


maintaining her mastery of the world’s 
shipping, year after year, under free 
trade. While Britain has been piling up 
her ocean tonnage at the wonderful rate 
of 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons per decade 
(more than 2,000,000 tons have been put 
on the last seven years) the United 
States, under protection, has seen her 
once proud shipping dwindle to insigni- 
ficant proportions. 

It is not pleasant to record this con- 
trast, but it is a fact. That the ever- 
increasing high-protection policy of 
America is the chief reason for the de- 
cay of American shipping can hardly be 
denied even by protectionists. 

Here are the facts in figures, taken 
from the British and American official 
records: 

Comparative progress of British and 
American shipping (1860-1905). . 


British American 

Million tons Million tons 

SIO O ated 3s voce slaw = 4.5 2.5 
JC) ein Cees 5.6 1.5 
LASSE OE Opis aah elie aren Aa! 6.6 1.3 
TS Gerreee ee ees oe 7.9 9 
POO Oia ay os sd aids 9.3 8 
s REG a Seer teec es atieaea 11.2 a) 


So overwhelming is British maritime 
supremacy that to set out the shipping 
tonnage of the other leading nations is 
to make their figures look ridiculously 
small: 


Ocean tonnage of the leading maritime 
nations, 1906. 


Tons. 

CEOS AS TUCALID ev loreials «aint 8 <4 11,167,000 
POT INIANE Veale eislAe, ci aktole ee, 2 000s 2,516,000 
MAME C Ua CS, LEH S.C ol trets ce Store la s © 939.000 
MIraneemeeincrr Aiea ste che Ste oAvwie 1,214,000 
DR Sara ae Rais cree ansietd ss 922,000 
RUPLI iacnt oie watvelcreeciel th» 1,083,000 
INOUWAN oe arate a8 4 tess Beat Riven zac 1,392,000 

Since 1900 British steam-merchant 


shipping has increased by 2,404,403 tons 
and its sailing tonnage has decreased 
by 541,179 tons, the net increase being 
1,863,224 tons. 

England has become, to some extent, 
the carrier not only of the greatest por- 
tion of her own exports and imports, 
but a considerable part of the exports 
and imports of other countries. Besides 
her regular liners running to the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, to 
China and Japan, to India, and other 
places, amounting, roughly, to 1,300 
vessels, she has also an immense fleet 

_of steamers and sailing vessels known as 


tramps, numbering more than 14,000. 
These go everywhere. 

The amount of shipping passing 
through the Suez Canal is a thermome- 
ter by which may be gauged the trend 
of the world’s maritime commerce. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1906 the gross tonnage 
of vessels passing through the canal in- 
crease from 13,699,237 to 18,810,713 tons, 
or a total increase of 5,111,476 tons. Of 
this increase 3,721,933 consisted of Brit- 
ish tonnage and 975,537 of German. 

British ships are carrying American 
exports and imports extensively. The 
United States even found it necessary 
to charter British steamers to coal the 
battle fleet from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and in case of war would have 
to avail itself of foreign bottoms for the 
transportation not only of coal, but of 
supplies. 

lf low tariff rates spell ruin, why is it 
that England, the only one of the great 
nations having free trade, leads the 
world in shipping and shipbuilding? 

And why is the United States, under 
high protection, the possessor of fewer 
ships than Germany, France, Russia, and 
even Norway? 

The favorite answer of the protection- 
ists that England is making greater 
gains in the maritime industries than 
the United States because of her colonial 
trade is not the correct answer. This 
can easily be shown. 

In 1907 England’s total foreign trade 
amounted to $5,657,040,000. Of this 
amount, 74 per cent. represented trade 
with foreign countries, while only 26 
per cent. represented trade with British 
possessions. This shows that Great Brit- 


ain would still lead the world in ship- * 


ping if she had no colonial trade. Eng- 
land’s foreign trade between 1903 and 
1908 has increased five times as much 
as her colonial trade. 

The shipping of the United States en- 
gaged in foreign trade, which amounted 
to 2,600,000 tons in 1861, had fallen to 
940,000 tons in 1906, a decrease of nearly 
two-thirds. 

In 1905-6 only two steamers, of 6000 
tons each, were built in the United States 
for foreign trade. In 1906 Egland built 
815 steamers, of 1,800,000 tons in all. 

America’s natural resources should 
give the United States a position in 
maritime commerce equaling that of 
Great Britain. The United States is the 
wealthiest country in the world, is the 
greatest producer of iron, steel, and coal, 
and possesses a seacoast of thousands of 
miles, with great bays and gulfs extend- 
ing into the interior, which ought to 
make us great shipbuilders and carriers. 

Why the contrast between England 


and the United States? That high pro- 
tection is principally to blame is quite 
plain. The building of ships in the 
United States is practically prohibited 
by the increased cost of iron, steel and 
other materials. It costs about 50 per 
cent. more to build a vessel in the 
United States than in England. Even 
if an American ship is only repaired 
abroad, the owners must pay a tax on 
the amount of the repairs before the 
vessel can return home. 


ANOTHER TARIFF INCONSISTENCY. 


Tariff advocates get into the most ab- 
surd inconsistencies. On another page 
we print a poem entitled “ivupsy-Turvy 
Land,” which shows the protective prin- 
ciple that the more a thing costs the 
cheaper it is. We wish here to present 
a similar Protectionist princiyle, namely 
that the more we get the poorer we are. 

The following quotation is from a 
publication of the United Tree Trade 
League of Melbourne, Australia. It is 
a bit of sarcasm and satire on the ar- 
guments of the Protectionists. It logi- 
cally takes their point of vizw for a few 
minutes and argues with the exact 
sophistry of the Protectionists them- 
selves. It points out what would hap- 
pen if we were to have universal Free 
Trade: the nations suffering because of 
plenty to eat. Everyone in every cuoun- 
try would be idle because everyone in 
every other country would be at work. 
It is intensely humorous; you ¢an al- 
most hear the Protectionists saying it 
themselves. 

“England would flood the world with 
goods, because of the absence of protec- 
tive tariffs to resist her. But owing to 
being a Free Trade country, all her peo- 
ple would be unemployed. Germany 
would deluge her with goo.is made in 


Germany; but in Germany, owing 
to Free Trade, all the factories 
would be closed down, and every 


worker be idle. In every land the 
clang of the workshop wouid be hushed. 
Everybody would be in want, for 
through Free Trade every country in the 
world would be swamped with food, 
clothing and manufactured articles of 
every conceivable kind. With everybodz 
in the world out of work, with goods be- 
ing dumped upon every shore in pay- 
ment for goods received, with enormous 
production on every hand, through coun- 
tries being able to thus dump their 
goods into all other countries, with uni- 
versal idleness and universal dumping, 
deluging, invading and swamping—Oh! 
how can people uphold Free Trade when 
it only requires a little intelligence to 
be a Protectionist. Only a little intelli- 
gence—not too much,” 
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Current Press Opinions on the Tariff 


POCKETING PROTECTION. 


Representative Hill of Connecticut was 
elected by a comfortable plurality, but 
it is not so comfortable that it will per- 
mit of too much triflng on his part, in 
view of the rapid change in New England 
sentiment on the tariff question. Mr. 
Hill has been making a tariff speech in 
Congress and has sent copies throughout 


e 


his district, asking for comment on the 
same. One of these comments has ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record, 
having been sent to a Democratie Repre- 
sentative by one of Mr. Hill’s indignant 
constituents. It is an interesting opin- 
jon, and is worth reproducing: 

“My wife and I came into New York 
by steamer, having with us 7 yards of 
serge cloth, which was to be made into 
a dress for my wife. This cloth cost in 
London $1.90, and was declared, as re- 
quired by law. On those 7 yards of cloth 
I was obliged to pay two duties—a duty 
on the weight and a duty on the value— 
44 cents a pound and 55 per cent. ad 
valorem. These duties amounted to 
$9.24, making the cost of the $11.90 ar- 
ticle $21.14. 


“A tax like this is unjust and exces- 
sive and can not be defended on the plea 
of protection to an American industry, 
as anyone can understand. If this is a 
sample of the provisions of the present 
tariff law, I am not surprised at the 
universal dissatisfaction which prevails 
in regard to it, and I hope the Demo- 
crats will succeed in changing this law 
with some thought for the interests of 
the consumers.” 


The significance of this declaration lies 
in the circumstance that the labor dis- 
turbances in Lawrence give the public an 
object lesson which they cannot ignore 
as to the disposal of the money received 
for the protection of labor in American 
factories. In this case $9.24 was levied 
against seven yards of cloth which in 
England cost $11.90. The excuse is 
that it is needed to protect American 
labor. But did the American labor get 
it? The $5 or $6 a week laborer at 
Lawrence doesn’t seem to think so. 
What he does think appears to have 
been voiced by Governor Foss in his 
recent special message to his Legisla- 
ture: 


“It is alleged that, for years, the em- 
ployers have pursued the policy of 
bringing into their mills the cheapest 
grade of labor obtainable in this or in 
foreign countries, and by fines and 
other methods have reduced wages far 
below that decent standard which 
American citizens should enjoy.” 

The only conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that the woolen trust has se- 


cured prohibitive duties to protect 
American labor against Europe’s “pau- 
per labor,’ and then turned around 
and employed “pauper labor’ from Eu- 
rope at pauper wages. No episode in 
our industrial life has more clearly 
demonstrated than this the utter fal- 
lacy of the theory of protection. It is 
not for the benefit of labor, but is de- 
signed to put excessive profits in the 
pockets of the woolen trust—to enable 
it to pay dividends on mythical capital. 
—Rochester Herald. 


TAFT’S INCONSISTENCY. 
When Mr. Taft vetoed the woolen re- 
duction passed by Congress last August, 
it was on the ground that he was wait- 
ing for the report of his Tariff Board— 
a Board made up of experts who were 
investigating the difference in the cost 


of manufacture here and abroad—a’ 


Board that would furnish Congress ac- 
curate figures on which to make a 
scientific reduction—the reduction that 
Congress had made was too much guess- 
work and we must wait until the ex- 
perts gave us the correct figures. 

The Tariff Board’s report does not re- 
commend any specific reduction—it is a 
mass of data,-which Congress already 
possesses, presented to Congress, and 
from this data Congress must do its own 
figuring. 

In this message to Congress on the 
Tariff Board’s report the President does 
not recommend any rates—he simply 
puts the whole thing up to Congress in 
the same shape that it was when Con 
gress reduced the wool schedule and Mr. 
Taft vetoed it. 

Neither Mr. Taft nor his Tariff Board 


" suggest rates as affording “the proper 


measure of protection and no more” such 
as he ‘declared in his veto message of 
Aug. 17 to be essential. Mr. Taft simply 
asks Congress to do again that which he 
said was wrong last summer, when he 
sent his veto message to Congress—he 
had delayed giving the people relief from 
what he himself has denounced as inde- 
fensible.—Jeffersonian. 


LABOR’S PROTECTION. 

Schedule K is the particular protec- 
tion of the American Woolen Company 
and its labor. That company is the par- 
ticular Mass., 
where it has the largest worsted spin- 
ning and weaving mills in the world. At 
average wages of from $6 to $9 a week 
the labor profits of this protection have 
been under violent question. Of the 
capital profits of the protection an im- 
pressive silence reigns. 

This worsted combination so favored 
by the inequalities of the tariff schedule 


support of Lawrence, 


» was formed at 


a time when common 
stock was issued to capitalize no value 
except expectations, and it doubtless fol- 
lowed the rule. It has regularly paid 7 
per cent. on the preferred shares, and if 


as yet it has paid nothing on the com- 


mon, it has earned much. It has in some 
years earned as much as 10 per cent. om 
the common stock, additional to 7 per 
cent. on the preferred. It has accumu- 
lated a surplus of above $10,000,000, and 
it has had earnings to spare for buying 
up large amounts of the common stock 
in the open market. : 

The profitable protection to trust 
capital from this favored tariff sched- 
ule would seem to be clear. But where 
can be found the protection to labor 
when trade in labor is so free as to fill - 
the mills of Lawrence with immigrant 
workmen who now largely make up the 
mobs which fill its streets? 

The same condition is here revealed 
as in the Lawrence mills, whose pro- 
tected proprietors draw from “Schedule 
K” their high dividends, their vast sur- 
plus and their frequent “melon-cuttings,” 


‘while their polygot laborers riot against 


wages utterly insufficient to support 
American homes. 

This first and fattest favorite of the 
high tariff, the steele trade, makes, ac- 
cording to Corporation Commissioner 
Smith, $9.20 a ton profit upon steel rails. 
The labor cost of the same rails from 
the ingot is $1.16. It is from this trifl- 
ing “labor cost” that their pittance is- 
doled to the men who sacrifice youth 
and health by toiling half the hours of 
the week. 

From our long partnership with this- 
poor infant industry that does not quite 
halves the world’s entire business in 
steel we draw as dividends high prices 
for steel products; international price 
agreements; vast profits for the own- 
ers; 121-2 cents an hour for twelve 
hours’ work a day and seven days a 
week by men who are mostly not Ameri- 
can citizens; and such slums of filth, 
ignorance and life-shortening disease as 
The World will make it its duty to de- 
scribe in this and succeeding issues.— 
New York World. 
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THE PROTECTED INDUSTRIES AND 
THE WAGn EARNER. 

The strike at Lawrence, like practi- 
cally all strikes of recent years, is am 
outgrowth of bread slavery—the white 
slavery of the North, in contradistine- 
tion to the black slavery of the South 
of ante-bellum days. The difference be- 
tween white bread slavery and black 
slavery, by way of illustration, is the 
difference between owning a horse an@ 
hiring one. 


The horse which was owned was a 
chattel and it was to the interest of the 
owner to see that he was properly fed, 
watered and housed, taken care of if 
sick or crippled and turned out for rest 
when overworked, without however, his 
feed being cut off. 

The hired horse, however, is driven up 
to the speed limit and the hirer has no 
interest or consideration for him, other 
than the greatest service which he can 
get out of him for the time being. If 
the hired horse is overdriven and under- 
fed the hirer finds some other horse to 
be hired. 

This is the case with the average man- 
ufacturing industry controlled by the 
robber barons (thank God there are 
some exceptions) who have fattened on 
the tariff bonus paid them by the United 
States government, out of the taxes of 
the general public, or the fat profit at 
which they have been able to sell their 
inferior product to the masses—the 
people—as a result of the exorbitant 
protection, which has been given them 
by the United States government 
through their hirelings in the United 
States Senate, which latter body has 
come to be known for years as the 
“paid lobby of special interests.” 

This tariff—so-called protection—to 
native industry was secured primarily 
and since been maintained on the plea 
of the so-called captains of industry in 
the interest of American manhood, to 
enable them to pay the wage earner 
a wage which would enable him to sup- 
port his family, live under proper sani- 
tary conditions, house and clothe them 
comfortably and enable him to send his 
children to school, instead of forcing the 
entire family, including the mother, to 
work to secure enough in the aggregate 
to keep soul and body together. In 
other words, to live as a man and be a 
man under this great and glorious coun- 
try of liberty and freedom. 


This tariff, or protection, was agreed 
to by common consent of the people to 
foster and encourage native industry 
and enterprise, but with what result? 
These great, so-called captains of indus- 
try and self-constituted philanthropists 
have, to the disgrace of the nation, de- 
veloped into human vultures—leeches on 
the public—with an insatiable appetite 
which is sapping the life blood of the na- 
tion through its wealth producers. 


Instead of dividing the 45, 80 and 
180 per cent. protection given them on 
an equitable basis with the laborer, in 
_whose interest it was sought and for 
whose benefit it was given, they have 
capitalized their plants for two or three 
hundred per cent. more than their in- 
trinsic value and have not only pocketed 
all of the protection given by the gov- 


ernment, but have further resorted to. 
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every subterfuge, means and device—in- 
cluding moving pictures, I understand, 
showing beautiful American factories— 
to import the so-called pauper labor ot 
Europe to compete with the sons of 
America, thereby enabling them to pay 
dividends wrung from the blood of the 
nation on their watered stock. 

They have not been satisfied in their 
ever-increasing greed in pauperizing the 
American wage-earner by grinding him 
down to the lowest possible wage, which 
necessitated his entire family, including 
the mother of the family, working to 
secure a sufficient revenue to exist—of- 
tentimes in the most squalid and unsani- 
tary conditions—but have invaded the so- 
called pauper labor marts of Europe, 
underselling the so-called pauper labor in 
their own markets with the products of 
the American laborer, thereby further 
impoverishing the wage-earner of foreign 
countries at the expense of the American 
laborer and the American sucker nation, 
who, year after year, stand for this 


unwarranted exorbitant tariff protec- 


tion. 

Coming down to actual facts in the 
woolen industry, statistics show that, 
dividing the wage of the American spin- 
ner by his daily product, he receives 
less per pound for spinning yarn than 
the native of India. This is only one in- 
stance where the American laborer gets 
a greater wage per day, but less per 
pound or yard in consequence of his 
greater production. 

LAWSON V. MOORE, 

Ex-United States Consul at Lyons, 
France. 

(In the Boston American.) 


MORE ABOUT LAWRENCE. 


Cheap labor has been imported for the 
benefit of the protected manufacturers 


“under our blessed high tariff enacted 


ostensibly for the benefit of American 
labor. Hence we see in the strikers at 
Lawrence a conglomeration of European 
and Asiatie nationalities, who have been 
subsisting on from $6 to $9 a week. 
Meantime, President Wood of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company, who opposes a 
higher rate of wages, is the same man 
who fought for Schedule K, so that, as 
he said, American workingmen could be 
protected from cheap labor. This, by- 
the-way, is the same man who was 
quoted a few months ago as saying that 
he could not remember how many auto- 
mobiles he had. Six dollars a week for 
imported “cheap labor,’ and more. auto- 
mobiles than he can remember for the 
president! Where does the protection 
for the American workingman come in? 
How much does that individual, so 
much beslobbered by his pretended pro- 
tectionist friends, profit by Schedule K? 
—Eastern Argus. ; 
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NEXT FALL’S CAMPAIGN. 


In a tariff campaign next autumn, one 
can readily see certain deadly effects. 
The old argument that high duties are 
necessary to protect American labor will 
suffer the torments of the damned from 
the facts as to the employment of for- 
eign labor in Massachusetts textile in- 
dustries and the iron and steel indus- 


tries of Pennsylvania. The Lawrence 


strike has ruthlessly paraded before the 


American people the fact that a large 
proportion of the mill operatives, many 
of whom work for $4, $5 and $6 a week, 
cannot even speak the English language. 
In the steel mills of Pensylvania the 
same condition prevails. Is this the 
“American labor” the country has been 
asked to protect all these years? On 
the contrary, it is the “pauper labor of 
Kurope” transported into our own mills 
by the manufacturers who pleaded so 
hard to be. protected against it. Can 
the protectionists live through another 
campaign ?—Springfield Republican. 


IN AN ENEMY’S COUNTRY. 


The American Protective Tariff 
League is no longer a political but a 
purely literary and altruistic organiza- 
tion. It does not now “care a cuss,” to 
quote an clegant Wakeman expression 
what a man’s politics are, for the simple 
reason that a man’s politics no longer 
certify his position on the tariff. It is 
solely devoted to high tariff and more 
of it through any and all parties and in 
appeal to intellect and the obvious ad- 
vantage of all. 

To this end and in this way it spent 
$41,061 last year. It has 5,391 editors 
and publishers engaged in disseminating 
its literature. It has an “almost per- 
fect” sytem of reaching every voter who 
may be influenced. It has a list of those 
who will vote the first time next No- 
vember. It is in touch with college fac- 
ulties and students. It can and some- 
times does put out twenty-four tons of 
printed altruism per month. And if 
$41,061 a year is not enough, the league 
has a membership representing hundreds 
of millions of wealth to draw upon. 

What is the matter with the Ameri- 
can people that it should require so ; 
much effort to teach them their obvious 
interests? These blessings of high tariff 
used to be so clear to the national sense 
that American money, it was said, could 
not be had to combat them, and Cob- 
den Club gold flowed bounteously in to 
supply the deficiency. Now the boot is 
on the other foot. It isa sad indication 
of failing in the national mind and spir- 
it—New York World. 
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fate Publications 


Obtainable From the American Free Trade League. 


6 BEACON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Each Pamphlet mailed on receipt of 2-cent postage. 


Free Trade Struggle in England (book, 


10 cents). 


M. M. Trumbull. 


Address of Henry George on Free Trade.1893. 


The Panics of 1837 and 1857. 
The Success of Free Trade. 
Trusts and Remedies. 

The Window-Glass Trust. 
The Borax Trust. 

The Iron-Ore Trust. 

Steel and Wire. 

The Salt Trust. 

Trusts in Great Britain. 
Ship-Subsidy Trust. 

Some Chemical Trusts. 

The Lead Trust. 

Causes of Trusts. 

Pressing the Trust Question. 


Republican Opinion on Tariff Trusts. 


The Plate-Glass Trust. 
Warning Voices on Tariff Trusts. 
Reciprocity with Canada. 


Protective Tariffs and Public Virtue. 


The Paper Trust. 

The Evils of Special Privileges. 
Free Hides. 

The Need of Reciprocity. 

Free Raw Materials. 

Fictitious Balance of Trade. 
Wages and Protection. 

Prices and Wages. 


Subsidies the Climax of Protective Su- 


perstition. 
Trust-Breeding Protection, etc. 
Fidelity to Property. 
To the American Farmer. 


Reciprocity vs. Protection Reciprocity. 1902. 


1896. Hon. John E. Russell. 
1897. Sir Robert Giffen. 
1899. Franklin Pierce. 

1899. Byron W. Holt. 

1899. Byron W. Holt. 

1899. Bolton Hall. 

1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. Thomas Scanlon. 
1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. George A. Macbeth. 
1900. Thomas G. Shearman. 
1900. David A. Wells. 

1900. 

1901. Henry W. Lamb. 
1901. The Oregonian et al. 
1901. Hon. John Charlton et al. 
1901. Franklin Pierce. 

1901. John Norris. 

1901. Dr. James H. Dillard. 
1901. William -B. Rice. 
1902. A. B. Farquhar. 
1902. J. B. Sargent. 

1902. Hazard Stevens. 
1902. Edward Atkinson. 
1902. Byron W. Holt. 

1902. Louis F. Post. 

1902. Hon. Wm. H. Fleming, M.O. 
1902. Prof. John Bascom. 
1902. Franklin Pierce,, 


Hazard Stevens. 


Free -Trade and American Manufactur- 


ers. 
The Miller’s Evil Genius. 
Reciprocity. 

Free Shoes and-Free Hides. 
The Steel Trust. 


Protection and the Democratic Party. 


The Fruits of American Protection. 
Free Trade vs. Revenue Tariff. 


1902. Henry Ware Allen. 
1902. William C. Edgar. 
1903. Edward Atkinson. 
1903. Charles H. Jones. 
1904. Byron W. Holt. 
1904. Louis R. Ehrich. 
1906. John A. Hobson. 
7911. Louis R. Ehrich. 


Congressional Speeches: - 


The American Wage Standard. 
The’ Wool Schedule. 
The Cotton Schedule. 


1911. Hon. William C. Redfield. 
1911. Hon. Henry George, Jr. 
1911. Hon. William C. Redfield. 


Free Trade Broadside, Bound Volume, 17 numbers, $2. 


“The Real Meaning of Protection,” by 
B. G. M. Baskett, Secretary to The In- 
ternational Free Trade League. Price, 
10 cents. 


“A Substitute for the Tariff Upon 
Imports.” By John Bigelow. A pam- 
phlet privately printed. A limited num- 
ber for sale. Price, 25 cents. 


“The Tariff and the Farmer.” By S&S. 
Payson Perry. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Whole Hog Book.” By J. W. 
Bengough. A Rendering into words of 
One Syllable of Henry George’s “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” Illustrated by 
the Author. Price, 15 cents. 

“Tariff Teachers Cross-Examined.” 
By George Brickett. Price, 10 cents. 


“FACTS” AND FACTS, ; 


The Tariff in our Times, By Ida M. 
Tarbell. Published by The MacMil- 
lan Co., New York. Price, $1.50 net. 


Protectionists love to confront Free 
Traders with “Facts.” Theories may do 
well enough for half-fed dnd half-baked 
academicians, they say; but as for us — 
giv2 us “facts,” things we’ can under- 
stand. 

- Now, we Free Traders (and quite a 
number who are not Free ‘Traders) 
have always assumed that the ratiocin- 
ative faculties were the chief distine- 
tion between man and brute. We have 
always thought that reason and theory — 
were the digestive juices of the mind, 
in the absence of which in sufficient 
quantities, raw facts can not be assimi- 
lated, but rather will cause mental in- 
digestion. But, of course, all this may 
be mere theory, too. sie 

Well, a word in defense of the hu- 
man powers of reason. Mere uncore- 
lated facts can serve to little purpose. 
To get any good out of them, we must 
classify them and deduce from each 
group some general scheme or principle. 
Or we may form our theories first and 
then test them by their application to 
known facts. But, under either of the — 
two forms of reasoning, namely deduc- 
tive and inductive, it is the theoretic 
principle (built on, or justified by, facts) 
that we desire. Facts without a theory 
are worthless. ae 

How about a theory without facts? 
That is, how about a given theory, 
logically unassailable, with which never- 
theless some alleged facts do not ap- 
pear to agree. This theory, to be ac- 
tually logically unassailable, must have 
been traced from facts, from axioms, 
and from first principles; and now runs 
up against a few detached “facts” which 
are flung against it, usually without ar- 
rangement or any particular point of 
view. f 

These are the sort of “facts” of which 
the Protectionists boast. If there is any 
virtue in them, in other words if they 
really are facts, they must necessarily 
coincide with the theory; for it is in- 
conceivable that a logically unassailable 
theory should be fallacious. If a theory 
is wrong, it can be proved to be wrong. 

But quite a goodly number of the 
Protectionist “facts” are not facts at 
all. Most typical and frequent of this 
sort are the Protectionist citations of 
history. Therefore it is fortunate for 
the truth, and for political economists in 
particular, that the noted American in- 
vestigator and authority, Miss Ida Tar- 
bell, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Free Trade League, has made 
a complete and accurate historical study 
of the tariff from its inception down to 
date, and has presented the results of 
this study to the public in her book en- 


titled “The Tariff In Gur Day,” pub- 
lisced by Macmillan Company. She 
gives facts, not theories; but her facts, 
unlike the Protectionist ‘facts,’ are the 
truti. 

Here the deductive economists: may 
find ample material for the erection of 
true theories; here the inductive econo- 
mist may find ample material for the 
complete justification of his ideas; here 
the lover of truth can find a book of 
ready reference for the exposure of Pro- 
tectionist misrepresentations. We have 
plenty of works by economists from 
which to rebut the fallacious arguments 
of Protectionists, but Miss Tarbell leads 
all in presenting a book from which to 
rebut inaccurate and untrue statements 
of alleged facts. 


“My Story,” by Tom L. Johnson, il- 
lustrated. Price $2.00; by mail 20 cents 
extra, “ 


“Passing of the Tariff,’ by Raymond 
L. Bridgman. Price, $1.20. Published 
by Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


BRIEF FOR FREE TRADE. 
(Continued from p. 10) 


this Brief; the references are to that 
part of the Argument which corresponds 
to the designated y of the Brief. 
“Baskett,” The Real Meaning of Pro- 
tection, by B. C. Baskett, Sec’y of 
the International Free Trade League, 
obtainable of the American Free trade 
League for 10c.; “Brickett,’ Tariff 


Teachers Cross Examined, by George - 


Brickett, obtainable of the American 
Free Trade League for 10c.; “Broad- 
side,’ The Free Trade Broadside, quar- 
terly publication of the American Free 
Trade League, 25c. a year; “Ehrich’s 
Cobden Address,” obtainable of the 
American Free Trade League for 2c.; 
“Franklin and Freedom,’ a pamphlet 
by Joseph Fels, obtainable of Daniel 
Kiefer, 530 Waltnut St., Cincinnati, O.; 
“Fruits of Protection,’ by J. A. Hobson, 
obtainable of the American Free Trade 
League for 2c.; “Hog Book,” The 
Whole-Hog Book, by J. W. Bengough, 
obtainable of the American ¥ree Trade 
League for 15c.; “Mill,” John Stuart 
Mill in Political Economy; “The Pass- 
ing of the Tariff, by Raymond L. 
“Birdgman, Sherman, French & Co.; 
“Protection or Free Trade,’ by Henry 
George, obtainable of the Joseph Fels 
Fund, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 30c. (see our 
Front Page); “Redfield; Was the Presi- 
dent Right, a speech by Congress- 
man William C. Redfield; “Taylor,” Ele- 
ments of Taxation, by Newton M. Tay- 
lor, Equity Series, 1520 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, price 25c.; “Watson’s 
Tariff Primer,’ by T. E. Watson, ob- 
tainable of The Jeffersonian, Thomson, 
Ga., for 25c.) 
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TARIFF A BURDEN TO FARMER IN 
AUSTRIA. 

Key 460. 

High protective tariff duties imposed 
on foods in Austria in 1906, ostensibly 
in the interests of the farmer, are meet- 
ing much opposition today because of 
the losses sustained by the agricultural 
interests. The points made by the op- 
position are reviewed in the following 

special article. 

One of the most remarkable results 
of high protective rates on food has just 
been explained in Austria, by the pub- 
lication of two brochures on the sub- 
ject of the high tariff imstituted in 
1906, in protection of agricultural in- 
terests. 

Dr. Braf, the minister of agriculture, 
commissioned the ministerial secre- 
tary, Professor Hoffmeister, to insti- 
tute an inquiry having as its object the 
discovery of the failure of the tariff to 
protect the farmers. Professor Hoff- 
meister, in his own words, “began this 
census without feeling any doubt that 
he would find evidence of the improve- 
ment of Austrian agriculture as com- 
pared with 1906.” To his intense sur- 
prise he discovered that the high food 
tariff, though penalizing the urpan con- 


‘sumer, far from assisting the farmer 


was inflicting heavy loss upon him. The 
result of these inquiries has been 
summed up in the brochures of Baron 
von Pantz, and an interesting summary 
of them has been published in the 
Westminster Gazette. 


Previous to 1906 the minimum duty 
on wireat was kr.1.79. The new law 
raised this to kr.6.30. For the sake of 
protecting the farmers an enormous bur- 
den was laid, in this way, on the con- 
sumer. The excuse for this alteration 
wes found in the absolute necessity of 
preventing agricultural decay. So far, 
however, from the increase being justi- 
fied by its results, Baron von Pantz 
began to notice that in his own coun- 
try, in North Styria and Salsburg, a 
marked decline in tue prosperity o1 the 
farmers immediately began to take 
place. 

The reason for this decline the inquiry 
instituted by the minister of agricul- 
ture has made tolerably clear. It was 
discovered that only the large agricul- 
tural owners, or something between 5 
to 10 per cent. of the farming class, 
were benefiting at all from the in- 
creased tariff. These large holders who 
possessed great grain surpluses were 
making a considerable profit out of the 
higher prices, but of the remainder 72 
per cent. unfortunately possessed hold- 
ings so small that they had no surplus 
grain to part with. 

This would have been bad enough, 
but the increased price of food neces- 
sitated an increase in wages and in all 
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the costs of production, The conse- 
quence was that a rise of something 
like 30 per cent. took place in the 
wages of all the allied trades—black- 
smiths, locksmiths, saddlers, wagon 
builders and others—whom the farmer 
was bound to employ; so that there 
poured in one stereotyped complaint 
from the farmers of steady increased 
expenditure all round, while the in- 
creased profit was confined to a handful 
of large corn growers. 

The inquiry was conducted with mi- 
nute and scientific exactness and the 
brochure quotes numbers of cases, from 
the carefully kept books of the farmers, 
showing—to a single instance—how a 
cash outlay of £33 rose to £64, simply 
owing to the new tariff, while on this 
loss of £31, the farmer was only able to 
recover £16, as additional profit from 
the sale of corn. In plain English, the 
enormous increase in the price of corn 
had worked out in the particular case 
quoted to an actual increase of 50 per 
cent. in working expense, without any 
corresponding gain. 

This case is taken from the corngrow- 
ing districts where the agriculturists 
have suffered least from the increased 
tariff. When the grain-growing districts 
are left and the other agricultural dis- 
tricts are entered, the loss, of course, is 
infinitely greater. In the Winerwald 
the loss sustained has been persistent 
and considerable; but perhaps the worst 
conditions have prevailed in the moun- 
tainous Alpine districts. Here the 
farmers, face. to face with an enormous 
rise in grain, which they are compelled 
to purchase, find themselves without 
any means of recouping the loss, 

An irresistible wave of paupérism, 
Baron von Pantz declares, is overwhelm- 
ing the Alpine districts, and within a 
few years, if the tariff evolved for the 
“salvation of the farmers” is not re- 
pealed the Socialists will sweep the Al- 
pine constituencies with the same ease 
with which they have succeeded in dom- 
inating the urban constituencies, 

Meanwhile the urban constituencies, 
completely ignorant of the actual facts 
of the case, are growing daily more and 
more socialistic under the impression 
that they are being sacrificed to make 
the fortunes of the farmers. The sole 
gainers, it appears, are the handful of 
great owners, whose profits and whose 
property have risen in value exactly in 
proportion to the loss of the farmers 
and the urban population. The land 
sales in the great corn-growing districts 
show an increase in price of 30 to 100 
per cent, but with this exception, the 
whole of the rest of the country is suf- 
fering for the “salvation of the farmer.” 


What labor needs is not Protection, 
but Justice.—Tom L. Johnson. 
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AKIN’S SPEECHLESS SPEECH. 


Honorable Theron Akin, Congressman 
from New York, caused a considerable 
stir recently in the House of Represen- 
tatives when he made a wordless de- 
bate on the tariff. The discussion was 
proceeding under the rule allowing five 
minutes time to each participant, when 
Congressman Akin 
from the Chair to take part in the de- 
bate. Upon being recognized, he walked 
solemnly down to the front of the 
Chamber, carefully untied and un- 
wrapped a large package and pulled out 
a placard which he placed against the 
Clerk’s desk. Then, without uttering a 
word in explanation he walked back to 
his seat, leaving the amazed law-makers 
to study for five minutes the chart thus 
placed before them. 

On the chart was simply the words, 
“Object lesson in the full dinner-pail,” 
and the representation of a bulging 
dinner-pail labelled “1900” and beside it 
a shrunken dinner-pail labelled “1913.” 
We suppose that the shrunken dinner- 
pail represented a prophecy, but there 
will have to be quite a considerable 
change from present conditions to make 
it anything but a fact when 1913 arrives 

We hope that this simple little speech 
will interest our Protectionist friends 
who are always crying for “facts.” 


AD VALOREM AND SPECIFIC 
DUTIES. 


The object of this article is not to 
determine which of the two forms of 
duty, namely specific and ad valorem, 
is the better; but to determine which 
is the worse. As Free Traders, we are 
opposed to all duties, but we are glad 
to point out how some duties are worse 
than others, especially when the worse 
form of the two is the form now in 
practice under the tariff act which is 
our immediate point of attack. 

Ad valorem duties are duties com- 
puted at a given percent. of the value 
of the goods. 


secured recognition 


Specific duties are duties 


computed at so much per article or per 
unit of measure. For example, a duty 
of sixty cents on each dollar’s worth of 
blankets is an ad valorem duty; 
whereas a duty of thirty cents a bottle 
for wine or eleven cents a pound for 
grease-wool is a specific duty. 

The specific duties are the worse. Let 
us take the duty on wool as an ex- 
ample. At the present time there is 
quite a feud on between the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers and the Worsted 
Manufacturers. The Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers buy a low grade of 
wool which contains large quantities 
of grease and dirt. This wool they card 
and scour and make into the low priced 
clothing which is bought by the poor. 
The Worsted Manufacturers buy a high 
grade of grease wool, containing very 
little grease. This they comb and scour 
and make into the high grade worsted 
elething bought by the rich. 

On grease wool there is a duty of eleven 
cents a pound. One thousand pounds of 
low grade grease-wool has to pay a 
duty cf $110. After scouring it produces 
two hundred pounds of low grade carded 
woolen. The smallness of the quantity 
of the resulting scoured wool, makes 
the wool which enters the clothing of 
the poor bear a duty of fifty-five cents 
a pound, in its final scoured state. 


One thousand pounds of high class > 


grease wool pays the same duty of $110. 
After scouring, eight hundred pounds 
are left. Thus the duty on the result- 
ing scoured wool, which goes into the 
rich man’s clothes, is only fourteen cents 
a pound. 

The specific duties in this case make 
the poor man bear a duty of fifty-five 
cents for low grade wool, while the rich 
man has to bear the duty of only four- 
teen cents on high grade wool. ‘This 
distinction is right in line wth numerous 


distinctions in other schedules, where the, 


clothes of the poor are more _ highly 
taxed than the clothes of the rich; the 
only difference being that in this partic- 
ular instance, the discrimination is 


‘ 


cleverly concealed under the technical 
terms which we have just explained. 

Let us base the duties on the money 
value. They will be fair to all; that is, 
as fair as any duties can be. 


MISLEADING HIS MOTHER. 
(Continued from page 3) 


drawing conclusions from the fact that 
the tariff is levied on the wholesale price 
of the goods imported. The Protection- 
ists argue that the price to the con- 
sumer is only increased by the amount 
paid out at the time of importation. 
This is not true. The importer, the mid- 
dleman and retailer, each must make a 
certain profit on his investment. If the 
original investment of the importer is in- 
creased by reason of his having to pay a 
fifty percent. duty, that fifty percent 
duty is carried straight through the 
profits of all parties, and the final price 
is fifty percent higher than it would be 
without the tariff. This matter is fur- 
ther discussed under Key 59. 


I also wish to take exception to the 
common Protectionist assumption adopt- 
ed by your author, to the affect that — 
prosperity of a few benefits the many. 
This is only true when the sum-total of 
individual prosperity is increased by 
the prosperity of the few, and is most 
decidedly not true when the sole source 
of the prosperity of the few is the im- 
poverishment of the many: This point 
is further discussed under Key #60. 


I also object to his personification of 
the Nation. National commercial 
strength is not increased by taking 
strength from one part of the Nation 
and concentrating it in another part. In 
fact, there is no such thing as National’ 
strength except the sum-total of the 
individual strength of those that con- 
stitute the Nation. This point is further 


discussed under Key 61. 


This letter is not sent with any hope 
that you will publish it, for I have read 
the footnote to your article, above re- 
ferred to. But I suggest, out of fair- 
ness to your readers, that you publish 
the citations I have given above. Any-. 
one wishing further information on 
these points can write the American 
Free Trade League, 6 Beacon St., Bos- 
ten, for copies of the Free Trade Broad- . 
side containing elucidation of the Key 
Number in question. I also suggest that 
in the future you consult both sides be- 
fore attempting to take the middle 
ground on subjects of a controversial 
nature, and that you print in connec- 
tion with each article, citations to the 
publications of both sides on disputed 
points. 

Very truly yours, 
ROGER SHERMAN HOAR, 
Sec’y, American Free Trade League. 
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The Whole 


Tariff Question 
Presented for the First Time in 


The Tariff Manual 


By Former Senator 


ROGER SHERMAN HOAR 


The name of Senator Hoar’s new book, “The Tariff Manual,” 
suggests exactly what this book is, namely a brief, compact encyclo- 


pedia of ready reference on the tariff. 


Every prominent economist has treated of the tariff. Every 
political campaign calls forth no end of speeches and magazine arti- 
cles on the subject. Yet never has an attempt been made to group 
together the arguments on every phase of this great question. Many 
copious tariff bibliographies have been compiled. Yet never has one 
been put upon the market which was annotated to all that may ever 


be written in the future as well as to what has been written in the 


past. 


The Tariff Manual covers every phase of the tariff and has 
every phase annotated to the future. This seemingly impossible feat 
is accomplished by the use of the Key Number System, explained on 
page 15 of this Broadside. 

Send in your orders now to the American Free Trade League, 6 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass., and keep posted on the tariff. 


Price 25 Cents 


Published and Edited by the 


American Free Trade League 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Object.—The Overthrow of the Protect- 
ive System. 


Committee in Charge: 


HARVEY N. SHEPARD 

ERVING WINSLOW . 
JUDD E. DEWEY 

ROGER SHERMAN HOAR, Ex-Off. 


Subscription 25c. Per Year. 
Single Copies 10c. 
Issued Quarterly. 


Entered as Second-class Matter, Janu- 
ary 11,1912, at the Postoffice at Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 


A studious economist, and untiring 
the American Free Trade 


League, Mr. Henry Baldwin of Connecti- 


worker of 


cut, has been engaged in a most inter- 
esting attempt to secure copies of the 
U. S. Consular reports to aid him in 
the preparation of some Free Trade sta- 
The letters which he has re- 
ceived from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor show a disinclination 


tistics. 


to furnish these reports to anyone who 
is engaged in breaking down the pro- 
tective system. Mr. Baldwin is an 
economist and a farmer, and as such 
is entitled to as much recognition by a 
government bureau as is any tariff bene- 
ficiary. Some progressive Congressman 
should see to it that Mr. Baldwin gets 


the reports and completes his statistics. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League, Mr. Whitfield 
L. Tuck, is also the Congressional Sec- 
retary of the College Men’s Democratic 
In the latter capacity, he has 
made arrangements for securing under 


League. 


frank the leading Congressional speeches 


on political topies of the day. Mem- 
bers of the Free Trade League 
should take advantage of this. Ad- 


dress orders to Mr. Tuck at 6 Beacon 
street. Boston. 
this service. 


There is no charge for 


The best collection of tariff statistics 
. is that contained in the speech of Hon. 
Robert L. Owen in the United States 
Senate, June 15, 1909. Send to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the American Free 


Trade League for a copy. 


The reason for the lateness of this 
issue of this paper is that the editors 
wished to wait until the presidential 
nominating conventions should be over. 
and then print a comparison of the two 
candidates and the two platforms from 
the Free Trade point of view. 
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The Hat-Trees of Ireland 


A Little Tariff Fairy Tale. 


(Key No. 438.) 

Men have a wrong idea entirely of 
the fairies. We used to think the “good 
people” were always the free-and-easy 
creatures they are now, doing no work 
and diverting themselves by dancing in 
rings in the moonshine. But the fairies 
used to work in the old days—at least 
in Ireland. They did that! They used 
to labor till they had cricks in the 
small of their backs, before they dis- 
covered the fairy godmother. Then they 
took to loafing, and have worked hard 
at it ever since. 

Once upon a time in the old days, 
when they delved and span, there was 
a fine trade between the fairies of Lein- 
ster and Munster. 
out of it. 


But trouble grew 
And all because the fairies 
of Munster were not content to let well 
enough alone. Now, I’m not saying this 
because [m a Leinster man myself. 
It’s the truth I’m after, and I’d tell it 
even in a court of law, under oath. To 
go on with the story: One province was 
famous for some kinds of goods and the 
other for others. I’m not after saying 
that the Munster spiders were cleverer 
than the Leinster, but, be that as it 
may, the Munster 
webs into the 
them up into 


fairies wove their 
softest silks and made 
tunics and robes that 
were that cute they were the pride of 
the fairy gentry of the two provinces. 
But when it came to hats, the Leinster 
fairies had them beat entirely. The 
Leinster hats were the tall of all Ire- 
land. 
himself, and vain enough-he was of his 
good looks and fond of the fairy ladies, 
never took a quiet stroll, by the way of 
no harm, without calling for his Lein- 
ster hat! The story goes that his 
queen was raging jealous and fond of 
him, and more by token, when she saw 
him stretched out on his royal couch 


The king of the Munster fairies 


with his Leinster nightcap on him, 
Trade was free and easy between the 
two provinces, and the sky was_ black 
with wasps and humming birds carrying 
freight for the “good people.” That 
was all well enough, but it was too 
fine to last. 
it came about in this way. 


When the Munster hatters found that 
the Leinster hats had that vogue that 
the king of himself would 
own gold 
badness into their 


There was a change, and 


Munster 
rather wear one than _ his 
crown, it put the 
heads. They raised a fearful hullabal- 
loo, and said to each other, “What are 
we to do at all, at. all; these Leinster 
hats will be the death of us.” Then 
the cutest of them spoke up, and said 
he: “The thing to do is this: to put a 


By James J. Dooling. 


price on every blessed hat coming out 
of Leinster—the price to go to the king. 
That will fix them. Everyone will buy 
our hats because they’re cheaper.” No 
sooner said than done. They clapped 
a duty of 10 on the hundred on every 
hat, cap and nightcap coming out of 
the Leinster. 

When the king of Leinster heard of 
these doings he was in a great state of 
mind. But, being a peaceable soul, in- 
stead of making war, he took himself 
off in his royal coach on a visit to Mun- 
ster. As soon as the two kings had 
“What’s this they 
do be telling me about the price you've 
put on my hats?” said the king of Lein- 
ster to the king of Munster. “1s at 
the truth it is that you’ve put a price 
on them?” 

“T have that,” said he, “10 on the hun- 
dred, and ’twill be paid, every penny 
of it,’ said he, “or the devil a Leinster 
hat will enter the country.” Then the 
words began. 

“Whatever put it into your head to 
do it, I can’t think for the life of me,” 
said one. 

“We couldn’t compete with you in 
the matter of hats; sure we couldn't 
sell them .as cheap as you could,” said 
the other. . 

Then the, king of Leinster up and told 
him: “Paith,” said he, “is it blaming 
us you are for selling too cheap to 
you?” 

“We're not blaming you at all,” said 
the other, “it’s protecting ourselves we 
are.” ; 

“Will you listen to reason?” said the 
king of Leinster to the king of Munster. 

“I will so,* said he, “if you'll give me 
a trifle of it.” 

“Well, then, here’s reason for you. 
What would you say if I offered you 
two hats for the price of one?” 

“Td say,’ said the king of Munster, 
“that it would be the ruination of my — 
hat trade. That’s what I'd say.” 

“Suppose, then,’ said the king of 
Leinster, trying him, “suppose, then, we 
gave you four hats for the price 
of one? It ‘would be worser still, 
wouldn’t it? Answer me that!” 

“T will,’ said the other, as bold as a 
“It would.” 

Then, trying him again: “What would 
you say if we gave you eight for one?” 

“T say right here and now,” said the 
king of Munster, “I don’t want any 
more arithmetic. 
fist of it, anyhow. 

“Youre an omadhaun,” said the king 
of Leinster, and with that he left him. 

Once back in his own country, he was 


kissed each other: 


lion. 


I never could make a 


” 
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all for going to war, but he thought 
better of it, and went to see his god- 
mother instead. ‘“Whist,’ said she, 
when the king had told her all his trou- 
bles, “whist, ll give you a little white 
magic, and if you'll do as I’m telling 
you, you'll be able to make two hats for 
the price of one.” 

“Saints alive, listen to her!” said the 
king, “if it isn’t the very thing I said 
to the king of Munster.” 

Sure enough, with the aid of his god- 
mother, the king was able to make the 
hats so cheap that they went into Mun- 
ster as easy as Kilkenny cats into a 
fight. 

There were great times when the king 
of Munster saw the Leinster hats invad- 
ing his kingdom once more. He was 
that mad that he couldn’t eat nor drink. 
“But sure and steady does it,” said he. 
“T have a way of keeping them out 
yet. Tl put a still bigger duty on 
them.” And he did. : 

Then the king of Leinster called on 
his godmother the second time. 

“It’s stronger magic you need,” said 
she. “How will four hats for the price 
of one do for you?” says she. 

“Ym in mortal fear that it won’t do 
at all,” said he. “He'll raise the duty 
on me again. But there’s no harm in 
trying it.” 

“What's this!” said the king of Mun- 
“Tarranounds! they’re coming 
We'll have the law on them 
again.” And he did. 

In the greatest distress, the king of 
Leinster consulted his godmother for the 
third time. “If white magic won’t do, 
Pll give them a taste of the black,” 
said she to her godson. At that the 
king groaned, for he was a pious soul, 
and faithful to all his duties, barring 
the fact that he couldn’t keep his eyes 
off the fairy ladies, his weakness for 
tnem was that strong. 

“Faith, then,’ said the godmother, “if 
we’re not to be let sell them our hats, 
at all events we'll keep them from sell- 
ing their own. 

“Can you do it?” said he. 

‘1 can,’ said she. “Maybe you didn’t 
notice a hat-tree in the vestibule of my 


ster. 
in again. 


thd 


palace 
“T did,” said he, “and a tine one it is. 
But what has that got to do with it?” 


“Hold your whist, and I'll tell you,” 
said she. “At the stroke of midnight, 
when there’s the full of the moon, I 
will carve that hat-tree into ten thou- 
sand cuttings, and breathe over them a 
few words, about which the least said 
the soonest mended, but that’s neither 
here nor there,” said the godmother, as 
if she had something on her mind that 
was giving her trouble. “These cut- 
tings you will send to Munster by seeret 
On your life, don’t have a 
Let them 


messengers. 
married one amongst them. 


sow the 
Munster. 


cuttings broadeast over all 
Nature and the words I won’t 
mention will do the rest.” 

All was done as the godmother said, 
and the cuttings of the hat-tree from 
the palace vestibule were sown. Soon 
Munster was fairly alive with hat-trees 
bearing on their topmost branches Lein- 
ster hats so modish and becoming that 
the fairies were beside themselves with 
the delight of it. 

But there was another side to it. 
Some of them never got over the worry 
of thinking that they were saved the 
bother of making the hats. These were 
the class of thinkers among them that 
used to think that it was a grand good 
luck when a hat shop or factory burned 
down, for it made more work for the 
hatters. These poor innocents went 
raising ructions about the ruined hat 
trade of Munster. They were much 
given to waving thistledown in the faces 
of them they were arguing with—the 
thistledown being at that time, as it 
were, the national flag of the fairies of 
Munster. 

They tried to chop down the hat-trees, 
so that they might have the work and 
profit of making hats again, but the 
magic was too much for them. Books 
were written galore, and the _ bibliog- 
raphy of those days devoted 23 pages 
to the heading “Hat-trees.” 

Those that spoke a good word for the 
trees and their cheap labor were called 
tree traders. The others, that thought 
it was best to get their hats with all 
the difficulty possible, used to go trape- 
Sing up and down all Munster calling 
themselves protectionists and swelling 
out their chests as they named them- 
selves. 

At all events the king of Leinster had 
his revenge on the Munster hatters, but 
for all his blarney he never could get 
from her the words of black magic 
spoken by his fairy godmother. 
QUESTIONS FOR PROTECTIONISTS. 

By R. E. PORTER. 
With answers by our Key No. System. 


If free trade reduction of 
wages, why are wages ‘higher now in 
England than when that country first 
adopted a free trade tariff? 


Ans: H#H16 & 18. 


means 


Why are wages higher in England 
than in the countries of Europe, where 
the protective tariff swindle is in force? 

Ans.: #H#l6 & 18. 

If the protective tariff can raise wages 
and keep them up, why is it that in the 
protected industries wages are lowe 
than in the unprotected industries of the 
United States? 

Ans.: HH16 & 18. 

There is absolute free trade between 

the States of the Union. Why is it not 


necessary to reduce wages in Massachu- 
setts to the level of States where lower 
wages are paid? 
Ans.: #63. 

Would protected manufacturers desire 
a tariff duty if it cheapened what they 
sell (goods) and make dearer what they 
buy (labor) ? 


Ans.: #25. 


If a protective tariff is good, would 

not a prohibitive tariff be better? 
Ans.: #3: 

If international trade is impoverishing, 
why is not interstate trade equally 
hurtful? 

Ans.: #63. 

Can trusts be injurious, yet the tariff 

fostering them be beneficial? 
Ans.: yl. 

Is it a “square deal” when American 
manufacturers sell goods in foreign 
countries for much less than they sell 
the same kind of goods to American con- 
sumers ? 

Ans.: $2. 

When 
foreigner in the markets abroad, is not 
that evidence that under free trade the 
Yankee could easily hold the home mar- 


ket? 


Americans can undersell the 


Ans.: #41 & 22. 

American and English weavers are 
paid $9 and $6 a week respectively. The 
former produces 2100 yards and the 
latter 1100 yards a Isn’t the 
American the cheap producer? Wouldn’t 


the same.principle apply to other occu- 


week. 


pations? 
Ans.: #19. 

Why was it- that the Western States 
didn't need a tariff against the hoary 
old infant industries of the older 
tions of the United States? 

Ans.: #63. 
Why do the beneficiaries of the pro- 


sec- 


tective tariff go to State Legislatures 
and oppose labor legislation that would 
benefit the children and women workers 
in the mills and factories at starvation 
wages? 


Ans.: #4 & 53. 
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Constitutional Aspects 


#0. 

Article I of section 8 of the Consti- 
tution lays down the authority of Con- 
gress, which every Senator must con- 
strue on honor to the best of his judg- 
ment and according to the dictates of 
his conscience— 

That the Congress shall have power 
to levy and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises to pay the debts and 
to provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States. 

When, under the color of raising the 
revenue for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States, a 
duty is imposed having for its purpose 
to prevent importations and prevent a 
revenue being derived from such pre- 
tended revenue law, it is a transparent 
wrong, a violation of the spirit of. the 
Constitution itself, and is not Demo- 
cratic doctrine. Taxation can only have 
for its legitimate object the raising of 
money for public purposes the 
proper needs of government economic- 
ally administered, and the-exaction of 
moneys from citizens for other purposes 
and to favor private interests at the 
expense of all the people is not a proper 
No one has 


and 


exercise of this power. 
more strongly expressed than Cooley 
the distinction between a duty imposed 
for revenue under the constitutional au- 
thority and a duty imposed for the pur- 
pose of preventing imports, and thereby 
protecting some industry from competi- 
tion. Cooley says: 

It is only essential that the legisla- 
ture keep within its proper sphere, and 


should not impose burdens under the. 


name of taxation which are not taxes in 
fact; and its decision as to what is 
proper, just, and political must then be 
final and conclusive. (Con. Lim., 7th 
ed., p. 678.) 

John Marshall said, in McCulloch v. 
Maryland (4 Wheat., 316): 

The power of taxing the people and 
their property is essential to the very 
existence of government, and may be 
legitimately exercised on the objects to 
which it is applicable to the utmost ex- 
tent to which the government may 
choose to carry it. The only security 
against the abuse of this power is found 
in the structure of the government it- 
self. In imposing a tax the legislature 
acts upon its constituents. This is, in 
general, a sufficient security against er- 
roneous and oppressive taxation. The 
people of a State, therefdre, give to 
their government a right of taxing 
themselves and their property; and as 
the exigencies of the government can 
not be limited, they prescribe no limits 


‘tuents over 


From a Speech of Senator Robert L. Owen. 


to the exercise of this right, resting 
confidently on the interest of the legis- 
lator and on the influence of the consti- 
their representative to 
guard them against its abuse. 

And in the case ef Providence v. Bill- 
ings, 4 Pet., 514) he said: 

The power of legislation, and conse- 
quently of taxation, operates on all 
persons and property belonging to the 
body politic. This is an original prin- 
ciple, which has its foundation in so- 
ciety itself. It is granted by all for 
the benefit of all. It resides in the gov- 
ernment as part of itself, and need not 
be reserved where property of any de- 
scription, or the right to use it in any 
manner, is granted to individuals or 
corporate bodies. However absolute the 
right of an individual may be, it is 


still in the nature of that right that it 


must bear a portion of the public bur- 
dens, and that portion must be deter- 
mined by the. legislature. This vital 
power may be abused; but the interest, 
wisdom, and justice of the representa- 
tive body and its relations with its 
constituents furnish the only security 
where there is no express contract 
against unjust and excessive taxation, 
as well as against unwise legislation 
generally. 

With the consent of the Senate, I de- 
sire to insert in the Record an extract 
from Cooley and from the decisions of 
the Supreme Court upon this point. 


THE PURPOSES OF TAXATION. 


Constitutionally a tax can have no 
other basis than the raising of a rev- 
ence for public purposes, and whatever 
governmental exaction has not this 
basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax 
on imports, therefore, the purpose of 
which is, not to raise a revenue, but to 
discourage and indirectly prohibit some 
particular import for the benefit of 
some home manufacture, may well be 
questioned as being merely colorable, 
and therefore not warranted by consti- 
tutional principles. But if any income 
is derived from the levy, the fact that 
incidental protection is given to home 
industry can be no objection to it, for 
all taxes must be laid with some re- 
gard to their effect upon the prosperity 
of the people and the welfare of the 
country, and their validity can not be 
determined by the money returns. This 
rule has been applied when the levy 
produced no returns whatever; it being 
held not competent to assail the mo- 
tive of Congress by showing that the 
levy was made, not for the purpose of 
revenue, but to annihilate the subject 
of the levy by imposing a burden which 


it could not bear. (Veazie Bank y. 


Fenno, 8 Wall., 533.) Practically, there- 
fore, a law purporting to levy taxes, 
and not being on its face subject to ob- 
jection, is unassailable, whatever may 
have been the real purpose. And per- 
haps even prohibitory duties may be de- 
fended as a regulation of commercial 
intercourse. 


LEVIES FOR PRIVATE PURPOSES. 


Where, however, a tax is avowedly 
laid for a private purpose, it is illegal 
and void. The following are illustra- 
tions of taxes for private purposes. A 
tax levied to aid private parties or cor- 
porations to establish themselves in 
business as manufacturers (Loan Asso- 


ciation v. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655, 663; - 
Alley v. Jay, 60 Me., 124); a tax, the © 


proceeds of which are to be loaned out 
to individuals who have suffered from a 
great fire (Lowell v. Boston 11 Mass., 
454); a tax to supply with provisions 
and seed such farmers as have lost their 
crops (State v. Osawakee, 14 Kans., 
418); a tax to build a dam, which, at 
discretion, is to be devoted to private 
purposes (Attorney-General v. Eau 


Claire, 37 Wis., 400); a tax to, refund — 


moneys to individuals, which they have 


paid to relieve themselves from an im-” 


pending military draft.(Tyson v. School 
Directors, 51 Penn., Sr., 9; Crowell y. 
Hopkinton, 45 N. H., 9; Usher vy. Col- 
chester, 33  Conn., 567; Freeland v.: 


Hastings, 10 Allen (Mass.), 570; Miller 


v. Grandy, 13 Mich., 540); and so on. 
In any one of these cases the public 


may be incidentally benefited, but the — 


incidental benefit is only such as the 
public might receive from the industry 
and enterprise of individuals in their 
own affairs, and will not support exac- 
tions under the name of taxation. 
But, the 
what is a public purpose belongs to the 
legislature, and its action is subject to 


primarily, 


determination > 


no review or restraint so long as it is | 


not manifestly colorable. All cases of 
doubt must be solved in favor of the 
validity of legislative action, for the ob- 
vious reason that the question is legisla- 
tive, and only becomes judicial when 
there is a plain excess of legislative au- 
thority. A court can only arrest the 
proceedings and declare a levy void 
when the absence of public interest in 


the purpose for which the funds are to ' 


be raised is so clear and palpable as © 


to be perceptible to any mind at first 
blush. (Broadhead v. Milwaukee, 19 
Wis., 624, 652; Cheaney v. Hooser, 9 B. 


Monr. (Ky.), 330, 345; Booth v. Wood- ' 


bury, 32 Conn., 118, 128; Hammett v. 


Philadelphia, 65 Penn, St., 146; Tide 
Water Co. v. Coster, 18 N. J. Ep., 518.) 

But sometimes the public purpose is 
clear, though the immediate benefit is 
private and individual. For example, 
the Government promises and pays 
bounties and pensions; but in every 
case the promise or payment is made 
on a consideration of some advantage 
or service given or rendered or to be 
given or rendered to the public, which 
is supposed to be an equivalent; and the 
law for the payment has in view, only 
the public interest, and does not differ 
in principle or purpose from a law for 
the. payment of salaries to public offi- 
cers. The same is true where a State 
continues the payment of salaries to 
officers who haye been superannuated in 
its service. The question whether they 
shall be paid is purely political and re- 
solves itself into this: Whether the 
State will thereby probably secure bet- 
ter and more valuable service, and 
whether, therefore, it would be wise 
and politic for the State to give the 
seeming bounty. 

Where a law for the levy of a tax 
shows on its face the purpose to collect 
money from the people and appropriate 
it to some private object, the execution 
of the law may be resisted by those of 
whom the exaction is made, and the 
courts, if appealed to, will enjoin collec- 
tion or give remedy in damages if prop- 
erty is seized. But if a tax law on its 
face discloses no illegality, there can 
in general be no such remedy. Such 
is the case with the taxes levied under 
authority of Congress; they are levied 
without any specification of particular 
purposes to which the coilections shall 
be devoted, and the fact that an intent 
exists to misapply some portion of the 
revenue produced can not be a ground 
of illegality in the tax itself. In cases 
arising in local government an intended 
misappropriation may sometimes be en- 
joined; but this could seldom or never 
happen in case of an intended or sus- 
pected misappropriation by a State or 
by the United States, neither of them 
being subject to the process of injunc- 
tion. The remedies for such cases are 
therefore political and can only be ad- 
ministered through the elections. (Cool- 
ey’s Principles of Constitutional Law, 
Chap. IV, p. 57, The Powers of Con- 
gress.) 

The bills of rights in the American 
constitutions forbid that parties shall 
be deprived of property except by the 
law of the land; but if the prohibition 
had been omitted, a legislative enact- 
ment to pass one man’s property over to 
another would, nevertheless, be 
(See Cooley’s Con. Limitations, p. 208.) 

Ner, where fundamental rights are 
declared by the Constitution, is it nec- 
essary at the same time to prohibit the 
legisktture, in express terms, from tak- 


void. | 
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ing them away. The declaration is it- 
self a prohibition, and is inserted in the 
Constitution for the express purpose of 
operating as a restriction upon legisla- 
tive power. (See Cooley’s Con. Limita- 
tions, p. 209.) 

Cooley also states on 
speaking of the power of taxation, as 
follows: “Taxes are defined to be bur- 
dens or charges imposed by the legisla- 
tive power upon persons or property, 
to raise money for public purposes.” 


page 587, in 


Again on page 598, he says: “Every- 
thing that may be done under the name 
of taxation is not necessarily a tax; 
and it may happen that an oppressive 
burden imposed by the Government, when 
it comes to be carefully scrutinized, will 
prove, instead of a tax, to be unlaw- 
ful confiscation of property, unwar- 
ranted by any principle of constitutional 
government. In the first place, taxa- 
tion having for its only legitimate ob- 
ject the raising of money for public pur- 
poses and the proper needs of govern- 
ment, the exactions of moneys from the 
citizens for other purposes, is not a 
proper exercise of this power, and must 
therefore be unauthorized.” 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the Topeka case, said: 

“To lay with one hand the power of 
the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow 
it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 
vate enterprises and build up private 
fortunes is none the less a robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law 
and is called taxation. This is not leg- 
islation; it is a decree under legislative 
forms.” (20 Wallace, 664, in Loan 
Asso. v. Topeka.) 

Mr. Cooley, in Constitutional Limita- 
tions, points out with great force that 
a legislator has no constitutional right, 
under the color of imposing a duty by 
which to raise revenues, to pass a law 
which, in fact, has the purpose to pre- 
vent importation and the raising of 
revenue by such pretended duty, but 
which in reality has for its purpose to 
build up private fortunes by prevent- 
ing competition. 


CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 


The American Free Trade League is 
in touch with the following Free Trade 
organizations, throughout the world. 
Will any reader of the Broadside, who 
knows of any other society of this sort, 
please communicate at once. 

Dutch Free Trade League, The Hague, 
Holland. Secretary, Dr. A. Heringa. 

Australian Free Trade Association, 
Melbourne, Australia. Secretary, W. H. 
Renwick. 

French Free Trade League, Paris, 
France. President, M. Yves Guyot, Sec- 


5 
retary, M. Daniel Bellet. Publication 
“Le Libre-Exchange.” 

Society of Political 
deaux, France. Secretary, M. A. Nico- 
lai, Publication, “Revue Economique.” 
(every two months). 


Economy, Bor- 


International Free Trade League, Lon- 
don, England. Ba G.e MM: 
Baskett. 

Cobden Club, London, England. Chair- 
man of Committee, Lord Welby, Sec- 
retary, B. G. M. Baskett. Publication, 
pamphlets. 

Free Trade Union, London, England. 
President, The Rt. Hon. Arnold Morley. 
Secretary, W. W. Champness. Publica- 
tion, “The Free Trader.” (Monthly). 

The Free Trade League, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada. Hon. President, Dr. M. 
Clark, M. P. President, Geo. H. Ross. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. J. Fream. 


Secretary, 


Single Tax Organizations: 


Danish Henry George Movement, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Publication, 
“Ret.” (Right). Monthly. 


The United Committee for the Taxa- 
tion of Land Values, London, Secretary 
John Paul. Leaflets and pamphlets. 


Joseph Fels Fund of America, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Daniel Kiefer, Chairman, 


LA FOLLETTE’S PLATFORM. 

The platform offered by Senator La 
Follette’s “Progressives” in the Repub- 
lican convention contained the following 
tariff plank: 

The Tariff has been instrumental in 
building up American industry, but it 
has been seized upon by powerful inter- 
ests to take unjust advantage of 
consumers and wage-earners. We favor 
a continuation of the protective policy 
for the benefit of the producing classes, 
but demand that the tariff schedules be 
reduced to the ascertained difference in 
the labor in this country and abroad, 
and so adjusted as to assure its benefit 
to labor and not to protect inefficient 
management nor place a premium on the 
further exhaustion of our limited nat- 
ural resources. The investigation of 
these facts and the revision of schedules 
should be made by the proposed Federal 
Trade Commission, subject to the action 
of Congress, but such schedules as are 
generally recognized to be excessive shall 
be immediately reduced.” 

Whatever La Follette may be on other 


- matters, he is a straight-out conserva- 


tive on the tariff question. In the above 
plank, he resorts to the hackneyed re- 
actionary sophisms about “equalizing 
the cost of labor at home and abroad,” 
“protecting fhe working man,” ete. 
Truly, no tariff beneficiary need fear 
La Follette’s “progressiveness.” 

But this plank should serve as a 
warning to all true progressives. 
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A Tariff Argument for Debaters 


Part Il 


Protective Tariff Indefensible. 
#59 (continued. ) 


(Continued). 


The other is caused by the increase 
-of cost to industries which consume pro- 
tected goods. Not only the tariff on 
eges serves to boost the price of this 
article of food, but likewise the tariff 
on every article used by the chicken 
raiser. We make it harder to raise eggs 
when we tax chicken wire, lumber, nails, 
chicken-feed, ete. The taxes on every- 
thing that the owner of a chicken-farm 
uses for himself make it more necessary 
for him to boost the price of 
Thus the tariff would increase the price 


eggs, 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. W. BENGOUGH 


These are free from any foreign compe- 
tition that could be restricted by the 


tariff. About 72-3 percent. of our 
total population are engaged in manu- 
facturing, mechanic arts and mining. 


Of these probably not more than 1-2 per 
cent. are subject to urgent foreign com- 
petition, and probably not more than 
another 1-2 percent. is subject to any 
foreign competition at all. Assuming 
that our tariff is a great benefit to 
every individual engaged in work which 
could possibly be subject to 
competition (this is more than the tariff 
advocates themselves contend), we find 
the tariff benefiting the large proportion 
percent. of 


foreign 


and a quarter 


of one 


of eges even if there were no tariff on 
eges themselves at all. The tariff is 
felt in the price of everything that we 
buy. 


#60. 


And now let us assume for the mo- 
ment, for the sake of argument, that 
the tariff really does help all of those 
whom it is designed to help. Is it then 
a benefit? Let us make a rough divi- 
sion of American people and figure out 
what proportion could be benefited by 
the tariff. We will divide the workers 
into those engaged in agriculture, pro- 
fessional service, domestic and personal 
service, trade and transportation, and 
manufacturers, mechanic arts and min- 
ing. About 12 percent. of our people 
are engaged in agriculture. Of these 
it is impossible to conceive of more than 
1-48, or 1-4 percent. of the total popu- 
lation, subject to foreign competition. 
About only 11-3 percent. of our total 
population are engaged in professional 
service. These are free from foreign 
competition. About 6 percent. of our 
total population are engaged in domestic 
and personal service. These are free 
from foreign competition. About 5 1-2 
percent. of our total population are en- 


gaged in trade and_ transportation. 


our total population. There is no such 
thing as general prosperity arising from 
the fact that a few are prosperous at 
the expense of the rest. 

Not only is the tariff no benefit to 
the remaining 983-4 percent. of the 
American citizens, but it is a positive 
drawback. Every unprotected American 
industry and individual has to bear the 
burden of increased prices. And even 
the protected industries and individuals 
have to bear the burden of increased 
prices in what they buy. , 

The whole situation boils 
this: the tariff creates special privilege 
for the few at the expense of the many. 

#61. 


In spite of the obvious fact that the 
tariff hurts more of us than it can pos- 
sibly help, in spite of its far reaching 


down to 


ramifications, in spite of the fact that 
its benefits are problematical, and in 
spite of the fact that the distribution of 
profits under a protective tariff must 
be left to the good faith of those who 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by playing crooked; yet there seems 
to be a disposition on the part of many 
people to argue that, although harmful 
to a large majority of the individuals 
which constitute this nation it is in 


some mysterious way a benefit to the 
Nation as a whole. This is in direct 
contradiction of our principle of con- 
ducting the Government for the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 


There is no such thing as a “Nation,” 
distinct from the sum total of its citi- 
zens. There is no such thing as 
“National Trade,” distinct from the 
sum total of the trade of the individual 
citizens. Yet the term “National 
Trade” has got into general use, and is 
one of the bases of the Balance of 
Trade fallacy. It is not nations, but 
rather individuals of ‘different nations, 
who trade. England does not lose by 
importing German goods. True, a small 
part of England may lose, but the great 
majority of English citizens is the 
gainer. But when one personifies Eng- 
land and thinks only of the injury done 


to a small part, and from that arrives- 


at the conclusion that “England” is 
harmed, we have an illustration of the 
power of faulty phrases to mislead. 


Rich men are a benefit to the com- 
munity, but only to the extent that 
they increase the total wealth of the 
community. Taxing the many to make 
a few rich, does not increase the total 
prosperity. National trade that en- 
riches a few at the expense of all is 
not a public benefit. 

“Nationalism” is a degradation of 
“Nationality,” yet the ery of “America 
for Americans” is one which appeals. to 
the patriotic-minded at the first blush. 
When analyzed, it means “America for 
a small class of Americans.” Jt is a 
contradiction of nationality, for it 
means that one class is more worthy 
than another of national protection. 
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In a Democracy like ours we like to 
see big enterprises, big industries, big 
men, to which we can point with’ pride 
and call them American. We like to pass 
laws which will make such great things 
possible. But in each case we should 
count the cost. Are we really increasing 
mational greatness (that is, the sum 
total of all our individual greatness), or 
are we merely debasing ourselves by 
concentrating our individual greatness 
in a few individuals? 

The tariff cannot benefit the nation, 
unless it benefits the individuals. We 
have seen that the tariff injures the in- 
dividuals at every turn. Therefore, we 
should abolish it as a national menace, 


#62. 

We have seen how the tariff as a 
system of taxation is confiscatory, un- 
scientific and against popular public 
policy; how it deprives the voter of a 
sense of responsibility; and how it is 
impossible of apportionment and is a 
mask for protection. ; 

In its protective phase, it does not 
maintain high wages, nor relieve the 
employer of a burden of paying high 
wages. It it not a good form of stimula- 
tion of industry. It is not needed by, 
and may harm, beneficial industries; 
and is not a good object in the case of 
unnatural industries. It causes addi- 
tional work without additional pay. It 
cannot be fairly distributed or collected; 
and if it could, would merely move in a 
circle without accomplishing anything. 
“Independence,” “Home Market” and 
“Favorable Balance of Trade” are all 
harmful. Lastly, the protective tariff 
operates in the dark. 

Turning from its lack of benefits to 
its more particular positive evils, we 
find that the tariff is in restraint of 
trade, destroys commerce, breeds war, 
retards civilization, violates the Consti- 
tution, breeds, trusts, undermines busi- 
ness stability, has an immoral effect, in- 
creases prices, decreases wages, and in 
general injures more industries and in- 
dividuals than it could possibly help if 
we were to admit everything claimed 
for it by its defenders. 

This is a complete and scathing ar- 
raignment of the system. Let us now 


turn to the positive advantages of Free 
Trade. Free Trade is natural; there- 
fore the burden of proof is on the dis- 
turber of natural conditions to establish 
the reasons for his interference. We 
have seen that. protection produces none 
of its vaunted benefits and that its 
disadvantages and evils are tremendous. 
The eradication of these evils is a suffi- 
cient reason for turning to Free Trade. 

But we can go further in our proof. 
All through this argument we have 
touched again and again on the ad- 


vantages of unlimited exchange. Free 
Trade will let in a flood of foreign 
goods. Free Trade will make the 


pauper labor of Europe work for us, in 
the place of the present system of paup- 
erizing our own labor by making it do 
the work that it could have others 
do for it more cheaply. Free Trade 
would reduce the cost of every article 
which is now tariff protected. Free 
Trade would increase the value of our 
currency, thus having the same effect 
as if by act of Congress we were to call 
in every American dollar outstanding, 
and give in return a _ dollar-and-a- 
quarter or a dollar-and-a-half in money 
of the same value as_ that 
ealled in. Our whole argument is 
summed up in the brief statement that 
“Free Trade would free Trade.” 


#63. 


Where has Free Trade been tried? 
Well, the United States is one of the 
best examples of what Free Trade can 
do for a country. The Fathers, in their 
wisdom, provided in the Constitution 
that no state should levy tariffs on im- 
ports from another state. We have 
pointed out earlier in this argument 
that the American states were not ruin- 
ing each other by trade. Neither would 
the nations. Free Trade between the 
states is not only beneficial to the coun- 


which we 


try at large, but is beneficial to each 


and every individual state. World-wide 
Free Trade would be beneficial, not only 
to the whole world at large, but to each 
and every individual nation. The pres. 
ent commercial greatness of the United 
States is because of the internal Free 
Trade that we do have and in spite of 


« 


T 


our deprivation of the external 
Trade that we don’t have. 


#54. 

But we hear it said that Free Trade 
would be all right if all lands would 
go in for it, and that for one to take 
up Free Trade before the rest would 


be to invite ruin. 
on the 


Free 


This argument goes 
assumption that if we take 


down our tariff wall, it will be for the 
advantage of those who send their 
goods in and not. for those to. whom 
they are sent. This in turn is founded 
on the Balance of Trade fallacy pre- 
viously discussed. The truth is that it 
is for our advantage to get all that we 
ean with the least possible effort and 
expense. As previously pointed out,. 
labor in itself is no object. What we 
want is the fruits of labor. 

Another this argument 
that we should wait for other lands: to: 
adopt Free Trade; is an argument of 
temperament, not of logic; namely, that 
nothing can benefit us which benefits 
any one else. In other words, it is the 
policy of cutting off one’s own nose to 
spite one’s face. 

This folly of waiting for reciprocal 
Free Trade is similar to the folly of 
increasing our 


reason for 


tariffs as a_ reprisal 
against foreign nations. If another 
country sees fit to destroy one sixth of 
its profits by a tariff on all its imports, 
that action hurts them a lot more than 
it hurts us. We should be foolish to at- 
tempt td get back at them in the same 
way. If a grocer in a country town 
were to cut down by one sixth the 
amount of meat he bought and were to 
throw away the money represented by 
that one sixth, this course of action 
would hurt him more than it would 
hurt the butcher; and the butcher would 
be foolish to deprive himself of gro- 
ceries for revenge... 

In our whole tariff argument, we have 
been discussing the follies of protection 
and the benefits of Free Trade, from 
the point of view of the nation suffer- 
ing under protection, or seeing the light 
and adopting Free Trade. Our country 
should not continue these burdens and 
deprive us of these benefits, merely be- 
cause of the foolishness of other nations. 


‘ 
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Points From Taussig 


The following quotations, with Broad- 
side Key Number and original page 
number, are taken from the recent book 
of Prof. F. W. Taussig, “Principles of 
Economics,’ Macmillan. 


AMERICAN WAGES. 
#16. 


In the United States, by far the most 
common and most effective argument in 
favor of protection is that it makes 
wages high, or enables wages to be high. 
With many persons it is an accepted 
article of faith that American wages 
can be kept high, and the American 
standard of living maintained, only if 
there is protection against the goods 
made by the cheaper labor of other 
countries. Yet I conceive that no ar- 
gument in favor of protection is more 
fallacious than that of pauper-labor 
competition.—p. 513. 


A POPULAR FALLACY. 
HHpl6, 17, 2278 )37: 


They (Protectionists) think of ex- 
ports as bringing in money, and imports 
as taking money out, and money is the 
be-all and end-all of their economic 
thinking. Even if it is pointed out that 
a continuing excess of exports is due 
simply to other than merchandise tran- 
sactions, and does not: bring in specie, 
the notion still persists that exports 
somehow mean gain and imports loss. 
The elementary truth that exports are 
but a means of procuring the imports on 
easier terms than the same goods could 
be got by making them at home,—this is 
rarely grasped, or, if once grasped, is 
soon let slip.—p. 509. 


PROTECTION AND OPPORTUNITY. 
24. 


Protection restricts the geographical 
division of labor, causes industry to 
turn to less advantageous channels, les- 
sens the productivity of labor, and so 
tends to lower the general rate of 
Wwages.—p. 516. 


PROTECTION AND WAGES. 
#27. 


The free trader argues that if the 
(American) duties were given. up and 
the protected industries pushed out of 
the field by foreign competitors, the 
‘workmen engaged in them would find no 
less well-paid employment elsewhere. 
Presumably they would betake them- 
selves to the exporting industries, in 
which labor is advantageously applied. 
The protectionist answers that there 
would then be “overproduction” in those 
industries,—that more goods would be 
produced, prices would be lower, and 
then wages lower. No, replies the free 


trader, there would be more goods, but 
not low prices or lower wages. -For 
there is a new demand for these ex- 
portable goods, pari passu with the new 
supply. Goods are imported which were 
formerly made by protected industries. 
The new exports must be paid for by 
imports; there is a new foreign “mar- 
ket” replacing the last domestic ‘‘mar- 
ket.” The eventual result, says the free 
trader, is that more workmen will be 
turned to the advantageous industries, 
and more goods will be exported in ex- 
change for more imports; there will be 
higher wages (in terms of commodities) 
all around within the country, resulting 
from the more productive direction of 
its labor. In all this reasoning the free 
trader is right.—p. 514. 


PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


$28. 
That protective duties add to the de- 


mand for labor seems patent to the 
everyday man, and especially to the 
workingman. When imports are kept 
out, is it not clear that more employ- 
ment exists for the workmen who make 
at home the things formerly imported? 
Here, again, people see only the first 
and most obvious results, and do not 
stop to think what other results must 
follow. If there are less imports, there 
will be less exports; and labor, if em- 
ployed more in the new way, is em- 
ployed less in the old. One of the most 
persistent of economic errors is the no- 
tion that employment is an end, not a 
means; and one of the hardest things 
to fasten to the average person’s think- 
ing is that the end to which employment 
should be directed is the increase of the 
national income—the total flow of con- 
sumable goods and of services which 
constitutes the real revenue of the com- 
munity.—p. 511. 


THE DREADED FOREIGNER. 
433. 


Perhaps the ancient association of 
foreigner with enemy still lingers. Peo- 
ple do not worry when New England 
buys coal from Pennsylvania; but when 
coal is bought from Nova Scotia, dire 
consequences are supposed to ensue. 
Half a century ago (more or less) the 
region which is now British Columbia 
was claimed by the United States to be 
part of its territory. Had the Oregon 
question been settled at that time in 
accord with the American claims, no 
one would have questioned that the re- 
sources of British Columbia in lumber, 
coal, and fisheries were of advantage to 
Americans. But once a border line is 
drawn, the situation is supposed to 
change; and that which would have 


. 


brought us gain in the way of more 
abundant and cheaper supplies is fraught 
with peril precisely because these sup- 
plies came from a foreigner.—p. 509. 


‘THE “HOME MARKET” ARGUMENT. 


#34. 


When imports are checked, and the 
things previously imported are made at 
home, a home market is supposed to be 
created. It is created; but there is not, 
as protectionists commonly state or im- 
ply, an additional market. Another and 
different market is substituted. Here, 
again, mest people’s ideas do not get 
beyond the range of sales and of money 
dealings.—p. 510. 


“TAXING THE FOREIGNER.” 
#7 : 


A duty on imports, and indeed any 
tax on a commodity, may fall for a 
while on the producer, foreign or do- 
mestic; while yet in the end it falls 
with its full weight on the consumer.— 
p- 519. 


#38. 


The balance of trade argument is not 
entirely convincing to some of us. When- 
ever China or Russia improve their bal- 
ance of trade by exporting foodstuffs in 
time of famine, there seems to be some- 
thing the matter with the mathematical 
self-sufficiency of this theory. If a freez- 
ing tramp should sell his clothes, he . 
certainly would improve his balance of 
trade, although not his condition.—Hon. 
William Kent. i 

Fa SS Se Be Tea 


ISIDOR STRAUS. 


To the sorrowing relatives of the late 
Isidor Straus, who nobly perished on 
the steamship Titanic, the following 
resolutions were sent by the secretary 
in pursuance of a vote of the American 
Free Trade League at its recent annual 
meeting: 

“Tsidor Straus was one of the true 
American heroes who, at the sinking of 
the Titanic, placed duty and altruism 
before personal selfishness. But even 
the base are often brave under the 
stress of excitement. Isidor Straus was 
not of this class. 

“In business and in politics, he was as 
chivalrous as in his last hours. A’ a 
member of the American Free Trade 
League, he strove to prevent domination 
and destruction by brute force and 
selfishness, just as he strove to prevent 
it on the sinking ship. 

“The world has lost one who was 
consistently, not momentarily, a man.” 

STEN EET ET TS TOS EES, 
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“Tariff Reform” in the United States 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 

Tariff reformers shut their eyes to the 
fact that in the United States of Amer- 
ica, aS in Germany and many other 
European countries, there is now in 
progress a violent revolt against Protec- 
tion, which will not end in mere words. 
‘ The revolt is only paralleled by that 
which swept over England in the ’forties. 

Tariff Reform is likely to bulk largely 
in American politico-economic affairs 
during the next year; but Tariff Reform, 
it must be remembered, means some- 
thing very different here from what it 
does in England. The popular demand 
in the United States is for lower duties. 
The nearest approach that there has 
been in England to the same situation 
in modern times was, perhaps, Cobden’s 
agitation for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

“Tt is not complicated statistics, 
learned references to authorities, or fig- 
ures nicely dovetailed that will satisfy 
the starving people of this country, and 
convince them that a band of dishonest 
confederates had not been leagued to- 
gether for the purpose of upholding the 
interests of one body against the gen- 
eral good of the country.” 

So spoke Cobden in 1842. Eliminate 
the word “starving”—even the greatest 
American enemy of high Protection 
would not contend that high Protection 
had brought the American proletariat 
to that pitch—and his invective against 
the landed aristocracy of the Lords and 
the squirearchy of the Commons is par- 
alleled today by the invective of Ameri- 
ean Radicals against the big business 
interests and their partners in political 
life, the beneficiaries and makers of the 
tariff. 


TARIFFS AND Tkusts. 

The driving force of the revolt is ur- 
doubtedly the development in America 
of the hateful Trust system, the unholy 
offspring of Protectionism. 

In the industrial world the past 
decade has been marked by the rise of 
Trusts. The Steel Trust, the Meat 
Trust, the Oil Trust, the Tobacco Trust, 
and a number of other huge consolida- 
tions of industrial units began to con- 
trol the sale of the products for which 
they were responsible. At the same 
time prices continued to rise. Suddenly 
the country began to suspect that it 
was being preyed upon by some of these 
great organizations, and that, whether 
good or bad, such organizations made 
for high prices and undue profits for 
their promoters. 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR “TARIFF PIE,” 
The assurance of our Protectionists 


From “The Free Trader,” London. 


that their tariff “will only be a little 
one,” is not worth considering. The 
American tariff was once a little one; 
but it grew into a monster. Every 
country is now experiencing the difficul- 
ty of shaking off the Tariff incubus, and 
none more than America. “Local inter- 
ests” insist on being considered; and to 
obtain “consideration” they resort to the 
most discreditable form of bargain-mak- 
ing with one another. 

The lowering of the tariff is likely to 
be just as much a matter of local in- 
terest as its upbuilding has been. The 
late General Hancock was practically 
laughed out of politics because he de- 
clared that the tariff was a local issue; 
but there was, and is, much truth in 
his unfortunate paradox. Every legis- 
lator wants to please his constituents 
by, getting them protection for their 
products. Fiscal principles are prone to 
yleld stern facts of practical politics 
when they descend from the realms of 
speculative theory to touch the pockcts 
of constituents. Incidental protection 
can obviously be stretched to cover a 
number of local interests, even a revenue 
tariff would be the occasion for much 
bargaining. Each Congressman would 
be anxious that the Exchequer should 
get the maximum out of duties on his 
pet commodity, and, when it came to 
the question of reducing duties gradu- 
ally, each would wish those duties to 
be the last to go. The same objections 
hold substantially against the simpler 
proposal that finds favor in certain 
Democratic quarters of having several 
successive all-round reductions upon ail 
schedules of the existing law. The bar- 
gaining and log-rolling (i. e., the bar- 
tering of votes) entailed would almost 
certainly result in higher duties than 
those originally contemplated. 


CLEANING THE STABLES. 

Tariff Boards have been appointed to 
consider and report on various indus- 
tries; and the findings with regard to 
the woolen industry are decidedly 
sweeping. 

It is not the function of the Taniff 
Board to recommend; but its findings 


‘are universally considered to justify a 


reduction of duties upon both raw and 
manufactured or prepared wool. The 
report in dealing with costs of produc- 
tion makes it clear that the excessive 
American cost is due in part to the tar- 
iff upon machinery, ete., and to the 
general reaction of high Protection upon 
prices. 


OLD FALLACIES EXPOSED. 


One by one the old stock Protectionist 
fallacies, on which Protection was 


founded and built up in America, are 
being thrown overboard. 

The Tariff Board’s report has dealt a 
shrewd blow to two cherished American 
fiscal theories—first, that American la- 
bor needs protection from cheap for- 
eign competition; secondly, that duties 
must be based upon the difference of 
cost and production at home and abroad. 
The Board says that, as to cost of pro- 
duction, its investigations show “wide 
differences in efficiency and cost, but in- 
dicate in general that the lowest labor 
costs per pound are in mills paying the 
highest wages.” Nor could it find any 
satisfactory basis for comparisons in 
cost of production at home and abroad. 
The cost of producing raw wool is in it- 
self an almost impossible thing to arrive 
at—it was found to vary from 19 cents a 


pound in Ohio downwards, with an ay- 
erage of 91-2 cents. In South America 


the cost was said to be 4 or 5 cents 
a pound; and in Australia “a very few 
cents.” In regard to manufactures the 
difficulty of finding a fixed standard 
Was even more obvious. With so many 
divergent costs it will be hard to fix an 
equitable tariff upon that basis. 


“SCIENTIFIC” TARIFF MAKING. 


After all these years of “scientific” 
Protectionism in the United States we 
have here a candid admission that not 
even yet has experience been accumu- 
lated sufficient to enable the experts “to 
fix an equitable tariff.” We are, how- 
ever, assured that the “experts” on our 
own comic Tariff “Commission” have, 
docketed in its pigeon-holes, a complete, 
equitable, and wonder-working tariff for 
this country. Things are a bit slack 
just now with our Tariff “Commission” 
owing to circumstances which all its in- 
genuity and inventiveness do not en- 
able it to control. Now is the time 
surely for the “Commission” to put 
some of its vast knowledge and experi- 
ence of “scientific” tariff-making at the 
disposal of their unfortunate friends in 
America. 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie, 
He stuck in his thumb, but pulled out 
no plum. 
His mother said plums were “too high.” 


Nothing is ever settled until it is set- 
tled right. The protective tariff is all 
wrong. It is wrong in economics, wrong 
in morals, and a great corruptor in poli- 
tics. Therefore the protest against it, 
and resistance to it, will never cease.— 
Professor Wm. G. Sumner, 
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The Wage Earner 


(An Article Written by Request for that Paper.) 


THE TARIFF AND THE WORKING 
MAN. 


This article is addressed to the work- 
ing men of America. You owe it to 
yourselves and your familics to view 
the question impartially and to decide 
in favor of your and their best interests. 

Friends of the tariff will tell you that 
its object is to build up great American 
industries, which could not survive with- 
out it. Following the same line of ar- 
gument, we could construct hot-houses 
and raise bananas, wich under a pro- 
tective tariff, we could sell for five dol- 
lars apiece; but how much cheaper and 
simpler to buy our bananas from abroad, 
and devote ourselves to more productive 
lines of work! The truth is that any 
really paying industry can succeed with- 
out Protection; and that the rest are a 
waste, like banana raising in the north, 
tnough not to such an evident degree. 


Is it not better to engage in high- 
grade American work, and with your 
wages to buy, duty-free, the cheap pro- 
ducts of foreign pauper labor; rather 
than to shut out the products of pauper 
labor, and pauperize yourselves by going 
into their unproductive occupations? 


Take advantage of this pauper labor 
and make it work for you. 


You as consumers pay the tariff tax. 
Sometimes the American importer first 
pays it, and then passes the burden 
along to you in the form of increased 
prices. Sometimes the foreign shipper 
pays it, and then collects from the im- 
porter and he from you. 
you eventually pay. 


In either case, 


Thus the tariff raises the price of 
foreign goods, and enables the American 
manufacturer to raise the price of his 
goods the same amount, and force you 
to pay a tariff tax on them too. 


The tariff tax that you pay on for- 
eign goods helps run the Government, 
but the tariff tax that you pay on 
American goods goes into the pockets 
of the Trust magnates. The idea is the 
though the tax collector of 
your city or town were to collect from 
you and the other citizens eight times 
as much as was needed, and then were 
to divide seven-eighths of it among a 
few capitalists. And the tariff is even 
worse than this, for the tariff tax is 
collected mostly from the laboring class. 
American citizens pay their tariff tax 
in proportion to what they consume, 
and not in proportion to their ability to 
pay. Working men have to spend al- 
most every cent of their wages, and 
about a fourth 


Same as 


of each expenditure 
goes to pay tariff; whereas rich people 
are able to invest most of their earn- 


ings, and pay not a cent of tariff tax on 
their investments. The tariff is a beau- 
tiful scheme for tax-dodging. 

Thus we see that the tariff is paid 
by the working class, and that most of 
it goes into the pockets of the capital- 
ists. They can distribute it or not, as 
they please. Part of it is spent to 
swell Republican campaign funds, but 
there is nothing to prevent the capital- 
ists from keeping the rest. Where do 
you come in? 

An industry is like a pyramid; the 
many workers at the base, the few 
capitalists at the peak. Protection 
wrings twenty-five cents from every 
dollar of those at the base, and gives 
this money to those on top, in the hope 
that it will trickle down through and 
benefit all; but somehow those on top 
won’t let it trickle. 

As you pay the tax, it is you who 
ought to get it back; but, simpler still, 
don’t take it from yourselves’ in the 
first place. 

Free Trade would benefit you directly, 
by giving every dollar a full purchasing 
power of one hundred cents. 


The Democratic Party is a Free Trade 
Party, or it is nothing. The conflict 
between Free Trade and Protection is 
irrepressible, and must be fought to the 
bitter end.—Col. Henry Watterson. 


“What is a boomerang, Papa?’ 

“Well, an excellent example is mak- 
ing a high tariff campaign in a State 
election.” 


MR. WINSLOW’S SELECTION. 


The following quotation from the ad- 
dress of Secretary Franklin MacVeagh, 
April 11, 1912, before the National Metal 
Trade Association, was selected by Mr. 
Erving Winslow of the dinner commit- 
tee of the Free Trade League for print- 
ing and distribution at the recent an- 
nual dinner of the League. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy as coming from a 
prominent office-holder of a high tariff 
administration. 

“Tt is hard to see how anyone can 
doubt that free trade will ultimately be 
the policy and practice of this country 
and of all other enlightened countries 
as well. The theory that we must 
make in our own country everything 
which we consume, and the theory that 
it is true prosperity to cut down and 
cut up, mine and burn, mine and melt, 
and parcel out as fast as possible every 


- bit of the resources of nature, will fade 


out as civilization advances. It is sim- 


ply impossible to conceive a free road 
to civilization and human progress un- 
less the tariff walls are eventually and 
in the long run broken down.” 


POSSIBLE BENEFICIARIES. 
#60. 


Every one knows, and even Protec- 
tionists admit, that the tariff has some 
bad effects on every American citizen. 
But the Protectionists assert that the. 
benefits to those connected with the pro- 
tected industries more than offset the 
slight general evils. 

The Free Traders contend that, even 
if the tariff benefits its supposed bene- 
ficiaries (which is not admitted), yet 
those beneficiaries bear such a small 
proportion to the total population as to 
be practically negligible. 

On the opposite page is given a graph- 
ic representation of the proportion of 
possible tariff beneficiaries to the total 
workers of the United States. It. was 
compiled by the late Edward Atkinson, 
the prominent soston statistician, from 
the national census. He shows that the 
total number whose employment could 
possibly be prejudicially affected by the 
immediate and complete withdrawal of 
the tariff would probably not exceed 
600,000, and certainly would not exceed 
1,000,000 out of the 29,000,000 persons 
engaged in gainful occupations in the 
United States. The sizes in the dia-. 
grams are proportional to the amounts 
of the figures. 

Mr. Atkinson’s computation, of course, 
includes the employees in those indus- 
tries which might be injured by a re- 
moval of the tariff aid which they now 
enjoy. But though a sudden removal 
or even large reduction of the tariff 
would reduce the employment of those 
classes of workers, it must not be pre- 


sumed that a gradual reform would have 


any such effect. It would simply di- 
vert the fresh labor which continually 
flows in’ to feed these protected indus- 
tries into other non-protected channels. 
For a tariff has no influence in enlarg- 
ing the aggregate of employment in the 
country, nor are the real wages of em- 
ployees in protected industries higher 
than in non-protected ones. 

This being so we cannot rightly regard 
the workers among the 1,000,000 whom 
Mr. Atkinson accredits to the protected 
genuine beneficaries of the 
They make nothing out of pro- 


trades as 
tariff. 
tection now and would not suffer by the 
entire withdrawal of the tariff gradu- 
Indeed it is obvious. 
that they would share with the rest of 
the workers of America in the higher 
money wages and the lower prices which 
would naturally flow from the greater 
productivity imparted to capital and 
labor by the adoption of Free Trade. 


aily accomplished. 
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Possible Tariff Beneficiaries 


#60. 


1.— AGRICULTURE. 


10,381,765. 
a. Subject to foreign competition................0-- 200,000 
Free from foreign competition............-..... 10,181,765 


Average proportion of the products of agriculture exported 


in recent years. 


2.—PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 
1,258,739 


Free from foreign competition. 


3.—DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 
5,580,657 


Free from foreign competition. 


4——TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
4,766,964 


Free from foreign competition. 


III 


5.—MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS 
AND MINING 


Subject to urgent foreign competition, II..... 400,000 
Subject in part to urgent foreign competition, HI, 400,000 
Free irom foreign \COmpeutign.. 5). . 2 syns ws, 6,285,992 


pl Ghali eat Am. eet ate tik rele 2-2 hal. Wied: 7,085,992 
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Current Press Opinions on the Tariff 


AS A PARTY SOWS, SO SHALL IT 
REAP. 


Why is the Republican party beset by 
its present difficulties? 

This question can be answered with 
one word—tariff. Originally employed 
to meet the expenses of the civil war, 
and later used to offset the extensive 
internal taxes, which were so heavy that 
people complained about them constant- 
ly, the tariff gradually became the 
weapon of a small class of citizens who 
wanted wealth, and who saw a method 
to get it without work or effort. In 
the beginning the people were promised 
that after the tariff rates had been left 
in force long enough to do away with 
the necessity for internal taxes they 
would be removed. But before that was 
accomplished the privileged few dis- 
covered that in the tariff lay a weapon 
through the use of which they might 
force their fellow Americans to pay 
them tribute. 

And when the tariff began to build up 
great fortunes, the Republicans who 
were responsible for it pointed to these 
great fortunes as evidence that the 
tariff was a good thing. 


The leaders of the Republican party 
knew in their hearts that this was nut 
the truth, and then and there did hum- 
bug and fraud become part and parcel 
of the party’s program. First it was 
“infant industries,’ and then it was 
“protecting the American workingman.” 
The people saw these “infant industries” 
grow into giant trusts, capitalized at 
million upon million, grasping their 
competitors by the throats, debauching 
legislators, throttling railroads, and 
defying everything and everybody who 
tried to thwart their will. After that 
the people saw “protected American 
workingmen” ground down to a wage 
level of the workmen of Europe. They 
saw that the workmen for the tariff 
trusts were being paid less and treated 
worse than any workmen in this coun- 
try; and finally with the revelations that 
came with the Steel Trust investigation 
and the Lawrence, Mass., strike, they 
learned that labor conditions in the 
tariff—protected trusts were little short 
of barbarous and inhuman—practically 
the worst anywhere in_ the civilized 
world. 

The people have learned at last that 
the tariff is a humbug; that it has no 
excuse in logic or economics, and there- 
in lies the reason for the present trou- 
bles and woes of the Republican party. 
For this party will not admit its error. 
Republican leaders insist that these 
tariff trusts are still in the infant class. 
These leaders still contend that Ameri- 


can workmen receive the benefits of 
tariff, when every schoolboy in the land 
knows that such contentions are little 
short of idiotic. 

American consumers today are paying 
dividends on a trust capitalization of 
thirty-three billion dollars, seventy per 
cent of which is water; and American 
workmen—those of them who work for 
the trusts, receive wages as low as $5 
a week. These are the two great rea- 
sons why the G. O. P. is beset with woes 
and tribulations.—Chicago Bulletin. 


“WORLD WIDE” CAUSES. 
#ie. 


Already during this session of Con- 
gress many of the orators among the 
standpat Republicans have tried to ex- 
plain the prevailing high prices with 
the argument that the high-price wave 
is world-wide. This is another of the 
half truths which the Republicans seek 
to have the people accept as a whole 
excuse. 

Mr. R. H. Hooker, of London, read 
a paper before the Royal Statistical 
Society of England recently, in which 
he showed that the increasing cost of 
“all commodities” was twice as much 
in high-protection Germany and high- 
protection United States, as in Free 
Trade England. 

“Comparing food prices for this year 
with 1899,” said Mr. Hooker, “we find 
there has been an increase or 1 per 
cent in France; 8 per cent in England; 
25 per cent in Germany; 28 per cent ‘in 
Canada, and 34 per cent in the United 
States.” 

Why is it that “world wide causes” 
result in an increase of 1 and 8 per 
cent in France and England and 34 
per cent in this country? 


Protection and Immigration. 


High protectionists always address 
their appeals to farmers and working 
men. “High tariff,’ they argue, “means 
high prices for farm products and high 
wages for the workers.” 

Last year 145,000 American farmers, 
all of whom were supposed to be enjoy- 
ing the fruits of a high tariff left thts 
country and went to Canada. In the 
same period approximately a million 
laborers came to this country trom 
abroad, 81 per cent of them coming 
from the south of Europe, where wages 
are low, education almost nothing, and 
standards of living primitive. These 
laborers are taken in by the trusts to 
fill Americans’ places at wages but little 
better than they got at home, and under 
conditions of employment unthinkable 
to American workingmen, 


Thus the high tariff drives out good 
American farmers, and brings in—what? 
—Pottstown (Pa.) Blade. 


A WALLOP AT SCHEDULE K. 


The protected mill interests of the 
country succeeded in preventing an in- 
vestigation by Congress of the terrific 
Lawrence strike, not so much out of 
consideration for the accused city offi- 
cers of Lawrence as for the sake of the 
whole flimflam of the woolen schedule. 
Hitherto that bit of bunco has been main- 
tained on the plea of the high-wage cost 
of production in the United States and 
the consequent disadvantage of the 
American manufacturer. The high-wage 
falsehood was forever disposed of when 
a group of the half-starved beneficiaries 
of Schedule K appeared before the Labor 
Committee of the house. The Woolen 
Trust wanted no more of that sort of 
thing, and Senator Lodge and Senator 
Gallinger, who chiefly represent it, were 
able to maneuver the project off the 
map. They thought this was good 


- work, the idea being that if the matter 


were dropped just at that time, the pub- 
lic, in whose short memory these gen- 
tlemen have implicit confidence, will 
soon forget the whole matter and be 
ready again to believe that nothing but 
Schedule K stands between this coun- 
try and “the pauper-made goods of Eu- 
rope.” JI have seen the public forget 


some things that it ought to remember, . 


but the spectacle of hundreds of child 
mill-workers, half clothed and quarter 
fed, has never been of the order of 
things that it forgets. The lesson has 
sunk into the public mind; Mr. Ledge 
and the rest may be sure they have not 
heard the last of it, investigation or no 
investigation.—Charles Edward Russell 
in the Cosmopolitan. 


Holding one of the principles of eter- 
nal justice to be the inalienable right 
of every man freely to exchange the re- 
sult of his labor for the productions of 
other people, and maintaining the prac- 
tice of protecting one part of the com- 
munity at the expense of all other 
classes to be unsound and unjustifiable, 
your petitioners earnestly implore your 
honorable house to repeal all laws re- 
lating to the importation of foreign corn 


and other foreign articles of subsistence; — 


and to carry out to the fullest extent, 
both as affects agriculture and manu- 
factures, the true and peaceful princi- 
ples of Free Trade by removing all ex- 
isting obstacles to the unrestricted em- 
ployment of industry and capital.— 
Resolution by the Anti Corn Law 
League, Manchester, December, 1838. 
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Brief for Free Trade 


The following is a continuance of the 
abstract of the Tariff Argument for 
Debaters which its author has prepared, 
with citations and references with which 
to amplify it. The argument is intend- 
ed to contain, in the most concise form 
possible, an orderly exposition of every 
point that is likely to arise in a debate 
on the tariff. This brief is intended to 
enable a debater to get further light 
upon any subheads on which the dis- 
cussion in his particular dispute may 
happen particularly to concern itself. 

For explanation of the system see p. 
15. 

THE BRIEF. 
(Continued.) * 


#50. Hurts more industries and indi- 
viduals than it can pos- 
sibly help. 

Argument, #30. 

Brassey, pp. 34, 35, 44. 

Brickett, pp. 11-15, 28-30, 34-36 

& 86-89, 

Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 
10-11. 

Fruits of Protection, Sec. 17-18. 

Hog Book, pp. 32-33 & 56. 

Protection or Free Trade, pp. 
_ 214-216 & 222-230. 


National trade is a fiction. 
Baskett, pp. 5, 7 & 15. 
Brassey Ch. VII and VIII. 

Part IV. Argument for free trade. 


#82. 


#61. 


Positive advantage of free trade. 
(A summary of points pre- 
viously touched on through- 

out) 


Internal free trade. 
Argument, 21. 


#53. 


Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 10, 


col. 2. 
Ehrich’s Cobden Address, p. 3. 


Franklin & Freedom, p. 4. 

Hog Book, pp. 27 & 29. 

Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
V, p. 42. 

Free Trade is good, even if other 
nations do not join. 
Brassey, pp. 29, 30, Ch. V. 

Hog Book, pp. 48-51. 
Protection or Free Trade, Chap. 
XXX, p. 353. 
The tariff commission. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 2, p. 
10. 
Redfield. 


History of previous tariffs. 
Brassey. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 2, p. 
10. 
Fruits of Protection, 
1-5. 
The Tariff in Our Times. 
Free raw materials. 


#64. 


#5. 


#66. 


#87. 


Secs. 


ae 


#70. 


#16. 


#ii. 


#22. 


#24. 


#27. 


#28. 


Equalizing the cost of produc- 
tion. 
Argument, #19. 
Redfield. 
Ad valorem vs. specific duties. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 
16. 


World wide high cost of living. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, v. 


12. 
Infant industries. 
Argument, 21-25. 


Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 3. 


ADDITIONAL CITATIONS. 


Definition of Tariff. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 
16. 


Inconsistency of the two phases 
of the tariff. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 2, p .13, 
col. 2. 
A wasteful system of taxation. 
4, col. 1. 
Broadside, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 4, 
col, 1, 
Brunker, p. 29. 


ne ea 


A tax on necessities, which is 
bad public policy. 
Brassey, pp. 85, 89, 91. 


The tariff does not maintain 
high wages. 
Brassey, p. 32. 


Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 9; 


No. 3, p. 8. 
Brunker, p. 72. 


Protection or Free _ Trade, 


p. 145. 


Wages should be measured by 
their purchasing power. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 

8. 
Brunker, p. 72. 


High wages are not a burden 
to the employer. 
Brassey, p. 34. 


Merely enables them to give 
bargains to foreigners at 
our expense. 

Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 8. 
Not a good object in the case 
of unnatural industries. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 8. 

Brunker, p. 29. 

What of the men thrown out 
of work? 

Brassey, pp. 32, 33. 
Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 
OColkelseNoste,>Dp..8. 

The tariff causes 
work without 
compensation. 


additional 
additional 


Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 8. 


Henry George, obtainable of 


The “independence” caused by 
the tariff, is not desirable. 
Brassey, p. 28. 


99 
#pPe- 


Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, .p. 
8. 
#4. “Home market” is merely mi- 
serliness. 


Broadside, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 8. 


The dual significance of a “fa- 
vorable” balance of trade. 
Brunker, p. 97. 


References: “Argument,” A ‘Tariff 
Argument for Debaters, accompanying 
this Brief; the references are to that 
part of the Argument which corresponds 
to the designated of the Brief, 
“Basket,”- The Real Meaning of Pro- 
tection, by B. C. Baskett, Sec’y of 
the International Free Trade League, 
obtainable of the American Free Trade 
League for 10c.; “Brassey,” Sixty Years 
of Progress, by Earl Brassey, published 
by the English Free Trade Union, ob- 


tainable of the American Free Trade 
League for 30c. “Brickett,’ Tariff 


Teachers Cross Examined, by George 
Brickett, obtainable of the American 
Free Trade League for 10c.; “Broad- 
side,’ The Free Trade Broadside, quar- 
terly publication of the American Free 
Trade League, 25c, a year; ‘“Brunker,” 
Notes on the Fiscal Controversy, by E. 
G. Brunker, published by the English 
Free Trade Union, obtainable of the 
American Free Trade League for 15c.; 
“Hhrich’s Cobden Address,’ obtainable 
of the American Free Trade League of 


_ the American Free Trade League for 2c. ; 


“Franklin and Freedom,” a pamphlet 
by Joseph Fels, obtainable of Daniel 
Kiefer, 530 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O.; 
“Fruits of Protection,” by J. A. Hob- 
son, obtainable of the American Free 
Trade League for 2c.; “Furber,”’ Protec- 
tion or Free Trade, by H. W. Furber, 
being a collection of articles on the 
tariff by the most eminent political 
economists and statesmen, now out of 
print but obtainable at most public li- 
braries; “Hog Book,’ The Whole-Hog 
Book, by J. W. Bengough, obtainable 
of the American Free Trade League for 
15¢e.; “The Passing of the Tariff,’ by 
Raymond L, Bridgman, Sherman, French 


& Co.; “Protection or Free Trade,” by 
Daniel 
Kiefer, 530 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O., 
for 30c.; “Redfiield,’ Was the President 
Right, a speech by Congressman Wil- 
liam C. Redfield; ‘Taylor,’ Elements of 
Taxation, by Newton M. Taylor, Equity 


. Series, 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


price 25c.; ‘Watson’s Tariff Primer,” by 
T. E. Watson, obtainable of The Jeffer- 
sonian, Thomson, Ga., for 25c. 
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Which Ticket? 


By Samuel Bowles, Jr. 

Wilson, Taft or Roosevelt? Democrat, 
Republican, or Progressive (i. e. ban- 
danna)? For should the 
who believes in the freedom of trade 


which man 
vote? 

Wilson has. come out flat-footed in 
opposition to the present protective 
tariff. He has declared he will sign all 
tariff bills designed to remove all tariffs 
except for revenue only “if the bills 
are adjusted to the real conditions ot 
the country.” / 

Taft has vetoed every bill tending 
toward such an end. 

Roosevelt been the “artful 
dodger” of the tariff issue. But, when 
cornered, he has always been in the 


has 


protection corner. 
The 
crats, after declaring for a “tariff for 


As regards platforms: Demo- 
revenue only,” assert that the high cost 
of living results, in large measure, from 
tLe high tariff laws. 

The Republican party makes a much 
weaker tariff reform statement than it 
did four years ago,—while that of the 
Democrats is, if anything, stronger than 
their platform of 1908, The G. O. P. 
seems ready to “stand-pat” on the 
Payne-Aldrich “revision downward.” It 
holds the tariff and the high cost of 
living fit bases for “scientific inquiry.” 

While the platform of the “Pro- 
gressive” party has not been written, 
Mr. Roosevelt, who will practically dic- 
tate it, has taken note of the high cost 
of living in a forcible declaration that 
the tariff sould be adjusted to give a 
greater share of its blessings to the 
workingman. He believes scientific in- 
quiry by a Tariff Board can accomplish 
this. 

No thinking man should vote without 
reading carefully the following tariff 
planks of the two great parties. As 
the situation stands today, Roosevelt is 
a protectionist; Taft, a puppet; Wilson, 
a potentiality for tariff justice. 

“The Republican platform reads: 

“We reaffirm our belief in a protective 

tariff. The tariff 


has been of the greatest benefit to the 


Republican policy 


country, developing our resources, 
diversifying our industries and protect- 
ing our workmen against competition 
with cheaper labor abroad, thus estab- 
lishing for our wage-earners the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

“The protective tariff is so woven into 
the fabric of our industrial and agri- 
cultural life that to substitute for it a 
tariff for revenue only would destroy 


many industries and throw: millions of 


By SAMUEL BOWLES, JR. 


our people out of employment. The 
products of the farm and of the mine 
should receive the same measure of pro- 
tection as other products of American 
labor. 

“We hold 
should be enough 
sufficient revenue to protect adequate- 


duties 
yielding a 


that the 
while 


import 


ly American and wages. 
Some of the existing import duties are 
too high and should be reduced. Re- 
adjustment should be made from time 
to time to conform to changing condi- 
tions and to reduce excessive rates, but 
without injury to any American indus- 
Even LO this correct in- 
formation is indispensable. This in- 
formation can best be obtained by an 
commission, as the large vol- 
in the 
recent reports of the Tariff Board has 


industries 


accomplish 


expert 
ume of useful facts contained 


demonstrated. 


“The pronounced feature of modern 


industrial life is its enormous diversi- 
To apply tariff rates justly 
to these changing conditions requires 


fication. 


closer study and more scientific meth- 
The Republican 
party has shown by its creation of a 
Tariff Board its recognition of this 
its determination to be 


ods than ever before. 


situation and 


cqual to it. 

“We condemn the Democratic party 
for its failure to provide funds for the 
continuance of this board or to make 


some other provision for securing the 
information requisite for intelligent 
tariff legislation. We protest against 
the Democratic method of legislating on 
these vitally important subjects with- 
out careful investigation. 

“We condemn the Democratic tariff 
bills passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives of the 62d Congress as sectional, 
as injurious to the public credit, and as 
destructive of business enterprise. 

“The steadily increasing cost of living 
has become a matter not only of Na- 
tional but of world-wide concern. The 
fact that it is not due to the protective 
tariff system is evidenced by the exist- 
ence of similar conditions in countries 
which have a tariff policy different from 
cur own as well as by the fact that the 
cost of living has increased while rates 
of duty have remained stationary or 
Leen reduced. 

“The Republican party will support a 
prompt scientific inquiry into the causes 
which are operative, both in the United 
States and elsewhere, to increase the 
cost of living. When the exact facts 
are known, it will take the necessary 
steps to remove any abuses that may 
be feund to exist in order that the cost 
of the food, clothing and shelter of the 
people may in no way be unduly or 
artificially increased.” 

The Democratic platform: 

“We declare it to be a‘ fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that 


the Federal Government, under the Con- 
stitution, has no right or power to im- 
pose or collect taritf duties, except for 
the purpose of revenue, and we demand 
that the collection of such taxes shall 
be limited to the necessities of govern- 
ment honestly and economically ad- 
ministered. 

“The high Republican tariff is the 
principal cause ot the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth; it is a system of taxa- 
tion which makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer; under its operations 
the American farmer and laboring man 
are the chief sufferers; it raises the cost 
of the necessities of life to them but 
does not protect their product or wages. 
The farmer sells largely in free markets 
and buys almost entirely in the pro- 
tected markets. In the most highly 
protected industries such as cotton and 
wool, steel and iron, the wages of the 
laborers are the lowest paid in any of 
our industries. ° ‘ 

“We denounce the Republican pre- 
tense on that subject and assert that 
American wages are established by com- 
petitive conditions and not by the tariff. 
We favor the immediate downward re- 
vision of the existing high, and in many 
cases, prohibitive tariff duties, insisting 
that material reductions: be speedily 
made upon the necessities of life. Arti- 
cles entermg into competition with 
trust-controlled products and articles 
of American manufacture which are sold 
abroad more cheaply than at home 
should be put upon the free list. 

“We recognize that our system of tar- 
iff taxation is intimately connected with 
the business of the country, and we 
favor the ultimate attainment of the 
principles we advocate by legislation 
that will not injure or destroy legiti- 
mate industry. 

“We denounce the action of President 
Taft in vetoing the bills to reduce the 
tariff in the cotton, woolen, metals and 
chemical schedules and the Farmers’ 
Free List bill, all of which were de- 
signed to give immediate relief to the — 
masses from the exactions of the trusts. 

“The Republican party, while promis- 
ing tariff revision, has shown by its 
tariff legislation that such revision is 
not to be in the people’s interest, and 
having been faithless to its pledges of 
1908 it should not longer enjoy the con- 
fidence of the Nation. We appeal to the 
American people to support us in our 
demand for a tariff for revenue only. 

“The high cost of living is a serious 
problem in every American home. The 
Republican party in its platform at- 
tempts to escape from responsibility 
for present conditions by denying that 
they are due to a protective tariff. We 
take issue with them on this subject, 
and charge that excessive prices result 
in a large measure from the high tariff 
laws enacted and maintained by the 
Republican party and from trusts and 
commercial conspiracies fostered and en- 
couraged by such laws, and we assert 
that no substantial relief can be secured 
for the people until import duties on 
the necessaries of life are materially re- 
duced and these criminal conspiracies 
broken up.” 
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The Key Number System 


THE KEY NUMBER SYSTEM. 


Enquiries are numerous as to the sig- 
mificance of the mysterious signs and 
figures which head the various para- 
graphs of articles in the Broadside. 

The answer is tnat they are a part of 
the Broadside Key Number System. 
This system has been explained in the 
following issues of this paper: Vol. II, 
Noween et col’ 1; p. 16, col. 1; Vol. 
Pyeenoets p10; col. 1: No,’ 2, p. 10, 
col. 1. The following is a summary of 
these explanations: 

The Key Number System of Annota- 
tions was originated by the West Pub- 
lishing Co. of St. Paul, Minn., and ap- 
pued by them to legal text books and 
digests. Before the invention of this 
system, each and every law book was 
indexed and arranged on a system of 
its own, and incompletely annotated to 
the works which preceded it. Some 
ingenious mind conceived the idea of a 
uniform system of topic numbers, cov- 
ering the whole of the law. The result 
was the famous West Key Nnmber. 

Since then the decisions of every 
court in the land have been published 
with uniform indexing. The points de- 
cided have been digested with uniform 
arrangement. As soon as a lawyer 
finds a case in point, he makes a note 
of the Key Number which accompanies 
the abstract of that point at the head 
-of the case. Then, wherever he turns, 
he will find every other case in point, 
past, present AND FUTURE, indexed 
under that same number. 

The Broadside, with the permission of 
The West Co., has adopted that system 
with relation to the Tariff. It is based 
-on the topical arrangement of Senator 
Hoar’s “Tariff Manual,” first published 
‘serially in the Broadside. An example 
of its use is as follows. 

Suppose an economist, a debater, a 
politician, or a consumer, wishes in a 
‘hurry, to secure all the information 
tnat he can on the subject of “Balance 
of Trade.” First he looks under this 
head in the alphabetical index in the 
‘back of the Tariff Manual. He is there 
referred to Key Numbers 34 and 
“39. Under these numbers in the argu- 
‘ment part of the manual, he finds an 
outline of various phases of balance of 
trade. 

Let us suppose that he is particularly 
interested in the “flood of foreign goods” 
as discussed under Key Number 38. 
For further light on this, he turns to 
that number in the Brief, and there 
finds reference to leading economic 
works on the subject. For more recent 
information he looks under that number 
in the Brief Continuations published 
quarterly in the Broadside. 


The Key Numbers of the Manual un- 
lock the whole field of tariff writings. 


TARIFF CALENDAR FOR THE PAST 
QUARTER. 


April 1. The House, by vote of 189 
to 92, passed the Democratic bill re- 
ducing the tariff duties on wool and 
woolens. 

April 5. In the Senate, the House 
bill, revising the iron and steel schedule 
was adversely reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

April 15. Mr. Isidor Straus, of New 
York, a member of the League, was lost 
in the wreck of the Titanic. 

April 18. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee ordered an adverse report on 
the House chemical tariff revision bill. 
The Republicans voted against it and 
the Democrats for it 8-6. 

May 4. A banquet reception td Hon. 
Henry George, Jr., Congressman from 
New York, was given by the League 
at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
at which Hon. Harvey N. Shepard, the 


newly-elected president, presided, and - 


Hon. Roger Sherman Hoar, the League 
secretary, also spoke. 

May 11. In New York the Reform 
Club gave a dinner at the Hotel Astor, 
at which Governor Wilson, Senator 
Gore of Oklahoma, Cong. Henry George, 
Jr., and Hon. Charles 8S. Hamlin of Bos- 
ton were the principal guests and speak- 
ers. Hon. Calvin lomkins presided. The 
subject of discussion was the tariff ques- 
tion in the pending presidential cam- 
paign. 

June 16. William Watson Goodwin, 
professor emeritus of Greek language at 
Harvard University, a member of the 
League, died at his late home in Cam- 
bridge, at the age of 81 years. 

June 22. Senator La Follette’s pro- 
tectionist platform voted down by the 
Republican National Convention at Chi- 
cago. 

June 22. President Taft and Vice- 
President Sherman renominated by the 
Republican Convention. A protectionist 
platform adopted. 

July 2. Wilson and Marshall nomi- 
nated by the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Baltimore. A revenue tariff 


platform, verging on free trade, adopted. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
American Free Trade League were held 
at the rooms of the Twentieth Century 


Club, Boston, on the evening of May 4th. 


Hon. Harvey N. Shepard presided. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were presented and approved.. The fol- 
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lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year:— 

Harvey N. Shepard, President. 

Roger Sherman Hoar, Secretary. 

John Ritchie, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 

Albert 8. Parsons, Chairman. 

James R. Carret. 

Howard A. Carson. 

Sidney Clementson. 

Judd E. Dewey. 

Thomas B. Fitzpatrick. 

Martha A. Hadley. 

George 8. Harrington. 

Samuel Y. Nash. 

Erving Winslow. 

Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, of Rhode 
Island, and Samuel P. Cochran and Pen- 
rose N. Ions, of Texas, were elected 
The deaths of two of 
the vice-presidents, John R. Morley, of 
Michigan, and Francis B. Hill, of Colo- 
rado, were reported. All the 


vice-presidents. 


other 
officers of the past year were unani- 
mously re-elected. 

It was voted that a resolution of 
sympathy and regret be sent by the 
Secretary to the family of Mr. Isidor 
Straus, a member of the League, who 
lost his life in the Titanic disaster. 

At the dinner, the president, Mr. 
Shepard, presided, and addresses weie 
given by Hon. Henry George, Jr., and 
the secretary, Roger Sherman Hoar. 


LABOR IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

The cotton industry pays such low 
wages that wives and children must eke 
out the family subsistence. Its regu- 
lar accompaniments are child labor, em- 
ployment of married women, long hours 
alternating with curtailment, poverty, 
illiteracy, and tuberculosis. It is regu- 
larly subsidised by the children who 
give it their youth, and by the mothers 
who sacrifice to it their babies. Com- 
munities dominated by the cotton in- 
dustry need, though they do not always 
maintain, relief societies, day nurseries, 
milk depots, clinics, camps and classes 
for tuberculosis, open-air schools, school 
luncheons, night schools for illiterate 
adults, widows’ pensions and child labor 
scholarships. These are some of the 
palliatives which the textile industry 
now regularly requires, for instance, in 
the Kensington region of Philadelphia. 
It is the cotton lobby (a refer- 

ence to the influence brought to bear on 
the legislature) which prolongs the life 
of the law under which fifty cotton 
mills, employing young children, worked 
at night in the winter of 1911, in North 
Carolina.—Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League. 


The Trust of Trusts is the Tariff 
Trust; the only American Trust should 
be Trust in the People.—E N. Foss. 
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Tariff Publications 


Obtainable From the American Free Trade League. 


6 BEACON ST,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Each Pamphlet mailed on receipt of 2-cent postage. 


Free Trade Struggle in England (book, 


10 cents). 


M. M. Trumbull. 


Address of Henry George on Free Trade.1893. 


The Panics of 1837 and 1857. 
The Success of Free Trade. 
Trusts and Remedies. 

The Window-Glass Trust. 
The Borax Trust. 

The Iron-Ore Trust. 

Steel and Wire. 

The Salt Trust. 

Trusts in Great Britain. 
Ship-Subsidy Trust. 

Some Chemical Trusts. 

The Lead Trust. 

Causes of Trusts. 

Pressing the Trust Question, 


Republican Opinion on Tariff Trusts. 


The Plate-Glass Trust. 
Warning Voices on Tariff Trusts. 
Reciprocity with Canada. 


Protective Tariffs and Public Virtue. 


The Paper Trust. 

The Evils of Special Privileges. 
Free Hides. 

The Need of Reciprocity. 

Free Raw Materials. 

Fictitious Balance of Trade. 
Wages and Protection. 

Prices and Wages. 


1896.. Hon. John KE. Russell. 
1897. Sir Robert Giffen. 
1899. Franklin Pierce. 

1899. Byron W. Holt. 

1899. Byron W. Holt. 

1899. Bolton Hall. 

1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. Thomas Scanlon. 
1900. John DeWitt Warner. 
1900. Byron W. Holt. 

1900. George A. Macbeth. 
1900.. Thomas G. Shearman. 
1900. David A. Wells. 

1900. 

1901. Henry, W. Lamb. 
1901. The Oregonian et al. 
° 1901. Hon. John Charlton et al. 
1901. Franklin Pierce. 

1901. John Norris. 

1901. Dr. James H. Dillard. 
1901. William B. Rice. 
1902. A. B. Farquhar. 
1902. J. B. Sargent. 

1902. Hazard Stevens. 
1902. Edward Atkinson. 
1902. Byron W. Holt. 


Subsidies the Climax of Protective Su- 


perstition. 
Trust-Breeding Protection, ete. 
Fidelity to Property. 
To the American Farmer. 


Reciprocity vs. Protection Reciprocity. 1902. 


1902. Louis F. Post. - 

1902. Hon. Wm. H. Fleming, M.O. 
1902. Prof. John Bascom. 

1902. Franklin Pierce. 


Hazard Stevens. 


Free Trade and American Manufactur- 


ers. 
The Miller’s Evil Genius. 
Reciprocity. 

Free Shoes and Free Hides. 
The Steel Trust. 


Protection and the Democratic Party. 


The Fruits of American Protection. 
Free Trade vs. Revenue Tariff. 


1902. Henry Ware Allen. 
1902. William C, Edgar. 
1903. Edward Atkinson. 
1903. Charles H. Jones. 
1904. Byron W. Holt. 
1904. Louis R. Ehrich. 
1906. John A. Hobson. 
7911. Louis R. Ehrich. 


Congressional Speeches: 


The American Wage Standard. 
The Wool Schedule. 
The Cotton Schedule. 


1911. Hon. William C. Redfield. 
1911. Hon. Henry George, Jr. 
1911. Hon. William C. Redfield. 


Free Trade Broadside, Bound Volume, 17 numbers, $2. 


“The Real Meaning of Protection,” by 
B. G. M. Baskett, Secretary to The In- 
ternational Free Trade League. Price, 
10 cents. 


“A Substitute for the Tariff Upon 
Imports.” By John Bigelow. A pam- 
phlet privately printed. A limited num- 
ber for sale. Price, 25 cents. 


“The Tariff and the Farmer.” By S. 
Payson Perry. Price, 25 cents. ; 
“The Whole Hog Book.” By J. W. 


Bengough. A Rendering into words of 
One Syllable of Henry George’s “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?” Illustrated by 
the Author. Price, 15 cents. 

“Tariff Teachers Cross-Examined.” 
By George Brickett. Price, 10 cents. 


The Tariff in our Times. By Ida M. 

Tarbell. Published by The MacMillan 
Co., New York. Price, $1.50 net. 

“My Story,” by Tom L. Johnson, il- 
lustrated. Price, $2.00; by mail 20 
cents extra. 

“Passing of the Tariff,’ by Raymond 
L. Bridgman. Price, $1.20. Published 
by Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 


TWO ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Karl Brassey, C. C. Bi, D. C.L., ete, 
has honored the American Free Trade 
League with a complimentary copy of 
his book, “Sixty Years of Progress and 
Fiscal Policy.” This book is published 
by the Free Trade Union, 25 Victorfia 
street, London, S. W., and sells for a 


shilling. Copies may be obtained 
through the American Free Trade 
League. 


This book bears much the same rela- 
tion to English tariff literature as “The 
Tariff in our Times,” by Ida Tarbell, re- 
viewed in the last number of the 
Broadside, does to American. But the 
treatment is slightly different. Miss 
Tarbell’s book was chronologically his- 
torical, with one chapter of summary 
and argument. ea 


Earl Brassey begins with a chapter on 
the present agitation in England. Then 
follow a chapter of statistics and six 
containing quotations from the past, to 
disprove the leading Protectionist so- 
phisties of today. Great Britain ought 
to be able to learn by experience, espe- 
cially when the lessons of the past are 
so effectively focused by Earl Brassey 
on the problems of the present. 


Another English book now much in 
circulation is “Notes on the Fiseal Con- 
troversy” by E. G. Brunker. This is 
also published by the Free Trade Union 
of London, and may be obtained through ~ 
the American Free Trade League. The 
price is sixpence. 

This is intended as a handbook for use 
in the present agitation in England. 
The Free Trade calls it “The New Fight- 
ing Book.” It is for popular and politi- 
cal reading, rather than for academic 
disputation. It is essential to anyone 
in this country who attempts to under- 
stand the present political situation in 
England., 

Both books have been annotated for 
the Broadside, to correspond with the 
American Free Trade League Key Num- 
ber System. 


The Hawthorne Association of Berry- 
ville, Va., have issued a revision of 
their pamphlet, “The Tariff and the 
The Farmer’ by Archibald Cummins, 
which brings that interesting pamphlet 
down to date and makes it the last 
word on the subject. 
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When Woodrow Wilson was a student at Princeton, the 
most coveted undergraduate achievement was the winning of 
the Lynde Prize for extemporaneous debating. Preliminary 
contests were held among the members of each debating 
club, and then the selected teams competed. Wilson was rec- 

eq ognized as the best debater in college, and was expected to 

Tarilt Manual win the prize. On the evening of the’ preliminary contest, 

the contestants were told the subject; this time it was to be 

i “Protection vs. Free Trade.” Then the debaters took sides 

ONLY 10 CENTS by lot. Wilson put his hand into the hat and drew out a slip 

that required him to argue in favor of “Protection.” He tore 

, up the slip and returned to his seat. Nothing under heaven, 

(See Page 16) he swore, would induce him to advance arguments for a 

thing in which he did not believe. He did not believe in 
“protection.” So the Lynde Prize went to somebody else. 
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Hereafter the Broadside is to print 


advertisements. Every loyal Free 
Trader who is engaged in_ business 


should write in at once to find out the 
rates, and then upon being informed as 
to the rates, should advertise as liber- 
The am- 
bition of all members of the League 


ally as his means will allow. 


should be to make the Broadside pay 
for itself, so that the money received in 
contributions to the League may be used 
in maintaining the headquarters and in 
other forms of propaganda. 

The present is a most propitious time 
Aw ree 
Trader is about to be made President 
of the United States. Under his leader- 
ship, the tariff will be reduced, gradually 
but steadily. 


for Free Trade campaigning. 


There are no complicating 
bad times which can _ be 


charged to Free Trade by the Protec- 


causes of 


tionists. For this great work the Broad- 


side needs money. Be generous! 


Permit the Secretary to say a per- 
sonal word. In several letters of criti- 
cism that he has received, mention has 
been made of the princely salary that he 
is supposed to receive, and for the pur- 
pose of receiving which, he is supposed 
to maintain the Free Trade League. Now 
there are secretaries who invent and 
maintain leagues, because that is an 
But the 
Secretary of the American Free Trade 
League supports himself, and gives his 
time (and some money) absolutely free 
to the Cause. 


easy way to make a livinet 


Because Louis Pevelitch of Brooklyn, 
a fortune-teller, predicted to Magistrate 
Murphy that Taft would be re-elected 
he was sent to Bellevue for a sanity 
test. 
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Tariff Calendar 


July 22. The committee of confer- 
ence agreed upon a compromise between 
the wool tariff bills of the House and 
the Senate. This is upon the basis of 
29 per cent. duty on raw wool—a com- 
promise between the 20 per cent. of the 
House bill and the 35 per cent. of the 
Senate, bill. On yarns the Gouse rate 
of 30 per cent. and the Senate rate of 
45 per cent. are compromised at 35 per 
cent. 

July 23. By 160 to 62, 
passed the conference committee’s re- 
port on the wool tariff. 

July 25. Senator LaFollette’s wool 
tariff bill was substituted in the Senate 
for the conference bill, and was passed 
by a vote of 47 to 20. This bill is not 
such a reduction as the conference bill. 

July 26. The Senate by a vote of 36 
to 18 passed the Democratic excise tax 


the House 


bill, extending the present tax on cor- 
porations to the business of individuals, 
private firms and copartnerships. At- 
tached to the measure were amendments 
for the repeal of the Canadian reciproc- 
ity law and the fixing of a $2 per ton 
tariff on print paper; and for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent non-parti- 
san commission. 

Senator Cummings’s permanent tariff 
board amendment was attached to the 
excise bill by 38 to 29. All the Demo- 
crats except Pomerene of Ohio voted 
against the tariff board, while all the 
Republicans except Heyburn of Idaho 
supported it. 

July 27%, The Senate, by a vote of 52 
to 3, passed the Lodge-Bristow sugar 
tariff bill, reducing the duty on sugar 
from $1.90 to $1.60 per hundred weight. 
This is a compromise bill, and does not 


fol 


xo so far as the bill desired by the pro- 


o 


gressive Senators. 
July 29. 

sider the Senate’s wool, sugar and excise 

bills. 
August 2. 


The House refused to con- 


President Taft 


tified of his renomination, and accepted 


was no- 
in a_ speech lauding the principle of 
“protection.” 4 

August 3. The steel bill was passed 
by the Senate, which receded from its 
amendment repealing the Canadian re- 
ciprocity law. The average duty is put 
at about 22 per cent., as compared with 
about 34 per cent., under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 


August 3. The House 
LaFollette wool tariff bill. 
August 7. Theodore 


passed the 


ie Roosevelt was 
nominated for President at Chicago on 
a reactionary protectionist platform. 

August. 7. Governor Wilson was no- 
tified of his nomination for President, 
and accepted with a speech, the key 
note of which was tariff reduction. 


August 9. President Taft vetoed the 
wool tariff bill. 

August 13. The House passed the 
wool bill over the President’s veto by 
a vote of 174 to 80. 21 Republicans 
voted with the Democratic majority. 

August 13. The Senate passed the 
House cotton-tariff bill by 36 to 19, but 
with an amendment repealing all of the 
Canadian reciprocity act except its free 
print-paper provisions. La Follette’s 
substitute, drawn by the Tariff Board, 
was defeated by 46 to 14. 

August 14. President Taft vetoed 
the steel tariff bill, on the ground that 
it was not a protectionist measure. On 
the same day the House passed it over © 
his veto by a vote of 173 to 83, 16 Re- 
publicans voting with the Democratic 
majority. : 

August 24.. Congress adjourned. with- 
out further action on the various tariff 
bills and vetoes awaiting its action. 

September 24. Kugene N. Foss, pio- 
neer tariff reductionist of Massachu- 
setts, renominated by the Democrats for 
Governor. 

Sept. 27. The much-heralded Repub- 
lican Tariff Train started from New 
York loaded with noted speakers to 
trail Woodrow Wilson through textile 
New England. 

Sept. 28. The Tariff Train fizzles out. 
On the day succeeding Wilson’s crowded 
address in Boston, the Republicans speak 
to empty seats. 
not heard about 


“Since then, we have 
the | Jabberwock so 


much!” 


As to the relation of the Wilson Bill 
to the financial troubles of the “90s it 
hardly stands to reason that an effect 
could precede its cause by a year and a .. 
half. -To accuse the Wilson Bill of that 
trouble is like the charge of the wolf 
against the lamb in the fable. He 
charged that the lamb had spoken dis- 
respectfully of him more than a year 
before. 
lamb was that he 


The only defense of the poor 
hadn't been born 
then. And that is the only defence of 
the Wilson Bill against my critic. 


A. B. HERVEY. — 


It is rather a notable thing that dur- 
ing the recent Commerce Congress held 
in Boston, where all sorts of schemes 
for international commercial amity 
were discussed, there was not one good 
strong about the tariff, 
which after all is said and done, is 
nothing but a_ fortification bristling 
with ordnance behind which the na- 
tions of the earth are mobilised for at- 


tack upon one another. 


word § said 
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Coxeys Army 


The following from an editorial in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, is a fair ex- 
ample of the sort of bosh that the Pro- 
tectionists are giving us, in a frantic 
attempt to avert Democratic victory and 
Free Trade: 

“An infatuated people, disregarding 
previous experiences or forgetful of their 
occurrence, voted for Cleveland and free 
trade, and bang! went the balloon of 
prosperity. The echoes of the Grover- 
clover songs had scarcely died away be- 
fore Coxey’s Army was marching on the 
capital. The fires under the boilers of 
the factories were drawn and their doors 
were shut, and those of the public soup 
houses were The howl for 
cheapness was answered. Prices were 
absurdly low, but half of the nation 
being out of a job there was no money 
with which to buy things, and produc- 
tion fell off nearly 40 per cent.” 

This is a deliberate attempt to deceive 
by misstating history. It is well to 
bear the true facts in mind: 

Cleveland was elected in 1892. The 
Harrison administration had already run 
the goveriment into debt. The Silver 
Purchase Act of 1890 had provided that 
large quantities of silver should be pur- 
chased by issuing treasury-notes_ re- 
deemable in gold. At the close of the 
Harrison administration there were al- 


opened. 


ready nearly five hundred million dol- 
lars worth of these notes in circulation, 
and more were being issued at a rate 
of four million five hundred thousand a 
* month. 
the ability of the government to redeem 
Silver was rapidly decreas- 


The people began to distrust 


these notes. 
ing in value, and there was fear that 
the government would attempt to re- 
deem by giving this depreciated silver. 

bond- 
crisis; but when 
held off, 
wishing to make as much trouble as pos- 


Harrison himself prepared a 


issue to meet this 


Democratic victory came, he 


sible for Cleveland. 

The panic came only two months after 
Cleveland’s inauguration. How could it 
have been caused by a tariff act passed 
a year later? Coxey’s army marched 
on Washington before this tariff act 
was passed. How could the passage of 
a tariff act in 1894 have caused unem- 
ployment in 1893? Naturally, the Pro- 
tectionists do not dare to give dates 
with their deceptive arguments. 

A Republican Supreme Court held the 
income-tax part of this tariff act to be 
unconstitutional. A great loss of rev- 
enue resulted. Yet, in spite of this, the 
Democratic administration got the fin- 
ances of the country so well in hand 
that prosperity had already begun when 
McKinley was inaugurated. If the Su- 


-preme Court had not retarded them. 


the Democrats would have restored pros- 
perity in- time to have insured them- 
selves continuance in power. 

Don’t forget to nail this pet Protec- 
tionist lie whenever it crops out. Tell 
the people the truth about the panics. 


The panic of 1893 was a Protectionist 
panic. So was the panic of 1907. 


CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES. 


The American Free Trade League is 
in touch with the following Free Trade 
organizations, throughout the world. 
Will any reader of the Broadside, who 
knows of any other society of this sort, 
please communicate at once. 


International. 
International Free Trade League, Lon- 
don, England. Secretary, B. G. M. 
Baskett. 
Australia. 


Australian "Free Trade Association, 
Melbourne, Australia. Secretary, W. H. 
Renwick. / 

Canada. 

The Free Trade League, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada. Hon. President, Dr. M. 
Clark, M. P. President, Geo. H. Ross. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. J. Fream. 

England. 

Cobden Club, London, England, Chair- 
man of Committee, Lord Welby. Sec- 
retary, B. G. M. Baskett. Publication, 
pamphlets. 

Free Trade Union, London, England. 
President, The Rt. Hon. Arnold Morley. 
Secretary, W. W. Champness. Publica- 
tion, “The Free Trader.” (Monthly). 
Trade League,. 49 


Manchester Ilree 


Deansgate, Manchester, England. 


France. 
French Free Trade League, Paris, 
France. President, M. Yves Guyot. See- 
retary, M. Daniel Bellet. Publication, 


“Le Libre-Exchange.” 

of Political Economy, Bor- 
deaux, France. Seccretary, M. A. Nico- 
lai. Publication, “Revue Economique.” 


Society 


(every two months). 
Germany. 

The Berlin Verein fur Fergerung der 
Handelsfreiheit, Kielganstrasse 2, Berlin. 
President Dr. Weigert. 

Free Trade League of the Empire, un- 
der organization by N. H. Witt, Bis- 
markstrasse 36, Wannsee, Germany. 


Holland. 
Dutch Free Trade League, The Hague, 
Holland. Seeretary, Dr. A. Heringa. 


Italy. 

Associazione por la Liberta Economi- 
ea, Turin, Italy. Secretary, Luigi 
Einaudi. 

Single Tax Organizations:— 


Danish Henry George Movement. 


pers, 


Copenhagen, Denmark. Publication, 
“Ret.” (Right). Monthly. 


The United Committee for the Taxa- 
tion of Land Values, London. Secretary, 
John Paul. Leaflets and pamphlets. 

Joseph Fels Fund of America, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Daniel Kiefer, Chairman. 


Magazines. 

(This a partial list of Free Trade pa- 
other than those published by 
Free Trade organizations.) 

The Public., Ellsworth Bldg:, 537 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Grain Growers Guide, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

The Rochester Herald, Rochester, N. 
‘Ye 

The Jeffersonian, Thompson, Ga. 

The Chancellor, Omaha, Neb. 

The Democrat, Johnstown, Pa. 


CHAMBER OF HORRORS. 


The Democratic National Committee 
is exhibiting in the larger cities of the 
country a tariff chamber of horrors, in 
order to put the evils of Protection 
concretely before the voters. 
features-of this exhibit are: 

1. A collection of household utensils, 
mechanic’s tools, articles of wearing ap- 


The main 


parel, ete., with labels stating how much 
more cheaply each of these articles is 
sold abroad than in this country. 

2. A three-room apartment, furnished 
with cooking things, furniture, clothing, 
etc., giving the price of each article and 
the percentage of duty on each article, 
so as to show the burden of the tariff 
on the consumer. 

355 Wax manufacturer 
and a wage-earner, showing that under 


figures of a 


the present protective system, the Trust 
magnate gets the benefit of the tariff 
and the wage-earner pays it. 

4. Cartoons, placards, diagrams, ete. 

There is no reason why every group of 
Free Traders cannot institute something 
like this on a small scale in their own 
town. Letters of inquiry should be sent 
to the Department of Exhibits at the 
Democratic National Headquarters, 5th 
Avenue Building, New York City. 


FREE MEAT TO FREE PRICES. 
We do not 
searches of a tariff commission to show 


need the elaborate re- 
us that the meat tariff must be a very 
important agency in high prices. Cut 
it out by the roots, as the surgeon does 
a cancer. If it doesn’t do good, it can’t 
do harm to the vital truth of things. 
A straight bill with no complication, 
putting meat products on the free list, 
Tifty lines 


would do the job and prove a veritable 


is what the country needs. 


“hammer of Thor” in smashing prices, 
unless it can be proved that two plus 
two can sometimes 
York Commercial. 


make five.—New 
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~The Solis Plank 


The “Progressive” Convention in Bos- 
ton, July 27, dodged the tariff question. 
That is what is to be expected of the 
3ull Moose type of fake Progressive. 
Andrew J. Solis had presented a tariff 
plank, which, except for declaring 
weakly for Protection in the first sen- 
tence, contained about as good Free 
Trade doctrine as a true Progressive 
could wish. It was turned down by the 
platform committee. 

Following is the Solis plank, arranged 
under the Broadside Key-Number Sys- 
tem: 

We declare our belief in a tariff on 
imports which shall provide adequate 
protection to legitimate American in- 
dustry and adequate revenue for the 
support of the Government. 


##3 and 10. 


We denounce as a pretence the Demo- 
eratic declaration in favor of a tariff 
for revenue only, because any tariff im- 
posed on imported goods competing with 
American products is necessarily protec- 
tive, while a tariff exclusively on non- 
competing products would not provide 
sufficient revenue. 


##29, 51 and 56. 

We condemn the existing tariff law as 
one of the principal causes of the high 
cost of living owing to its excessive and 
unfair rates and classifications, which 
burden the consumer, discriminate 
against certain classes of producers, and 
encourage the growth of monopoly by 
reason of the special privileges granted 
to other classes of producers. 


#65. 


We declare it to be one of our funda- 
mental principles that Congress shall 
have the sole power to originate and 
enact revenue laws, subject to the veto 
of the president as defined in the Con- 
stitution, and that any board, bureau, 
commission or other body of persons 
charged with any duties in connection 
with the revision of our tariff laws 
shall be appointed vy and subject to the 
exclusive control of Congress. 

We denounce the plan to entrust the 
work necessary for the revision of the 
tariff to any persons responsible to 
any executive departments of the gov- 
ernment, as calculated to defeat the will 
of the people and weaken one of the 
most important safeguards of popular 
liberty. 


#19. 


We condemn the theory of assessing 
tariff rates to equal the difference be- 
tween the foreign and domestic cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit, as 
wrong in principle and impossible in 
practice. 


#69. 


We declare it to be our settled con- 
viction that the discrimination and spe- 
cial privilege arising from the tariff on 
imports are the result of making the 
rates specific, that is, basing them on 
the weight, measure or piece of the im- 
ported goods. By this specific system 
of duties a dollar’s worth of low-priced 
goods bought by the poor is subject: to 
a much higher duty than is a dollar’s 
worth of high-priced goods bought by 
the rich. This important principle un- 
derlying tariff taxes is illustrated by 
the present specific tariff of eleven cents 
per pound on wool, under which a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of high-priced wool 
is subject to a tariff as low as thirty 
dollars, while a hundred dollars’ worth 
of low-priced wool is subject to a tariff 
as high as six hundred dollars. Accord- 
ingly we declare in favor of basing all 
tariff rates on the value of the imported 
products. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Without in the least lowering our 
ideals, as the necessities of the general 
Government require funds which can be 
raised by the Constitution on no other 
way, we must, until it is amended, as- 
sent to the taxation of some few im- 
ported articles of luxury. Just as we 
shall have to possess our souls in pa- 
tience at a slow gradual reduction of 
the tariff, the immediate demolition of 
which might cause a commercial convul- 
sion and great distress. 


—-———. 


ROOSEVELT’S TARIFF KNOWLEDGE. 

A thoroughly characteristic instance 
of Roosevelt’s capacity for talking non- 
sense without perceiving it, or, if he 
does perceive it, of his willingness to 
play the demagogue, is to be found in 
his definition .of his position on the tar- 
iff as given in his speech at Hartford on 
Labor Day; it is as follows: 

“T am delighted to have a duty im- 
posed equal to what is necessary in 
order that the industry may live. But 
I am not contented if that duty stays 
in the front office. I want to see it 
get into the pay envelope, and if a rea- 
sonable share of the profit does not get 
into the pay envelope, then I am 
in favor of taking the duty off. Now 
that is a perfectly clear and explicable 
position.” 

It is well to bear in mind that this 
rubbish, to call it by no harsher name, 
proceeded, not from the occupant of a 
barrel in a crossroads grocery, but from 
an ex-President of the United States, in 
an argument that he should again be 
honored by elevation to that exalted of- 
fice. When he says that, to benefit 


labor, he would remove a duty “equal 
to what is necessary in order that the 
industry may live,” thus killing the in- 
dustry and throwing the workers out of 
employment, one can’t help asking if 
the man is a fool or if he is knavishly 
playing on what he conceives to be the 
stupidity of his hearers. Is it possible 
that an ex-President of the United 
States did.not perceive, if we may take 
his words seriously, that if some em- 
ployers did and others did not allow 
labor “a reasonable share of the profit,” 
it would be impossible to remove the 
duty in one case without doing so in 
the other, thus punishing the innocent 
with the guilty? No further anaylsis of 
the self-contradiction of his language 
is necessary to reveal the speaker’s 
demagogism or his incapacity to think 
clearly; we may, however, inquire col- 
laterally: 

What proportion of the profits would 
constitute a “reasonable” share? 

How would he remove the duty—by 
an “order in council,’ as under the 
most despotic of the Stuarts, or by a 
mandamus to Congress? 

How would the duties be imposed—in 
the same manner? 

Does he believe that tariff duties are 
gratuitous benefits to manufacturers and 
their employees, in which the nation as 
a whole has no interest? 

Is he capable of forming an intelli- 
gent opinion on the subject at all?— 
Evening Post. 


To the Editor of the Helena Inde- 
pendent; 

Years ago when Henry George was 
first agitating for unhampered trade 
and the single tax on land values, 
among his listeners was a young man 
whose applause attracted George’s at- 
tention. He inquired who the young 
enthusiast was, and was informed that 
he was Theodore Roosevelt. The lat- 
ter soon found, however, that known 
adherence to the doctrines of untaxed 
commerce and taxed land values was 
not popular with those who had politi- 
cal views to hand out, and he being a ~ 
“practical man” like Harriman and Brer 
Rabbit, Mr. Roosevelt thought it best 
to lay low on such unpopular subjects 
as free buying and untaxed industry. 

He resigned from the New York Tar- 
iff Reform club, and talked of every- 
thing under the sun—the size of fami- 
lies, the uplift of farmers, reformed sell- 
ing, retail of judicial decisions, the sim- 
ple life, how the English should rule 
Egypt, etc., ete., in great avalanches of 
English words—excepting always the 
tariff which affected every man, woman 
and child in the country every day of 
every year. On that subject Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy was “Mun’s the word!” 

For seven years, while President, Mr.. 
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Roosevelt’s utterances on the tariff were 
—nil. You could not extract anything 
from him with a corkscrew, although in 
his “Thomas H. Benton” he had writ- 
ten (p. 67) “Political economics have 
pretty generally agreed that protection 
is vicious in theory and harmful in 
practice.” 

But the tariff is the Banquo’s ghost 
of American polities—it will not down. 
Therefore Mr. Roosevelt is in favor of 
a tariff commission—‘“non-partisan” tar- 
iff board is a childish conception. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. 
Roosevelt has decided notions concern- 
ing the stopping of travelers and break- 
ing open their cases; he is afraid to 
say what he believes. He would rather 
offend a grizzly bear than a Pennsyl- 
vania or New England manufacturer. 
You can fry fat out of grizzly only once 
but a protected manufacturer is peren- 
nially available—if kept in good humor. 

* Samuel Milliken. 


PROTECTION AND THE PROGRES- 
SIVE PARTY. 


‘One of the weaknesses of the Progres- 
sive Party platform, a weakness that 
goes to its very foundations, is its tar- 
iff-Protection principle. Free-traders in 
the Progressive Party may retort that 
the Democratic platform is not for Free- 
trade, and this is true. But the Demo- 
eratic platform does demand the fullest 
measure of trade freedom that Consti- 
tutional barriers permit, whereas the 
Progressive platform pledges its sup- 
porters to tariff-Protection in perpetu- 
ity. It does this, indeed, for the benefit 
of wage-workers; but hasn’t Protection 
always been demanded for that pur- 
pose? and hasn’t it always failed? 
Aye, but the Progressive Party is 
to make the purpose a reality! Im- 
possible. No party can do that. Tariff- 
Protection is a system of Privilege, and 
in the very nature of Privilege there can 
be no privilege for wage-workers the 
benefits of which they can keep. Privi- 
“lege means monopoly, monopoly means 
concentration, concentration means 
power for the few, and power for the 
few means exploitation of the many.— 
The Public. 


INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE 
MAGAZINE. 

The American Free Trade League is in 
reeeipt of a number of copies of the first 
issue of the new International Free 
Trade Magazine, published in England 
and selling for one shilling per copy. 

This first number consists of articles 
by leadmg economists of each of the 
large countries of the world, showing 
the effects of tariff or free trade, as the 
_ ease may be, on each country. 

It serves as a most useful campaign 
handbook, and has been supplied to the 
leading Democratic spellbinders. 


The Work of the Last House 


The following tabular statement pre- 
sents a summary of the results of the 


tariff work in the house of the Sixty- 
second Congress: 


Equivalent pare 

Measure ad valorem rates race eae od. 

Import 1911 Dem. bill (12-mo. period) 

Meee Stata tere ote eras *$18.75 Free $390,000,000 
TA Wak ae. Rael ore 42.20 $20.00 | , 

mee ; mitg: of <b. vs 87.65 12.55 § oi a 

CotLonh tes a ae 47.05 27.06 88,000,000 

Metal smester acy cree teen aes 34.51 22.42 81,000,000 

Ghemicalsiesae.iaseeen = oe 25.72 16.66 17,000,000 

Suva ch Asse eirA. Malo hae ee 53.95 Free 115,000,000 

AWOL > wt, oO att ch Gas Barca pate ieee ee eae $743,000,000 


* Import 1910. 


In arriving at the estimate of the 
saving to consumers from the revision 
of the tariff bill shown in this state- 
ment, it has been the plan to reckon 
that the duty is 50 per cent. effective in 
increasing prices, except for sugar, 
where, according to the testimony, the 
full amount of the duty is passed into 
the price paid by the consumers. The 
total value of the consumption in the 
United States of all the articles con- 
tained in the Tariff Act is estimated to 
amount during a 12-month period to 
about $21,500,000,000 of which $20,369,- 
000,000 were dutiable. The revenue de- 
rived from the portion of this consump- 
tion imported in 1911 was $309,581,944, 
while the amount of the protection in- 
volved because of increased prices on 
total consumption from tariff duties was 
$1,900,000,000. This makes the total 
tax to consumers because of the tariff 
amount to about $2,225,000,000 per year. 
The estimated protection in the wool, 
cotton, metals, chemicals, and sugar 
schedules aggregate about $1,000,000,- 
000. The revision proposed by the 
Democratic bills of this Congress of the 
schedules named would have saved the 
consumers in prices about $740,000,000, 
or an average saving of more than $8.00 
for every person in the United States, 
and the adjustment of duties in these 
revision bills would have entailed very 
little, if any, loss to the Treasury. 


There are two hundred and thirty 
Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives, one hundred and sixty-one Repub- 
licans, and one Socialist. The Demo- 
cratic majority, therefore, is sixty-eight. 
As shown by the record of the passage 
votes, every Underwood bill except that 
revising the Chemical Schedule received 
not only the solid support of the Demo- 
crats in the House, but enlisted many 
Republicans. While, as stated, the 


Democratic majority is only sixty-eight, 
the free list bill passed with a majority 
of one hundred and twenty-seven; the 
wool bill of last session by one hundred 
and twenty majority, and this session 
by ninety-eight majority; the cotton bill 
by one hundred and twelve majority; 
metal bill by one hundred and one ma- 
jority; and the excise bill by a majority 
of two hundred and twelve. 


HIGH WAGES? 
(#18c.) 


Better than any editorial comment on 
the subject of “the American standard 
of living” are these extracts. The first 
is from the Republican Platform: 

“The Republican tariff policy has been 
of the greatest benefit to the country, 
developing our resources, diversifying 
our industries, and protecting our work- 
men against competition with cheaper 
labor abroad, thus establishing for our 
wage earners the American standard of 
living.” 

The second extract is from a summary 
of the report of the Federal Labor Bu- 
reau on “the American standard of liv- 
ing” in Lawrence, Mass.: 

“The agents estimated that the aver- 
age wage given 21,000 employees during 
one week last year, selected at random, 
was $8.76, which was declared to be en- 
tirely insufficient for the support of a 
family. Child labor was a natural out- 
growth, the report says, of such a condi- 
tion, where the head of the family was 
forced to add to his income by securing 
work for his children.” 

Nothing need be added, except that 
the industries in Lawrence are among 
the highest protected in the United 
States. The proof of the pudding is in 
the’ eating, and the proof of the benefi- 
cent Republican tariff is in the appli- 
cation.—Puck. 
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Tariff “Boiler Plate” | 


The term “boiler-plate” means a block 
of type set up on a thin sheet of metal, 
so that it can be sent through the mails 
to country newspapers, by the news- 


syndicates, which manufacture it. The 
protectionists have been furnishing 


boiler-plate free for years. Now the 
Democratic organization has decided to 
take this up. The following was pre- 
pared for them by Senator Hoar, secre- 
tary of The American Free Trade 
League: 

This article is addressed to the work- 
ing-men of America. it to 


yourselves and to your families to view 


You owe 


the tariff question impartially and to 
decide it in favor of your and their best 
interests. 


Protection Increases Prices. 


(#56 and 38.) 

Even the friends of the tariff do not 
dare deny that the tariff makes high 
A comparison of prices here and 
more 


prices. 
in Canada 
cheaply we could get things if we tore 
down the tariff wall between the two 


shows how much 


countries. You can tell by comparing 
your own bills, how prices have risen 
under the Republican high tariff. The 
very arguments of the Protectionists 
about the flood of’ cheap goods that 
would follow a reduction of the tariff, 
shows that they themselves admit that 
the tariff is keeping prices high. 

The very object of the tariff is to 
raise prices, so that the protected manu- 
facturers can make money with the 
least possible employment of labor. 
Only half as much labor is required to 
make fifty articles and sell them for 
a dollar each, as to make one hundred 
of the same articles and sell them for 
fifty cents each. Thus, under 
prices, there is less employment of labor 
for the same amount of profits. 


high 


Protection Decreases Employment. 
(#£27b.) 

Friends of the tariff will tell you that 
a reduction of the tariff would decrease 
employment. But the true fact is that 
high tariff lowers the 
chances of employment below what they 
would be if it were reduced. 


the present 


We have just seen above how, under 
high prices, fewer goods need be sold to 
gain a given amount of profit, and there- 
fore fewer men 
make the goods. 
under high 


need be employed to 
It is also true that, 
prices, people. can 
afford to buy the goods, fewer goods 
will be sold, and therefore fewer men 
can be employed to make the goods. 
The Democratic Party seeks to bring 
about lower prices, by decreasing the 


fewer 


tariff. More goods will then be sold, 
and more men will be employed to make 
these goods. 

Another reason for the decrease of 
employment is that the tariff, by hamp- 
ering trade, decreases the employment 
in what would be, without the tariff, 
our most productive industries; namely, 
our exports. The Democratic Party 
seeks to free our trade, increase exports 
to pay for our increased imports, and 
thus provide more work for all of you. 


Protection Decreases Labor’s Share. 


(#16c.) 

The friends of the tariff very care- 
fully avoid this point. It is a point 
which ought to appeal to all working- 
men; for the modern ery of labor is: 
“Give us a fairer share in the products 
of our hands!” The tariff, by causing 
high prices, enables the manufacturers, 
as we have seen above, to make their 
profits with a less employment of labor. 
Thus labor gets a less share in the 
products of labor. 

And statistics show this to be so. 
Labor’s share is the percentage of the 
product that is paid in wages. Labor’s 
share has been steadily decreasing in 
the protected industries. Take for in- 
stance the textile industries, which are 
the most highly protected in the United 
States. In 1899, labor’s share was 22.3 
per cent. of the product; in 1904, 20.4 
per icent.; (and in 1909, only 19,9 per. 
cent. To get a fairer share, you ought 
to oppose the Republican high tariff. 


Protection Decreases Wages. 
(#16b.) 

Friends of the tariff will tell you that 
a low tariff means low wages. But the 
contrary is true. In fact, the statistics 
of the U. S. Census show that the low- 
est wages are those paid in the most 
protected industries. Don’t forget the 
Lawrence strike for a living wage in the 
textile industries! 

We have seen above how a reduction 
of the tariff would open larger oppor- 
tunities for employment. With a low 
tariff, the manufacturers would there- 
fore have more difficulty in getting men. 
The harder it is to get men, the higher 
That is one of the rea- 
sons why the protected manufacturers 
are opposed to tariff reduction; they 
don’t want to have to pay you higher 
wages. 

Not only will tariff reduction increase 
your wages, but it will also make each 
dollar of your wages more valuable, by 
decreasing the cost of what you need to 
buy. This in itself will increase your 
wages. Thus Democratic tariff-reduc- 


will wages be. 


tion would increase both the amount and 
the value of your wages. 


Protection Lowers American Standards. 


(#£18c.) 
Friends of the tariff will tell you that 


the tariff keeps up our standard of 
living. The contrary is true, for it is 
the tariff that forces many of you into 
low standard work. The highest grade 
American work, the most profitable 
work, is that line of work which high- 
grade American labor can do better and 
more cheaply than any other labor in 
the world. Without a tariff, the indus- 
tries engaged in these lines, would do a 
rushing foreign business at great profit 
and would employ much labor at good 
The most profitable industries 
are those export high-grade 
American goods. Statistics show that 
these industries pay the best wages. 
Now, the tariff by restricting imports, 
decreases the exports which are sent out 
in exchange. With exports cut down by 
the tariff, the high-wage industries are 
forced to employ fewer men, and many 
of you laborers are thus forced into the 
low-wage protected industries. 
You ought to do high-grade American 

work for high-grade American pay, and 
with that pay buy, duty free, the cheap 
products of foreign pauper labor. But 
the tariff forces you to become pauper 
labor yourselves, and to spend your 
money in a high-priced market. Thus 
the tariff lowers American standards. 


wages. 
which 


You Bear The Burdens. 
(##6 and.57.) 

The friends of the tariff will tell you 
that “the foreigner pays the tax.” This 
is not true. You yourselves pay the 
tax. Everything that comes into the 
country costs more because of the tariff 
and you pay this increase when you 
buy. Not only that, but you also pay 
a similar increase on American-made 
goods. 

But, as we have seen, the high cost 
of living is not the only burden that 
the tariff forces you to bear. The tariff 
pauperizes you by driving you into un- 
American lines of work; it decreases 
your wages; it decreases the value of ‘ 
what little wages you get; it decreases 
your share in what you produce. The 
only thing that the tariff increases for 
you is prices. 


Who Wants The Tariff? 
(#59b.) 

Who, then, wants the tariff? The 
friends of the tariff, whom I have been 
referring to. “Protection” protects 
them, not you. The tariff increases the 
price of what they sell; it puts more 
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money into their pockets; it enables 
them to employ less labor; it increases 
unemployment, and thus enables them 
to get employees cheaply; it 
increases their share of the work of your 
hands. The only thing that the tariff 
decreases for them is the wages they 
pay you. 


more 


Vote The Democratic Ticket! 

The friends of the tariff want this 
situation to continue. You do not. 
Tariff reduction would bring things your 
way. <A gradual reduction would harm 
no one, except the millionaires who have 
fattened on the tariff. 

The Democratic Party proposes a 
gradual reduction in your interests. 
Therefore, as a friend of labor, I urge 
you to vote the Democratic ticket! 


A REPLY TO MARVIN. 


It is unfortunate that every time a 
great student like President Eliot or 
Professor Taussig utters some axiomatic 
truths about the tariff, some Protection- 
ist feels it incumbent on himself to fly 
into print, with a number of undigested 
facts in attempted refutation. 

As Secretary of the American Free 
Trade League, I hasten to reply to the 
letter of Mr. Thomas O. Marvin which 
has just appeared in your paper. 

Mr. Marvin points to the fact that 
our country is growing and has a grow- 
ing foreign trade. In reply I would call 
his attention to the fact that our pro- 
tected industries are dumping their 
goods abroad at a lower price than they 
charge to their fellow citizens, rather 
than sell them here to reduce the scar- 
city and lower prices. Thus we “pro- 
tect” the foreigner at the expense of 
our own citizens. 

If we were to let in foreign goods of 
the sort that can be made more cheaply 
abroad than here, and were to devote 
our energies to manufacturing our own 
best products in exchange, we would in- 
crease our foreign trade and would not 
be shipping away goods that we need 
here. 

Mr. Marvin next reverts to the old 
sophistry about high American wages. 
Does he not know that the value of 
wages lies in their purchasing power, 
and that the high prices in America 
more than offset any possible high 
wages? Does he not also know that our 
protected industries pay the lowest 
wages of any in America? What does 
he suppose the Lawrence strike was 
about ? 

Mr. Marvin dismisses the: accusation 
that “the tariff is the mother of the 
trusts” by merely citing the instance 
of Standard Oil, and stating that it is 
not protected. Does he not know that 
this trust grew up under protection and 


then had the tariff taken off of crude 
oil after it had become powerful enough 
to corner the foreign supply? 

Mr. Marvin cites statistics of exports 
of the products of skilled and unskilled 
labor. However these may compare, it 
stands to reason that the protective 
tariff is pauperizing American labor by 
forcing it into unskilled and unprofit- 
able lines of work, which could just as 
well be done by “pauper foreign labor.” 
How much better it would be to open 
the gates of commerce, put American 
labor to work at 
jobs, make the “pauper labor of Eu- 


naturally American 


rope” work for us abroad, and send us 
a “flood of cheap foreign goods” for our 
people to buy. The greatest prosperity 
will come when each nation is engaged 
in the lines of trade for which it is 
best fitted. 

Mr. Marvin says in closing that “the 
protective tariff policy should be main- 
tained and the Republican candidates 
should be re-elected.” In this he is due 
to be disappointed, for, as Lincoln said, 
“You can’t fool all the people all the 
time.” 

Mr. Marvin ought to read the article 
by, Charles Johnson Post in the Septem- 
ber Everybody’s. In it he will find all 
the stock protectionist arguments used 
in favor of a-tariff on bananas so that 
they may be grown in hot-houses on 
the bleak slopes of New England and 
sold for thirty cents apiece. This is a 
fanciful story of the All-American Ba 
nana. It is also a reductioad absurdam 
of the true story of the All-American 
anything else that lives the artificial 
life of tariff stimulation. 

Roger Sherman Hoar. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE IN CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 


In an editorial in the last number of 
the Broadside, attention was called to 
the unwarranted assumption by the 
present Republican Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, that Free Traders and 
Farmers are not entitled to copies of 
the United States Consular Reports. 

Henry Baldwin of South Canterbury, 
Connecticut, a loyal member of the 
American Free Trade League and a far- 
mer, has tried to secure copies of these 
reports as a basis of tariff researches 
for the benefit of the farmers. The fol- 
lowing is his account of the attempt: 

“T learned from the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Labor that our Commercial 
Relations would probably be discon- 
tinued. Then I wrote and _ inquired 
whether I would be allowed a copy of 
the daily Consular Report, to be sent me 
regularly. They sent me a number of 
questions: My answer in substance was: 

“That I was a farmer. 

“That I was a member of the Free 
Trade League. 


“That I was a student. of foreign 
trade. 

“After three or four days they sent 
me the following letter: 

May 9, 1912. 
Mr. Henry Baldwin, 
South Canterbury, Conn. 
Sir: 

With reference to your application for 
the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
the Bureau regrets to state that the 
limit, placed by law on the circulation 
of the reports, has now been reached. 
As they are intended primarily for 
American manufacturers and exporters, 
applications for them from those not 
engaged in manufactures or export must 
be refused until provision is made by 
Congress for the printing of a greater 
number of copies. If you will make a 
second application after the ist of July 
next, the Bureau may be able to list 
you for the Daily. 

Respectfully, 
A, H. Baldwin, 

; Chief of Bureau. 

“That answer reads like a bluff. 

“IT think the League as well as myself 
has an interest in that answer. I think 
it not impossible that there is an inten- 
tion in first discontinuing ‘Our Commer- 
cial Relations’; then in refusing my re- 
quest, to close in on the public and make 
such information difficult in future ex- 
cept to the protected interests.” 

It would seem that if any people are 
to receive the consular reports, such a 
prominent economist as Mr. Baldwin 
ought to be included in the number. 


BOOK REVIEW. 
A Campaign Text-Book. 


(“The Democratic Text-Book—1912.” 
Published by the Democratic National 
Committee, 5th Avenue Building, New 
York City. 432 pages. Price 25c.) 

Hearst and some others, who flit from 
party to party, are trying to convince 
the people that the Democratic Party 
is a Protectionist party. A lot of De- 
mocrats would like to have it so. But 
the Democratic Text-Book is a complete 
refutation on this contention. The 
Text-Book shows conclusively that the 
Democratic Party is making its chief 
fight in this campaign on the issue of 
“Free Trade vs. Protection.” 

This little book is crammed wlth use- 
ful arguments and still more useful 
statistics. Figures are given that can- 
not be answered. Various phases of the 
tariff history of this country are de- 
tailed at length. The very arguments 
of the Protectionists themselves are 
quoted to show the absurdity of the 
theory of Protection. Every student of 
economic conditions should possess him- 
self of a copy of this valuable work, not 
only for the uses of this campaign, but 
for permanent reference. 
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An All-American Banana 


The absurdity of fostering an un- 
natural industry by means of a protec- 
tive tariff, is rendered apparent by cit- 
ing extreme cases. If the United States 
are unfitted for any particular industry, 
or if the “pauper labor’ of another 
country can supply us more cheaply 
with any particular line of goods, it is 
absurd to pauperize our own skilled 
labor by forcing the production of those 
goods on Americans. 

Bananas are raised by the “pauper 
labor” of the tropics. There is no soil 
and climate in America suited to their 
growing. The logical Free Trade argu- 
ment would therefore be to let foreign- 
ers grow bananas for us, and to devote 
ourselves to profitable lines of work and 
with our wages buy from the “flood of 
cheap foreign bananas.” The logical 
Protéctionist argument would be to shut 
out bananas by a high tariff, and then 
raise them in New England hot-houses 
for the benefit of those who can stand 
the high prices that bananas would then 
bring. Of course this latter argument 
is absurd. Everyone realizes its absurd- 
ity in the case of bananas. Well, it is 
just as absurd in the case of any other 
industry that cannot live without the 
artificial stimulus of “protection.” 

In LEverybody’s for September, 
Charles Johnson Post weaves a fanciful 
story of the growth of a protected 
banana industry in America. Read it! 
Become imbued with its absurdity! 
And then, in your mind, substitute the 
name of any other tariff-pampered in- 
dustry, and realize how absurd a tariff 
is for that, too. 


“Jimmie’s In- 
It starts with the rash 
promise of Jimmie Gorem, the worthless 
son of trust-magnate Gorem, to go into 
any old business in order to satisfy his 
father’s demand that he work. 

“If I’ve got to choose right off, it’s 
only fair to begin at the bottom and 
peddle bananas,” said Jimmie, gaily. 

The old man leaned forward grimly. 
“All right, selling bananas it is; “I’ll 
take you at your own word. And,’ he 
added bluntly, “if you go back on it 
now—well—” 


The story ‘s entitled: 
fant Industry.” 


The old man felt as sorry as Jimmie 
that this determination had _ been 
reached, but there was no going back on 
the word of a Gorem. Accordingly Jim- 
mie was given a desk in his father’s 
outer office and was told to reply to 
any inquiries by saying that he was the 
secretary of the Consolidated Fruit 
Products Development Company. 

Then the old man set about to find 
some way to make the banana business 


(#24, 53, 54 and 56.) 


profitable. First he sent for his legal 
advisor, Foote. The old man had once 
remarked—it was the nearest he ever 
came to a compliment: “Foote don’t 
waste any time telling me what the 
law won’t let me do; he shows me how 
to go ahead and do it!” 

This banana project had been the sud- 
den result of a domineering nature and 
a peevish impulse. It was new, un- 
tried; his friends would regard it as 
freakish; yet there was never a thought 
of change. The banana business for 
Jim it must be. He had dealt with the 
great staples—steel, mines, traction, 
railroads, and once a venture in a tex- 
tile consolidation. The perishable com- 
modities that needed quick markets 
were, to him, an unexplored field. Yet 
he knew the principles that made his 
success in other fields, and never for a 
moment did his faith in his own powers 
falter. Besides, this appealed to him 
because it was the beginning for Jim. 

Jim’s beginning—He thought of his 
own: the dull, deadening battle with 
poverty; then the slow rise with others 
as humble as himself until chance gave 
him a sudden lift. 

That was long ago, and it was very 
raw work, but it had given him the tip; 


some special privilege—illegal, legal, or 


natural—that was the point. Once that 
was attained, no commercial genius was 
needed to bring in a flood of dollars. 
Given a monopoly, and no brains were 
needed to make it profitable. He had 
dealt in monopolies and special advan- 
tages—privileges—governmental and pri- 
vate, tariffs and rebates, and monstrous 
fortunes had followed. 

He could not monopolize the world’s 
output of bananas, for the tropical ba- 
nana belt girdles the world. . His 
thought was suddenly illuminated, and 
he broke into a raspy chuckle some- 
where down his throat. 

A trivial incident had been the foun- 
dation on which the old man had built 
the scheme. A little perfunctory notice 
in a daily paper had caught his eye 
some days before his interview with 
Jimmie. It briefly stated that from the 
Botanical Gardens two bunches of ba- 
nanas had been sent to the patients of 
the tuberculosis hospital on the East 
River. They had peen grown under 
glass, he read—but they had been grown 
in the United States! Later, when he 
thought over the banana problem on 
the evening after the interview, this 
recurred to him—they had been grown 
in the United States. It could 
be done; there was the proof—he 
would found a great American industry! 

One night some weeks later, the old 


man pressed a button and a powerful 
group gathered around the long direc- 
tors’ table in the private room of his 
up-town club. _There were a couple of 
New England senators and a few con- 
gressmen from scattered but reliable 
constituencies, and the remainder were 
representatives of the heavy-caliber, 
substantial business interests. On each 
chair lay a printed pamphlet—the char- 
ter, as it stated on the cover, of the 
Consolidated Tropical Fruit Products 
Development Company; folded within 
blank for stock-subscription 
Attached by a wire clip was 
“For 


was a 
pledges. 
a typewritten statement, headed: 
the Daily Press.” 

The old man opened the meeting and 
announced: “Jim here is to be the sec- 
retary—and there’s a lot o’ room in it 
for more sons and relatives, and I guess 
that’ll come in handy for most of you, 
anyhow. You’ve read the copy of the 
charter of the Consolidated Tropical 
Fruit Products Development Company; 
it’s to raise bananas on the waste lands 
in New England, and it’s drawn so that 
we’ve the power to run anything from 
a dago boarding-house to a pipe-line. 
Jim, read that statement that’s been 
written for the newspapers, and then if 
there’s no objection we'll send it out.” 

Jimmie arose with his mimeographed 
typewritten copy in his hand, and read: 

Experiments made in the past few 
years in the growing of bananas under 
glass in the Botanical Gardens of New 
York have demonstrated conclusively 
that it can be done. A new field is 
thereby opened to American industry. 
Two bunches were recently presented 
to a local tuberculosis hospital in tri- 
umphant conclusion of these experi- 
ments. 

No more important field for a great 
national industry has been opened up 
than that which ‘lies in the development 
of this tremendous and proven oppor- 
tunity. Not only will it solve the ques- 
tion of the enormous areas of aban- 
doned farms and cut-timber tracts 
throughout New England and the Mid- 
dle States, and thereby give employ- 
ment to thousands of workmen, but it 
will react throughout the country and 
stimulate every industry that is related 
to this great development of the Ameri- 
can home-grown banana. ‘This is ob- 
vious when it is considered that millions 
of feet of glass will be required for the 
vast areas of greenhouses, that thou- 
sands of tons of structural steel will be 
needed for the frames, and vast quanti- 
ties of paint and putty to finish their 
construction; also, in the line of acces- 
sories, there are the boilers and heating 


pipes, the brick and cement, and the 
enormous demand for coal that will 
bring prosperity to all these trades. 

The Consolidated Tropical Fruit Pro- 
ducts Company proposes to begin on a 
moderate scale and at the end of the 
first year to have one hundred: thou- 
sand acres of these abandoned and cheap 
lands under glass, and to expand this 
acreage as rapidly as possible. It is 
safe to say that no industry that has 
been undertaken in this country in the 
last half century has held such tremen- 
dous possibilities of profit and pros- 
perity as lie in the growing of the 
American banana. It is only natural to 
expect that our Government will lend 
its protection to such a vital national 
enterprise. 

As the result of the above-mentioned 
experiments (the two bunches grown in 
the Botanical Gardens) it becomes a 
simple matter to arrive at the total pro- 
duction on the basis of the first year’s 
operations, i. e., a basis of one hundred 
thousand acres under glass and planted 
to bananas. It is proposed to use the 
latest methods and intensive cultivation, 
and therefore the banana trees should 
be planted ten feet apart each way. 
This will give an average of four hun- 
dred banana trees to the acre, or a total 
of forty million banana trees. Allowing 
only one bunch of bananas to the tree 
and also figuring but two hundred ba- 
nanas to the bunch, there would there- 
fore be grown for the first year the 
total of eight billion, or eight thousand 
million bananas. 

At a profit of only one cent each, 
which it is proposed to add to the cost 
of growing and marketing, they would 
produce a net profit of eighty million 
dollars! Should the proper political 
and trade conditions be secured, a profit 
of two cents each may be considered, 
which will, of course, increase the divi- 
dend to one hundred and sixty million 
dollars for the first year. 
will bear the first year, under proper 
conditions. 


Jimmie sat down; his part in the 
meeting was now over. His father 
leaned forward impressively and spoke: 
“T want to say that those last figures 
on the profits are wrong; they’re too 
small. It will cost, roughly, fifty thou- 
sand dollars an acre to put the land 
under glass. In order to make a return 
of ten per cent. on that investment it 
will be necessary to add six and a quar- 
ter cents to each banana above the cost 
of production. And there’ll be nothing 
to stop us making it more—within rea- 
son, of course.” 

The head of the Sheet Glass Trust 
rattled his copy of the charter and 
looked over his glasses fussily. 

“Six and a quarter cents apiece for 
a banana, Mr. Gorem, is a pretty high 


The banana ~ 
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price, even if it is extra fine and hot- 
house grown. They’re six for a nickel 
generally around my office—sometimes 
less.” He was a thrifty man of noted 
thrifty habits, and a quiet smile went 
around the group. 


The old man cracked his knuckles 


cheerfully: “Six and a quarter cents - 


apiece!—Who said six and a quarter 
cents apiece! I said six and a quarter 
cents above the cost—net profit—and 
probably more. I propose,— Mr. Park- 
inson—and gentlemen—that our first 
crop shall sell for thirty cents apiece! 
It’ll cost twenty-one cents each to grow 
*°em—can’t be done for less under glass.” 

A gentleman in a white waistcoat 
leaned forward interestedly; he was the 
Consolidated Steel Trust. 

“T take it,” he remarked, “that you 
have, Mr. Gorem, of course considered 
the question and the relation of the 
present supply of bananas from the 
tropical countries? They are quite 
ample, and quite cheap, I believe?” 

“Yes, I’ve considered it,’ returned the 
old man, “and I don’t propose that an- 
other banana shall be landed on these 
shores. What’s a tariff for, hey? Ain’t 
it to protect American industry and 
capital, hey? I propose to have it made 
as dangerous to bring a banana into the 
United States as it is to forge a check, 
commit bigamy, or smuggle a petticoat!” 

It was the president of the Consoli- 
dated Woolen and Textile Trust who 
chuckled dryly from the lower end of 
the table. “I follow you all right, 
Gorem, but isn’t it a trifle, so to speak 
—ah—drastic? Thirty cents a banana— 
phew!” 

“Well, if it is,’ retorted the old man 
indignantly, “it ought to interest you 
good and plenty. If you textile people 
ean get rubber arctics tariff-taxed as 
woolen goods and then get a duty on 
them of forty-four cents a pound and 
sixty per cent. additional, this ought to 
be right in your line. If there’s any- 
thing more drastic or fantastic than 
that, it ain’t in my banana proposition!” 
He prodded the table with a big fore- 
finger in emphasis. “Forty-four cents 
a pound on woolen clothing is more 
than I'll have the nerve to ask for a tar- 
iff on bananas, let alone that sixty per 
cent. additional that you fellows put 
through!” 

(The Payne-Aldrich Tariff Tax Law 
of 1909 taxes woolen clothing at forty- 
four cents a pound and sixty per cent. 
additional and rubber arctics have been 
included in that classification.) 


“Of course the success of this project 
depends on the passage of an adequate 
tariff act, and I need not suggest that 
at first our united efforts must be cen- 
tered in that direction. Our political 
party has been pledged for years to this 
great principle of protection for our 
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American industry in every line, so that 
we can confidently look to it for sup- 
port now, as in the past.” 

The senators and the congressmen 
nodded an indorsement. 

After the last magnate had departed, 
Jimmie turned to his father, who was 
standing before the onyx fireplace and 


‘rubbing his big-boned hands together in 


the way that Jimmie knew denoted per- 
fect satisfaction. 

“T say, Dad, at thirty cents a banana 
a lot of people will have to give up 
eating them, won’t they?” 

“Well,” said the old man good-nat- 
uredly, “if they can’t afford them—why 
not ?” 

Jimmie thought of the office- and mes- 
senger-boys with their lunch of frank- 
furter and banana topped off with a 
spoonful of “hokey-pokey”; also of the 
typewriters in his own outer office who 
brought their lunch in a paper, with the 
banana as the final effect. He could not 
help thinking that they could just af- 
ford them now. 

Shrewdly the old man divined Jim- 
mie’s thoughts. “Jimmie, son, don’t get 
swept off by any sentimentality over in- 
dividual cases. One’s got to think 0’ 
things—big things—as a whole. Why, 
son, the minute I float that foreign bond 
issue abroad and the money’s deposited 
here to the credit o’ the Consolidated 
‘Tropical Fruit Products Development 
Company, the per capita wealth of this 
United States will be increased over 
one hundred dollars a head, man, woman © 
and child! Think o’ that wealth, hey!— 
ain’t that national prosperity? I tell 
ye, Jimmie, the Big Business men here 
are the country’s greatest benefactors. 
What difference does it make even if 
fewer bananas are eaten by them that 
can’t afford them, hey, if those that can, 
pay more for them? Isn’t there more 
money in circulation? Ain’t that pros- 
perity? Bananas cost more; more 
money in circulation; more prosperity 
don’t that stand to reason, hey?” 

“IT see,’ said Jimmie. “And the higher 
we sell bananas, the higher wages we 
can pay, so that the prosperity gets 
distributed ?” 


The ‘old man _ chuckled abruptly. 
‘Don’t be foolish. You just pray for a 
proper tariff to keep bananas out o’ the 
country, and immigration and the nat- 
ural birth-rate “Il take care o’ what 
wages we pay—that’s the natural state 
o’ man in this world—competition.” 

“Still, Dad, it’s kind of tough on 
those that can’t afford business, isn’t 
1G ter 

“Business is business,” returned the 
old man briefly. 

With a score of able influences at 
work, it was not long before visible 
signs of the new business could be noted. 

Rapidly sentiment roused itself on 
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the great issue of a national, American 
banana and the inevitable prosperity 
that would follow the properly tariff- 
taxed fruit. 

In the rural districts farmers’ associa- 
tions indorsed the banana and its pro- 
tective tariff. 
justices of the peace, road supervisors, 


boards, poundmasters, and con- 
were elected—and occasionally 


In those same districts 


school 
stables 
defeated—on this issue of a 
national industrial patriotism. 
not long before the sentiment for the 
American banana seemed to spring from 


bosom of the people and 


burning 
It was 


the very 
merely to be reflected in the pages of 
the daily press, from the stalwart met- 
ropolitan journals on down to the little 
country sheet with its “patent insides.” 

The tariff must be revised; a tariff 
tax must be placed on the foreign, trop- 
ical banana that would effectually pre- 
vent its competing with the proposed 
national project; no longer could the 
country submit to the demoralizing ef- 
fects of the exotic, pauper-grown fruit. 
The demand was specific, insistent, and 
there was no doubt that Congress would 
be forced to take up the question in 
response to the popular will. 


An amendment to the existing tariff 
act would place a tariff tax of thirty- 
two cents apiece on each banana—this 
amount having been decided upon as 
sufficient to afford the ordinary leeway. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the 
bill would be reported favorably out of 
the committee, as finally it was. 

When the Banana Bill, as it was pop- 
moved, a flood of 
minor oratory broke forth. 

The chairman began with a review of 
the history of this country; he read the 
minds of the early fathers‘of the Re- 
public and praised their transcendent 
wisdom. Those first early taxes on im- 
ports, he explained, were but the indica- 
tion of the finger of Providence in our 
destinies. 


ularly known, was 


“In those early days of struggle, Mr. 
Speaker, our country was poor; they 
dealt thriftily in small figures and had 
but faintly grasped the full principles 
of national prosperity. And I call the 
attention of the House, Mr. Speaker— 
and also of that small, unpatriotic mi- 
nority who oppose progress and prosper 
ity—to the indisputable fact that our 
country is more prosperous today than 
it was then; I further emphasize the 
fact that our were small 
Never was the 
relation between the tariff and prosper- 
ity more clearly evident. 


tarifl taxes 
then and greater now. 


“As we have increased our tariff 
taxes, so has our welfare thrived. Our 
great West, our vast natural resources, 
our inventive skill, and our industry— 
what are these but tributes to. the 
genius of the tariff tax! Standing be- 
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fore the solemn altar of History, I say 
to you that those qualities do not make 
prosperity. It is the tariff. 

“In past decades of timid tariff taxa- 

tion it used to be apologetically stated 
that the foreigner paid the tax. We 
are a proud people, Mr. Speaker, and to- 
day we meet the issue squarely and 
say that the foreigner does not pay 
the tax! With a proper pride and self- 
respect we pay our own taxes—we ask 
no one to pay them for us. We have 
taxed ourselves rich and, as new fields 
of prosperity are pointed out to us by 
the great captains of industry, we 
should be proud of the opportunity to 
put our shoulder to the wheel of taxa- 
tion. : 
“Tt has been alleged that this tariff 
on bananas will raise the cost of the 
banana to the American people. What 
of it! Is it to be said that an Ameri- 
can is ashamed to buy expensive things 
—he, the highest paid worker on the 
globe! For this argument of cheapness 
I have the least patience. As that 
great statesman, President McKinley, 
when discussing this same tariff princi- 
ple during his brilliant career, said that 
‘a cheap coat makes a cheap man’—so 
do I say with all the fervor of my cause 
that no less does a cheap banana make 
a cheap man!’ 


“This bill which we report has been 
drawn by experts; it has been drafted 
on that vital tariff principle enunciated 
by President Taft—that a just tariff 
tax is one so levied as to equal the dif- 
ference between the cost of production 
in the United States and the cost 
abroad, plus a reasonable profit for the 
American . manufacturer. The Tariff 
Board has been of inestimable assist- 
ance in this matter, so that the tariff 
asked for is exact. As is well known, 
the cost of raising bananas in the tropics 
is trivial, and we therefore ask for a 
protective tariff on bananas of thirty- 
two cents apiece—the difference between 
the cost of production at home and 
abroad, plus the reasonable profit.” 

The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee continued in a masterly pro- 
tection address too long to reproduce. 
Then in a hushed silence he delivered 
the peroration: 

“T see, Mr. Speaker, as in a vision, 
the now barren lands and stumpage of 
New England covered with sparkling 
acres of glass—greenhouses from _hori- 
zon to horizon and topping the snow- 
clad hills of those now bleak states. Un- 
der the vast glass roofs, and in those ar- 
tificially humid groves of fragrant ba- 
nanas, I see thousands of happy Ameri- 
can working men singing at their la- 
bors; in their near-by homes a multi- 
tude of happy hearts throb with joy for 
the blessings brought by the 
grown, all-American banana. 


home- 


“As against that inspiring vision I see 
the present: the banana of today, a 
cheap, pauper-grown fruit from a cheap, 
pauperized foreign country. A negro in 
a ragged pair of breeches and a tattered 
shirt—or no shirt at all—and with a 
machete in his hand, living in a 
wretched palm-thatched shack and 
working for less than half a dollar a 
day! That is the man who is growing 
bananas for a freeborn American peo- 
ple! No American will accept such a 
wage or such a life—nor can he com- 
pete without an adequate protection 
against this pauper fruit. 

“Under the shadow of those Stars and 
Stripes that proudly floated from Sum- 
ter to Appomattox, and in the great 
name of our free people, I ask you to 
pass this bill and give justice to the 
American banana!” 

As the speaker took his seat amid a 
wild scene of tumultuous applause, a 
mob of eager hand-shakers surrounded 
him. 

The old man turned to Jimmie. 

“Come on, Jimmie—no use waiting 
any longer. It’s all over; the Senate’ll 
pass it without debate; and youw’re 
launched in business at last, son, and 
it’s profit tight and fool-proof. Bring- 
ing a banana into the country from 
now on’ll be a criminal offense, and you 
can make money as long as you don’t 
have to sell bananas at over thirty-two 
cents apiece.” 

The next year the old man took his 
first vacation, and Jimmie slipped grad- 
ually into the sole control. Then the 
old man took his Final Vacation, and 
Jimmie was at the helm. Being, as the 
old man had felt, no fool, he continued 
to make monstrous sums of money from 
the banana business. 

But if he had been a fool, the profits 
would have come in automatically, just 
the same. 

This is the fanciful story of the All- 
American Banana. It is also the true 


‘story of the All-American anything-else 


that lives merely by virtue of a protec- 
tive tariff. 


#64. 


In its direct economic effects, the levy 
of duties on imports in retaliation for 
duties elsewhere on a country’s exports, 
makes the situation not better, but 
duties on 
English goods, the- advantages from the 
division of labor between the two coun- 
tries are lessened by so much. If Eng- 
land, then, levies duties on German 
goods, those advantages are lessened by 
so much more.—Prof. Taussig. 


worse. If Germany levies 


“But surely your children are already 
old enough to work?” 

“No. Their faces deceive you. They 
have already worked enough to become 
old.”,—From “Puck.” 
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Campaign Key-Notes 


The following extracts have been care- 
fully selected from the speeches and 
literature of the Wilson campaign. 
They are arranged according to the 
Key Number system of Senator Hoar’s 
“Tariff Manual.” For a full explana- 
tion read the advertisement on page 16 
of this issue of the Broadside; or, better 
still, send ten cents for a copy of the 
Manual. 


Fs 9 

It is the contention of the Democrats 
that the present methods of taxation 
in this country are neither correct in 
principle nor just in operation. Noth- 
ing better illustrates this than the pres- 
ent tariff act. Of all the money exacted 
from the people through the operation 
of this law, only about one dollar for 
every seven dollars reaches the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Much of the 
other six dollars is an enforced gift 
from the consumers to the manufac- 
turers as a “protection of profits.” 

It is estimated that the total amount 
of tax burden imposed upon the people 
from tariff duties is about $2,226,000,000 
of which about $309,500,000 represent 
the revenue which went into the Treas- 
ury in 1911 and _ $1,900,000,000 the 
amount which is added to prices he- 
cause of tariff and which therefore may 
be classed as “protection of profits.”’— 
Campaign Text Book, p. 77. 


We favor the immediate downward 
revision of the existing high and in 
many cases prohibitive tariff duties, in- 
sisting that material reductions be 
speedily made upon the necessaries of 
life.—Democratie Platform. 


##H 53 and 54. 


There has been no more demoralizing 
influence in our politics in our time than 
the influence of tariff legislation, the in- 
fluence of the idea that the government 
was the grand dispenser of favors, the 
maker and unmaker of fortunes, and of 
opportunities such as certain men have 
sought in order to control the 
ment of trade and industry throughout 
the continent. It has made the govern- 
ment a prize to be captured and parties 
the means of effecting the capture. It 
has made the business men of one of 
the most virile and enterprising nations 
in the world timid, fretful, full of 
alarms; has robbed them of 
confidence and manly force, until they 
have cried out that they could do noth- 
ing without the assistance of the gov- 
ernment at Washington. It has made 
them feel that their lives depended upon 


move- 


self- 


personal 


the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate (in these later years par- 
ticularly the Finance Committee of the 
Senate). They have insisted very 
anxiously that these committees should 
be made up only of their “friends”; 
until the country in its turn grew sus- 
picious and wondered how those com- 
mittees were being guided and _ con- 
trolled, by what influences and plans of 


Campaign Text 


advantage. 
Book, p. 144. 


The tariff question, as dealt with in 
our time at any rate, has not been busi- 
ness. It has been politics. Tariff sched- 
ules have been made up for the purpose 
of keeping as large a number as possi- 
ble of the rich and influential manufac- 
turers of the country in a good humor 
with the Republican party, which de- 
sired their constant financial support. 
The tariff has become a_ system of 
favors, which the phraseology of the 
schedule was often deliberately con- 
trived to conceal. It becomes a matter 
of business, of legitimate business, only 
when the partnership and understanding 
it represents is between the leaders of 


Congress and the whole people of the 


United States, instead of between the 
leaders of Congress and small groups of 
manufacturers demanding special recog- 
nition and consideration. That is why 
the general idea of representative gov- 
ernment becomes a necessary part of 
the tariff question. Who, when you 
come down to the hard facts of the mat- 
ter, have been represented in recent 
years when our tariff schedules were 
being discussed and determined, not on 
the floor of Congress, for that is not 
where they have been determined, but 
in the committee rooms and _ confer- 
ences? That is the heart of the whole 
affair. Will you, can you, bring’ the 
whole people into the partnership or 
not? No one is discontented with 
representative government; it falls un- 
der question only when it ceases to be 
representative. It is at bottom a ques- 
tion of good faith and morals.—Wilson’s 
Acceptance. 


# 16a. 

We denounce the Republican pretense 
on that subject and assert that Ameri- 
can wages are established by competi- 
tive conditions and not by the tariff— 
Democratic Platform, 


##17 and 18a. 


In a report in 1903, Mr. 
Wright, then Director'of the 


Carroll D. 
United 


States Labor Department, estimates the 
cost of living in our own and European 
countries, not in percentages and wages, 
but in the number of days’ earnings ab- 
sorbed by the purchase of the neces- 
saries of life. By such a method he 
came to the conclusion that the number 
of days a man must work to cover the 
cost of housing, food, clothing, lighting, 
heating and taxes of the average family 
are in England 205 days; United States 
225 days; 231 days; Germany 
240 days; Russia 266 days; Italy 290 
days. IT TOOK MORE WORK OF THE 
AMERICAN LABORING MAN BY 20 
DAYS TO COVER THE ADDITIONAL 
COST OF HOUSING, FOOD, CLOTH- 


France 


ING, LIGHTING, HEATING AND 
TAXES OVER THE COST OF THE 


ENGLISH WORKING MAN IN 1903. 

The price of labor in Great Britain is 
17 per cent. higher than the price of 
labor in the same line of employment 
in Germany. If protection brought high 
prices of labor, one would expect to find 
it in Russia with an average ad valorem 
duty of 131 per cent. on imports. ‘The 
price of labor is not one-half in Russia 
what it is in Great Britain. The thou- 
sands of cotton operatives at Lodz in 
Poland, Russia, have in recent years 
been upon a strike and many of them 
have been fainting in the streets trom 
weakness for want of food. One would 
expect to find higher wages in Italy. 
Yet, with duties from 30 to 40 per cent. 
on cotton imports, cotton operatives 
have been recently on a strike and their 
wages are not more than two-thirds of 
those paid in the cotton factories of 
Lancashire. 


# 18c. 


In the most highly protected indus- 
tries, such as cotton and wool, steel and 
iron, the wages of the laborers are tae 
lowest paid in any of our industries.— 
Democratic Platform. 


#20. 

IT WOULD COST THE CONSUMERS . 
OF THE COUNTRY LESS THAN ONE- 
HALF AS MUCH AS “PROTECTION” 
NOW COSTS THEM TO PAY A _ LIV- 
ING WAGE DIRECTLY TO ALL 
WORKERS IN THE COUNTRY WHO 
ARE IN THE SLIGHTEST DEGREE 
POSSIBLY BENEFITED BY PROTEC- 
TIVE DUTIES. 

If the government should pay each of 
the 973,000 wage earners in manufae- 
turing industries who are possibly some- 
what benefited by protective duties, a 
wage of $800.00 a piece, this total cost 
oi protecting Wage earners in manufae- 
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turing industries would be only $778,- 
400,000. 

If the government should 
pay each of the 400,000 farmers now 
probably benefited by protective duties 
on their products an average bonus of 
$600 a piece, the cost would be only 
$240,000,000, that is it would cost us 
only a total of $1,018,400,000 to “pro- 
tect” by paying the whole of a living 
wage to the workers for whose benefit 
protectionists now advocate protective 
duties. 

The present cost of protective duties 
to American consumers in _ increased 
prices is at least $2,570,000,000 a year. 
(The way in which this figure is reached 
ig explained in the article on “Farming 
and the Tariff.”) We may put this as 
follows: Hees me iste Widhe age 


A COST LESSON. 
Cost to American consum- 
ers of trying, WITH- 
OUT SUCCEEDING, to 
secure a living wage to 


similarly 


wage earners and farm- 

ers by “protective du- 

CiGgi8 i" 5.7, eee aie aa anos $2,570,000,000 
Cost to American consum- 

ers of subsidizing wage 

earners and farmers 

possibly slightly bene- 

fited by “protective” du- 

ties by paying them di- 

rectly an ample living 

wage $1,018,400,000 
Saving to American con- 
abolishing 


sumers by 
‘the present “protective” 
system and subsidizing 
instead of pretending to 
“protect” alleged ‘“pro- 
tariff benefici- 
cg assteeoah dR Reh eee $1,551,600,000 


THIS IS AN AVERAGE SAVING OF 
OVER $70 PER FAMILY, and 
family could well afford out of this sav- 
ing to pay the average per family cost 
of duties collected last year (1911) 
which went to the government, that is 
$14.00.—Campaign Text Book, p. 89. 


tective” 
aries 


each 


#22. 

Articles entering into competition 
with trust-controlled products and arti- 
cles of American manufacture which are 
sold abroad more cheaply than at home 
should be put upon the free list.—Demo- 
cratic Platform. 


Special privilege will not treat its 
own people as decently as it treats oth- 
ers. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion sold its armor plate at Portsmouth, 
Eng., for the Japanese navy, at 50 per 
cent, of the price it charged the United 
States government, and I don’t. blame it 
for doing so. A government that hands 


an industry a bludgeon with which to 
knock down its own citizens ought it- 
self to be knocked down. This is one 
bit of easy money that I do not  be- 
grudge the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion.—Marshall. 


Great impetus has been given the 
Democratic work of tariff reform in re- 
cent years by the revelation of the prac- 
tice of many manufacturers of selling 
protected American goods 
abroad than home. Among such “anu- 
factures may be enumerated such im- 
portant agricultural implements as 
reapers, binders, harrows, hayrakes, and 
plows. Also steel rails, wire rope, sew- 
ing machines, illuminating and __ lubri- 
eating oils, ete. The meaning of this 
condition is that our tariff duties have 
long been unnecessarily high even from 
a protection point of view, and under 
the cover of this excessive protection 
combinations have grown up and taken 
control of our home markets which ex- 
act exorbitant prices from. domestic 
consumers.—Campaign Text Book, p. 77. 


cheaper 


#27. 


IF YOU SHUT OUT IMPORTS BY 
THE HIGH TARIFFS, YOU SHUT IN 
EXPORTS, AND IT DECREASES THE 
NUMBER OF JOBS WHICH YOU 


HAVE THEREFROM. The shut door. 


prevents the going out of goods almost 
as much as the coming in of goods, and 
the open door, if it allows coming in, 
also allows the going out of goods. The 
manufacturers in countries where the 
exports are large give steady work to 
their workmen. Great Britain sells its 
exports to a billion and a half people 
all, over the world and the result is a 
steady market and a steady call for the 
exported goods.—Campaign Text Book, 
p: 96. 


#48. 

You come here for trade—to _ pro- 
mote trade—and trade is peace. (Hear, 
hear. Applause.) And if trade had no 
other good thing connected with it, the 
motive, the selfish motive in love of 
trade that keeps off war in order that 
trade may continue is a sufficient thing 
to keep up trade for. (Applause.)— 
Taft before the Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce at Boston, 


#49b. 
Our domestic markets no _ longer 
suffice. We need foreign markets. That 


is another force that is going to break 
the tariff down. The tariff was once a 
bulwark; now it is a dam. For trade 
is reciprocal; we cannot sell unless we 
also buy.—Wilson’s acceptance. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFFS, BY KEEP- 
ING UP PRICES, HAVE DIMIN- 
ISHED BOTH CONSUMPTION IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND EXPORTS, 
THEREBY REDUCING EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

EVERY IMPORT IS PAID FOR BY 
AN EXPORT.—Campaign Text Book, 
p- 96. 


#50. 


It is NOT the business of government 
to grant, under the guise of taxation, 
to any class of citizens or to any mem- 
ber of society special privileges which 
are not granted to EVERY OTHER 
CLASS AND TO EVERY OTHER MEM- 
BER OF SOCIETY.—Marshall’s accept- 
ance. 


We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution has no right or power to im- 
pose or collect tariff duties, except for 
the purpose of revenue, and we demand 
that the collection of such taxes shall 
be limited to the necessities of govern- 
ment honestly and economically ad- 
ministered.—Democratie Platform. 


#51, 


The chief cause of high prices in 
America is that. the markets are con- 
trolled. They can be controlled because 
the tariff screens them from the eco- 
nomic forces which establish prices in | 
the markets of the world at large. No 
wonder, therefore, that the leaders of 
the republican and progressive parties 
are saying less about high prices. They | 
dare not, or will not, go straight at the 
cause of high prices in this country in 
the remedies which they propose. Gov- 
ernment regulation will shield monopoly, 
as well as guide it, and regulation is not 


freedom.—Wilson at Columbus. 


Protected by tariffs, the manufacturer 
does not increase labor’s efficiency by 
the best machinery. The Tariff Board 
reports that both in the woolen and 
cotton factories there is an abundance — 
of obsolete ,machinery, and this  con- 
dition will be found in many of the fac- 
tories. The truth is, the tariff has had 
a dulling influence on manufacturing in 
the United States; has been a narcotie 
to scientific management and a bar to 
profits, and it has seldom benefited the 
workingman anywhere in the world, but 
has robbed them all these years in the 
increased cost of the necessaries of life. 
—Campaign Text Book, p. 97. 


#54, 
We denounce the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
act as the most conspicuous example 
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ever afforded the country of the special 
favors and monopolistic advantages 
which the Ieaders of the Republican 
party have so often shown themscives 
willing to extend to those to whom they 
looked for contributions. 
Wilson’s acceptance. 


campaign 


#58. 

It is not as easy for us to live as it 
used to be. Our money will not buy as 
much. High wages, even when we can 
get them, yield us no great comfort. We 
used to be better off with less, because 
a dollar could buy so much more. The 
majority of us have been disturbed to 
find ourselves growing poorer, even 
though our earnings were slowly  in- 
creasing. PRICES CLIMB FASTER 
THAN WE CAN PUSH OUR EARN- 
INGS UP.—Wilson’s acceptance. 


##59b and 60. 


The high Republican tariff is the 
principal cause of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth; it is a system of taxa- 
tion which makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer; under its operations 
the American farmer and laboring man 
are the chief sufferers; it raises the cost 
of the necessaries of life to them but 
does not protect their product or wages. 
The farmer sells largely in free markets 
and buys almost entirely in the pro- 
tected markets.—Democratic Platform. 


The MOTHER of all special privilege 
is the HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF.— 
Marshall’s acceptance. 


#70. 


The high cost of living is a _ serious 
problem in every American home. The 
Republican party in its platform at- 
tempts to escape from responsibility for 
present conditions by denying that they 
are due to a protective tariff. We take 
issue with them on this subject, and 
charge that excessive prices result in a 
large measure from the. high . tariff 
laws enacted and maintained by the Re- 
publican party and from trusts and 
commercial conspiracies fostered and en- 
couraged by such laws, and we assert 
that no substantial relief can be secured 
for the people until import duties on 
the necessaries of life are materially re- 
duced and these criminal conspiracies 
broken up.—Democratie Platform. 


Prices have risen all over the world, 
but much faster and very much higher 
in high tariff countries, where monopoly 
was protected, than in low tariff 
countries, where competition excluded 
_monopoly.—Wilson at Columbus. 


Comments on The Manual 


In one respect the people have no 
party or candidates representing them 
in this campaign, so far as the tariff 
tax question goes. The Taft party, of 
course, as every one knows, is irrevoc- 
ably lost to all sense of honor when it 
comes to dealing with the tariff. The 
Bull Moosers, because they needed a 
campaign fund, to be supplied by the 
steel and harvester trusts, proclaim 
themselves for a restrictive tariff tax. 
The Democratic party declares for a 
“tariff for revenue only,” which is a re- 
strictive tax the same as the so-called 
“protective” grab, only in a lesser de- 
gree. The Socialist party, because it 
appeals mainly to the passions of an 
unreasoning mob, comprised of supposed 
“beneficiaries of that highwayman sys- 
tem,’ is too cowardly to express an 
opinion on the question one way or the 
other. 

In view of these facts Senator Roger 
Sherman Hoar has contributed a val- 
uable pamphlet to the literature of the 
campaign in his Tariff Manual. He 
sums up completely all that can be 
said in favor of all these schemes of re- 
strictive taxes, and then with the ease of 
a giant in throwing over the houses that 


. children might make of cards, brushes 


them all aside. As THE CHANCELLOR 
has many times before stated, no disin- 
terested person can study the question 
of taxing importations, whether upon so- 
called “protective” or “revenue” basis, 
and thereafter support either proposi- 
tion. But since the people must choose, 
in this campaign between these two er- 
rors, it would be wise to» choose the 
lesser of them, and support the Demo- 
cratic ticket that at least proposes to 
cut down the amount of the swag that 
is to be filched from the people by a 
tax upon the food and shelter and the 
clothes they . need.—The Chancellor, 
Omaha. 


The American Free Trade League, 
is issuing a manual compiled by 
Roger Sherman Hoar, which will be use- 
ful for disputants, whether journalistic 
or forensic. It is annotated according 
to the West key number system.—The 
Monitor, Boston. 


By using the West key-number sys- 
tem, familiar in law books, Roger Sher- 
man Hoar has produced an inexpensive 
tariff manual in which reference may be 
made instantly to any of the essential 
arguments against Protection and for 
Freetrade. For example: You wish to 
know what anti-Protectionists think of 
the tariff with reference to labor; you 
turn to “wages” in the Index, where 


you find all the paragraphs of the Man- 
ual on that subject referred to by num- 
ber; you then turn to these paragraphs, 
and there you find brief discussions of 


‘the different phases of that particular 


subject. “Wages decreased, 35, 58,” is 
one of the “W” lines in the index; 
“Wages, high, not maintained by the 
tariff, 16-18,” is another; another is 
“Wages, high, not a burden on the em- 
ployer, 19.” Of “workingmen,” you find 
in the index, also under “W,” that they 
‘need no protection, 15.” Thus the 
whole labor subject with reference to 
the tariff falls under your eye at once, 
and you are ready to meet the Protec- 
tion fallacy-maker with the common- 
sense rejoinder of the paragraphs indi- 
cated by the index figures. <A “brief” 
is also included in the pamphlet, by 
means of which the book literature on 
each tariff subject is spread before you. 
—The Public. 


Senator Hoar in this little pamplet 
has condensed a whole library of in- 
formation relating to the tariff. It is 
one of the most comprehensive things 
on this subject ever prepared and no 
one who wishes to qualify himself for 
an intelligent discussion of the tariff 
ean afford to be without it. It is so 
arranged as to afford a ready reference 
and is really encyclopedic in character, 
although so extremely small in volume. 
—The Democrat, Johnstown, Pa. 


WHY BROWN SUGAR DISAPPEARED, 


Perhaps you have noticed that the 
old-fashioned brown sugar, like our 
mothers used to cook with, has practi- 
cally disappeared from the market. 

There is a reason. This reason con- 
sists of a “joker” in the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law, under what is known as 
“Dutch Standard No. 16” test. 

When this test was fixed it meant 
the barring out of the old-fashioned 
brown sugar, cheap and good, and that 
is why this brand of sugar has disap- 
peared from the market. Whenever a 
tariff bill is in the making the agents 
of the sugar trust are on the ground to 
see that the “Dutch Standard” is main- 
tained. They had no difficulty in get- 
ting the makers of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff to accede to their wishes.—Chicago 
Bulletin. 


#59. 

“The fact is that the tariff reaches all 
along the line. You can’t raise the cost 
of living to a man who is producing 
something to sell without forcing that 
man to raise correspondingly the price 
of what he has to sell.’—Senator Moses 
E. Clapp. 
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The Platforms Compared 


The tariff planks of the three plat- 
forms are printed below in parallel col- 
umns, the Democratic platform being 
given in the same order that it occurs, 


Democratic Plank. 


and the two reactionary planks being 
split up to correspond with the Demo- 
cratic arrangement. Hach point dis- 
cussed is annotated by Key Number to 


Republican Plank. 


the “Tariff Manual.” For a full discus- 
sion of the Democratic and Republican 
Planks, see page 14 of the July num- 
ber of the Broadside. 


Roosevelt Plank. ° 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL (#50). 


We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the democratic party that 
the federal government under the con- 
stitution has no right or power to im- 
pose or collect tariff duties except for 
the purpose of revenue, and we demand 
that the collection of such taxes shall 
be limited to the necessities of govern- 
ment honestly and economically admin- 
istered. 


(Nothing) 


(Nothing) 


THE TARIFF ROBS MANY TO BENEFIT A FEW (#60). 


The high republican tariff is the prin- 
cipal cause of the unequal distribution 
ot wealth; it is a system of taxation 
richer and the 
operations the 


which makes the rich 


poor poorer; under its 
American farmer and laboring man are 
the chief sufferers; it raises the cost of 
the necessities of life to them, but does 
not protect-their product or wages. The 
farmer sells largely in free markets and 
buys almost entirely in the protected 
markets. 


The products of the farm and of the 
mine should receive the same measure 
of protection as other products of 
American labor. We hold that the im- 
port duties should be high enough while 
yielding a sufficient revenue to protect 
adequately American industries and 
wages. Some of the existing import 
duties are too high and should be re- 
duced. 


We demand tariff revision because the 
present tariff is unjust to the people of 
the United States. Fair dealing toward 
the people requires an immediate down- 
ward revision of those schedules wherein 
duties are shown to be unjust or exces- 
sive. 


PROTECTED INDUSTRIES PAY THE LOWEST WAGES (#18). 


In the most highly protected indus- 
tries such as cotton and wool, steel and 
iron, the wages of the laborers are the 
lowest paid in any of our industries. 


THE TARIFF DOES NOT CAUSE HIGH WAGES 


We denounce the republican pretense 
on that subject and assert that Ameri- 
can wages are established by competi- 
tive conditions and not by the tariff. 


(Nothing) 


The republican tariff policy has been 
of the greatest benefit to the country, 
developing our resources, diversifying 
our industries and protecting our work- 
men against competition with cheaper 
labor abroad, thus establishing for our 
wage earners the American standard of 


living. 


(Nothing) 


(#16). 


Primarily the benefit of any tariff 
should be disclosed in the pay envelope 
of the laborer. We declare that no in- 
dustry deserves protection which is un- 
fair to labor or which is operating in 
violation of federal law. We believe 
that the presumption is always in favor | 


of the consuming public. 


TAXATION OF NECESSARIES IS BAD PUBLIC POLICY (#7). 


We favor the immediate downward 
revision of the existing high, and, in 
many cases, prohibitive tariff duties, in- 
that reductions be 
speedily made upon the ‘necessaries of 


life. 


sisting material 


(Nothing) 


(Nothing) 


THE FOREIGNER GETS THE BENEFIT OF OUR TARIFF (#22). 


Articles entering into competition 
with trust-controlled products and arti- 
cles of American manufacture which are 
sold abroad more cheaply than at home, 


should be put upon the free list. 


(Nothing) 


(Nothing) 


DEMOCRATIC REVISION WILL INCREASE BUSINESS STABILITY (#26). 


We recognize that our system of tariff 
taxation is intimately connected with 


the business of the country, and we 
favor the ultimate attainment of the 


principles we advocate by 
that will not injure or destroy legiti- 


legislation 


mate industry. 


The protective tariff is so woven into 
the fabric of our industrial and agri- 
cultural life that to substitute for it a 
tariff for revenue only would_—destroy 
many industries and throw millions of 
our people out of employment. 


The Democratic party is committed to 
the destruction of the protective system 
through a tariff for revenue only, a pol- 
icy which would inevitably produce 
widespread industrial and commercial 
disaster. 


- Democratic Plank. 
(Continued) 


We denounce the action of President 
Taft in vetoing the bills to reduce the 
tariff in the cotton, woolen, metals and 
chemical schedules, and the farmers’ 
free list bill, all of which were designed 
to give immediate relief to the masses 
from the exactions of the trusts. 
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Republican Plank. 


(Continued) 


We condemn the democratic tariff 
bills passed by the house of representa 
tives of the sixty-second congress as sec- 
tional, as injurious to the public credit 
and as destructive of business enterprise. 


TAFT’S VETOES. 


(Nothing) 
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(Continued) 


(Nothing) nh 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY HAS DISREGARDED TARIFF PLEDGES. 


The republican party, while promising 
tariff revision, has shown by its tariff 
legislation that such revision is not to 


be in the people’s interest; and having 
been faithless to its pledges in 1908, it 


should no longer enjoy the confidence 
of the nation. 


We appeal to the American people to 
‘support us in our demand for a tariff 
for revenue only. 


(Nothing) 


THE PARTY’S TARIFF STAND. 
We reaffirm our belief in a protective 
tariff. 


We condemn the Payne-Aldrich bill 
as unjust to the people. 

The Republican organization is in the 
hands of those who have broken and 
cannot again be trusted to keep the 
promise of necessary downward revision. 


We believe in a protective tariff which 
shall equalize conditions of competition 
between the United States and foreign 
countries, both for the farmer and the 
manufacturer, and which shall maintain 
for labor an adequate standard of living. 


THE TARIFF IS THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF HIGH COST OF LIVING (## 70, 56 and 51). 


The high cost of living is a serious 
problem in every American home. The 
Republican party, in its platform, at- 
tempts to escape from responsibility for 
present conditions by denying that they 
are due to a protective tariff. We take 
issue with them on this subject and 
charge that excessive prices result in a 
large measure from the high tariff laws 
enacted and maintained by the Republi- 
can party and from trusts and commer- 
cial conspiracies fostered and encouraged 
by such laws, and we assert that no 
substantial relief can be secured for the 
people until import duties on the nec- 
essaries of life are materially reduced 
and these criminal. conspiracies broken 
up. 


(Nothing) 


(The following is taken from the Demo- 
cratic Text-Book. It is supplementary 
to the Platform.) 

The reasons why Democrats oppose 
the Tariff Board as now organized may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) As now organized, the Tariff 
Board is responsible solely to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, although the 
duty of formulating tariff legislation is 
entrusted by the Constitution to. the 
House of Representatives. 


The steadily increasing cost of living 
has become a matter not only of nation- 
al but of world-wide concern. The fact 
that it is not due to the protective 
tariff system is evidenced by the exist- 
ence of similar conditions in countries 
which have a tariff policy different from 
our own, as well as by the fact that 
the cost of living has increased while 
rates of duty have remained station- 
ary or been reduced. The republican 
party will support a prompt scientific 
inquiry into the causes which are opera- 
tive, both in the United States and else- 
where, to increase the cost of living. 

When the exact facts are known it 
will take the necessary steps to remove 
any abuses that may be found to exist, 
in order that the cost of the food, cloth- 
ing and shelter of the people may in no 
way be unduly or artificially increased. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY (#64). 
(Nothing) 


A TARIFF BOARD (#65). 

Readjustment would be made from 
time to time to conform to changed con- 
ditions and to reduce excessive rates, 
but without injury to any American in- 
dustry. To accomplish this, correct in- 
formation is indispensable. This infor- 
mation can best be obtained by an ex- 
pert commission, as the large volume of 
useful facts contained in the recent re- 
ports of the tariff board has demon- 
strated the pronounced feature of mod- 


ern industrial life is its enormous diver- 


The high cost of living is due partly 
to worldwide and partly to local causes; 
partly to natural and partly to artificial 
causes. The measures proposed in this 
platform on various subjects, such as 
the tariff, the trusts and conservation 
will of themselves remove the artificial 
causes. There will remain other ele- 
ments, such as the tendency to leave 


the country for the city, waste, ex- 


travagance, bad system of taxation, 
poor methods of raising crops and 
bad business methods in marketing 
crops. ‘To remedy these conditions re- 
quires the fullest. information, and 
based on this information, effective 


government supervision and. centrol to 


remove all the artificial causes. We 
pledge ourselves to such full and imme- 
diate inquiry and to immediate action 
to deal with every need such inquiry 


disclosed. 


We demand the immediate repeal of 
the Canadian reciprocity act. 


We pledge ourselves to the establish- 
ment of a non-partisan scientific tariff 
commission, reporting both to the Presi- 
dent and to either branch of Congress 
which shall report, first, as to the costs 
of production, efficiency of labor, capi- 
talization, industrial organization and 
efficiency, and the 
tive position in 


general 
this country and 
abroad of industries seeking protection 
from Congress; second, as to the rev- 
enue-producing power of the tariff and 


competi- 
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Democratic Plank. 
(Continued) — ; 

(2) The Tariff Board has been very 
expensive, having spent $550,000 during 
the past three years, and the results ob- 
tained from this expenditure have been 
quite unsatisfactory, affording no help- 
ful data for guiding in constructive leg- 
islation. : 

(3) The Board has been operating on 
a partisan basis, since it has been in- 
structed by the President to attempt to 
ascertain the cost of production of com- 
‘modities in different countries and to 
consider existing tariff schedules in the 
light of data thus obtained. This has 
proved to be an erroneous theory and 
can not furnish results of unbiased and 
sound judgment or establish facts in a 
non-partisan manner. 


/ 


Republican Plank. 


(Continued) 


sification. To apply tariff rates justly 
to these changing conditions requires 
closer study and more scientific methods 
than ever before. The republican party 
has shown by its creation of the tariff 
board, its recognition of this situation 
and its determination to be equal to it. 
We condemn the democratic party for 
its failure either to provide funds for 
the continuance of this board, or to 
make some other provision for securing 
the information requisite for intelligent 
tariff legislation. We protest against 
the democratic method of legislating on 
these vitally important subjects without 
careful investigation. 


Roosevelt Plank. 


(Continued) 


its relation to the resources of govern- 
ment, and thirdly, as to the effect of 
the tariff on prices, operations of mid- | 
dlemen and on the purchasing power of 
the consumer. We believe that this com- 
mission should have plenary power to 
elicit information, and for this purpose 
to prescribe a uniform system of ac- 
counting for the great protected indus- 
tries. The work of the commission 
should not prevent the immediate adop- 
tion of acts reducing these schedules. 
generally recognized as excessive. 


L 


\Look at this fine full dinner-pail! 
Lasor.—Great! Gimmeit! I need it! 


THE TARIFF MANUAL. 


In the last issue of the Broadside, this 
new book by Senator Hoar was adver- 
tised at 25c. a copy. The Broadside 
went to press before the book did. Such 
a flood of orders poured in, that a much 
larger edition was printed than had been 
originally contemplated. The possibility 
of much larger sales for campaign pur- 
poses has induced the author to make a 
reduction in the price, so as to reach as 
many people as possible. Accordingly, 
during the campaign only, the Manual 
will be sold for only ten cents .a copy. 
To insure its still further distribution, 
special rates will be made for hundred 
lots. 

In order to be perfectly fair to those 
who have already purchased at the old 
rate of twenty-five cents, all of these 
who will send in a request to that ef- 
fect, will be sent two extra copies. But 
after the campaign is over, the old rate 
will be restored, 


CAPITAL.— Just see what Protection does-for you! 


THE FULL DINNER PAIL. 


_ se ye a ~ 


Capitat — Not ‘so fast, my friend. I must have 
mv share We're partners, you kuow! 


LAzor.— Thanks! God bless you, sir! 1 didn't 
expect so much! 


—Courtesy of ‘‘Puck.’’ 


This Manual differs from all other 
works on the tariff in two respects: (1) 
it attempts to cover briefly and sys- 
tematically every phase of tariff discus- 
sion, and (2) by the use of the West 
Publishing Company’s Key Number 


Tariff Manual, 


CAPITAL.— There! Now you may have itl 


System, it is annotated to the future as- 
well as to the past. 

Every prominent economist has treat- 
ed of the tariff. Every political cam- 
paign calls forth no end of speeches andi 
magazine articles on the subject. Yet 
never has an attempt been made to 
group together the arguments on every 
phase of this great question. Many 
copious. tariff bibliographies have been: 
compiled. Yet never has one been put 
upon the market which was annotated’ 
to all that may ever be written in the 
future as well as to what has been writ- 
ten in the past. 

The Tariff Manual covers every phase 
of the tariff and has every phase an- 
notated to the future. This seemingly 
impossible feat is accomplished by the 
use of the Key Number System. 

Send in your orders now to the Am- 
erican Free Trade League, 6 Beacon St.,. 
Boston, Mass., while this special offer 
lasts. Also while the edition lasts. 


10 Cents a Copy 
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Tariff Calendar. 


November 5—Woodrow Wil- 
He de- 
cides to call a special session of 


son elected President. 


Congress to revise the tariff. 
President Taft decides to leave 
the tariff alone at the short ses- 
sion of Congress. 


December. 2—Congress_ con- 


vened for its short session. 


Exporter's Viewpoint 


By Alfred J. Miller. 


The United States of America is noted 
for its power, wealth, prosperity, ad- 
vanced civilization, and the large strides 
it has taken in nearly all branches of 
industry, so that the very name of this 
country is synonymous with greatness 
all the world over, yet the volume of our 
export trade is very small in comparison 
with that of business in general. Of 
the many articles we manufacture, only 
a few are received with favor on the for- 
eign market, and most important of 
these is American machinery. 

On the other hand, Germany is the 
foremost exporting nation on earth, and 
the great prosperity it enjoys at pres- 
ent is largely based on its trade with 
foreign countries. If I am _ correctly 
informed, the merchandise imported by 
South America alone, amounts to well 
over half a billion dollars worth each 
year, and the bulk of this business is 
handled by Germany. That country, and 
the other nations of Europe, are ready 
for the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and will descend like birds of prey on 
the west coast of South America, while 
we—we shall have the honor of having 
built the canal! 

What is the cause of the conditions 
I have mentioned? Some say that we 
lack facilities for shipping goods to for- 
eign parts, others claim that the Euro- 
peans are leaving us behind in the mat- 
ter of sending out salesmen, and, where- 
as these salesmen are natives of the 
countries in which they travel or men 
thoroughly acquainted with the lan- 


guages and customs of such countries, 


our salesmen, who are. as out of place 
as immigrants on first landing in New 
York City, get into all sorts of difficul- 
ties and fail to get any business. 
I imagine that, if orders were to come 
piling in from other lands, we should 
not long be in want of boats to carry 
the merchandise, for at present I see 
about as many boats as there are or- 
ders, and I believe we should have no 
trouble in getting salesmen of the right 
kind if it were really a paying proposi- 
tion to send them out; yet I will not 
deny that there is some force in these 
arguments. However, it seems to me 
that we are overlooking «a factor which 
is more important than all the others 
put together, viz., the tariff. 

The old-line Republicans are in favor 


Now, 


of protection, or high duties on foreign 
goods, and claim that the welfare of our 
industries is based on this principle. At 
one time, it may be, our manufacturers 
needed such protection, but now they 
can make nearly everything that is 
made in Europe or elsewhere, and they 
can make it just as good. That is, we 
are just as competent and strong in this 
respect as the Europeans are, and why, 
then, should we require protection? 
Ah! but we cannot produce our goods 
as cheaply as the others can, and, ac- 
cordingly, we must flee into a cave as 
it were, build a wall in the form of a 
high protective tariff, and, if Republi- 
cans, sit there like a bear in his hole 
in deadly fear of being smoked out at 
any moment. Now, as it happens, this 
cave opens into a secluded little valley 
on the other side, and is really a nice 
place to live in, wherefore we are urged 
to stay where we are and not mingle 
any more with the rest of the world. 
Eighteen years ago we pulled the wall 
down, and sought to get into communi- 
cation with the rest of the world once 
more, but the people took fright and 
built up the wall again. There were 
hard times, and, although they were 
not due to the abolition of the tariff, 
the nation was panic-stricken and de- 
cided to rebuild the wall. Now the en- 
lightened men of the country are again 
clamoring to have the barrier removed, 
for, they say, we are strong enough to 
go out into the world—we can manufac- 
ture anything and everything and our 
products are inferior to none. The con- 
servatives object to this, and assert 
that, if we take away the wall, a flood. 
of cheap articles will come in from ‘Eu- 
rope and will demoralize our market. 
These products, they say, we must keep 
out. (But do they not see that this 
same barrier, which is keeping out for- 
eign goods, is also keeping in goods of 
American manufacture? Although little 
can come in, little can get out either. 
Thus the advocates of protection have 
kept their eyes riveted on local condi- 
tions, have been content to take a one- 
sided view of the question, and have 
ignored the fact that they were doing 
all they possible could to make it im- 
possible to create an export trade. The 
conservatives. cry out against the low 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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LATIN AMERICA. 


Mr. Wilson is currently expected to 
appoint Mr. Bryan to be his Secretary of 
State. This will be a good step toward 
the development of American trade; for, 
whatever may be said of Mr. Bryan’s 
views on internal questions,.it is gener- 
ally agreed that he is one of our sound- 
est American statesmen on matters of 
foreign policy. He is also held in high 
esteem abroad. 

This is particularly true in the coun: 
tries to which the United Stases is espe- 
at the present time, 
namely those of Latin America. In 
these countries a traveler is interested 
to find the almost universal sex.timent 
that the three greatest Pan-Americans 
have been Bolivar, Washingtou and 


cially looking 


Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan’a good effect on trade will 
be increased by the fact that he is a 
firm believer in trade, trade freed from 
the hampering influence of a protective 
tariff. 

One of the best things that Mr. Bryan 
ever said was his statement te a dele- 
gation from his district, seeking tariff 
favors of him when he was in Congress: 
“T would not vote to put the hands of 
cthers in your pockets, and neither will 
I vote to put your hands in the pockets 
of others.” He clearly saw that the 
protective tariff was a system of mu- 
tual robbery. 

Mr. Bryan, as a foreign statesman 
and a Free Trader, can do much to ex- 
tend American trade. 


A SUGGESTION. 


Why not have the Federal govern- 
ment publish a series of economic text- 
books for use in libraries and schools? 


The people are awakening to a grasp 
of the great economic problems con- 
fronting this nation. And yet their ed- 
ucation along these lines is being frag- 
mentarily derived from __ political 
speeches and the press. In _ partisan 
communities, the people develop a lop- 
sided point of view. 

Now, the government wastes a lot of 
money in the wholesale distribution of 
speeches under congressional frank. Why 
not have Congress appoint a bi- or tri- 
partisan board with authority to pub- 
lish a series of books, each containing a 
presentation of both sides of one econ- 
omic subject by two men of authority 
and ability in that particular line? 

Thus there could be a book on the 
tariff, by Byron W. Holt and Thomas 
O. Marvin, a book on the single-tax by 
Joseph Fels and some real-estate specu- 
lator, and so on. This series could be 
sent by each Congressman to the schools, 
libraries, and economists of his district. 

The Broadside respectfully makes this 
suggestion to the members of the in- 
coming Congress. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 


Ever since the Tariff Manual was 
conceived, the Broadside has kept ham- 
mering at the idea of applying the West 
Key Number System to the study of po- 
litical economy. 

The suggestion is now made that the 
Protectionists and the Freetraders get 
together, and adopt a mutual system of 
key numbers. Steps are to be taken in 
this direction by the American Free 
Trade League. It is to be hoped that 
the Home Market Club will co-operate. 

If the plan is adopted, it will enable 
the public to follow with ease the argu- 
ments and statistics of both sides of 
every phase of the tariff. 


OUR STEWARDSHIP. 


Members of the American Free Trade 
League often wonder just what the 
League is doing, besides publishing the 
Broadside. 

During the past campaign, which re- 
sulted so agreeably to Freetraders, the 
League supplied tariff literature in 
large quantities to Democratic  spell- 
binders, through the various speakers’ 


bureaus of that party. It also aided in. 


the making up of the tariff chambers of 
horrors which were sent out from New 
York, and which did much to refute by 


facts, the theoretical arguments of the — 


Protectionists. 

The League also brought about the or- 
ganization in Massachusetts, of the 
joint executive committee of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and the two 
Wilson Leagues. Two of the three mem- 
bers of this joint committee were offi- 


Roger Sherman Hoar, 


cers of the Free Trade League. The 
primary object and result of this joint 
committee was to bring the tariff ex- 
hibit to Boston. The New York author- 
ities made repeated attempts to inter- 
est Massachusetts campaigners in .this 
exhibit, but not until they finally ap- 
pealed to the Free Trade League did 
anything get accomplished. 

The joint committee maintained its 
activity throughout the campaign and 
did much to keep harmony between its 
three constituent organizations. 


INTERESTING ITEM. 


The “Wage Earner,” a supposedly La- 
bor organ, published in Boston, violated 
the corrupt practices act of Masachu- 
setts, throughout the campaign, by 
printing paid political advertisements 
from the Home. Market Club, without 
labeling them as such, and without 
having them signed as required by law. 


CONGRESS. 


The new Congress was not elected to 
be a Protectionist Congress. The peo- 
ple demand and expect a radical down- 
ward revision of the tariff. 

Will the Congress have the courage to 
give the people what they want? What 
is more important, will the Congress es- 
tablish here and now, for the first time 
in history, some definite tariff policy for 
this country? 
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spite of the legal opinion of several of 
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Me row Wilson's Views 


(Courtesy of the North American Review.) 


The wrong settlement of a great 
public question is no settlement at all. 
The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, therefore, 
which its authors would fain regard as 
a settlement of the tariff question, is no 
settlement at all. It is miscellaneously 
wrong in detail and radically wrong in 
principle. It disturbs more than it set- 
tles, and by its very failure to settle 
forces the tariff question forward into a 
new and much more acute stage. 

It is so obviously impossible to settle 
the question satisfactorily in the way 
these gentlemen have attempted to set- 
tle it; it is so evident that men of their 
mind and with their attitude towards 
the economic interests of the country 
can never settle it that thinking men of 
every kind realize at last that new men 
and new principles of action must be 
found. These gentlemen do not know 
the way and cannot find it. They “re- 
vised” the tariff, indeed, but by a 
method which was a grand make-be- 
lieve from beginning to end. They may 
have convinced themselves of the intel- 
ligence and integrity of the process, but 
they have convinced nobody else. The 
country must now go to the bottom of 
the matter and obtain what it wants. 


It has gone to the bottom of it at 
some points already, and the process 
will be carried very far before it is 
through with it. In the first place, it is 
the general opinion throughout the 
country that this particular revision was 
chiefly pretence, and tat it is tne first 
time that we have had tariff legislation 
of this kind. The McKinley tariff bill and 
the Dingley tariff bill, whatever may be 
thought of their wisdom or of their 
validity as acts of statesmanship, were 
unquestionably frank and genuine. There 
was no concealment or make-believe 
about either their purpose or their char- 
acter. No doubt many things were ac- 
complished by them of which the public 
knew nothing and was intended to know 
nothing. Not all the advantages gained 
by this, that or the other industry from 
legislation of that kind could be ex- 
plained to the public without creating 
inconvenient comment and _ startling 
questions that might cut very deep; but 
that is true of all legislation which is 
meant to give particular classes of citi- 
zens a special economic assistance or ad- 
vantage. Private favors will inevitably 
creep in. 
men who put those measures through 
had no doubt that they had the support 
of the country in doing so. They gave 
the country what they thought opinion 
would sustain; gave 16 what they hon- 
estly supposed that it wanted. But no 
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one who is capable of assessing opinion 
now can possibly claim that that is what 
the men who were behind the Payne- 
Aldrich legislation did. They knew that 
they were not giving the country what 
it wanted, and the more thoughtful and 
statesmanlike among them deeply re- 
gretted that they could not. There was 
a process almost of haphazard in the 
contruction of the House bill, and mere 
false leadership and chicinery produced 
the bill which the Senate substituted for 
it and which largely prevailed in con- 
ference. 


The methods by which tariff bills are 
constructed have now become all too 
familiar and throw a significant light on 
the character of the legislation involved. 
Debate in the Houses has little or noth- 
ing to do with it. The process by which 
such a bill is made is private, not pub- 
lic; because the reasons which underlie 
many of the rates imposed are private. 
The stronger faction of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House makes 
up the preliminary bill, with the assist- 
ance of “experts” whom it permits the 
industries most concerned to supply for 
its guidance. The controlling members 
of the Committee also determine what 
amendments, if any, shall be accepted, 
either from the minority faction of the 
Committee or from the House itself. It 
permits itself to be dictated to, if at 
all, only by the imperative action of a 
party caucus. The stronger faction of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, in 
like fashion, frames the bill which it 
intends to substitute for the one sent up 
from the House. It is often to be found 
at work on it before any bill reaches it 
from the popular chamber. The com- 
promise between the two measures is 
arranged in private conference by 
drawn from the two 
committees. What takes place in the 
committees and in the conference 
is confidential. It is considered 
impertinent for reporters to inquire. It 
is admitted to be the business of the 
manufacturers concerned, but not the 
business of the public, who are to pay 
the rates. The debates which the coun- 
try is invited to hear in the open ses- 
sions of the Houses are merely formal. 
They determine nothing and disclose 
very little. 

It is the policy of silence and secrecy, 
indeed, with regard to the whole process 
that makes it absolutely inconsistent 


conferees 


with every standard of public duty and 


political integrity. If the newspapers 
published and the public read even the 
debates, empty of significance as they 
generally are, the entire country would 


presently realize how flagrant the whole 


make-believe is. The committees under 
whose guidance the bills are put through 
the Houses disclose nothing that is not 
wrung from them by members who have 
made investigations of their own and 
who insist upon having their questions 
answered; and there are few enough who 
have the audacity or take the trouble. 
But here and there a fact is dragged 
out, and before the encounters of debate 
are over enough has been brought to the 
light to make extremely instructive 
reading. It is devoutly to be wished,— 
merely to cite examples,—that every 
voter in the United States had read, or 
would yet read, the debates in the Sen- 
ate on the duty on electric carbons,— 
the carbons used in the arc-lights in all 
our cities,—and on the duty on razors. 
Every detail is a commentary on the 
whole depressing business. 


One extraordinary circumstance of the 
debates in the Senate should receive 
more than a passing allusion. The Re- 
publican party platform had promised 
that the tariff rates should be revised 
and that the standard of revision should 
be the differences between the cost of 
producing the various articles affected in 
this country and in the countries with 
which our manufacturers compete. 
of our chief industrial competitors is 
now -Germany, with its extraordinary 
skill in manufacture and the handicrafts 
and its formidable sagacity in foreign 
trade; and the Department of State, in 
order to enable Congress the more in 
telligently to fulfil the promises of the 
party, had, at the suggestion of the 
President, requested the German Gov- 
ernment to furnish it with as full in- 
formation as possible about the rates of 
wages paid in the leading industries in 
that country,—wages being known, of 
course, to be one of the largest items in 
the cost of production. The German 
Government of course complied, with its 
usual courtesy and thoroughness, trans- 
mitting an interesting report, each por- 
tion of which was properly authenticated 
and vouched for. The Department of 
State placed it at the disposal of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate. But 
Senators tried in vain to ascertain what 
it contained. Mr. Aldrich spoke of it 
contemptuously as “anonymous,” which 
of course it was not, as “unofficial,” and 
even as an impertinent attempt, on the 
part of the German Government, to in- 
fluence our tariff legislation. It was 
only too plain that the contents of the 
report made the members of the control- 
ling faction of the Finance Committee 
very uncomfortable indeed. It undoubt- 
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edly showed, what independent private 
inquiries readily enough confirm, that 
the wages paid to skilled laborers in 
Germany are practically as great as 
those paid in the United States, the dif- 
ference in the cost of living in the two 
countries being taken into consideration. 
To have made it public would have been 
to upset half the arguments for the rates 
proposed with which the committee 
had been misinforming the country. It 
would no doubt have explained, for ex- 
ample, why the skilled grinders of Solin- 
gen do not think it worth their while to 
emigrate to America and 
most all razor-makers in other 
tries to send their blades to them 
to be ground;—and many another 
matter left 
unexplained, 


oblige al- 
coun- 


studiously undebated, 
about 
had been asking for 
would have proved that the leaders of 
the party were deliberately breaking its 
promise to the country. It was, there- 
fore, thrown into a pigeonhole and dis- 
regarded. It was a private document. 


which Senators 


In pursuance of the same policy of 
and private 
bill was filled with what those who dis- 
covered them were good-natured or cyni- 
cal enough to 


secrecy management, the 


call “jokers,’—clauses 
whose meaning did not lie upon the sur- 
face, whose language meant not 
to disclose its meaning to the members 
ot the Houses who were to be asked to 
enact them into law, but only to those 
by whom the law was to be administered 


was 


after its enactment. This was one of 
the uses to which the “experts’ were 
put whom the committees encouraged to 
advise them. They knew the technical 
words under which meanings could be 
hidden, or the apparently harmless 
words which had a chance to go unnoted 
or unchallenged. Electric carbons had 
been taxed at ninety cents per hundred; 
the new bill taxed them at seventy cents 
per hundred feet,—an apparent reduction 
if the word feet went unchallenged. It 
came very near escaping the attention of 
the Senate, and did quite escape the at- 
tention of the general public, who paid 
no attention at all to the debates, that 
the addition of the word feet almost 
doubled the existing duty. 


The hugest practical joke of the whole 
bill lay in the so-called maximum and 
minimum clause. The schedules as they 
were detailed in the bill and. presented 
to the country, through the committees 
and the newspapers,—the schedules by 


which it was made believe that the 


promise to the country of a “downward” 


revision was being kept by those respon- 
sible for the bill, were only the minimum 
schedules. There lay at the back of the 
measure a maximum provision about 
which very little was said, but the 
weight of which the country may come 
to feel as a very serious and vexatious 


information. lh - 
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burden in the months to come. In the 
case of articles imported from countries 
whose tariff arrangements discriminate 
against the United States, the duties are 
to be put at a maximum which is vir- 
tually prohibitive. The clause is a 
huge threat. Self-respecting. countries 
do not yield to threats or to “impertinent 
efforts, on the part of other Govern- 
ments, to affect their tariff legislation.” 
Where the threat is not heeded we shall 
pay heavier duties than ever, heavier 
duties than any previous Congress ever 
dared impose. 


When it is added that not the least 
attempt was made to alter the duties on 
sugar by which every table in the coun- 
try is taxed for the benefit of the Sugar 
Trust, but just now convicted of criminal 
practices in defrauding the Government 
in this very matter; that increased rates 
were laid on certain classes of cotton 
goods for the benefit, chiefly, of the man- 
ufacturers of New England, from which 
the dominant party always counts upon 
getting votes, and that the demand of 
the South, from which it does not ex- 
pect to get them, for free cotton bagging 
was ignored; that the rates on wool and 
woolen goods, a tax which falls directly 
upon the clothing of. the whole popula- 
tion of the country, were maintained 
unaltered; and that relief was granted 
at only one or two points,—by conceding 
free hides and almost free iron ore, for 
example,—upon which public opinion had 
been long and anxiously concentrated; 
and granted only at the last moment 
upon the earnest solicitation of the 
President,—nothing more need be said to 
demonstrate the insincerity, the uncan- 
did, designing, unpatriotic character of 
the whole process. It was not intended 
for the public good. It was intended 
for the benefit of the interests most di- 
rectly and selfishly concerned. 


There was noticeable confusion in the 
counsels of the dominant party. 
said this, some said that. Many were 
anxious, probably a majority in the 
House, to fulfil in entire good faith the 
promise their party convention had giv- 
en in its platform and the President had 
so frankly interpreted and _ repeated; 
others were willing, some were eager, to 
evade it. Their leaders led them by the 
way of evasion. I do not know whether 
they were conscious of doing so or not. 
It need make no difference to the coun- 
try whether they were or not; it is only 
the fact that interests it, however the 
fact may affect individuals. If the lead- 
ers of the Republican party were not 
aware that they were seeking a way of 
evasion, they have an unusual capacity 
for deceiving themselves; if they were, 
they did not deal honestly by the coun- 
try. Hither alternative proves them 
wholly unserviceable and untrustworthy. 
We need not stop, therefore, to choose 


Some 


between the alternatives: for we are not 
discussing their characters, but the pres- 
ent interests of the country with regard 
to the tariff. The question that inter- 
ests us is this: How out of this con- 
fusion of counsel was an agreement 
reached, and why was the agreement 
that which the leaders of the House de- 
sired rather than that which the rank © 
and file of the party would have honestly 
preferred? What, when its policies are 
in debate within its own ranks, finally 
determines the course the Republican 
party will take in a matter like this? 


I know, of course, as every one does, 
how great the power of the Speaker of 
the House is, and the great and sinister 
hold the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate has upon the legis- 
lative machinery of that body, whatever 
signs of apparent independence it may 
show in the open processes of debate. 
It is matter of common knowledge what 
Mr. Cannon and Mr. Aldrich would pre- 
fer to have the House do when any 
question of this sort is under considera- 
tion. But these men represent forces, 
they do not constitute them. The forces 
that control the Republican party lie 
outside of them. They are only the 
spokesmen of those *orces. Why do the 
rank and file of the Republican members 
still, in this day of change, find them- 
selves unable to make an independent 
choice in a matter like this, of capital 
importance to their party and to the 


country? They do not mistake the 
signs of the times. Why, then, are they 
impotent ? 


The question can be answered very 
frankly, and, I hope, without partisan 
bias and without offence to honorable 
men whose principles I would not pre- 
sume to call in question. The Repub- 
lican party is old at the business of 
tariff-making and has established a bus- 
iness constituency. Its leaders feel that 
they must satisfy that constituency, and 
they force their followers to follow them 
by very concrete and practical arguments. 
It has come to a point where they have 
grown very stubborn and short-sighted 
in their loyalty to their constituency, 
but that is hardly to be wondered at. 
The loyalty is of long standing and has 
become a fundamental asset, as it 
seems to them, of party business. 

The business of tariff-making natur- 
ally grows more and more complex, 
naturally comes to involve a greater and 
greater complexity of interests. Those 
who conduct it extend their clientage 
from generation to generation, to make 
sure that they have clients enough. 
Whatever principle may underlie tariff- 
making, and however valid that princi- 
ple may be, however fundamental to the 
general development and prosperity of 
the country, tariff schedules arranged 
for “protection” are governmental fa- 


vors. Those who make them, though 
acting for the nation, are the patrons of 
the industries favored: they dispense 
the largest of the Government, and 
those who receive the favors will be their 
partisans and followers so long as the 
favors continue. The relation cannot be 
avoided. The only thing that can be 
avoided is the corrupting influence of 
the relationship, and that can be avoided 
only by very strong men. A political 
party cannot withstand it for many gen- 
erations together: cannot, I mean, with- 
stand the gradual corruption of its will, 
—the temptation to make use of the 
patronage it dispenses for the perpetua- 
tion of the power it derives from it, the 
unfailing support at the elections of the 
wealthiest and most influential classes of 
the country. 

Here, in a protective tariff, are the 
entrenchments of Special Privilege, and 
every beneficiary will of course crowd 
into them on the day of battle, deter- 
mined to keep his own. Shall a man 
not defend what he has? 

I am not seeking to point a moral. 
Neither am I drawing up an indictment 
of the Republican party. I am merely 
outlining the natural history of a gov- 
ernmental ‘policy whose prime object is 
to make particular industries safe 
against competition. Parties are capital 
epitomes of human nature; and I dare 
say that any other party that espoused 
this principle of legislation would use it 
for party advantage in the same way. 
My point is rather how it has been 
used than who has used it. Its 
and effects are  plain,—painfully plain 
now. Its use is to extend ‘to certain 
undertakings Government favor and as- 
sistance; its effect has been to build up 
special privilege. No doubt the country 
will have to hold those responsible who 
managed the business; but its real inter- 
est will not be in punishing them, many 
of them honest and _public-spirited 
enough, but in getting rid of special 
privilege. That it has made up its mind 
to do. It now only seeks the best and 
most effectual way. 


uses 


It sees plainly enough, at last, that 
the place to begin is the tariff. That it 
saw before the last Presidential elec- 
tion; but Mr. Cannon and Mr. Aldrich 
have managed between them to make 
it more evident than ever before. They 
have executed their purposes, not wisely, 
but too well. A day of judgment is at 
hand. ; 


“The sword of Heaven is not in haste to 
smite, 
Nor yet doth linger.” 
The purpose of the people has much the 
same habit. Perhaps it is the sword of 
Heaven! 


It is not a question of schedules. It 
is possible that by reasonable schedules 
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—by a minimum of favoritism and 
make-believe-—the tariff-makers of the 
special session might have quieted the 
country,—might have induced it to let 
the troublesome and perplexing subject 
drop for a decade or two. But it would 
have been only a stay of judgment. The 
essential wrong would still have cried 
out to be righted. 
wrong is this: that, except for a few 
men who have been fairly hypnotized by 
a system which they have accepted as 


And the essential 


political gospel since their youth, it has 
ceased to be a matter of principle at all 
and has become merely a method of 
granting favors. The favors are ob- 
tained in two ways—by “influence” and 
by supplication of a kind for which 
there is no classical or strictly parlia- 
mentary designation. In the vulgar, iv 
is called “the baby act.” 

What “influence” consists of is a very 
occult matter, into which the public is 
not often privileged to inquire. It is 
compounded of various things, in vary- 
ing proportions; of argument based 
upon the facts of industry and of com- 
mercial interest, of promises of political 
support, of campaign contributions, not 
explicitly given upon but 
often spoken of by way of reminder, of 
personal “pressure” through the chan- 
nels of old friendships and new alliances, 


condition, 


—of things too intimate to mention,— 
though not, I believe, even in the minds 
of the most cynical and suspicious, of 
direct bribes. There is seldom any 
question of personal corruption. It is 
wholly a question of party corruptions, 
so far as it is a question of corruption 
at all. 

The “baby act” consists in resorting 
to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate with pitiful tales, hard- 
luck stories, petitions for another 
chance, as the hosiery-makers did at the 
special sessions. It is an act very un- 
palatable to American pride, and yet 
very frequently indulged in with no ap- 
pearance of shame. “Foreigners make 
better goods,” is the burden of its ery, 
“pay smaller wages, and can add the 
ocean freights to their price and still 
It often 


foreigner 


beat us in our own markets.” 
seems to mean that the 
has superior skill, uses better machin- 
ery, adapts his patterns more quickly 
to changing tastes, is more practised in 
economies of all sorts and is content 
with smaller profits. And so a handful 
of American gentlemen go to Congress 
and beg to be helped to make a living 
and support their operatives. Some 
among them do not need the protection ; 
they have perfected their processes and 
their stuffs, can afford by better or- 
ganization and more studied economies 
to pay American wages and still beat 
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the foreigner, if need be, in his own 
markets oversea. But the rest do need 
it to make good their failure. 
labor most intelligent in the 


American 
is the 
world, and when intelligently made use 
of is worth its extra wage, earns it with- 
out affecting the But the 
Government must support those who do 


market. 


not know how to use it as intelligently 
as their rivals, and the people of the 
country must be made to buy the goods 
they make at prices that will support 
them. This is indeed the “baby act” 
and these are easily recognizable 4s 
“infant industries”! 
And so the question comes to be, What 
will the people say of this new system 
of the support of favored industries by 
the Government, now that they have 
come to understand it? For it is a new 
system. The principle upon which the 
system of protection was 
founded was the development of the 
of the re- 
and the skill 


originally 


country, the development 
sources of the continent 
of the people. That principle is in- 
telligible and statesmanlike, particularly 
in a new country, without capital and 
unprepared for competition in a trading 
world. The principle now _ proclaimed 
and acted upon, with show of patriotic 
fervor, is that profits must be assured 
to those who cannot stand competition 
after development, after the accumula- 
tion of capital in the country, the per- 
fecting of skill and the full attainment 
of economic and industrial independence 
amidst the trading and manufacturing 
nations of the world. This is indeed a 
new theory and will not bear examina- 
tion. 

Hamilton’s position, the position of 
those who have intelligently and con- 
sistently followed him, is defensible 
enough. It is idle to bid a new nation 
on an undeveloped continent to put its 
faith in the natural laws of trade and 
production, buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, build up its 
wealth on the demand for what it has 
and buy what it has not. For it has 
not at the outset capital enough to find 
out either its resources or its capacities. 
There must be a waiting and a spending 
time at the first before it finds out 
what its resources are and what it can 
do with them. The farmer cannot ex- 
pect a crop the first season from un- 
broken prairie or uncleared land, It 
costs money to put nature into shape to 
be profitably used. Deposits of ore do 
not constitute riches until the mines 
have been opened and machinery has 
been installed by which the ore can be 
readily and economically got out. That 
takes time and money. Even when the 
mines are opened and can be worked at 
a profit they produce only ore. The na- 
tion that cannot use its ores in manu- 
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facture is still a poor nation, however 
rich its deposits. Only a few men in it 
will be rich until other men in it get the 
capital and the opportunity to use the 
ores in manufacture. That, again, 
takes time and money. South Africa 
was not rich because a few men owned 
and worked diamond-mines in it. Tak- 
ing the world at large and as a whole, 
how are you to know which is the 
cheapest market in which to buy or the 
most advantageous in which to sell, so 
long as a whole continent lies un- 
developed, a whole nation untrained, so 
long as America or South Africa has 
not come into the markets with its hid- 
den stuffs and its unschooled peoples? 

This is the question for statesmen. 
Nobody now doubts that the policy of 
Hamilton put the nation under-a great 
stimulation, gave it the economic inde- 
pendence it needed, immensely quick- 
ened the development of its resources 
and the powers of its people. Protected 
from the direct competition of those who 
had already acquired capital oversea, 
who had already become masters of in- 
dustry and put hundreds of ships upon 
the sea, who had the stuffs to work in 
and the skill to work them, things took 
on a very different aspect for the enter- 
prising spirits of the young nation from 
that which they had worn in the old 
colony days. 
ture upon enterprise-—and who in 
America did not?—had the markets of a 
growing and industrious people to them- 
selves. As the nation grew their trade 
and their 
wealth, their independence and _ their 
spirit of enterprise. It was wise,—in the 
circumstances it was more than wise, it 


Those who cared to ven- 


grew, wealth,—with their 


was necessary,—to give the country an 
opportunity thus to find itself. It was 
necessary and wise to put it thus eco- 
nomically upon its own feet and make it 
worth its while to discover aud develop 
its own resources. 


It is perfectly consistent with such a 
policy, moreover, to give to every new 
enterprise, even in our day of America’s 
abounding wealth and resourcefulness, 
such protection as it may need to get its 
start and come to its proper perfection 
of equipment and operation, provided it 
be an enterprise suitable to America’s 
soil or resources or capacities. So far as 
the policy of protection has for its ob- 
ject the diversification and enrichment of 
American industry, it is admissible, dan- 
gerous though it be, because liable to be 
ased in a spirit of favoritism and for 
party ends. The only thing not consis- 
tent with the sound original policy upon 
which the single defensible theory of the 
system rests is the encouragement and 
support by “protection” of industries in 
their very nature not natural to Ameri- 
ca, but forced and artificial. Being arti- 
ficial, not indigenous from the outset, 
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they will need artificial stimulation to 
the énd. Those who understake them 
will always have to be supported out of 
the public purse—by the taxes laid at 
the ports. 


But this original basis and theory of 
protection, this genuine enterprise of 
statesmanship, was long ago abandoned 
or forgotten by the leaders of the party 
that stood for the system. Its leaders. 
no longer talk of “infant industries” to 
be carefully nurtured and brought to 
maturity for the sake of the nation and 
its development. They know the sort of 
smile with which such talk would now 
be received and do not relish the thought 
of it. They boast, rather, of the econ- 
omic supremacy of. America in the 
money-markets, the steel-markets, the 
foodstuff-markets, 
machinery markets of the world, and 
naively insist that that supremacy 
should be maintained by import duties 
at the ports levied for the sake of those 
who are conducting our successful enter- 
prises, in order to keep their profits 
safely up and make them feel that the 
country (which is, being interpreted, the 
party in power) will take care of them. 
It is not a system of stimulation or de- 
velopment; it is a system of patronage. 
Statesmen need no longer debate it: 
politicians of very ordinary managing 
abilities can easily keep it going. In- 
deed, it is no proper job for statesmen. 


the implement and 


It is a thing of lobbies and private in- 
terviews, not a thing of open debate and 
public policy. 

Even this bad system worked no radi- 
cal harm upon the country for a gen- 
eration or two. The continent abounded 
in every kind of natural riches, individ- 
uals were greatly stimulated by the 
many inviting opportunities for manu- 
facture and trade, the poulation of the 
country growing by leaps 
bounds, its domestic markets widening 
with every decade, its diversified in- 
dustries enriching one another. The 
country was generously big and wide 
and various, its immense stretches ex- 
tending into every climate of the tem- 
perate zone, its hills and valleys and 
high ascending western slopes inviting to 
every development of modern civiliza- 
tion. Its vast areas of free trade, trade 
absolutely without hindrance or restric- 
tion, guaranteed exemption from _ re- 
straint by the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution, made it an 


was and 


. incomparable field for rapid and normal 


development, a development about 
which, it turned out, there was almost 
nothing that was artificial and little 
that was not sound and lasting. 
Moreover, those who had undertaken 
the great industries to which the cus- 
toms legislation of Congress had given 
leave had not yet gone into combination. 
Enterprise was entered upon on _ in- 


dividual initiative, was conducted by 
simple partnerships and small com- 
panies. There was a very active and 
quickening competition within the field 
of each undertaking that proved profit- 
able. Those who succeeded had no more 
pewer than their mere wit at succeed- 
ing gave them. Fortunes were made, but 
upon a modest scale. The rich men of 
the country had only their local in- 
fluence and did not determine the indus- 
trial processes of a whole continent or 
the methods of a whole industry. The 
prosperity of the country wore a gen- 
erous and democratic aspect and did 
not set classes off in sharp contrast 
against one another. There was favor- 
itism in arranging the system of. pro- 
tection, of course, and individuals were 
very often thought of rather than the 
country as a whole. The “log-rolling” 
in Congress was very often spoken of in 
the newspapers and with a great deal of 
asperity. The system had its glaring 
faults and dangers. But it was at least 
a game into which almost any one could 
get. It did not yet wear the ugly face 
of monopoly or special privilege. 

We look upon a very different scene 
now. It is no longer a scene of individ- 
ual enterprise, of small bodies of capital 
embarked upon a thousand undertak- 
ings—a scene of individual opportunity 
and individual achievement,—able men 
everywhere, singly or in small groups, 
making themselves the economic serv- 
ants of communities and reaping the 
legitimate profit of many an enterprise 
their own brains had conceived. It was 
in that day that the industries of the 
country were originated ‘and put upon a 
footing to succeed. In our later day 
those who control the great masses of 
capital swept together out of the multi- 
tudinous earnings of the last two or three 
generations have combined together and 
put at the head of every great industry 
a dominating corporation, or group of 
corporations, with an organization and 
resources which are irresistible by any 
competitor,—by any com- 
petitor not supported by a like colossal 
combination of brains and means. The 
richest of those who enjoy the favors of 
the Government have combined to enjoy 
a monopoly of those favors. Enormous 
fortunes are piled up for a few, for those 
who organize and control these great 
combinations; but they are relatively 
very few in number and all men in their 
field of enterprise who are not in their 
combination are apt to become, first 
their crushed rivals, and then their ser- 
vants and subordinates. ~ 


individual 


It is a very different America from the 
old. All the seandals of 
history sprung 
discovery of the use 
directed these great 
making of their 


recent 
our business have 
out of the 
those who 


combinations were 


power; their power to crush, their power 
to monopolize. Their competition has 
not stimulated, it has destroyed. Their 
success has not varied industry, it has 
standardized it and brought it all under 
a single influence and regulation,—not 
the regulation of law, but the regula- 
tion of monopoly. 

It is easy to exaggerate the iniquity of 
many of the things that have been done 
under this regime of the trust and the 
colossal corporation. Most of their 
methods were simply the old cuthroat 
methods of private individual competi- 
tion on a new scale. What made them 
cruel and disastrous was not their kind, 
but their scope. Their kind was as old 
as economic history and rivalry in in- 
dustrial enterprise, but their scale was 
new and ominous. The competition, 
the underselling, the aggressive can- 
vassing, the rival expenditure and rapid 
improvement of process possible to these 
men who had vast capital behind them, 
who shipped so much that every rail- 
road stood ready to bid for their patron- 
age with lowered rates, who could buy a 
competitor out at any price and stood 
- always ready to buy at the moment of 
greatest strain and discouragement, 
could not be withstood. The field 
cleared before them. The power was 
theirs, and smaller men, smaller con- 
cerns, went down before them. They 
had “cornered” the opportunity which 
the Government’s favoring legislation 
had been intended to create. 

Too much moral blame, it seems to 
me, has been laid upon the men who ef- 
fected these stupendous changes. They 
were men of extraordinary genius, many 
of them, capable of creating and organ- 
izing States and Empires. Commercial 
morals had not been adjusted, by them- 
selves or any one else, to the new and 
unprecedented scale upon which they did 
business. Private consciences were 
pooled and confused and swallowed up 
in those huge combinations. Men were 
excited and blinded by the vast object 
they sought, and pursued it, as it were, 
impersonally, by means they would not 
have used had they been dealing simply 
and face to face with persons and not 
merely upon paper with complex tran- 
sactions, involving the business of a con- 
tinent. It was a process in which com- 
mercial morals had again to find them- 
selves, as in the days of treasure fleets 
and international spoliation. 

But my present object is not to assess 
individual responsibility. I am describ- 
ing conditions, not drawing up an in- 
dictment against those who created them 
or framing an excuse for them. I am 
studying a national policy and its ef- 
fects; and about that, viewed in its 
present aspects, some things are very 
plain and ought to be plainly spoken of. 

In the first place, it is plain that 
‘these new masters of our industry do 
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not need the assistance or the “protec- 
tion” of the Government. 
control a preponderant percentage of the 
resources of the country: of its mines, 
its forests, its cattle, its railways. 
They have brought the industries they 
control to a high state of perfection in 
equipment and organization, economiz- 
ing their processes and improving their 
output. They have invaded foreign mar- 
kets and sell to all the world, where 
there is no Government to assist them, 
where, on the contrary, there are hos- 
tile tariffs to overcome. They have 
made themselves entire masters of the 
opportunity created for them. Manu- 
facturers engaged in the same lines of 
industry elsewhere copy their machin- 
ery and imitate their methods. All the 
world is justly jealous of their huge suc- 
cess. Their balance-sheets, on the one 
hand, and the success and skill of their 
processes, on the other, show how little 
they need protection. 


In the second place, no political party 
can afford to be their partners in busi- 
ness. It amounts to that. In the ear- 
lier days of protection, when import 
duties created opportunities for thou- 
sands of the political 
that maintained the system of 
protection had all the nation for 
partner. The benefits of the system 
were widely distributed. Its  bene- 
ficiaries could nowhere be assembled 
in a single lobby. Their names could be 
included in no possible list. They were 
the people of the country by sample. 
But now, as compared with the former 
thousands, they are few. The names of 


men, party 


most of them are known everywhere. 
Their influence is direct, personal, per- 
vasive. 

They are doing nothing novel through 
the lobby. It is just what the benefi- 
ciaries of this dangerous system have 
always done. It would seem the natural 
process of obtaining protection,—to ask 
for it and argue its necessity with the 
figures of the business in hand. But 
they are so few, so individually power- 
ful, and command so many things that 
political parties need, or think that 
they need, for their success: money, 
widely-extended influence, the gift and 
the use of business organization national 
in their scope and control! They have 
as powerful a machinery ready to their 
hand as the Government itself. It is 
highly dangerous for the Government to 
be in partnership with them in the 
great enterprise of developing the coun 
try: their grip upon it can so easily 
become too direct and personal! The 
country cannot afford an alliance of 
private interest with governmental au- 
thority, for whatever purpose originally 
conceived, however honorably arranged 
at the outset. No body of business 
men, no political party, can long with- 


They own or 
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stand the demoralizing influences of the 
relationship,—particularly no body of 
men so compacted and unified in inter- 
est as those who manage and finance 
the trusts. 

It is not necessary for my argument 
to claim or to prove that high protec- 
tion created the trusts and combina- 
tions of our time. I believe that it can 
be shown that it did, though I am ready 
to admit that they might, and probably 
would, have arisen in any case, though 
in a different form and with different 
proportions. But that is a complicated 
question which may for the present be 
put upon one side. Certainly the trusts 
have now cornered the opportunities 
created by the system of high tariffs. 
They no longer need the assistance of 
the Government; and it is highly desir- 
able that there should be no alliance, 
and no appearance of an alliance, be- 
tween them and either of the political 
parties. 


That our industries are still greatly 
stimulated is evident enough. They are 
very vital and very prosperous. There is 
general employment; and when things 
go well and the money-market is not 
manipulated, or upset by our uncom- 
monly bad system of currency, there is 
a general feeling of ease and hopeful- 
ness. But there is not general pros- 
perity, that is a very different matter. 
When the great industrial and trade 
can operate freely and 
without fear of disturbed prices and a 
frightened money-market there is al- 
ways ready enough employment for 


combinations 


those who seek it,—at wages forced up 
and maintained not by prosperity or the 
good business of the great corporations, 
but by the aggressiveness and determi- 
The country 
is given occupation by those who have 
cornered the privileges to be had under 
the favor of Congress, and their success 


nation of organized labor. 


is easily made to look like the reign of 
unbounded opportunity for the rank and 
file; but that does not increase the pro- 
portion of employers to employees. The 
initiative and control are still with the 
few. Their money makes the mare go, 
and it is they who ride. 


It does not do to think of these 
things with bitterness. It is not just 
to think of them with bitterness. They 
came about by natural process, not by 
deliberate or malignant plan. But it is 
necessary to point them out in plain 
language, to discuss them with candor 
and to comprehend them, when the talk 
is done, with wide-open eyes. It is easy 
to fall into exaggeration. Not all the 
industry of the country is in the hands 
of great trusts and combinations. Only 
its main undertakings are, its largest 
and most lucrative enterprises. But the 
picture I have drawn is, in the rough, 
true and tends from decade to decade to 


. 


represent to truth more and more per- 
fectly and completely. If the tendency 
had worked itself out to its ultimate 
consequences, if it had accomplished its 
perfect work, it would probably. be too 
late for reform. The body politic is still 
sound and still elastic enough to work 
upon; and many of the very men who 
have profited most by this new and omi- 
nous state of affairs are ready to join in 
the wholesome processes of reformation 
which will make opportunity general 
again,—not a monopoly, but a universal 
stimulus. 


The fact which has disclosed itself to 
us, in these later days of the country’s 
awakening, in this, then. We have wit- 
nessed the partial creation, the almost 
complete creation, on the one hand, of a 
comparatively small privileged class or 
body .of men, the men who control 
capital and the uses to which it is put 
and who as the representatives 
(as all too literally the representatives) 
of the business of the country, the ear 
of Congressional committees; and we be- 
gin to see, under them, associated with 
them, on the other hand, a vast unpriv- 
ileged body (“class” is too definite and 


have, 


formal a word) which forces its way to 
a share in the benefits of our appar- 
ently prosperous conditions only by 
threats and strikes, and is. steadily de- 
prived of a large percentage of what it 
thus gains by rapidly rising prices 
which day by day increase the cost of 
living amongst us. And the rise of 
prices itself seems to be connected with 
the system. 


There has been a rise in prices in al- 
most all the trading countries. The 
large recent increase in the supply of 
gold has had a great deal to do with it, 
here as elsewhere. Gold, the world’s 
standard of value, having become cheap- 
er because more abundant, more of it is 
demanded in exchange for goods, whose 
value has not changed. But this univer- 
sal phenomenon of the rise of prices 
has had its special features and vagaries 
in America utterly dissociated from the 
price of gold; and it would be easy to 
prove that those who have managed to 
get control of the greater part of the 
output of the mines and factories have, 
by combination, set the prices to please 
themselves. They have made the usual 
use of their opportunity. While the 
Government has, by its high protective 
policy, spared them the anxiety of for- 
eign competition, they have, by organi- 
zation and agreement, spared themselves 
the embarrassment of any competition 
at all. 

What, then, shall we do? Shall we 
adopt Thorough as our motto and sweep 
the whole system away, be quit of 
privilege and favors at once, put our in- 
dustries upon their own resources and 
centre national legislation wholly upon 
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the business of the nation? By no 


means. The system cannot be suddenly 
destroyed. That would bring our whole 
economic life into radical danger. The 
existing system was built up by states- 
manlike and patriotic men, upon a 
theory upon which even the most scepti- 
cal economist must concede it possible 


to found a valid and effective policy. It - 


is very likely that by slower, sounder, 
less artificial means the country might 
have worked its way up to the same ex- 
traordinary development and _ success, 
the same overwhelming material 
achievement and power; but that is a 
question no longer worth debate by 
practical men. As a matter of fact, the 
method of artificial stimulation was 
adopted, has been persisted in from gen- 
eration to generation with a constant in- 
crease of the stimulation, and we have 
at last, by means of it, come to our 
present case. It will not do to reverse 
such a policy suddenly or in revolution- 
ary fashion. 

It must in some conservative way be 
altered from decade to decade, if possi- 
ble from year to year, until we shall 
have put all customs legislation upon a 
safe, reasonable and permanent footing. 
A process of alteration, steadily and 
courageously persisted in, will not dis- 
turb the business or embarrass the in- 
dustries of the country, even if tariff 
act follows tariff act from session to 
session, if it be founded upon a definite 
principle by which its progress may be 
forecast and made ready for. Such a 
principle must be found. And the na- 
tion must find means to insist that, 
whatever party is in power, that prin- 
ciple shall be followed with courage, in- 
telligence and integrity. The present 
method and principle of legislation does 
not keep business equable or free from 
harassing anxiety. It is based upon no 
principle, except that of self-interest,— 
which is no principle at all. No calcu- 
lable policy can be derived from it. Dis- 
cussion gives place to intrigue, and noth- 
ing is ever fixed or settled by its appli- 
cation. 

What, then, shall the principle of re- 
form be which shall hold us steady to 
an impartial and intelligible process? 
The old principle of Hamilton, in a new 
form and application; the very principle 
upon which the protective policy was 
set up, but applied for the purpose of 
reforming the system and bringing it to 
the test of a single definite object, its 
original purpose and energy having been 
fulfilled and spent. 


Hamilton’s purpose was to develop 
America, to give her industries of her 
own; to make it immediately worth the 
while of her enterprising and energetic 
men to discover and use her natural re- 
sources, the richnéss and extent of 
which even he never dreamed of; to eni- 


rich and expand her trade and give her 
an interior economic development which 
should make her an infinitely various 
market within herself; and to continue 
the stimulation until her statesmen 
should be sure that she had found her 
full vigor and capacity, was mistress of 
her own wealth and opportunity, and 
was ready to play her independent part 
in the competitions and achievements of 
the world. That object has been at- 
tained. No man not blinded by some 
personal interest or inveterate prepos- 
session can doubt it. What would Ham- 
ilton do now? 


In one sense, it is not a question of 
politics. It does not involve Hamilton’s 
theories of Government or of constitu- 
tional interpretation. Some of us are 
Jeffersonians, not Hamiltonians, in 
political creed and principle, and would 
not linger long over the question, What 
shall we do to return safely to Hamil- 
ton? It is not a Hamiltonian question. 
Constitutional lawyers long ago deter- 
mined that it was certainly within the 
choice of Congress to lay import duties, — 
if it pleased, with a view to the inciden- 
tal benefit of traders and manufacturers 
within the country; and, if that in- 
cidental object has in later days become 
the chief and only guiding object of the 
rates of duty, that, I take it, is only a 
question of more or less, not a question 
which cuts so deep as to affect the 
power of Congress or draw it seriously 
into debate again. As a matter of fact, 
the policy was entered upon and has 
been carried—to what lengths we know. 
The Hamiltonian principle, not a politi- 
cal, but an economic principle, was the 
only wise and defensible principle upon 


“which it could have been established. It 


is also the only wise and safe principle 
upon which it can be modified and in 
part got rid of. For when you have the 
general benefit of the country as your 
standard, you have a _ principle upon 
which it is as legitimate to withdraw 
protection as to give it. 


It may seem like a vague principle, af- 
fording room for many varieties of con- 
trary judgment; but it will be found to 
lose its vagueness when stated in con- 
trast with the principle upon which 
Congress has acted in recent years. In 
all the recent tariff legislation of the . 
country, in all legislation since 1828, the © 
committees of the House and Senate, 
when making up the several schedules — 
of duties they were to propose, have 
asked, not what will be good for the 
country, but what will be good for the 
industries affected, what can they stand, 
what rates of duty will assure them 
It is true that they 


have assumed,—it has been the  bur- 


abundant profits? 


den. of innumerable weary campaign 
speeches,—that the prosperity of the in- 
dividual interest considered would be 


the prosperity of the country; but the 
poor sophistry of that argument has 
long been commonplace. By hard, des- 
perately hard, use that assumption has 
been worn through to the thread. It 
must be replaced by new and sounder 
stuff. No doubt you can say to the 
country, “Feed and sustain these cor- 
porations and they will employ you: 
feed your employers out of the taxes and 
they, in turn, will give you work and 
feed you.” But no candid student of 
this great question can now confidently 
believe that a policy which has the pro- 
fits of the manufacturers as its main ob- 
ject is likely to promote the impartial, 
natural, wholesome, symmetrical, gen- 
eral development of the country. 


The men who happen to possess the 
field do not constitute the nation; they 
do not even represent it when they 
speak of their own interest. We have 
taught them, by our petting, to regard 
their own interest as the interest of the 
country; but the two are by no means 
necessarily identical. They may be, they 
may not be. It is a question of fact to 
be looked into. Their prosperity and 
success may or may not benefit the 
country as a whole. Even if the coun- 
try be indisputably benefited, it 
might be still more highly benefited by 
the promotion of an entirely different in- 
terest. What the fact is may depend 
upon many circumstances. It is those 
circumstances we are bound to look into, 
if we be indeed statesmen and patriots, 
asking not what the protected interests 
want or can prove that they need, but 
what it is to the general interest 
of the country to do: whether some in- 
terests have not been too much favored 
given a dominance not at all compatible 
either with honest politics or wholesome 
economic growth. In brief, we are now 
face to face with a great question of 
fact. What part of the protective sys- 
tem still benefits the country and is in 
the general interest; what part is un- 
necessary; what part is pure favoritism 
_ and the basis of dangerous and demoral- 
izing special privilege? These are the 
questions which should underlie a tar- 
iff policy. No other questions are per- 
tinent or admissible. 


“The benefit of the country” is a big 
phrase. What do you mean by it? 
What do you mean by “the country’? 
Whom do you mean by it? If you are 
honest and sincere, you mean the people 
of the country, its sections and varieties 
of climate and population taken, not 
separately or by their voting strength, 
but together; its men and women of ev- 
ery rank and quality and circumstance; 
its bone and sinew. If any particular 
industry has been given its opportunity 
to establish itself and get its normal 
development, under cover of the customs, 
and is still unable to meet the foreign 
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competition which is the standard of 
its efficiency, it is unjust to tax the peo- 
ple of the country any further to sup- 
port it. Wherever the advantages ac- 
corded by a tariff have resulted in giving 


those who control the greater part of the. 


output of a particular industry the 
chance, after their individual success 
has been achieved, to combine and “cor- 
ner” the advantage, those advantages 
ought to be withdrawn; and the pre- 
sumption is that every industry thus 
controlled has had the support of the 
Government as long as it should have it. 


There is something more than the 
economic activities of the country to be 
considered. There is its moral sound- 
ness; the variety, not of employment, 
but of opportunity for individual initia- 
tive and action which the policy of its 
law creates; the standards of business 
its trades and manufactures observe and 
are gauged by; and the connection which 

its successful business 
Government. By these 
should the tariff 
policy of Congress be judged, as well as 
by the tests of successful business. 

Only those undertakings should be 
given the protection of high duties on 


exists between 
men and its 
significant matters 


imports which are manifestly suited to 


the country and as yet undeveloped or 
only imperfectly developed. From all 
the rest protection should be withdrawn, 
che object of the Government being, not 
to support its citizens in business, but 
to promote the full energy and develop- 
ment of the country. Existing protec- 
tion should not be suddenly withdrawn, 
but steadily and upon a fixed pro- 
gramme upon which every man of busi- 
ness can base his definite forecasts and 
systematic plans. For the rest, the ob- 
ject of customs taxation should be reve- 
nue for the Government. The Federal 
Government should depend for its rev- 


enue chiefly on taxes of this kind, be- 


cause the greater part of the field of di- 
rect taxation must be left to the States. 
It must raise abundant revenue, there- 
fore, from customs duties. But it should 
choose for taxation the things which are 
not of primary necessity to the people 
in their lives or their industry, things, 
for. the most part, which they can do 
suffering or actual 
taxes levied upon 
these do not _ suffice, the things 
added should be those which it 
would cause them the incon- 
venience or suffering to dispense with. 
Customs thus laid and with such objects 


without without 


privation. jf 


least 


will be found to yield more, and the peo- - 


ple will be freer. 

There is no real difficulty about ‘find- 
ing how and where to lay such taxes 
when once a just principle has been 
agreed upon, if statesmen have the de- 
sire to find it. The only trouble is to 
ascertain the facts in a very complex 
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economic system. Honest inquiry will 
soon find them out, and honest men will 
readily enough act upon them, if they 


be not only honest, but also courageous, 


true lovers of justice and of their coun- 
try. 


EXPORTERS’ VIEWPOINT. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


prices of foreign goods, and merchants 
all over the world ery out against the 
high prices of American goods! 

Will a lower tariff tend to correct this 
state of affairs? I think it will. The 
opposition asserts that it will lower the 
scale of wages, but, as the price of com- 
modities will come down in proportion, 
what will it matter? What does it 
matter whether we earn two dollars 
and pay 40 cents for a pound of but- 
ter, or whether we earn one dollar and 
pay 20 cents a pound? Why, it makes 
no difference at all, as long as we pre- 
serve a just relation between prices 
and wages; and this we are bound to 
maintain, for our country is richer in 
resources than any European nation, 
and no one need fear that such relation 
will ever be what it is in Europe. 

Lower prices will not be a calamity, 
but will be of real benefit to this coun- 
try. When we produce our goods at 
lower prices, it will not pay to bring 
in foreign articles at the same prices, 
and thus we shall not require any pro- 
tection. Besides, we shall in this man- 
ner be enabled to sell our goods in for- 
eign lands, for it will take us down 
from our mountain-top of high prices 
and put us on a footing with the na- 
tions of Europe—it will place us in a 
where we can compete with 


position 
Even now we sell some goods 


them. 
in foreign countries, either because of 
the great superiority of our products in 
certain lines, or because in some in- 
stances we can sell at lower prices in 
spite of high wages on account of the 
abundance of raw material; and, when 
we once can reduce our prices to the 
foreign trade, an export business will 
result that will cause all Europe to sit 
up and take notice. 

Contrariwise, if we uphold the policies 
by which we have been governed during 
the past sixteen years, we shall never 
get this business. During this period 
of time prices have gone up higher and 
higher, and although wages have also 
increased, what have we really gained 
in the matter? Absolutely nothing. 
They say that wages have gone up fast- 
er than prices, that we have gained in 
this way, and that this gain is due to 
the high tariff. Nothing is more op- 
posed to the truth. This gain is due, 
not to the tariff, but ‘rather to the in- 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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Two Articles by Stoughton Cooley 


HIGH WAGES AND THE TARIFF. 
#it. 


That people believe what they wish 
to believe was never better illustrated 
than in the case of the protective tariff. 
The very word “protection” insinuates 
itself into one’s consciousness without 
challenge from the understanding. Life 
at best is a struggle; and to maintain 
one’s self in the commercial world re- 
quires vigilance, self-denial, and arduous 
toil. To be protected from the forces 
that bear down so hard upon humanity 
means an easier lot. And so ardent is 
the wish for this immunity that many 
do not stop to inquire whether the 
schemes devised for the purpose really 
do afford protection. Analysis is 
waived, the facts accepted, and the con- 
clusion swallowed. The name itself is 
sufficient to disarm criticism. 


#40. 


But it sometimes happens that the 
interval between the promise and the 
, fulfillment is so long drawn out, or the 
result is so meager, that it attracts at- 
tention. Skeptically minded persons may 
ask, Wherefore? They may go so far 
as to inquire-into the theory. And now 
and then one has actually been known 
to question the results. 


2. 


When it was proposed to reduce the 
high tariff enacted to finance the Civil 
War, action was stayed by the plea that 
a high tariff was necessary in order to 
protect the infant industries that had 
sprung up while foreign goods were so 
heavily taxed. When this excuse had 
served until the “infant industries” had 
reached such colossal proportions that 
even hardened Protectionists no longer 
dared use it, the plea was changed to a 
tariff to maintain high wages and the 
American standard of living. 


Ho. 


Here again is a plausible charge de- 
signed to pass unchallenged. Who that 
is dependent upon the labor of his 
hands, or of his brain, wishes wages re- 
duced? Who would have the standard 
of living lowered? No, no, no, let no 
unhallowed hand touch the Ark of Pros- 
perity! 


#18. 


But are the higher wages of this coun- 
try really due to the protective tariff? 
Is the standard of living dependent. upon 
keeping out foreign goods? 

If the protective tariff is the cause of 
high wages in this country, one might 
well ask why a -high tariff does not 
cause high wages in Spain, in Italy, in 
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France, or in any other European coun- 
try that enjoys a high tariff. But lest 
Europe be too far away for a Protec- 
tionist’s imagination, let the question 


_ be asked, What made American wages 


high before the tariff? 

Not only did this country begin with- 
out a protective tariff, but it began in 
spite of tariffs levied against it. In the 
Colonial times the mother country 
passed onerous shipping laws, and laid 
burdensome taxes upon the struggling 
Colonists. And these oppressive meas- 
ures of King and Parliament were en- 
acted with the expressed and avowed 
purpose of preventing the Colonists from 
competing with like industries in Eng- 
land. Those were the days of real in- 
fant industries, and of an unnatural 
mother that tried to strangle them in 
their cradle. 

Yet what was the condition as to 
wages and the standard of living in this 
country as compared with England? 

For answer, it is not necessary to 
lean upon illusive statistics, nor to de- 
pend upon “royal commissions of in- 
quiry into the condition of labor.” We 
have a certain and infallible answer in 
the movement of population. Labor 
never knowingly goes from a place of 
high wages to a place of low wages. 
The fact that men of all races, creeds, 
and sects continued to emigrate from 
Europe to this country shows where 
wages were highest, where opportunities 
were greatest, and where the standard 
of living was best. And in spite of op- 
pressive laws imposed by mother coun- 
try the condition of labor was so much 
better in this country that immigration 
continued in increasing volume. 


#19. 


Nor did this relative advantage of 
labor cease with the setting up of an 
independent government. The _ early 
tariffs levied by the young govern- 
ment for purposes of revenue were 
low, yet wages and the _ standard 
of living were high, as shown by the 
steady movement of population. Henry 
Clay, the great high priest of Protec- 
tion, said, when pleading for a protec- 
tive tariff, we must have protection to 
American factories because wages are 
high in this country. That is the way 
he put it, “because wages are high in 
this country.” Men who would engage 
in manufacturing said they could not 
do so because the labor of the country 
was already employed at wages higher 
than they could afford to pay without 
Protection. Labor in the fisheries, on 
the shipping, in the forests and on the 
farms was earning more than in Euro- 


pean countries, and would not voluntar- 
ily enter manufacturing until the popu- 
lation was of sufficient density to per- 
mit of economical production. But the 
Protectionists, impatient of delay, dis- 
regarding economic laws, and ignoring 
the advantages of natural conditions, 
sought to drive Labor into factories by 
taxing it into other industries. 


#16. 


Now, if American wages and the 
standard of living were higher than . 
abroad during the struggling Colonial 
days, and during the early days of the 
Republic, so that it was necessary to 
have a high tariff to drive men into 
manufacturing, at just what time did 
the metamorphosis take place that 
changed cause into effect, and effect into 
cause? Who will name the day, month 
or year in which the tariff raised wages 
or elevated the standard of living? 

There is a reason why certain persons 
in this country wish the voters to be- 
lieve their standard of living depends 
upon a protective tariff. 

In the early days, when population 
was flowing into the Colonies in spite 
of ‘the repressive laws of the mother 
country, Labor fared well, and employ- 
ers enjoyed reasonable profits; but there 
were very few rich men. The American 
millionaire was as yet undreamed of. 


#8. 


But with the advent of a Protective 
tariff, a change came. Labor found con- 
ditions hard, and growing harder. 

In spite of the utmost that unions 
can do, the margin of income over outgo 
is lessening. Men marry later, or not 
at all. Families are limited to two or 
three children, instead of the ten or 
twelve of former times. Employers 
find themselves facing a choice between 
failure and joining a trust. The mil- 
lionaire is unnoticed, the multi-million- 
aire is a commonplace, and the black 
flag of the billionaire is already dis- 


‘eernible on the horizon. 


Is it really a mark of wisdom on our 
part to accept without question the. 
claims of these interested persons? 


THE DECADENCE OF AMERICAN 
SHIPPING. 


Hp and 47. 


Has any one marked, in these days of 
spread-eagling, the pathetic silence of 
the Protectionist regarding our ship- 
ping? The American ship bids fair to 
have a summing up as brief as that of 
the famous chapter on the snakes of 
Treland. It may be recalled that the 
chapter in question consisted of six 


words: “There are no snakes in Ireland.” 

What calamitous circumstances could 
have brought American shipping to this 
pass? 

Time was, and that too within the 
memory of men now living, when our 
flag was to be seen upon every sea; 
and its presence proclaimed the largest, 
the fastest, and the best ships. As far 
back as 1800, when the nation was 
scarce out of its swaddling clothes, the 
flag covered a tonnage of 970,000 tons, 
while the British scarcely doubled it 
with 1,856,000. The Americans steadily 
gained on the mother country till, in 
1860, our shipping amounted to 5,350,- 
000 tons, while that of Great (Britain, 
including her colonies, was barely 5,713,- 
000. 

With what pride does the American 
schoolboy scan the figures. And how 
eagerly does he turn to the next decade 
eto see his country’s flag the first in all 
the world! 

Alas, for those who pin their faith 
to Protective tariffs! And woe unto 
them who would life themselves over 
the fence by pulling on their boot- 
straps! American shipping had reached 
its zenith, and started on its decline. 

In 1888 it had fallen to 4,310,000 tons 
—less, actually, than thirty years before 
—while the British tonnage had 
mounted to 9,050,000. 


Even those figures do not convey the 
full truth, for part of the tonnage was 
steam, and as steamers can make quick- 
er voyages they are reckoned at a higher 
carrying capacity. America in 1860 had 
steam tonnage to the amount of 870,000 
tons, while England had only 502,000; 
which made the actual carrying power 
of the two countries in that year— 
America 7,960,000; Great Britain 7,219,- 
000. The American flag really covered 
more commerce than did the English 
flag. 

Since 1888 American tonnage has in- 
creased somewhat, owing to our coast- 
ing trade. The law forbids any foreign 
ship from carrying freight or passen- 
gers from one port in the United States 
to another port in the United States, so 
that there are more ships in that trade 
now than formerly. But in our over- 
seas trade, or foreign commerce, our 
shipping has dwindled from 2,379,396 
tons in 1860, to 863,495 in 1911, while 
our foreign commerce in the same period 
increased from $689,192,176 to $3,576,- 
546,340. In other words, our shipping 
decreased to one-third while our trade 
increased five fold. 

Let it be viewed from another point. 

Of our total imports and exports in 
1860, sixty-nine per cent. were carried 
in American ships, and thirty-one per 
cent. in foreign ships. In 1870 the pro- 
portions were reversed, thirty-five per 
cent. of our foreign commerce being un- 
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der the American flag, and sixty-five 
per cent. under foreign flags. 

The Civil War might be the cause of 
part of the loss. But in 1880 the per- 
centage of our foreign commerce carried 
in American ships was only eighteen per 
cent. And it has continued to dwindle 
year after year, until in 1911 it had 
shrunken to less than nine percent. 

That is to say, under a high protec- 
tive tariff American shipping engaged in 
our foreign commerce has fallen off from 
eight-twelfths to one-twelfth. 

Lest: some deluded citizen should still 
doubt the efficacy of our tariff system, 
let one more fact be given. 

During the fiscal year just closed our 
trade with the port of London amounted 
to nearly 212 million dollars. And dur- 
ing that year the American flag on a 
merchant vessel was seen in that port 
not once. 

Think of it, O ye children of Ameri- 
can sailors! Fifty years after the 
American flag had become the first on 
the seas, and while our commerce in- 
creased five-fold, not a single American 
merchant ship visited the largest port 
in the world in.a whole year. 

At the time when America was run- 
ning bow and bow with Great Britain in 
the race for supremacy on the high 
seas; nay, when we had actually passed 
her in carrying power, our so-called free 
trade tariff was in force. Then came 
the Civil War—and a Protective tariff. 


It was but natural that our shipping 
should fall off during hostilities. Ships 
of the South took out foreign registry 
to escape the Federal navy, while ships 
of the North went.to foreign flags to 
escape Confederate privateers. All in- 
tended to return at the conclusion of 
peace. But they counted without their 
host. While the country was in the 
throes of civil strife, and men were lay- 
ing down their lives for a principle, 
others of our citizens were seeking Con- 
gressional largesses. And not the least 
of these were the ship builders. 

Not content with Protection that de- 
nied American registry to any foreign- 
built ship, and forbade any but Ameri- 
can ships to engage in the coasting 
trade, they nagged at Congress till they 
secured a law that withheld the Ameri- 
can flag from any ship that ever had 
flown a foreign flag. ‘This barred all 
the ships that had taken out foreign 
registry during the war. Hence, the 
drop during fifty years of high tariff 
from 69 per cent. of our foreign com- 
merce in American ships to 9 per cent. 

And now men talk of reviving Ameri- 
can shipping by means of subsidies! 
Having strangled it with Protection, 
they would revive it with a subsidy. 

Can human fatuity go farther? 

There were no subsidies when those 
white-winged messengers of peace dotted 
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every sea, and the American flag was 
seen in every port of the world. To 
talk now of subsidies is enough to make 
the old sailors turn in their graves. 

Ship subsidies indeed! The disappear- 
ance of the American flag from the high 
seas does not mean that there is no 
American capital in the carrying busi- 
ness. Some of the largest companies 
are owned in this country. But our an- 
tiquated laws compel them to sail under 
a foreign flag. And in the event of war 
they would serve our enemies. Why, 
when our fleet of battle ships sailed 
around the world, they were coaled by 
foreign ships that would have deserted 
the fleet at the first shot! 

Fifty years of high tariff, and Ameri- 
can shipping in our foreign trade drops 
from eight-twelfths to one-twelfth. 
Great is protection! And great is the 
credulity of him who would enrich him 
self by taking money from one pocket 
and putting it into the other! 


EXPORTERS’ VIEWPOINT. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


creased productiveness of the country, 
the greater efficiency of machinery, the 
more economical ways in which business 
is now being done, and so forth, and 
this gain in wages we should have 
realized even if prices had not advanced 
a cent. No, no,—the only thing that 
has been accomplished by this continuous 
increase in prices has been to isolate us 
more and more from the _ rest of the 
world—to place us on a plane of high 
prices, where it is quite impossible to 
carry on a flourishing export business. 

Are we going to retreat farther and 
farther from the rest of the world? Or 
are we going to knock down the bar- 
riers, join the world, and get some of 
the world’s business ? 


Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to her cupboard 

To get her poor dog a bone, 
But when she got there 

The cupboard was bare, 

And so the poor dog got none. 
Old Mother Hubbard 

Sat down and blubbered, 

But the dog had the grit of a sport, 
So he said, “Never mind, é 
IT know you are kind; 


Just give me a tariff report.” 


Ned Bullock, who bet $4 on Taft said 
yesterday that so far as he is concerned 
the hard times have already begun.—De- 
troit Free Press. 
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Current Press Opinions on the Tariff 


A WONDERFUL ECONOMIC 
DISCOVERY. 


We have before us a campaign circu- 
lar distributed among automobile fac- 
tory employes. It contains the old fa- 
miliar worn-out scarecrows as to the 
ruin which will follow Democratic suc- 
In one of 
the articles the manager of a large au- 
tomobile factory announces a brilliant 
economic discovery. If an American 
buys an auto in Germany, he has the 
auto and Germany has the money; and 
when the machine is worn out he has 
nothing and Germany still has the mon- 
ey. On the other hand, if he buys it at 
home, we have the auto and the money. 

A shipload of tea arrives in New 
York. We have the tea and China has 
the money. Why not raise the tea here 
and thus have both the tea and the mon- 


cess at the coming election. 


A shipload of sewing machines arrives 
in Shanghai. Would it not be equally 
good policy for the Chinese to make 
their own sewing machines and thus 
have the machines and the money? We 
will pay no attention to the doctrinaire 
free trader who will doubtless claim that 
the two transactions were simply a mu- 
tually beneficial exchange of products 
and the money both sides are supposed 
to save is a myth. He might further 
say that the Chinese labor which pro- 
duced the tea is the cheapest tea-labor 
in the world, and the American labor 
which produced the sewing machines is 
the cheapest sewing machine-labor in the 
world, and, in consequence, we got more 
tea by buying it with sewing machines 
than by raising it ourselves; and, per 
contra, the Chinese got more and better 
sewing machines by paying for them 
with tea than by making them them- 
selves. 


If a farmer buys a suit of clothes of 
the tailor, he has the clothes and the 
tailor the money; whereas, should he 
make his own suit he would have the 
suit and the money too. 


If the tailor raised his own cabbages, 
potatoes, etc., he would have the grub 
and the money. The possibilities of this 
system of accumulating wealth and abol- 
ishing poverty stagger the mind. 


Two smart Yankee boys were shut up 
in the, garret by their mother. Each 
started in with a jack-knife and nothing 
else. By dint of shrewd trading, when 
released each had his own knife back 
and $1.50 in cash. 


Proceeding step by step, our argument 
carried to its legitimate conclusion, leads 
us to the savage as enjoying ideal pro- 
tection. He makes his own wigwam, 


and hence has both the 


wigwam 


canoe, makes his own bows and arrows, 
hunts his own game, catches his own 
fish, thus piling saving upon saving. He 
has no fear of bankruptcy from ruinous 
competition, nor is he flooded with the 
products of pauper labor. Sundays he 
can read Protection leaflets composed by 
himself, written on a typewriter of his 
own make, thereby saving the cost. 
Evenings he can count the coins he has 
saved by the Protection of Home Indus- 
try, enjoying life surrounded by his 
happy family, resting on comfortable 
furniture of his own manufacture.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


THE BLACK GLORY OF THE 
TARIFF. 


That the tariff tax bears down heay- 
ily on the workingman in this country 
practically every minute of his life, and 
that he feels the pressure on every ar- 
ticle of common use, was vividly demon- 
strated in the House by Congressman 
Underwood, floor leader of the major- 
ity. Mr. Underwood traced the opera- 
tions of the tariff as it affects the 
workers, and gave the figures to show 
how heavy the tax and how relentless 
in its exactions. He said: 

“Under the present oppressive tariff 
law the laboring man returns at night 
from his toil clad in a woolen suit taxed 
75 per cent, shoes taxed 12 per cent., 
stockings and underwear taxed 71 per 
eent., a cotton shirt taxed 50 per cent., 
a wool hat and woolen gloves taxed 78 
per cent. He carries a dinner pail taxed 
45 per cent., and greets his wife as she 
looks through a window pane taxed 62 
per cent. and a curtain taxed 42 per 
cent. 


Other Commodities Taxed. 


“After scraping his shoes on an iron 
scraper taxed 75 per cent., he wipes 
them on a mat taxed 50 per cent. He 
lifts the door latch taxed 45 per cent., 
and steps on a carpet taxed 62 per cent., 
and kisses his wife, clad .in a woolen 
dress taxed 75 per cent. She is mending 
an umbrella taxed 50 per cent. with 
thread taxed 30 per cent. 

“The house is made of brick taxed 25 
per cent., and lumber taxed 9 per cent., 
with paint taxed 32 per cent. The wall 
paper. was taxed 25 per cent. and plain 
furniture 35 per cent. He hangs his 
pail on a steel pin taxed 45 per cent., 
using soap taxed 20 per cent. His look- 
ing glass was taxed 45 per cent., and he 
combs his hair with a rubber comb taxed 
35 per cent. 

“He proceeds to eat his supper, which 
was cooked on a stove taxed 45 per 
cent., for which she used pots and ket- 


tles taxed 45 per cent. On their table 
is common crockery taxed 55 per cent., 
and cheap glass tumblers taxed 45 per 
cent. The sugar he puts in his tea is 
taxed 54 per cent., which he stirs with 
a spoon taxed 45 per cent. His meal is 
a frugal one, because the cost of living 
is high. 


Everything He Eats is Taxed. 


“He uses a knife and fork, taxed 50 
per cent. in eating salt fish taxed 10 
per cent., bread 20 per cent., potatoes 22 
per cent., salt 33 per cent., butter 24 per 
cent., and rice 62 per cent. He proceeds 
to read a book taxed 25 per cent., and 
at the close of the day reclines in an 
iron-framed bed taxed 45 per cent., with 
a mattress taxed 20 per cent., sheets 
taxed 45 per cent., and a cotton spread 
taxed 45 per cent. 

“He is taken ill and the doctor pre- 
scribes medicine taxed 25 per cent., 
which, being ineffective, he passes from 
this active sphere of life and his remains 
are deposited in a coffin taxed 35 per 
cent., which is conveyed to a cemetery 
in a wagon taxed 35 per cent., deposited 
in its resting place in mother earth and 
the grave filled in by the use of a spade 
taxed 45 per cent., while over his grave 
is raised a monument taxed 50 per 
cent.”—Chicago Dem, Bulletin. 


THE EXTRA SESSION. 


It is generally conceded that Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson was wise in announc- 
ing an early extra session of Congress; 
but the new Administration will have 
no easy task on its hands. Its diffi- 
culties will be three in number; it must 
so order its programme that its ma- 
jority at the extra session will agree 
on the tariff legislation. It must not 
do too little. It must not do too much. 
That the party would find its position 
awkward if it made mere pretence of 
revision, must be apparent to every one. 
It is committed to thorough revision, not 
only by its platform but by the speeches 
of its candidates. But, om the other 
hand, it is. also committed, both by 
platform and candidates, to proceeding ~ 
with its revision in such manner as ‘to . 
injure no legitimate industry. And 
even if this course had not been pre- 
scribed, commonsense and political ex- 
perience would commend it. The sit- 
uation may thus seem to be unpleas- 
antly involved. We do not so regard it, 
however, and for two good reasons. In 
the first place, the new Congress will 
be fortunate in having already before 
it the four tariff-reduction bills—af- 
fecting the steel, cotton, wool, and 


chemical schedules—all of which were 
drawn with care by the House commit- 
tee in the present Congress, all of which 
passed the House, and all but one of 
which passed the Senate. Here is a 
ready basis for the work of the extra 
Nothing will hinder the remod- 
elling of any of these measures, and the 


session. 


remedying of such defects as may have 
arisen from the fact that the tariff 
bills of 1912 were not expected to run 
successfully the gauntlet of a Republi- 
can Senate and a Republican President. 
Furthermore, when thus re-submitted, 
these bills are reasonably sure to com- 
mand the votes of the insurgent Re- 
publicans in the upper house. 

If the party leaders were to be asked 
why the extra session should not imme- 
diately proceed to revise the rest of 
the tariff schedules, common sense and 
political experience would give the an- 
No such revision, whatever its 
character and purpose, ought to be pro- 


swer. 


posed without the most careful pre- 
liminary study of the problem. Nor 
can it, on the other hand, be safely put 
through except with constant view to 
the probable revenue from the altered 
duties, in its relation to the needs of 
government But the new Secretary of 
the Treasury will not take office until 
the fourth of March; his budget of pub- 
lie revenue and expenditure will not be 
submitted until the ensuing December, 
and it will even then have to be judged 
in the light of the general plans of the 
appropriation committees. A compre- 
hensive and general plan of tariff re- 
vision, as early as March or April, 
would therefore be subject to inevitable 
handicap. When to this consideration 
is added the fact that only with the 
assembling of the extra session will the 
Congressional committees be appointed, 
and the further fact that the commit- 
tees which must prepare the tariff bills 
will consist in an unusual degree of men 
new to that exacting task, the wisdom 
of not attempting to do too much in 
the extra session should be manifest.— 
The Nation. 


We will set our faces definitely 
toward the breaking down of all mo- 
nopolies, tariffs, or special privileges, 
which favor the few at the expense of 
the many. 

As surely as we desire civilization, or 
believe in religion, we will not seek any 
kind of privilege that cannot be turned 
to a larger and more positive social 
Charles F. Dole. 


service.—Dr. 


; Our hot-house laws, 
Framed by unsatiated greed 
Of one at cost of many, cause 
Unnatural growths in us to flower.” 
Austin T. Wright. 
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Effects of Protection 


(By Joseph Leggett.) 


To claim that the United States is 
an example of a nation whose experi- 
ence furnishes proof of the beneficial 
adherence to the 


results of system 


called “Protection” is to betray un- 
pardonable ignorance of fact, or to give 
proof of disingenuous bias. 

The United States of America is the 
most perfect example of a free trade 
nation that the history of the world 
lag ever furnished. And its career as a 
nation has demonstrated to the whole 
world the beneficial results of absolute 
free trade. The forty-eight sovereign 
states that now constitute the Union 
are guaranteed perfect freedom of trade 
The late James G. 


Blaine was in his time regarded as the 


with each other. 


foremost advocate of protection in this 
country. In his “Twenty Years of Con: 
gress,’ Vol. 1, pp. 210, 211, published in 
1884, referring to the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, he 
said: “They now had the opportunity, 
as citizens of a free republic, to show 
the generous breadth of their states- 
manship, and they did so by providing 
in their Constitution, that Congress 
should never possess the power to levy 
‘a tax .or duty on articles exported 
from any state.” 

“At the same time, trade 
absolutely free between all the states 
of the Union, no one of them being per- 
mitted to levy any tax on exports or 


was left 


imports beyond what might be neces- 
inspection Still 
further to enforce this needful provi- 
sion, the power to regulate commerce 


sary for its laws. 


between the States was given to the 
The effect of 
these provisions was to insure to the 
United States a freedom of trade be- 
yond that enjoyed by any other nation. 
Fifty-five millions of American people 
(in 1884), over an area nearly as large 
as the entire continent of Europe, 
carry on their exchanges by ocean, by 
lake, by river, without the exactions 
of the tax-gatherer, without the deten- 
tion of the custom house, without even 
the recognition of state lines. In these 
ereat channels, the domestic exchanges 
represent an annual value perhaps twen- 
ty-five times as great as the total ex- 
ports and imports.” Twenty years 
later, in 1904, it was stated by compe- 
tent authority, that the annual value 
of the domestic trade between the 
States was at least fifty times as great 
as the total exports and imports of the 
whole country. I believe this to be an 
under estimate rather than an over 
estimate. 


general government. 


Mr. Blaine attributed the unexampled 


development and marvellous prosperity 
of the United States to the enjoyment 
of free trade and protection at the same 
time. But if the benefit of each system 
was in proportion to the volume of 
business ‘which was affected by it, it is 
easy to see how much more of the de- 
velopment and prosperity is to be 
credited to free trade than to pro- 
tection. 

But even as to that partial “protec- 
tion” which the founders of the Re- 
public left, unfortunately, in the power 
of the Congress to adopt, that is the 
tariff on imports, the history of the 
United States furnishes 
proof of the superior 
freedom of trade. 

It is an interesting fact that in the 
march of progress the two branches of 
the English-speaking race on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic have kept nearly 
even step with each other. 

Sometimes one led, sometimes the 
other. England abolished the 
trade in 1807, the United States in 
1808. The former abolished slavery in 
1833, the latter in 1863. In the mat- 
ter of the extension of the right of 
suffrage, and in the matter of providing 
free popular instruction for the masses 
of the people, the United States has al- 
ways kept far in the lead. In 1846, after 
a seven years’ struggle, led by Richard 
Cobden and John Bright, two of the 
noblest names that adorn the pages of 
English history, England abandoned the 
system of protection, and adopted the 
principle of free trade, to 
has firmly adhered ever since. 

In the same year the United States 
adopted the Walker tariff, which was 
the nearest approach to free trade that 
this country had ever made. So well 
did the country "prosper under this 
tariff that in 1857 Congress by the 
votes of members of all parties still 
further reduced it. Mr. Blaine, in his 
book already referred to, at page 196, 
says: “The tariff of 1846 seemed for 
the time to be so entirely vindicated and 
approved that resistance to it ceased, 
not only among the ‘people but among 
the protective economists, 
among the manufacturers to a large ex- 
tent. So general was this acquiescence 
that in 1856 a protective tariff was not 
suggested or even hinted by any of the 
three parties which presented presiden- 
tial candidates.” And of the period be 
tween 1846 and 1857, at pages 202 and 
203, he says: “Manufactures were not 
stimulated at the expense of the com- 
mercial interest. Both developed in 

(Continued on page 15.) 


convincing 
advantages of 


slave 


which she 


and even 
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Tariff Making of the Future 


Address before the Economic Club of 
Portland, December 14, 1912, by Hon. 
Roger Sherman Hoar: 

The subject for this evening has been 
announceed as “Tariff Making.” I sup- 
pose that you probably expect from an 
absolute Free-Trader like myself, a tale 
of political corruption, replete with 
concrete instances of bribery, coercion, 
trick legislation, et cetera. But it is 
not my purpose to dwell on the present 
methods of tariff-making; that subject 
being probably pretty well understood 
by most of you. Rather shall I devote 
my allotted time to a prophecy as to 
the future tariff-making policy of this 
country. 

Do you realize that this 
prresent has no tariff-making policy at 
all? First we revise the tariff up; then 
we revise it down; then we revise it 
by a peculiar process, so that it appears 
to be going down, when it is really go- 
And all this is done more with 
those who 


country at 


ing up. 
a view to the 
helped put in the temporary majority, 
than with a view to the welfare of 
business in general. The tariff is the 
foot-ball of politics; and those who can 
play the best game of politics get the 
most out of the tariff. 

Let us, then, take the tariff out of 
politics! Oh, yes, we have heard that 
cry before. The Protectionists were 
never anxious to take the tariff out of 
politics until they began to lose control 
of politics. Now they want to take it 
out and put it in the hands of some- 
thing else that they can control. And 
when they lose control of this new 
something, they will clamor to take the 
tariff out of that. And so on, ad in- 
finitum. From the point of view of a 
Protectionist, taking the tariff out of 
politics means taking the tariff out of 
the control of the people. 

How do they propose to do this? 
They propose a tariff board, responsible 
to whatever branch of the government 
the Protectionists happen to control at 
the time; or, if the Protectionists do 
not happen to control any branch of the 
government, then a tariff board which 
shall delay as long as possible any re- 
duction of any schedule. 

Let me cite the following example. 
About a year ago the Democrats and 
Progressive Republicans agreed on a 
substantial reduction of the wool duties 
levied under schedule K of the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff. President Taft vetoed 
the revision bill on the ground that the 
Tariff Board had not yet reported. 
After the report of this board, Congress 
again submitted a wool-revision bill to 
the President. The President again 


wishes of 


gave a veto, this time on the ground 
that the bill did not correspond to the 
recommendations of the board. We 
shall never know what would have been 
the grounds of his next veto, for we 
decided to elect a different president. 
Now, it seems to me that a_ good 
many Free Traders have a scheme for 
taking the tariff out of politics, that is 
just as impractical as this scheme of 
the Protectionists; namely, they pro- 
immediate abolition of all 
tariffs. They are right to this extent, 
that the only way to take the tariff out 
of politics is to take it completely out 
of politics.- They are right, when they 
there is a 


pose an 


contend that, as long as 
tariff to tinker with, so long will busi- 
ness stability be threatened by the 
danger of tariff-tinkering. But they are 
wrong in being too precipitate. 

Why, there is 
please the Protectionists better than a 
too drastic reduction of the tariff by 
the new Democratic Congress; for that 


nothing that would 


would mean an inevitable reaction in 


favor of Protection. 


The overenthusiastic Free Trader 
should look to the medical simile so 
often employed by him, the simile of 
the tariff as a drug-habit. We want to 
rid the business of our country from 
this habit. We believe that when busi- 
ness becomes adjusted to doing without 
artificial stimulation, it will be healthier 
and more stable. But the far-seeing 
and conservative Free Trader prefers 
permanent results, rather than ephe- 
meral Pyrrhic victories. 

Now, it is a well-known medical fact 
that a dope fiend cannot suddenly be de- 
prived of his dope without evil results, 
the worst of which is the almost cer- 
tainty that his unsatisfied craving will 
prove too strong for him and will force 
him to return to his habit and become 
even more firmly addicted. 

But if the victim is worth saving, a 
steady gradual deprivation will prove 
successful. 

Why not take a leaf from the book 
of the Single-Taxers? I say this with- 
out any consideration at this time of 
the merits of their reform. What I de 
wish to call attention to is the merits 
of their proposed method for carrying 
their reform into effect. Their reform 
is a most radical one. They believe 
that no individual has a right to with- 
hold land from:use, and that the com- 
munity as a whole is absolutely entitled 
to community-made values. But they 
do not advocate, like the socialists, a 
sudden and complete overturning of our 
present social system. No, they are too 
practical. The bills which they have 


- to realize 


submitted to the legislatures provide 
for a gradual decrease of taxes on im- 
provements, and a corresponding gradu- 
al increase of taxes on land. The ob- 
ject is to enable business to forecast 
the changed values that would result, | 
and to give business ample time to ad- 
just itself to these changes. 

Why not do this way with the tariff? 


Why not adopt now a definite national — 


policy of steady gradual tariff reduc- 
tion, with Free Trade as the ultimate 
object? 

Such a policy would meet the chief 
objections of both Protectionists and 
Free Traders. The chief danger from 
tariff reduction, feared by~ sincere Pro- 
tectionists, is business instability. 
The danger would be eliminated by the 
policy suggested. The chief danger 
feared by thoughtful Free Traders is a 
reaction in favor of even higher tariffs. 
than at present. That danger 
also be eliminated. 

The country is rapidly waking up to 
the evils of Protection. For a long | 
time these evils have been obscured by 
our great natural prosperity and by the 
advantages of Free Trade between the 
States. But now we are waking up. 


would 


I have not time tonight to go into 
the evils of Protection; but they are 
well known. The people are beginning 
how Protection increases 
prices, hampers trade, breeds war, de- 
creases opportunities for employment, 
fosters wild-cat enterprises, builds up 
trusts, has an immoral effect on poli- 
tics, business men and citizens general- 
ly, and hurts more individuals and in- 
dustries than it can possibly protect. 
I have covered all these points in my 
Tariff Manual, and am just picking 
them at random now. 

The people are demanding tariff re- 
duction and will stand by it so long as. 
no legitimate industry is ‘adversely 
affected. Let us, then, adopt a definite 
policy, for the obtaining of that which 
the people want. 

I believe that the new Democratic 
administration will adopt just such a 
policy. It would be in accord with the 
expressed views of President Wilson. 
Let me quote the following paragraphs 
from an article by him which appeared 
in the North American Review: 

“The present method and principle 
of legislation does not keep business 
equable or free from harassing anxiety. 
It is based upon no principle, except 
that of self-interest—which is no princi- 
ple at all. No caleulable policy can be 
derived from it. Discussion gives place 
to intrigue, and nothing is ever fixed or 
settled by its application. 


“What, then, shall we do? Shall we 
adopt ‘Thorough’ as our motto and 
sweep the whole system away, be quit of 
privilege and favors at once, put our 
industries upon their own resources and 
eentre national legislation wholly upon 
the business of the nation? By no 
means. The system cannot be suddenly 
destroyed. 

“It must in some conservative way 
be altered from year to year, until 
we shall have put all. customs-legislation 
upon a safe, reasonable and permanent 
footing. A process of alteration, stead- 
ily and courageously persisted in, will 
not disturb the business or embarrass 
the industries of the country, even if 
tariff act follows tariff act from session 
to session, if it be founded upon a 
definite principle by which its progress 
may be forecast and made ready for. 
Such a principle must be found. And 
the nation must find means to insist 
that, whatever party is in power, that 
principle shall be followed with cour- 
age, intelligence and integrity.” 

That principle will be asserted by 
Wilson’s administration, and will be 
followed with courage, intelligence and 
integrity, to the end that our country 
may be quit of privilege and our busi- 
ness placed on a firm foundation, with- 
out anyone being injured in the process. 

The establishment of this policy will 
be the historical landmark of the 
Democratic administration of 1913, 
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THE “GLOOMS.” 


Naturally that fine old, encrusted 
body of stand-patters, the Home Mar- 
ket Club, can find no joy at all in the 
result of the recent election. It still 
holds its annual meeting, but the 
“glooms” have it, in both parliamentary 
and temperamental senses. It hopes, 
though apparently not very strongly, 
that “the revenue shall be so raised as 
to keep the mills of the country in oper- 
ation and the operatives who work 
‘therein from starvation.” 

The mills will not close nor the oper- 
atives starve. Even to hint at such a 
condition as possible to arise from a 
genuine and proper revision of the tariff 
is to betray a pretty poor opinion of the 
energy and ability of American manu- 
facturers and the producing qualities of 
American workmen. Industries that can 
sell their products successfully all over 
the world need have little fear of com- 
petition here at home.—Boston Post. 


EFFECTS OF PROTECTION. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
harmony, while agriculture, the indis- 
pensable basis of all, was never more 
flourishing. The farmers and planters 
at no other period of our history were 
in receipt of such: good prices, steadily 
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paid to them in gold coin for their sur- 
plus product, which they could send to 
the domestic market over our own rail- 
ways and to the foreign market. in our 
own ships.” And on page 202 he says: 
“Our carrrying trade grew so rapidly 
that in ten years, from the day the 
tariff of 1846 was passed, our tonnage 
exceeded the tonnage of England.” 

Had the country remained at peace 
for the ten years following 1857 there 
is good reason to believe that this coun- 
try would have become more thoroughly 
free trade than England has ever been, 
The progress it made towards that goal 
and would have won and kept the first 
place in the rank of commercial nations. 
between 1846 and 1857 justified that 
conclusion. 


President Lincoln in his first message 
to Congress, in 1861, drawing his con- 
clusion from the social and industrial 
conditions everywhere prevailing in 
these states at that time, said: “This 
is the just and generous and prosperous 
system which opens the way to all, 
gives hope to all, and consequent energy 
and progress and improvement of con- 
dition to all’? But the Civil War 
marred this ideal state of things so well 
and truthfully described by Lincoln, 
and gave to Privilege and Plutocracy 
their opportunity to force upon the 
people of this democratic Republic the 
same social stratification and the same 
economic inequality that have so long 
cursed the subjects of the old world 
monarchies. 


It was the Civil War that fastened 
“Protection” upon this country. Henry 
George, in “Protection or Free Trade,” 
p. 16, says: “Nor could protection 
have reached its present height in the 
United States but for the Civil War. 
While attention was concentrated on 
the struggle and mothers were sending 
their sons to the battlefield, the inter- 
ests that sought protection took ad- 
vantage of the patriotism that was 
ready for any sacrifice to secure pro- 
tective taxes such as had never before 
been dreamed of, taxes which they have 
ever since managed to keep in force, and 
even in many cases to increase.” 

And what a Pandora’s box of ills, so- 
cial, economic and political, has this 
triumph of the protection interests let 
loose upon us! President Taft would 
be laughed to scorn if he dared claim 
that the condition of the masses of the 
people of this Republic today is as satis- 
factory, hopeful and inspiring as Presi- 
dent Lincoln publicly declared it to be 
in the first year of his administration. 
The tramp, unknown to America before 
the war, and his concomitant, the 
multi-millionaire, are with us. We 
maintain a standing army of a million 
unemployed. Strikes and lockouts keep 
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the country in perpetual turmoil. Trusts 
and combines guarded by protective 
tariffs retain their strangle hold upon 
us. Protected manufacturers extort 
from American citizens, whose votes 
give. them protection, much higher 
prices than they ask from buyers in 
foreign lands. Fiitty years of the re- 
gime of protection have transformed the 
United States from being “pre-eminently 
the land of equality” into being as pre- 


’ eminently the land of inequality. Sixty 


years ago it had no monstrous private 
fortunes; today it has more colossal 
private fortunes than any other country 
in the world. One per cent. of its citi- 
zens control more of the general wealth 
than the remaining ninety-nine per cent. 
And the twenty-four directors of the 
tariff-fed Steel Trust control one- 
twelfth of the entire wealth of the coun- 
try. Nor has it escaped the moral and 
political decadence which such vastly 
unequal distribution of wealth necessar- 
ily brings in its train. And the gulf be- 
tween rich and poor threatens to grow 
fixed and impassable. 

From this country to which, in the 
forties and fifties, people from all lands 
swarmed to improve their condition, 
more than half a million of American 
citizens have within the last six years 
emigrated to Canada in search of homes, 
and the number increases every year. 
And this first recorded American emi- 
gration has taken place while the Ding- 
ley and Payne-Aldrich tariffs were in 
full force, and last year exceeded one 
hundred and ten tnousand. And in that 
same year the medical officer for the 
port of London reported that last year 
not a single vessel flying the American 
flag arrived in the Thames from foreign 
ports. This is thé country whose ton- 
nage in 1856 exceeded the tonnage of 
Hngland, according to Blaine. 
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REDFIELD’S BOOK. 


The New Industrial Day. By Hon. 
William C. Redfield. Century Company. 
Price: $1.25. 

Congressman Redfield has made some 
speeches on the tariff. He is a practi- 
cal business man, and a tariff benefi- 
ciary. Nevertheless he is a freetrader, 
and an officer of the American Free 
Trade League. Therefore, it is not to 


be wondered at that his speeches have - as 


clearly expounded several new points of 
view on the tariff question, and have 
been generally accepted as economic ref- 
erence books. These speeches have had 
wide circulation and have. given their 
author a country-wide reputation as an 
authority on the tariff. 

Now he has written a book about 
“that new profession, business,’ which 
Brandeis, Cook, and a few others have 
recently introduced to public attention. 
Those who have read his tariff speeches 
will find in his book many selected pas- 
sages from the best parts of his previ- 
ous writings. Those who have not had 
the privilege of reading him before, 
may now get the meat of his ideas in 
compact form. 

On the whole, the chief service that 
“The New Industrial Day” does to the 
world is to present to business men, in 
consistent inter-relation with all the 
other modern ideas of scientific develop- 
ment, the practical theory that Ameri- 
can wages are not a burden to the 
American manufacturer, and that the 
tariff hampers, rather than stimulates 
business growth. 

Add it to your Free Trade library, 
and lend it to your hard-headed, prac- 
tical business-men friends. 
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man Hoar. Published by the author 
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Publishing Company’s Key Number 
System. 
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Policy,” by Earl Brassey. Published by 
the Free Trade Union, London. Price, 
1 shilling. 

“Notes on the Fiscal Controversy,” by 
E. G. Bunker. Published by the Free 
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Although this issue of the BROAD- 
SIDE has been made ready for the 
press at the office which has been the 
headquarters of the League for the 
past six years, by the time it reaches 
most of our readers, we shall have 
moved to our new office at the address 
given. We hope the 
mark the beginning of a new and en- 
larged life for the cause of Free 
Trade and of the League which has 
worked for it so long and success- 
fully 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League was held at 
the Twentieth Century Club on the 
evening of June 9th, 1916. At the 
business session the Treasurer re- 
ported expenditures for the past year 
of $389.37 and a balance on hand of 
$447.94. A resolution was passed, ex- 
pressing the appreciation by the 
League of Mr. Harvey N. Shepard’s 
services for thirty years on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and as Presi- 


dent. New officers for the ensuing 
year were elected by unanimous 
vote, Their names will be found on 


another page of the BROADSIDE. 
Following the business session, the 
members and visitors present sat 
down to a dinner, at which Mr. Shep- 
ard presided. Speeches were made 
by the retiring President, by Mr. 
Putnam, the new President, and by 
Mr. E. N. Vallandigham of Chestnut 
Hill. These addresses are printed for 
the benefit of members not presents 
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Address of: Mr. Harvey N. 


| There is nothing like the conscious- 
ness of a good cause to dispel the 
gloom of outward strroundings; 
we can congratulate ourselves this 
evening that, notwithstanding the de- 


pressing influence of the weather, we 


find abundant content and peace here 
in the good cheer of our company. 

T have come to this meeting with 
some feelings of sadness, as it marks 
a period at the end of many years of 
active interest. Thirty years ago 
this League was organized at a meet- 
ing in Young’s Hotel in this city, then 
under the name of the New England 
Tariff Reform League, and Charles 
Francis Adams was its first president. 
I then was made a member of its 
Hxecutive Committee and have con- 
tinued such membership ever since, 
and part of the time I have served as 
chairman of the committee, and the 
‘last few years have been your presi- 
dent. For personal reasons,’ I have 
requested that my name be not. con- 
sidered again; and; while this evening 
will close my official connection. with 
the League, I trust that no one will 
suppose I for one moment have lost 
my interest or faith in our principles. 
From my college days I have been 
convinced of the soundness of these 


and | 


Retiring President 


principles, and observation and ex- 


tensive reading have confirmed these. 


convictions. 
It is true that in the immediate 
past the League has not been so act- 


“ive publicly as in its early years; ‘but 


this is because our principles meet 
now with more ready acceptance and 
there is not the need of the earnest 
effort of the beginning; and also in 
part because other questions have 
claimed public ‘attention. It is, not 
true, however, that there has been no 
work on the part offthe League. . Our 
correspondence and influence have 
been most continuous. It is due to 
the suggestion of two of your officers 
that the first International Free Trade 
Congress took place, and you have 
been represented both at that Con- 


- gress in London and in the congress 


held two years later in Antwerp. One 
of your members is on. the Inter- 
national Executive Committee which 
has in charge the future meetings. 
This war, among other things, has 
demonstrated the soundness of a rev- 
enue tariff system like that of Great 
Britain, 
and 


which has met, with success 


without change, the special 


claims made upon it, we a protec- 
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tion system like that of France, Italy, rear ne 
and Germany, has broken down en- 
Revenue continues to come a o 
into. the British Treasury from cus: 
toms taxes, while it has failed entire = 
“When re- ~ 


tirely. 


ly in the other countries. 


Sa ae 


adjustment is made at the close of — 


‘the war, one matter which must re — 


ceive serious consideration is hostile 


tariffs. 


The removal of these and the. 
establishment of free trade will do 


more than anything else, which I can — 


think of, for permanent peace, as it 


will obviate entirely the plea for the 


commercial necessity of colonies and ee 


dependent possessions. 


It is a great satisfaction to me in — 

* retiring from office that you. are tO.) Hee 
have as president for the ensuing = 
year so eminent a man as our guest 


of this everling, who from his early 
days as a soldier in the Civil War and 


through all the activities of a large . 


publishing house has never forgotten | 


that he also is a citizen of a great 


nation, and ever has been ready to’ — 
give time and attention to public du- cee 


ties. 
and it is an honor tothe. 


of men like Mr, Adams and Henry 
lL. Pierce as our president. 


- Freedom of Trade an Essential Factor in the Maintoannee of 


I had the opportunity of being 
present in June, 1851, at the opening 
in London of the first of the World’s 
Fairs or Expositions. I was but a 
boy at the time, but I have since read 
the account of the scheme of Prince 
Albert which took shape in the beau- 
tiful Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, 
and I have found myself interested in 
the ideals that in this scheme came 
into expression. Albert was a man 
of imagination, and he succeeded in 
imbuing with his own enthusiasm: the 
representative Englishmen whom he 
had brought together in this World’s 
Fair Committee. It was Albert’s 

| Note.—The speaker decided, in au- 
thorizing the “printing of this address 
for use as a document of the League, 
to omit certain statements in regard 
to issues or questions of the day 
concerning which there ‘was not like- 
ly to’ be unanimity of opinion among 
the members of the League. All such 
omissions are indicated by asterisks. ] 


the Peace of the World. 


Geo. Haven Putnam. 


thought, as set. forth in the original 
statement about the Exhibition- and 
as. later: confirmed in the address 
given at the opening of the Hyde 
Park Palace, that the fuller the 
knowledge of each other on the part 
of men of different communities and 
the closer their personal relations, 
the smaller would be the chances of 
friction and antagonism which had in 
the past so often resulted: in war. 
He pointed out that the govern- 
ments of the nations were coming 
increasingly under the control of. the 
peoples themselves: and he took the 
ground that when the peoples were 
managing their own national affairs, 


they would not be so foolish as to 


sacrifiee their resources and their 
lives in the waging of unnecessary 
wars. As the people came to under- 
stand international relations they 
would realize that it was more profit- 
able to sell goods to a neighbor than 
to kill him or to bring ruin upon him. 


Albert felt also that in. strengthen- 


ing the web of commercial and fiman- 
cial relations, in extending business” 


He was a pioneer in this cause, ee ae 
League 
that he now follows in the footsteps 


connections so that the men of one. 


community would have business in- 
terests mm another, 
necessity, be strong obstacles placed 
in the way of wars 


there would, of 


between suons) > 
communities. Albert was a student of | 


history, and he realized that in all — 


ages nations had been ready to fight 


for markets, but he contended (many 
years in advance of the teachings of 


Norman Angell to the same effect) — oe 


that the markets, or the profits from. . ; 


the markets cou'd, in the majority. of 
cases at least, have been secured 
even in ancient times, . 
fighting, and that 


under improved 


without the. _ 


business conditions there was no real _ 


requirement 
boundaries to become 
barriers. It was his hope that this 
Exhibition would come to be, as it 
did come to be, the first of a long 
series of similar World’s Fairs, and 
it is doubtless the case that these 
World’s Fairs have, brought to the 


for 


causing political 
commercial — 
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world the service that Albert had in — 


mind of a larger knowledge by peo- 
ples of each other and of better 
chanees for personal relations, for un- 
derstanding, for business connections 


and for, the development of national 


‘sympathies. Albert’s prophecy 
hopefulness in regard to the lessening 
ef wars, to be brought about through 
this widening of knowledge and 
strengthening of business relations, 
have apparently proved to be without 
sufficient foundation. We may ‘hold 
today, nevertheless, that Albert’s 
ideals were based upon sound prin- 
ciples, and that the _realization of 
these ideals has been delayed by cer- 
tain exceptional conditions of which 
Albert could not have had knowledge. 
It is true that the peoples of the 
' world will, in coming into the con- 
trol of their goyernments, put to one 
side many of the causes that have 
produced war. It must also come to 
be true that the peoples will rea ize 
how much gain there will be, not 
- only in moral satisfaction. but in bus- 
iness results through maintaining 
peace with each other and througn 
adjusting business relations so as to 
lessen and finally to destroy unneces- 
sary barriers. We may even hope 
that the present barbarous and inex- 
cusable European war may be. the 
last of the World’s wars. There is 
an understanding in the twentieth 
century which had not taken shape 
in earlier times that commercial in- 
tercourse is not conditioned .upon po- 
litical boundaries. It is only when 
boundaries become _ barriers’ that 
trade does depend upon the flag; and 
it is then that by means of force the 
barriers behind ‘the opposing flags 
are destroyed and trade makes its 
way. 

The relations of Germany with 
the British Empire constitute a great 
example, the largest example that thse 
world has known, of an enormous ex- 
tension of trade without protection 


or 


whatsoever from the flag represent-~ 


ing the nationality of the traders. 
Germany, which has complained | of 
being hampered by the “greedy self- 
ishness” of England in its opportun- 
ities for expansion, has been given 
practically the free range of the 
British Empire for the development 
of its commerce and for the distribi- 
tion‘ of its productions. ~ When the 
German complains that the “freedom 
of the seas” has been blocked by th- 
' navy of Great Britain, he forgets that 
under the protection of thet same 
navy, German commerce has, during 
the past fifty years, secured its enor- 
mous development. German traders 


a 
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have earried on their. business free 
from any special burdens, in open 
competition with English traders in 
Great Britain and in all parts of the 
British Empire. 
ments in South America give evi- 
dence that there has been no attempt 
to check the natural expansion and, 
enterprise of the race; Germany has 
carried on its dealings to advantage 
with its own people in South Ameri- 
ca as well as with the South Amey: 
icans themselves. and without hin- 
drance. German trade can be, and 
has been, made profitable in South 
America and elsewhere without the 
necessity of being covered by the flag 
of the Empire. ,$ ae 

The United States presents the 
largest example that the world has 
ever known of the advantages result- 
ing from freedom of trade among 
forty-eight communities’.possessing a 
large measure of political independ- 
ence, communities varying very great- 
ly in conditions of race, religion, and 
education, in the nature of their pro- 
ductions, in the methods of their 
trade, and in local interests and local 
prejudices. Americans at least ought 
now to be in a position to realize that 
the advantage of such unrestricted 
exchange is not confined to one party, 
but comes to both parties concerned. 
There is no grumbling on the part of 
citizens of “Massachusetts, or of the 
citizens of Louisiana because of the 
absence. of customs burdens on the 
shoes, from .Lynn sent to New Or- 
leans, or on the sugar of New Orleans 
which finds sale in Lynn. The wine- 
growers of California, in exchanging 
the products of their vineyards for 
the manufactures of Pennsylvania, 
find no ground for doubt as to the 
advantage both ways of such. ex- 
change. If Maine finds it convenient 
to deal direct with Massachusetts, 
and if, as would certainly be the 
case, a line of Custom Houses on the 
scate border, would bring at once to 
the citizens of both Maine and Mas- 


. sachusetts irritation and indignation, 


one would suppose that the men of 
Maine should be prepared to realize 
that the line of custom-houses on the 
north separating them from. their 
neighbors in New Brunswick presents 


an equally legitimate ground for an- 


noyauce. This line has been made to 
constitute, a barrier that is entirely 
unnecessary and that makes waste- 
ful interference with the development 
of business with their Canadian 
neighbors. 

The natural outlet to the markets 
of the world of the products of Mani- 
toba is by way of St. Paul and through 


The German settle- 


the territory of the States to the At- 
lantic, The diverting of this traffic, 
caused by the customs barriers, to 
transportation routes that are longer 
and more costly, brings needless ex- 
pense to the shippers and to the con- 
sumers and loss of opportunity for 
profit to the United States. The ad- 
vantage secured by the Canadian 
railroads in the greater receipts from 
freights makes a poor offset for the 
serious loss to the Dominion of Can- 
ada as a whole through the hamper- 
ing of the development of a great and 
fertile region. 


Protective systems carried to their 


logical conclusion are simply an ex- 


tension of a state of war. Such econ- 
omic war does not involve, at least 
directly, the slaying of the opponents 
or competitors, but it does from tims 
to time bring about the ruin. of these 
competitors. It constitutes not only 
a restriction, but an aggression upon 
the freedom of action of citizens on 
both sides of the boundary line. It 
is an interference with the privileges 
claimed by all independent citizens 
of the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Any restriction. 
placed upon freedom of action, which 
is an essential factor in the pursuit of 
happiness, must show. very good 
cause indeed for its continued exist- 
ence. Through direct business rela- 
tions and continued personal associa- 
tion, there results not only business 
advantage, but the larger service of 
development of character and of mu- 
tual confidence. . 


The New York Stock Exchange 
presents a distinctive example of 
transactions of great financial import- 
ance carried on between individuais 
without the formality of vouchers or 
documents. Transactions between 
dedlers, often competing dealers, 
which not infrequently, as terminated, 
involve heavy loss for one party or 
the other, are completed and are 
maintained as valid on the strength 
merely of the raising of a finger or a 
nod of the head. The practice of do- 
ing business with the least possible 
machinery or barrier has brought 
about in Wall Street, as in other fin- 
ancial centres, a confidence between 
individuals. The result of this con- 
fidenge has been an enormous saving 
in time, labor, and expense, while it 
has also produced a strengthening of 
the human relation. We may look 
forward to the possibility of bringing 
into existence and to assured devel- 
opment a similar confidence between 
independent communities living un- 
der distinet political control. * * * # 

It will assuredly be the case in the 


= 


future, as it has been the case in the 
past, ‘that’a large number of issues 
will arise from the strife for mar- 
kets. I believe that a necessary 
result of the attempt to maintain in 
organization such a League of Feder- 
ated States will be to bring the repre- 
sentative citizens of these states to 
a realization of the large part that 
has been played by the various pro- 
tective systems in creating such is- 
sues, and in giving rise to jealousies 
and frictions resulting finally in war. 

It ought to be possib'e to make 
clear to the leaders of public opinion 
in these states, leaders who will con- 
stitute the representatives in the 
World’s Council and in the World’s 
Court, that if free trade has been of 
advantage to such a federation as that 
of the United States and that of the 
German Empire, similar and greater 
advantages will accrue: when the tar- 
iff barriers are broken down betweeu 
the civilized states of the world work- 
ing together for the maintenance 
throughout the world of peace with 
JUSEICEN? oes. 

The term “international law 
would, I believe, express conditions 
more accurately if it were changed 
into international right or interna- 
tional rights. It .is the principles 
which may become authority, ex- 
pressed in the term jus, that deter- 
mine international relations and not 
the specific authority which is asso- 
ciated with the term lex. The de- 
struction of protective barriers, and 
the recognition by all governments 
of the principle that governmental 
authority should be exerted toward 
securing the fullest possible freedom 
of action, would render extremely 
difficult, and in fact, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, impossible, a monop- 
oly or corner in any of the products 
which are essential for the existence 
or the welfare:of humanity. 


The “cornering” of the world’s 
markets, at least in any of the neces- 
sities of life, would under such con- 
ditions be impracticable. The right 
of each individual throughout the 
world to use his abilities and his in- 
dustries for producing that which he 
can produce the most effectively, and 
for placing his product in the market 
where it will secure for him the 
largest return (and that is, of course, 
the market in which the product is 
most needed and renders the largest 
service) is the right that will secure 
recognition under a World’s Federe- 
tion based upon freedom of relations, 
freedom of trade. There will also be 
secured through this development of 
civilization, a lessening of the need- 
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less frictions of government. 
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business of government will remain 
that of maintaining peace, of securing 
justice between individuals, between 
communities, and between the larger 
organized communities known as 
states. 

We shall banish into the limbo of 
outworn absurdities the theory that 
the supervision or control of complex 
business conditions can wisely or 
safely be entrusted to legislators. We 
realize from the history of the United 
States that these legislators, having 
no direct knowledge of the conditions 
in question, are, of necessity, obliged 
to shape their law-making upon the 
request or demands of the men who 
have the direct knowledge, but whose 
interests are often opposed to the 
larger interests of the community 
which the legislator has himself 
Sworn to protect. 


In bringing about a general policy 
of free trade, and in destroying the 
reliance by business upon government 
co-operation, or government action, 
we free business on the one hand and 
legislators on the other from the de- 
moralizing influences which have re- 
sulted from the long series of Amer- 
ican tariffs. When business depends 
upon the result of an election, it be- 
comes needlessly speculative, and 
when legislators depend for _ their 
election upon the support of business 
interests, the attention and the con- 
science of the legislator are diverted 
from his legitimate responsibilities, 
from the duty that he has striven to 
fulfil. 


In the eighties, at a time when Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain was conducting 
his campaign for the reestablishment 
of a protective system in Great Brit- 
ain, I was invited by a Committee 
of the National Liberal Club of Lon- 
don to deliver an address on the 
results of protection in the United 
States. . The generation of English- 
men which had grown up since the 
“hungry forties’ and which had never 
had any direct personal experience 
with a protective system, were look- 
ing for “ammunition” in the way of 
arguments with which to withstand 
Mr. Chamberlain’s specious eloquence. 
I found in talking over the matter 
with these English Liberals that their 
attention had been restricted, \almost 
exclusively, to the condi- 
tions and results of a protective sys- 


economic 


tem. 


They had given no thought to the 
results of such a system in making 
business speculative and in confusing 
political action with business inter- 
ests and with business influences, 


The * 


_ terests come 


They knew little or nothing, about 
the demoralization resulting from a 
protective system. In my address, 
I gave an outhne history of our tariff 
from the year 1862, in which year 
under the immediate urgency of se- 
curing a great national income for 
maintaining the armies in the field, 
we shaped excise and tariff bills tax- 
ing everything in sight and called the 
result a system of taxation. I recalled 


-how taxes imposed hastily, without 


scientific investigation, and merely 
for the purpose of getting immediate 
moneys, were, after the war had 
passed and requirement for returns 
under this heading was no longer 
serious. permitted not only to re- 


main, but to be extended and ex- ; 


panded. 
I pointed out that a number of the 


import duties imposed in 1862 had . 


been defended on the ground that 
they were required to constitute an, 
offset to the internal taxes placed 
upon manufacturers and upon pro- 
duction generally. With the close of 
the war, the internal taxes, the five. 
rer cent. for instance, on manufactur- 
ing output, were promptly abolished, 
but the import duties that had been 
imposed to offset these were contin- 
ued and extended. There had grown. 
up back of these import duties an or- 
eanized power of manufacturing. in- 
terests which the unorganized inter- 
ests of the consuming public were 
not strong enough to oppose. ae 

I took the ground that the protec- 
tive system had lowered the standard — 
of national honor and lessened the 


consciousness of the citizen as to 
the dignity and honesty of na- 
tional action. The. citizen comes 


under such a system to think of 
the law-making in his national leg- 
islature as the result of a grab-bag. 
He gets into his mind a similar im- 


pression as to the international rela- — 


tions between the states of the world. 
He thinks of a reciprocity treaty as 


_ simply an opportunity for bargaining — 


in such manner as to overreach the 
other fellow. It is, of course, desir- 
able for the citizens of any state with 
great national and international re- 
sponsibilities to learn: to think im- 
perially; but it is very difficult to 
maintain any dignified . imperial 
thinking, or even any consistent im- 
perial policy, when local business in- 
into conflict with na- 
tional responsibilities. 

The members of this League are 
classed as Free Traders, but we are, 
I judge, in accord that if the power 
to shape the policy of the nation were 
placed in our hands, we should need 


me 


to give due consideration to the 
great interests that have grown up 
under the national protective sys- 
tem. The investments in these 
interests have been made 
mately and in accordance with the 
law of the land. Whatever action 
may be taken towards disassociating 
the government from business must 
be so shaped that it will minimize the 
loss to individuals and the loss that 
would also come upon the community 
as a whole, through the destruetion 
of protected industries. These indus- 
tries should be cautioned to put their 
houses in order. They must be ad- 
vised that they cannot be maintained 
indefinitely at the expense of the 
community. They must be told that 
they will face a gradual reduction in 
the tariff barrier back of which some 
of them have been built up. 

I do not believe there need be any 
practical difficulty in modifying our 
protective system towards free trade 
_ through the method of protection for 
revenue only. 


Great Britain is carrying on her 
fight in this world’s war, in the first 
place, for her own existence, and sec- 
ondly, for the fulfilment of her obli- 
gations to France and to Belgium; 
and if these obligations had not been 
met, if England had sat quiet while 
Belgium and France were being 
crushed, she could have looked for- 
ward to no continued independence 
for herself. Great Britain is fighting 
also, however, for the rights of men; 
for the protection of democracy 
against the. assaults of autocracy; 
for the maintenance of civilization. 

* * * * * 


In a commonwealth, it is right ana 


not force, which is the principle of ' 


‘unity in the state. When the nations 
of the world have thrown down the 
conception of the “divine state,” 
whose authority is not to be ques- 
tioned and whose will is expressed by 
a Frederick or a William, and have 
adopted the principles upon which 
are based free commonwealths like 
Great Britain and the United States, 
we shall have the foundations for a 
world-wide system of freedom of 
trade based upon mutual respect and 
clear understanding, and upon the 
conviction that the welfare of each 
conduces to the welfare of all and 
that injury to one constitutes an in- 
jury to all. 


-War, in closing the channels of 
commerce and of intércourse brings 
about what may be called an extreme 
application of protection. If a nation 
is to become wealthy by being thrown 
back upon its own ‘resources and by 
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legiti- | 


being prevented from securing from 


the outer world goods or material for 
producing goods, Germany ought at 
this time to be growing rich from so 
thorough an application of the pro- 
vective system. It need hardly be 
pointed out, however, that not only a 
warring nation like Germany, which 
is now practically shut in upon its 
own resources, but its antagonists, 
France and England, whose com- 
merce while by no means destroyed, 
has been hampered by war opera- 
tions, but even a neutral state like 
the United States, whose exports and 
imports have also been interfered 
with by war conditions, are all of 
them in a state of concern in regard 
to their trade and commerce. For the 
nation that is entirely shut in, there 
has been an absolute cancellation cf 
commerce and, from the want of the 
needed supplies, a closing also of 
many lines of production. For the 
nations like England, France, and the 
United States, whose supplies of 
needed materials have been _ inter- 
fered with, there has been in like 
manner a lessening of production in 
certain lines. The lessening of proa- 
duction and the interference with 
assured prosparity caused} by war 
barriers, are similar in kind, although 
often greater in degree, than the in- 
terference and the losses which are 
brought about by the equally un- 
necessary barriers of a protective 
system. Further, in war times the 
nation realizes the disadvantage 
of basing its income too largely 
upon protection duties. The im- 
portations cease, and the collections 
are no longer made at the Custem 
House; and at the very time when 
there is the largest need for expen- 
ditures, some new and necessarily 
hurried measures of securing revenue 
have to be adopted. ATI nations in- 
volved in the present war have, 
under the pressure of war’ require- 
ments, been reducing their tariffs and 
even with these reductions it has, of 
course, not proved practicable to se- 
cure what is needed for their trade 
or for their livelihood. The German 
manufacturer is now secure from 
“dumping,” the landowner has no 
longer to fear the competition of for- 
eign food stuffs, and thus dearer food 
for the poor and a great scarcity of 
the necessities of life are assured for 
the German people. Yet the Protec- 
tionists of Germany show no grati- 


tude! On the contrary, a wail of in- 
dignant protest arises alike from 
Junker and Manufacturer. 


Germany has also done something 
to ‘give to Great Britain the results 


speaking by “divine rights,” 


* pursue in common. 
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of a protective system. Her floating 
mines and submarines have limited 
the supply of tonnage and have 
raised the rates of insurance. This 
enables Englishmen to realize by 
actual experience what would have 
been the effect on supply and on 
prices if the proposals of Chamber- 
lain’s tariff reformers had become 
law. And yet the people are not 
thankful, and the rise in the cost of 
living has brought great dissatisfac- 
tion in Great Britain. It is not prob- 
able, when the war has come to an 
end, that the Englishmen who have 
thus tasted some portion of the re- 
sults (we will not call these results 
benefits) of protection, will be likely 
to ask their government to inflict 
upon them in peace what their enemy 
has been endeavoring to bring about 
by measures of war. 


The society of a commonwealth 
rests upon law, and this law repre- 
sents the judgment not of a ruler 
but of 
responsible citizens. The citizens 
are expected to obey the law not be- 
cause behind the law stands the po- 
liceman, but because they recognize 
that it is their duty and their advant- 
age so to do. The fundamental quar- 
rel of the free man with Prussianism 
is that it destroys freedom of con- , 
science.. Luther said that the justi- 
fication of liberty was that man 
could truly serve God and his neigh- 
bor only if he were free to choose 
the means. A commonwealth can 
survive only if the sense of justice 
and the spirit of service are high 
among its citizens. To the Prussian, 
the world is an arena of conflict in 
which states and nations. struggle 
endlessly to assert themselves;—the 
weak for liberty to exist as independ- 
ent states, the strong for dominion. 
The life of a state is, therefore, nec- 
essarily a continuous war. It may be 
a suppressed war, for war as Clause- 
witz says, is only a continuation of 
policy, but it is always war. 

* * * * * 


freedom the 
world is not an arena of conflict, but 
a family of nations, often perhaps 
selfish and quarrelsome but still in- 
dissolubly united by a common hu- 
manity and by having common ends 
which they can only successfully 
Here is a direct 
issue between two conceptions for 
the organization of mankind. It is 
my contention that the principles 
and the practice of the protective 
system belong logically with the Prus- 
sian theory that a nation can pros- 
per only through the destruction or 
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the weakening of its neighbor. The 
‘aggression upon such neighbor can 
be carried on either by economic or 
by military measures but according to 
the Prussian, aggression there must 
be. I hold, therefore, that when the 
time comes, at the conclusion of this 
war, for a readjustment between na- 
tions, and those who are believers 
in the possibility of a World's Fed- 
eration come together to adjust the 
foundations for such a, Federation, it 
will be essential to make a strong 
fight for the breaking down of the 
barriers belnging to a _ protective 
system. In this fight Great Britain 
will naturally be-the leader. She is 
the one great state which for seventy 
years has consistently pursued a pol- 
icy of a fair field and no favor. The 
citizens of the British Empire have 
had to fight, so to speak, for their 
lives against the competition § of 
Germans and Americans for the mar- 
kets not only of the world, but of 
the British Empire itself. It is the 
belief of the rulers and of the people 
back of the rulers, who have main- 
tained for Great Britain this system 
of freedom of trade, that not only 
does such system fit in, as no pro- 
tective: system can fit in, with the 
higher ideals of civilization, but that 
it works on the whole to the decided 
advantage of the Britons themselves. 


Address Delivered by E. N. Vallandigham at Annual 


We members of The American lree 
‘rade League must do what may be 
in our power in the years to come 
1o pring our te.low-ciuzens in. this 
kepubhe to a realization thac. this 
shou.d be our pol.cy a:so. We must 
re-emphasize the truism that we 
have secured large advantages by 
tree tfaawe among our own forty-eight 
communities. We must also hold to 
the view that with American invent- 
iveness, energy, and enterprise, we 
only want equal opportunity to se- 
cure our full share of the returns 
frem the markets of the world. We 
must be ready to. sacrifice.the c.asses 
of production which cannot be car- 


ried on so effectively in America as — 


elsewhere. We should maintain the 
contention .that American labor and 
American capital must be employed 
in such way as to bring the largest 
results for the whole community. 
In fact, I hoid, and you hoid with 
me, that while we shall be working 
for the net. advantage,—ior the more 
selfish purposes if you will,—of our 
hundred millions of Americans, we 
shall have the further satisfaction 
that we- shall be making a contribu- 
tion to the principles of civilization, 
that will 


secure and to maintain the peace of 


to the measures help to 


the world. 


Meeting of the Free Trade League, 1916. 


Why Free Trade Lags. 


Mr. -Chairman, and members and 
guests of the American Free Trade 
League: Since I cannot claim a place 
in that distinguished company of 100,- 
000 living orators, who speak in Bos- 
ton night and day without ceasing. | 
shall crave the privilege of reading a 
few words from MS, and without. pre- 
tence of oratorical grace. 

Many years ago, when Congress 
somewhat ironically charged Robert 
P. Porter with the task of helping to 
show us how to reduce the redundan- 
cies of the Civil War tariff, we all 
talked: much about taxation, and inci- 
dentally gave vent to a vast deal of 
unwisdom,. With characteristic youth- 
ful assurance I then ventured to tell 
a distinguished lawyer of Wilmington, 
Delaware—a man later to hold a high 
place in the councils of the Nation 


and eventually to serve with great - 


credit on the Federal bench, that I 
believed in tariff reform,—but not in 
free trade. “And why shouldn’t trade 
be free?” was his quiet reply. Free- 


dom of trade, he implied, should be 


-as much a matter of course as free- 


dom of speech, of the press, of the 
person. Such has long been the doc- 
trine of political economists, save, | 
believe, of an eccentric few in Penn- 
sylvania, where another kind of free- 
dom, academic, is somewhat strictly 
limited by the social and financial in- 
terests of university trustees. All tha 
arguments, indeed, are on the side of 
free trade, but a vast deal of legisla- 
tion remains on the side of protec: 
tion. : 

About a century ago, we, with some- 
thing like unanimity, conferred upon 
our infant industries a considerable 
degree of protection against the in- 
coming products of Hurope, then, as 
soon now, we hope, emerging from 
a monstrous war. Up to 1816 most of 
us’ were practical free traders, and 
the protection granted at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars was frankly in- 
tended not to protect American labor 
from the pauper labor of Kurope, but 


| 
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to give American capital control of. 
Solicitude for — 


the home market. 
American labor was a happy after- 
thought of the protectionists. 


legislation expected that the protec- 


tion thus: conferred would shortly be 
withdrawn. It never has been with. 
drawn, and for most of the century 
it has’ beens cm 
pretty steadily increased uopn many 
articles, while there has never been 
a year of that whole period when 
some party was not clamoring for the 
of the 


that has since elapsed 


continuation and extension 
system. Furthermore, “the taritt 
of abominations,”’ enacted 


saved from 


compromise which 
Andrew Jackson’s hands 


Every- q bi me 
body, except perhaps the beneficiaries 
of that first specifically protectionist — 


‘y 


ee 
about twenty years after we em- 
barked upon this vicious policy, was 
wholesome pruning in ~~ 
1838, and the misnamed “American — — 
system” prolonged, by a disreputable 
in’ (effect) died ase 
itching 46.47) 7-0 
castigate rebellious South Carolina. I~ - 
verily believe, also, that the perpetu- 
ation of the tariff system at that time = 
joined with slavery to isolate the 
South from growing national sympa- 


thies, and to do what slavery alone 


perhaps could not have done, that is, 


in less than a generation, to supple- — 

ment the. abortive folly of nullificea- — 
tion with the criminal madness of se- 
cession. _We did not learn our lesson : ares 
then, and apparently have not learned ae 
it yet, for men not only in the Repub- 


lican party, but even some in the  - 


Democratic party are now proposing 
that we repeat our fatal mistake of 


policy committed after the Napoleonic = 


wars. The Democratic time-servers 


are saying that we must protect that 
new infant industry, dye-making, and. he 
European manufact- 


must prevent 
urers from “dumping” cheap goods 
upon our markets. 


lack of dyes because of a war in Hu- 


rope, and it may be another century 
before any such embarrassment oc = 
curs again. Meanwhile we are asked . 
to increase artificially the cost of dyes ~ 

to American textile manufacturers, so 


that they shall be hampered in sell- 
ing their goods abroad, and shall fiud 


excuse for asking a higher protective = 
duty against foreign competition in ~ 

the home market. The proposed high- 
ly protective tariff upon dyes means 


this and nothing else. The American 
consumer is expected to reimburse 
the American textile manufacturer for 


the increased cost of his dyes, and for 


his loss of the foreign market. 


Our folly of a century has been 


zealously imitated for much of the 


period by a large part of Europe. Our. 


Once in a -cen- 
tury we have been enibarrassed from 
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_ prosperity in spite of ‘the. protective 
tariff has been, held up by selfish in- 
terests across the Atlantic as an in- 
stance of prosperity because of - pro- 
tection. Bismarck, far more miltitar- 
ist than economist, found his new em- 
pire a land of low revenue tariffs, and 
made it the peculiar home of high 
‘protection. France, Itaiy, Austria- 
Hungary, and the smaller states of 


the Continent now live behind taritt. 


barriers to the vexing of trade, the 
nourishing of international suspicion, 
jealousy and enmity, and to the cruei 


injury of their industrial masses, Al. 


the while, however, the political econ- 
omists have remained nearly unani- 
‘mous for free-trade, and for most ot 
the time Great Britain under that sys- 
tem has had greater general prosper- 
ity and a higher wage scale ‘than her 
Continental neighbors. Why is. ali 
this? Why does free trade lag? 

Six considerations seem to account 
mainly for this divergence of theory 
and practice: (1) A tariff upon im- 
ports seems “the easiest .way” o: 
raising revenue. (2) Since every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, 
it is easy to create and to maintain a 
system that enriches the few at the 
expense of the many, to transform a 
revenue tariff .with incidental pro- 
tection into a protective tariff with 
incidental revenue. (3): Even the un- 
protected business man is apt to pre- 
fer undisturbed conditions to the im- 
provement promised by the tariff re 
former and the free trader. (4) Work- 
ingmen, whether protected or unpro- 
tected, are also timid at the prospeci 
of change. (5) The Democratic. par- 
ty, as the only great political organi- 
zation with a somewhat consistent 
record of opposition to high protec- 
_ tion, has too often given aid and com- 
fort to the protectionists, not only by 
yielding in the matter of tariff sched- 
ules, but also by actually accepting 
the arguments and implications of the 
enemy. (6) Finally, the avowed and 
uncompromising free traders have 
otten, been arrogant and tactless in 
presenting their case, and have thus 
offended some whom they might have 
convinced. Other influences 
worked for protection, but these, 1 
think are those of greatest impor- 
tance. 

A tariff at the gates of import is 
held to be the easiest way of raising 
revenue, just because it is an indirect 
tax obscurely felt by those who pay. 
Othello, who was a sensitive person, 
said he didn’t mind being robbed so 
long as he didn’t find it out. So it is 
with most of us as to the tariff; and 
nobody catches the thief in the act 
except homecoming travellers, while 


have - 


-Shakespeare, to 


some of those can beat. him at his 
own game. .When the Democratic 
party in those two glorious. years, 
id88 and 1892, was boldly caliing the 
beneticiaries of the protective tari 
“robber barons,” the figure of speech 
was romantic, but misleading. Pro- 
tection has no such heroic aspect as 
that of the mediaeval barons on the 
hnoine; it lacks even the boldly ad- 
venturous character of the modera 
footpad; its semblance is rather that 
ot the pickpocket or the sneak thief. 


lt robs us while we sleep, and mos. * 


of us never awake to consciousness 
ot our loss. RA 

jould we have the. daily visual 
evidence of the vast sums taken by 
the ‘privy .paw” of the protective 
tariff, taken in most inequitable pro- 
portion from those least. able to pay, 
an overwhelming majority of our 100,- 
000,000 would speedily become con- 
tirmed free traders. The Oriental ty- 
rant who wished that mankind had 
but one neck that he might enjoy the 
‘spectacle of a wholesale beheading, 
would have admired the system o1 
levying customs dues at the great 
ports of entry as a clever adaptation 
ot his murderous idea to the matter 
of taxation. Indeed the very name 
tariff, which. has been pleasantly de- 
rived, perhaps by the friends of the 
system, from the “Arabic, meaning “‘in- 
formation” (misinformation, one in- 
clines to amend) persistently smacks 
rather of the Tarifian pirates, who 
levied predatory toll upon the trade 
of the Western Mediterranean, a tol 
now taken by civilized governments 
and with no better title in so far as 
it enables favored industries to levy 
upon whole helpless nations. We sez 
not the face of the tax gatherer, bu: 
he stands at the outer gate, taxing all 
that enters, and for every dollar that 
he levies on articles the like of wh:ca 
we produce at home, the home manu- 
facturer is empowered to levy no cne 
knows how many more. The thing is 
as easy aS lying, and just as immoral, 


but governments will be slow to give 


up so insidious an engine of oppres 
sion. Furthermore, some who reccg- 
nize the injustice of the protective 
system, and the difficulty of framin: 
a revenue tariff that shall not involve 
incidental protection, profess their 
inability to imagine a better method 
of raising revenue. Ag a radical and 
uncompromising free trader I can 
hardly imagine a worse. The way to 
reform the ‘tariff is, in the phrase of 
“reform it  alto- 
gether,” to rid our ports of custom 
houses as we rid our channels of 
sandbars, and raise our revenue sole- 
ly by direct taxation,—to speak plain- 


N 


ly, by a single tax on land values. 
Under such a system and only such, 
we should have genuine free trade, 
though I know that many free traders 
balk at so radical a doctrine. 

What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. We each lose some- 
thing by the protective tariff, but 
most of us do not realize that we are 
thus robbed, though we see the few 
beneficiaries: of the tariff rolling in 
wealth from the loot of a nation. Thus 
hugely subsidized, the protected in- - 
terestS own members of Congress, 
employ hired mouths and purchased 
pens to juggle statistics, misrepre- 
sent facts, pervert arguments, vilify 
free traders, and darken council, to 
terrorize workingmen, and alarm 
capital -whenever~ public sentiment 
seems waking up to the monstrous 
character .of the toll levied upon us 
in the name of protection. Imagine a 
state of something more than 10,000 
inhabitants in which 100 men have 
the hope of profiting in the aggregate 
$100,000 a year by legislation urged 
as a great public benefit, while the re- 
maining 10,000 will be forced to con- 
tribute the $100,000 to their few fel- 
low citizens by means so insidious 
that nobody can be quite sure how 
much he loses, and many will be per- 
suaded that they lose nothing. It ‘is 
easy to see how hard the few awake 
to the wrong would find it to prevent 
such legislation or to bring about a 
public sentiment for the repeal of the 
unjust law. The voices of the 100 
beneficiaries, and their hired mouths 
would drown for long years perhaps 
the outcry of the reformers, and the 
longer the wrong persisted the hard- 
er would it be to correct the evil. 
Multiply the terms of this proposition 
by 10,000, and you approximate, 
roughly indeed, the condition per- 
petuated in this country by the pro- 
tective tariff, except that you exag: 
gerate the number of its beneficiaries, 
and probably minimize the amount of 
their benefits. Is it surprising that 
free trade lags when the conditions 
of the contest with the protectionists 
are so unequal? Is it surprising 
that out of the slight incidental pro- 
tection granted by our. earliest tariff 
has grown the monstrous thing that 
we have endured for more than fifty 
years? 

Business men hate and fear 
ehange; having adjusted themselves 
to the burdens of protection they dis- 
like the prospect of a new adjust- 
ment. Early in the canvass of 1912 
an able and reputable business man 
ef Boston, in discussing the issues of 
the time, owned that he gained noth- 
ing by the protective tariff, and 
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‘might profit directly by a general re- 
duction of duties, but for all that he 
intended. to vote against’ the Demo- 
cratic candidate lest any tinkering 
with the tariff disturb business condi- 
tions, and such disturbance react un- 
favorably upon his business. I shall 
not criticise this attitude, and shall 
charitably assume that were any ot 
us tempted we might yield to like 
considerations. Plainly, however, the 
business world needs to be educatel 
up to a higher standard of political 
morals. A youth recently out of Har- 
yard said not long since that he leit 
college a free trader, and begau 
preaching free trade to all he met, 
until one business man after another 
bluntly told him that if he would get 
on he must drop such notions. He 
now regards free trade as a utopian 
dream unworthy the consideration of 
a practical business man. It is good 
to know that Harvard still suckles its 
babes upon the sincere milk of the 
economic word, but a pity that it so 
soon sours upon their stomachs. 

If the business man, protected or 
unprotected, when times are what he 
calls good, is apt to play for safety 
when the tariff question comes before 
him at the polls, so too are many 
others, Business men, voters with 
good coats on their backs, do not car- 
ry elections, and the protective tarilt 
persists largely because the working- 
man, often even the utterly unpro- 
tected workingman, also plays fo’ 
safety. Insolent and mendacious ora- 
tors breathe’ forth threatenings and 
slaughter in all the mill towns when 
the sacred tariff is even mi.dly: men- 
aced, and thousands of men with only 
their week’s pay between their fami- 
lies and hunger are driven from a 
calm: consideration of the question at 
issue. A hint as to how the working- 
man should vote used to be slipped 
into the pay envelope shortly before 
election. More effective and safer is 
the voice of the protectionist orator, 
perhaps the friend ‘and guest of tHe 
employer, full of insolent untruth, and 
of dire prophecies intended to reach 
and terrify the workingman like a 
personal warning of dismissal from 
his bench or loom. 


Although the Democratic party 
found courage once shortly before 
the Civil War to speak of free 


trade as a hope of the near fu- 
ture, and about a quarter of a century 
ago in another official utterance, de- 
nounced a tariff for protection as un- 
constitutional, the Democrats have 
too often accepted as: valid, at least 
by implication, some of the most in- 
solent sophisms put forth by the pro- 
tectionists. For many years, indeed, 
a greatly distinguished Democratic 


leader was kept in Congress by the 
suffrance if not directly by the suf- 
frages of the Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans, because as a brilliant Democrat- 
ic advocate of their contention he was 
far more useful to their cause than a 
Republican could have been. Not 
even the process of destructive distil- 
lation could bring to light any essen- 
tial difference upon the tariff question 
between a Republican of Massachu- 
setts and some of the Democrats that 
Louisiana has sent to Congress, ex- 
cept indeed as to the articles to be 
cared for in the scheduies. 
the worst blunder that the Democratic 
party as a whole has made in the 
treatment of the tariff question has 
been the acceptance at times of the 
Republican pretence that the purpose 
of protection is to make up for the 
difference in the labor cost of manu- 
factured articles at home and abroad. 
As you all know,) it has been again 
and again demonstrated as to many 
articles that the actual labor cost 
in a given quantity of product is 
lower here: than in Europe, -though 
the weekly wages of the American 
worker are far higher than those of 
the Frenchman, German, or English- 
man engaged in the same industry. 
Again the Democrats have lacked tae 
courage to meet this wage-equaliza- 
tion pretence by the absolutely unan- 
swerable reply, that if protected em- 
ployers do pass on to workingmen any 
part of the excessive profits resulting 
from possession of the home market, 
such excess of profits must come cut 
of consumers, and these are for the 
most part merely other ‘American 
workingmen who are forced to pay 
more than the world’s market price 
for necessities consumed by them- 
selves and their families. Perhaps 
the most’ disquieting aspect of the 
proposal to create a nonpartisan tar- 
iff commission, is the seeming impli- 
cation that the protective tariff is a 
thing to be tolerated and made per- 
manent, a burden to be agreed upon 
by such abhorrent compromise _be- 
tween commissioners of various econ- 
omic opinions as may be arrived at 
through heaven knows what consid- 
erations toujching the needs of this or 
that hoary infant industry which has 
not been able after fifty years of gov- 
ernmental favor to seize and keep the 
whole. home market. Shall the apolo- 
gists of such a compromise with le- 
galized wrong c'ose our mouth with 
the historic phrase, “It is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts us’? The 
only consideration to make _ the 


_ thought of a tariff commission toler- 


able would be the hope of having 
upon it at least one uncompromising 
free trader of high ability and nation- 


Perhaps - 


al repute, who could be trusted to 
give no quarter to the enemy, to lend 
no ear to his sophistries, and to con- 
template cheerfully the early end of 
his official tenure with the total abo- 
lition of the tariff, 


Perhaps you are thinking that much — 
of what you have thus far heard il- 
lustrates what I have indicated as the 
sixth reason why free trade lags, 
namely, the arrogant and _ tactless 
fashion in which free traders some- 
times present their cause. My apol- 
ogy for plain speaking however, is 
first, that since I find “free trader” a 
term of reproach in Boston, I never 
lose the opportunity to proclaim my 
faith in unmistakable words, and 
second, that “here tonight I am in the 
house of my friends. If any protec- 
tionist is among us, I beg his pardon 
for aught that may seem harsh or un- 
charitable in what I have said. It is 
hard to understand how any honest, 
intelligent, disinterested person cah 
examine the question and remain a — 
protectionist, but since we all know — 
such protectionists, we must ac- 
cept the fact and try to be polite. 
We free traders, however, often 
speak the truth with a frankness 
more creditable to our sincerity than 
to our manners. We have not yet 
learned to strike with a smiling face, 
and we sometimes use the bludgeon 
when the rapier were a more effect- 
ive weapon. It is a dangerous thing 
to be sure that one is right, and re- 
formers have done much to make re- 
form unpopular. It is hard to an- 
swer patiently for the seven times 
seventieth time the garbled statistics 


and manifest nonsequiturs of the pro: 


tectionists, but a politely humorous 
reply is often better for the cause of 
truth than the blunt little word of 
three letters. 
through no fault of mine, sits in Con- 
gress from my district, declared in a 
speech not long since that every dol- 
lar’s worth of goods imported from - 
abroad took a dollar from the pocekt 
of an American workingman. My let- 
ter to him upon this point was not, 
I fear, in accordance with the spirit 
of forbearance I am just now urging 
upon you. He replied with garden 
seeds in franked packages, which may 
be taken perhaps as the approved 
congressional. equivalent of turning — 
the other cheek. Had I been strictly 
polite, possibly he would have franked 
me a.lawn-mower. Chesterfield’s ad- 
vice of suaviter in modo and fortiter 
in re applies to free traders as to oth- 
er reformers. When a man feels sure 
of his partnership with the Almighty, 
there is grave danger of damage to 


the temper of the junior partner. 
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Annual Meeting, 1915 


Since no BROADSIDE -has_ been 
published in the past three years, we 
are sure our readers will be giad to 
have a brief. report of the Annual 
Meeting of the League which took 
place at the Twentieth Century Club, 
Boston, on the evening of June 14th, 
1915. In the unavoidable absence of 
the president, Mr. Shepard, Mr. Wil- 
liam’ Lloyd Garrison presided. The 
guest of the evening was Mr. Louis 
F. Post, Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor, and editor from 1898 to 1913 of 
THE PUBLIC: of ‘Chicago. -Mr.. Post 
‘made a very able and interesting ad- 
dress, but unfortunately it was en- 
tirely extemporaneous, -and_ there 
was no stenographer present. How- 
ever, Mr. Garrison’s introductory re- 
marks are sure to interest our read- 
ers and partially compensate for in- 
abiity to reproduce Mr. Post’s. 


Introductory Remarks at Annual Din- 
ner, June 14th, 1915. 


William L. Garrison, Jr. 


The tariff issue is S:umbering as 
quietly as Aetna in its most somno- 
lént moods. The word “tariff” has 
almost disappeared from our language 
during the last six months, and has 
temporarily ceased to be a debatable 
issue because the Great War has op- 
erated to protect home manufacturers 
against imports beyond their fondest 
dreams. On the other hand, exports 
have been stimulated to a point un- 
heard of in the past; so that the ‘so- 
ealled trade balance for six months 
is reported to be about one _ billion 
dollars in favor of this country, of 
which amount five hundred millions 
is stated to be net gain. 

None the less, there issue occasion- 
ally from the press the fam‘liar del- 
-phic utterance to the effect that the 
domestic manufacturers are being 
ruined by the low tariff schedule of 
the Wilson administration. This 
merely represents the skirmish line 
of the Home Market forces, touched 
with new and palpitating hopes of a 
Republican success in 1916. 

As a mater of fact, no logical de- 
ductions can yet be made regarding 
the real and permanent effect on in- 
dustry of the Underwood tapiff law. 
When peace is actually restored and 
trade resumes something of its nor- 
mal course, it will be time enough to 
weigh the evidence and attempt to 
render the verdict. 

Turning from the economic side of 
this matter, let me present briefly 
the larger social argument. The 


‘peace cause is the most 


world-wide significance of the free 
trade movement today lies in the fact 
that the history of the causes of the 
Great War demonstrates beyond 
peradventure that freedom of trade 
is a condition precedent to peace and 
international co-operation. The logi- 
cal development of the policy of pro- 
tection leads to the attempted indus- 
trial upbuilding on the part of each 
nation, at the expense of every oOiher 
nation. It inevitably generates trade 
hatreds and jealousies, and insures 
periodic appeals to the arbitrament 
of war. 

One of my older business friends 
is a sincere and high-minded man, 
who is a devoted advocate of peace. 
At the same time, he is a genuine 
and convinced believer in the virtues 
of a high tariff. As he has had oc- 
casion to review the evidence in re- 
lation to the causes of the European 
War, he has come to realize that it 
is largely a trade war, a struggle for 
the mastery not only of Asiatic mar- 
kets, but avowedly for the markets 
of the world. He has come to see 
that without freedom of trade, such 
conflicts are inevitable, and that tar- 
iff barriers not only menace peace 
but invite confiict. As a res.‘t of his 
observation and reflection. he recent- 
ly made the statement that as a 
“peace” man he had come _ to the 
point where he should have to ad- 
just his life-long position on the tar- 
iff issue. 

This direct relationship to the 
important 
phase of the free trade ‘movement 
today. If we are to have anything 
resembling a brotherhood of nations, 
with international co-operation, the 
first diplomatic step may be a treaty, 
but the first practical step must be 
the breaking down of tariff barriers. 
This applies not only to Europe, but 
with almost equal force to this coun- 
try. For, just as Europe faces the 
political combination of the interests 
of special privilege and _ tax-eating 
militarism, so we have come to a 
cross-road where the public clamor 
for an enlarged army and navy may 
bring into being a tremendous and 
all-powerful national lobby, which 


_ will combine with the high tariff lob- 


by to write the statute law of the na- 
tion, and load upon the backs of the 
producing masses an increasing bur- 
den of debt and governmental extrav- 
agance. ; 

Not only is there this positive dan- 
ger; but there is the negative danger 
in the development of further injury 


and Opposition to democratic ideals. 
A big army and navy means a more 
highly centralized government and 
a more highly developed bureaucracy. 
A period of military excitement must 
inevitably postpone those great do- 
mestic reforms which are essential 
to the maintenance of free govern- 
ment and to the successful working 
out of our great democratic experi- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
the business of the true believer to 
preach the true doctrine, and we have 
invited a guest here tonight who un- 
derstands that doctrine and knows 
how to preach it. Some men are ad- 
mired for their abilities, and some 
are loved for their persona! qualities. 
Our speaker tonight is both admired 
and beloved from ocean to ocean. 
His life of service is a constant cause 
of rejoicing, for what he does is done 
with wisdom, strength and sympa- 
thy. As Editor of The Pub'ic, he has 
long since established his place as 
one of the wise commentators on 
modern history; as a servant of tke 
Government, his work is an example 
of unselfish and enthusiastic endeay- 
or. Ag 

With apologies to President Emeri- 
tus Eliot of Harvard University, I am 
going to confer on Louis F. Post an 
honorary degree of Doctor of .Self- 
Government at this Commencement 
Dinner of the American Free Trade 
League, in the following terms: 
EDITOR, LEARNED IN THE LAW, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
LUCID THINKER: PENETRATING ' 
PHILOSOPHER, 
UNSELFISH CITIZEN 
EVANGELIST OF SOCIAL JUSTIGE 
TEACHER OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 
OPTIMIST 


Let it be remembered that nations 
do not trade. Neither 
France, nor England ever. sends 
goods to this country; nor does this 
country send goods to them. Indi- 
vidual Germans, however and French- 
men and Englishmen send goods to 
Americans; and Americans send 
goods to them. Each has had a pur- 
pose in sending and receiving goods, 
That purpose is profit. Unless the 
person sending the goods _ believed 
he was. better off for the act he 
would not do it. The same is true 
of those who receive goods from 
abroad; unless they believe them- 
selves better off they will not import 
them. Hence it comes about that the 
exchange of goods profits both par- 
ties to the deal. As no man surren- 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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Letters From Members 


It is time for the American Free 
Trade League to wake up and pray: 


“Now I wake me up to work; 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk.” 


Our enemies are perniciously ac- | 


tive in promulgating the fallacy that 
the United States must not be a 
dumping ground for Huropean goods 
after the war. If this doctrine is 
aecepted, as it. seems likely to be 
unless counteracted by the League, 
all that the country has saimed dur- 
ing the last two years will be iosi. 
Our industries are producing» as 
never before, and the markets of the 


world must be kept open to them. 
tne balance of trade in our favor 


during the last two years has been 
over three and oné-quarter billions 
of dollars; we have loaned more 
than a billian dollars more, and be- 
fore the war is ended, these stupen- 
dous figures bid fair to be doubled. 
Under these circumstances, if cheap 
goods made in Hurope are, excluded 
from this country, what are we to 
take in payment for our own goods 
now being produced in quantities 
far exceeding the demands of our 
home market? 


If we exclude these goods from, Hu- 
rope, they will be sold in other coun- 
tries and our merchants and manu- 
facturers will have to meet this com- 
petition or our production will have 
to be curtailed. This,means that our 
thriving foreign trade will disappear 
more rapidly than it has grown up, 
or that if we exclude the cheap goods 
from Europe and go after other for- 
eign trade, we will help to raise the 
cost of living in cur own country and 
at the same time help to lower it in 
other countries. Could anything be 
more foolish? 

The United States being no longer 
a‘debtor but a creditor nation is now 
not only in a position to profit by 
free trade, but she is also in the po- 
sition that if she goes back to the 
so-called Policy. of Protection, she 
will ruin her foreign trade. The Eu- 
ropean nations already owe us more 
money than they can repay without 
impoverishing themse.ves. We can 
continue to do business with them 
only by taking their goods. 

Is it not true then that the Ameri- 
can Free, Trade League should he- 


stir itself and send its battle ery 
echoing from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco? 


RALPH W. BARTLETT. 


FREE TRADE ROUTES 


While I am not optimistic enough 
to believe that free trade is attain- 
able during our life time, I do believe 
that the time is ripe for a step in the 


direction of attaining .free trade 
\ 


routes. If this result is attained it 


will bring us measurably nearer the 


hoped-for condition of free trade; 


and because of this relation of the 
two propositions, I take the liberty of 
laying the subject before you. 

Most of the wars of modern time 


have grown out of trade rivalries. 
Each nation asks the right to trade 
freely in all markets, but-the most 
of them insist that while having this 
right they also have the right to ex- 
clude all others from the privilege of 
trading freely with them; and each 
claims the right to control particular 
advantageous trade routes. Great 
Britain with its guns on Gibraltar, 
controls the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean; by the control it has exer- 
cised over Turkey it has to a great 
degree controlled’ the Dardanelles; 
and by its ownership of shares in the 
Suez canal it and France control tha 
important water way. By forcibly 
annexing Schleswig-Holstein Ger- 
many made it possible for her to 
construct the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 
and make it a private route for her 
advantage. We have dug the Pana- 


ta Canal and hold it as our special 


property and have made it impossible 
for any other nation to duplicate it. 
All of these great trade routes are 
fortified so that they may at: any 
time be closed against the commerce 
of the world at the option of the na- 
tion owning or controlling them. And 
like the rest, we are feverishly add- 
ing to the fortifications of our own 
canal and trying to purchase addi- 
tional territory on which to build 
more forts. 


But between friendly nations such 
preparations for war are as unnec- 
essary as we have proved them to be 
on our northern border and for our 
canals at the Sault. And there is 
no greater reason for fortifying the 
Panama Canal than the Sault canals. 
In my opinion, the most effective 
step which could be taken at this 
time for the promotion of a world 
peace would be the proposal by our 
government to make the Panama 
canal an unfertified free waterway 
under the control and administration 


of an international tribunal or com- 
mission. And we could well afford 
to make this contribution - to the 
cause of future peace if this result 
would be made less difficult through 
our making the contribution, 


In my opinion the most difficult de- 
tail to be settled after the end of the 
present war has come is the dispo- 
sition to be made ‘of the Kaiser Wil- — 
helm Canal, While it remains in 
German control a long continued 
peace is not to be thought of, and no 
material reduction of armaments can 
safely be made. Against its loss 
Germany will fight to the last unless 
some mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment can be made for interna‘ional- 
izing it in common with other water 
ways of a similar class. I believe 
the first step toward such an arrange- 
ment would be taken if we would 
offer to put the Panama canal into 
the same class and under the con- 
trol of the same commission which 
would administer the gXaiser Wilhelm 
canal. Perhaps this would be fol- 
lowed by bringing the Suez canal, 
the Dardanelles,.and the Straits of 
Gilraltar into the same system. And 
if this, or the most of this plan could 
be carried out, these water ways — 
should not only be open for the use 
of all on the same terms but. they 
should all be free. 

And there are special reasons why 
it would be to our advantage to make — 
this offer without delay. Already 


‘steps are being taken for the wag- 


ing of the most intense and most gi- 


gantic trade war which the world 
has ever known. In this struggle we 
would find practically all of the 


world: against us, since the struggle 
would be by the nations of Hurope 
to regain the trade they have lost 
while the present war has been wag- 
ing,—against us as the nation which 
has come into possession of that lost : 
trade. And our fight would be to re- 
tain it. When peace igs beng ar- 
ranged by the nations now at war 
the question of trade will be also 
taken up. 
nations we cannot expect to take a 
part unless because of our. having 
by some generous act shown our 
willingness, to contribute toward the ; 
cost of securing future peace. I be- 
lieve the offer of the Panama Canal 
as such a contribution would secure 
for,us an invitation to take a part in 


‘the negotiations and to be consulted 


as to thé terms. 
Wilber L. Stonex. 


In the counci's of these — 
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MR. HUGHES’ HERESY 


Mr. Hughes is quoted as having 
said late in his campaign’ tour 
through Maine, ‘As I see these flour- 
ishing cities in Maine, it passes com- 
prehension that anybody in this state 
could tolerate such an idea as to per- 
mit the products of foreign, low- 
priced labor’ to, compete with our 
goods.” ‘ 

Some days before he: utterel these 
words he said, it is reported: “When 
you look upon Kurope we (sic). find 
millions of men in the trenches con- 
suming wealth. Do you suppose you 
can withdraw from the length anu 
breadth of Kurope millions of men 
from productive enterprise, and not 
feel the advantages of it in this 
country?” 


-As a correlative to this second ut- 


terance, he said in the same speech 


where he put forth the first piece of 
economic wisdom: “ihe Repubiican 
party does not depend upon a foreign 
war to save this country from. dis- 
aster.” 4 


Now the first quoted uiterance of 
Mr. Hughes is exactly the sort of 
tuing that a Repubiican candidate for 
the presidency must always say, be- 
cause his party is comm tted to the 
idea that our industr’es are too inept 
to meet tair and free foreign compe- 
tition, and to the further idea that 
their ineptitude entities them to the 
privilege of taxing”~ all the inhabi- 
tants of this country » through the 
machinery of a protective tariff. It 
is useless to point out to a Republi- 
can candidate for the presidency the 
absurdity of the protective system, 


its cruel injustice, its utter inefficien-’ 
cy aS a promoter of real 


industrial 
and commercial prosperity. His party 
is definitely committed to the hoary 
heresy of protection, and he must 
believe in it or pretend to be ieve in 
it unless he is willing to get off the 
ticket in mid canvass. 

Mr. Hughes’ second utterance, 
however, though a ‘natural enough 
corollary of the protective theory, is 


.so nakedly ridiculous that even his 


political enemies must.in very shame 
take it for granted that a man whose 
seat upon the Supreme Bench is 
barely cold and who asks his fellow 


“Americans. to make h'm President of 


the United States, has been betrayed 
into such an utterance by the exu- 
berance ofs the campaign orator. 


If we reap, “advaniages” from the 


presence of millions of Europeans 
murdering one  ancther’ in the 
trenches, we shall be richer 


a Bis 
ur: 


month that the war continues. 


thermore, we shouid be richer after 


the war if*a vast epidemic should 
disable millions of -Huropeans so 
that they could not return to industry, 
and we couid be sure that our mills 
and fields and mines should  b- 
drawn upon to supp-y European 
needs, whiie European goods could 
not be created to compete’ with ours 
either in Kurope or at home. If Mr. 
Hughes’ ‘repeatedly uttered unwis- 
dom is really economic truth, we shali 
prosper the more if not only Hurope, 
but Asia, Africa, South America and 


_ the Isles of the sea shall be disabled 


just sufficiently to prevent their in- 
habitants from producing aught. to 
compete with us, whi-e we shall be 
permitted to supply their needs, Can 
a boy of twelve hear this theory pro- 


pounded without recognizing it for 
drivel? Mr. -Hughes must by this 


time recognize it aS such, and wish 
he had never said any such thing, 
but to unsay it woud logically lead 
him in the end to recant his ‘belief 
in the protective tariff. 

Perhaps Mr. Hughes and_ those 
who agree with him will say: “But 
everybody is busy, and at higher 
wages than have been paid in years.” 
True, but this condition is far from 
wsolly owing to the withdrawal of 
Huropeans from productive industry 
at home. The present large demand 
for labor in this country is only in 
part directly or indirectly connected 
with the prestnce of Europeans in 
the trenches rather than in the fac- 
tories. These idle men, as already 
noted, are demanding food and, more 
especially, munitions of war, from 
but important still, as in- 
fluencing the American labor market, 
is:the check to immigration, and the 
stimulation to - emigration. After 
that, conditions at home altogether 
unconnected with the war have cre- 
ated a demand for labor, among these 
the favorable effects of a reduced 
tariff on many things needed in: our 
industries, and the larger ability of 
Americans to buy because a reduced 
tariff has cheapened some articles 
of consumption. Nobody can easily 
Say just how large a part the several 
changed conditions of recent months 
have played in our prosperity of the 
moment, but,the war has certainly 
taken more than it has given and we 
have yet a fearfut reckoning to pay 
for these years of waste. We are 
lucky to suffer less than the warring 
nations, but we cannot escape shar- 
ing their loss. Their ruin can no 
more enrich us than we should be 
enriched by some vast disaster that 


us, more 


‘should lay waste the cities of Canada 


and suddenly call upon’ us to help 
rebuild them. Such a disaster would 
create employment for our labor, but 


“ world-war. 


- industry 


_ utteriy unnatural condition. 


it would be our disaster as well as 
Canada’s. 

According to the implication of the 
third utterance quoted trom Mr. 
Hughes, the Democratic party, unlike 
the Republican party, has a _ policy 
uiat necessitates a world-war_ to 
save the country from d.saster. But 
the world war has not saved us from 
disaster. Our prosperi.y of today is 
not because of, but in spite of, the 
A tew of us are getting 
rich by reason’ of the worid-war, but 
most of us are the poorer from the 


struggle. We are feeling its effects 
in higher prices of everything we 
consume. You cannot set some- 


thing like a third of the human race 
to destructive rather than productive . 
without impoverishing in 
greater or less degree the other two- 
thirds. We are taking food from 
the mouths, and clothes from the 
backs of our own people to feed and 
clothe warring men in Europe. We 
are giving millions in actual charity 
to hapless non-comb.tants within the 
war-zone. We are occupying thou- 
sands of our own people in destruc- 
tive industries to minsier to the 
needs of the warriors. We are.send- 
ing abroad our cotton by the million 
bales to be made into explosives, and 
our own people are paying more for 
cotton goods than they have been ac- 
ecustomed to pay. Things that we 
need from Germany we cannot have 
because the war has brought a halt to 
German commerce. Things that we 
need and used to get from England, 
France and Italy, these countries are 
producing in insufficient quantities to 
supply our demands and their own, 
and we are poorer in consequence. 
Our foreign trade, so far as Europe 
is concerned, has been brought to an 
Jurope 
instead of paying tor Our exports in 
goods that we need, is giving us gold 
and promises to pay, with the result 
that we are from month to month by 
reason of rising prices a worse and 
worse market to buy in, worse, too, 
not only for the foreign buyer, but 
for our Own people. Our _ present 
killingly high prices, wrought by the 
unnatural conditions consequent upon 
the great war, give us’ a taste of what 
protection brought to perfection 
would inflict upon us, for protection 
is war, and in its perfection it would 
place. us on a war focting with the 
rest of the world by excluding as 
many as possible of their products 
Does Mr. Hughes 
really believe that we should be hap- 
pier Or more prosperdéus from such a 
condition as 


from cur markets. 


we have today, made 


permanent? BH. N. Vallandigham. 
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Some years ago Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son published a very interesting 
pamphlet, showing that only one 
worker in every eight in this coun- 
try worked at an industry that is 
protected in any way. I often think 
that if this were more widely known 
it would help the cause of free trade 
here, by taking away the favorite 
excuse for protection,—namely, that 
it is the cause of the high wages the 
workers get. 

Co % % * * 

The amount of customs revenue 
collected at United States ports has 
for a great many years averaged 
about $3 per annum for each person 
in the country. The population is at 
present about 100,000,000 persons, 
or the equivalent of 20,000,000 fami- 
lies of five persons each. 

It is approximately correct to es- 
timate annual customs duties at a 
present total of $3800,000,000. 


The amount of goods imported I es- 
timate at one-tenth or one-twelfth of 
the amount of goods consumed by the 
people. The domestic goods, I esti- 
mate, are sold at very little reduction 
from the prices of imported goods. 
It is fair, therefore, to multiply the 
customs duties by ten in estimating 
the cost to the nation of a high tar- 
iff. The $3,000,000 collected at the 
ports therefore costs the consumers 
$3,000,000,000, or $150 per annum for 
each family of five persons. 

Philanthropists estimated a few 
years ago that the working men were 
receiving about $100 apiece per an- 
num less than it was desirable they 
should have. The above calculation 
shows that the abolition of customs 
duties would make the working man 
better off than an increase of wages 
of $100 a year. 


I would suggest that when you have 
the time you would find it interest- 
ing to look at the census reports of 
occupations for 1910. In that year 
the number of people employed in 
agriculture was 12,659,208, and the 
number employed in all the textile 
industries was 737,406. The number 
employed in mines was less than a 
million, and so was the number em- 
ployed in metal factories. Mr. Car- 
negie says the metal factories do not 
require protection, and never did. 

The people who appear to be most 
active in demanding a high tariff are 
the textile manufacturers, who em- 
ploy so few people. 


It is not just that 13,000,000 agri- 
culturists should be taxed, to enable 
a few hundreds of mill owners to 
make a considerable amount of money 
for themselves. Germantown. 
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PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 
BLIZZARDS 
By William Lloyd Garrison. 


AND 


A cyclone or blizzard has many of 
the attributes of a protective tariff. 
It is a barrier to the free interchange 
of commodities. It produces scarcity 
and enhances prices. It profits a few 
at the expense of the many. It is a 
benefit to the dealer in milk or coal 
or meat or other necessities of daily 
use, provided he is caught with a 
good stock on hand. The cab com- 
pany does not grieve over the trou- 
bles of the street railway company. 
It has all it can do to gather in the 
harvest which enforced custom has 
so suddenly created. No, not* created. 
Taxes and storms are not creators 
but. destroyers. Let me amend my 
sentence by saying, to gather in the 
harvest that the street railway, was 
prevented by accident from gathering 
itself. : 

This recent snow-storm tariff raised 
the wages in some employments. The 
snow shovelers on one railroad found 
it easy to exact two dollars an hour 
for their services, where they ordi- 
narily got twelve and a half cents. 


The New York hackmen were able to: 


make their patrons pay from ten to 
fifty dollars for a single service. The 
livery-stable men ‘appreciated the 
benefit of protection, which, alas, the 
poor horses did not, any more than 
the customers. The linemen on the 
telegraph routes were much in re- 
quest, and employment overtook even 
the tramps who ordinarily flee from it. 


Looked at from the eine of view 
of these prospering people, the storm 
embargo was a benefit. The hotel 
keepers of New York who found cus- 
tomers for their rooms at fifty dollars 
a night, all had a good word to say 
of the blizzard. Sidney Smith knew 
of a man who would speak disrespect- 
fully of the equator, although, if that 
imaginary line had conferred a pecun- 
iary benefit upon him, his language 
would have been deferential. 


Supposing if, instead of a few days’ 
isolation, a much longer’ period of 
non-intercourse with adjoining towns 
and cities should occur. What more 
natural thing than the conviction, of 
the parties who find it gainful, that, 
after all, a blizzard is a blessing? And 
if the weather could be controlled 
by the votes of a community, who 
doubts that we should have plausible 
arguments to prove that storms ben- 
efit trade? 
Avenue hotel might borrow the argu- 
ment of the treasurer of some big 


The landlord of the Fifth 


woolen mill, and say, “If I do get 
large prices for my rooms, see how 
many more servants I can employ, 
how much more food I can buy of the 
marketmen, thereby helping them, 
and how many more dollars my em- 
ployees will have to spend, thus in- 
creasing the general trade of the com- 
munity. Don’t you see? What bene- 
fits me must benefit all.” And the 
other favored industries would echo 
the theory, and by and by public sen- 
timent might worship a storm for the 
sake of a storm, just as we hear peo- 


ple crying for protection, for the 
sake of protection. < 
Fortunately, we cannot run _ the 


weather by ballots or lobbies, and .in 
a few days the railroads and the fer- 
ry-boats, and the telegraph wires, are 
all working again, and humanity re- 
joices that the embargo is’ broken, 
and that free trade once more pours 
in its bounty to the: great city, bring- 
ing’ the milk to pining babies, the coal 
to freezing families, the meat and 
vegetables to hungry mouths;—even 
though the landlords, the hack driy- 
ers, and the snow shovelers lose their 
monopoly. <A tariff is a railroad in- 
terruption, a suspension of shipping, 
a derangement of the natural laws of 
supply and demand, which, left to 
themselves, bring constantly and un- 
erringly the needed commodities and 
avoid the gluts and overstocks which 
result from artificial attempts at reg- 
ulation. | 

Unhampered communication — be- 
tween nations brings the same bless- 
ings that come from the _ inter-de- 
pendence and free exchange of neigh- 
boring communities,—because econ- 
omic laws are universal and, while 
governments and peoples vary, are 
themselves as fixed and immutable as 
the laws that govern the movement of 
the heavenly bodies. The kinship and 
neighborliness of England was shown 
by the kind service she rendered us 
that week. Boston had no. communi- 
cation with New York, but London 
kindly steps in and facilitates the 
message between the two cities which 
otherwise would have been impossi- 
ble. That is a case where brother 
man is appreciated, and his brother- 
hood is just as helpful whether he 
lives in England or New York. In fact 
it was his very distancé this time 
that proved his nearness. 

March, 1888. 


The clove it is a startling thing, 
Exciting, any way; e : 
It don’t exactly scare you, 
But it takes your breath away. 
—Puck. 
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THE NEW PATRIOTISM 
Alex. Mackendrick 

[Mr. Mackendrick was for years 
the distinguished President of the 
Scottish League for the Taxation of 
Land Values, and for the past two 
years he has rendered great service 
as Secretary of the Massaclrusetts 
Single Tax League. 
proud to be able to present to our 
readers an article from such a con- 
tributor. | 


In the tragic days that are passing 
over our ‘heads, it seems as though 
a great recasting of ideals and re-ar- 
rangement of sentiments must be 
effected if we are rightly to adjust 
ourselves to changing conditions. It 
is invariably thus after periods of 
stress and strain whether in the life 
of an individual or of a nation. A new 
scale of values has to be set up. 
Things formerly of no account assume 
a place of importance, while those 
that had hitherto ranked among the 
things that matter, are relegated to a 
lower plane. The sentiment common- 
ly called patriotism has hitherto been 
regarded as a virtue, but it may be 
that in the light of recent experiences 
and so long as there cling to it the 
meanings and implications with which 
ft has been associated, it must in the 
future be classed in the category of 
vices. For what but patriotism in the 
commonly accepted sense is responsi- 
ble for the hideous condition of the 
continent of Europe at present? Who 
will deny that the feelings and senti- 
ments represented by the slogans, 
“Rule Britannia,’ “Deutschland uber 
Alles,” “Vive La France,’ are the 
real forces that have impelled the na- 
tions to mutual slaughter? The pa- 
triotism that finds expression in such 
national mottoes must surely be des- 
tined to find its ultimate and proper 
place among the vulgarities and im- 
moralities in our future scale of hu- 
man values. , 

But just as it has frequently hap- 
pened that when a daring and enthu- 
siastic explorer.in the field of meta- 
physics, has started out to hunt up a 
religious or philosophical heresy, he 
has returned to the orthodoxy from 
which he set off, in a chastened spirit 
and with a new vision born of a larg- 
er experience; so it may be _ that, 
after rejecting the world-old_ senti- 
ment of patriotism as an impediment 
to man’s upward progress, we may 
return to it in a new mood, recogniz- 
ing its power to uplift and its har- 
mony with the broadest charity and 
the most universal humanism. 

The love, for example of one spot 
of mother earth in preference to any 


The editor is_ 


_ one was born in to 


other, because of its early associa- 
tions and regardless of its artistic 
charms or the lack of them; such 
patriotism is entirely compatible with 
the complete absence of the senti- 
ment that is represented by the mot- 
toes emblazoned on our flags and 
banners; indeed, it may be the 
stronger in proportion as sympathy 
for similar sentiments on the part of 
others, is. dominant. The healthy in- 
stinct, again, that impels men to em- 
ulation in science, art, philosophy, or 
social organization, may be stimulat- 
ed by sentiments of nationality, just 
as the different colors worn by stu- 
dents of colleges may be utilized to 
quicken a friendly competition. The 
patriotism that desires the  coun- 
excel in all 
try one was born in to. excel in 
all those things that are honor- 
able and useful to the race, may 
be almost unrecognizable as the same 
spirit we have hitherto known by that 
name, but it is its legitimate success- 
or; it is indeed the same old senti- 
ment purged of its dress and re- 
adapted to a higher stage in the life 
of the race. It is entirely in harmony 
with nature’s method that when she 
wishes to develop a new power or 
function, she takes an old one and 
transmutes or transfers it to the new 
purpose. 


But there is one form of patriotism 
that is less subject to that perver- 
sion to ignoble ends that has over- 
taken naticnal patriotism in the past, 
—civic or local patriotism, love of the 
city or municipality of our birth. It 
would indeed be difficult to compute 
the degree to which emulation be- 
tween neighboring villages and towns 
has furthered the cause of civiliza- 
tion. For does not every citzen feela 
personal sense of shame if it can be 
affirmed that his native city is less 
sober in its habits or less attractive 
to visitors than a neighboring one? 
nd is it not all in the direction of a 
normal healthy growth, that each city 
should wish to be continually playing 
a larger part in the progress of the 
state or country to which it belongs? 


If Boston has rightly been described 
as a state of mind rather than a place, 
{fs it not just this consciousness 
of having played an important part in 
the movement of human life toward 
higher levels, that constitutes this 
state of mind? That great Bostonian, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, puts into 
the mouth of one of his characters 
the following words, “Boston is full 
of crooked little streets; but I tell 
you Boston has opened and kept open 
more turnpikes that. lead straight to 


free speech, free thought, and free 
deeds, than any other city of live 
men or dead men,—I don’t care how 
broad their streets are or how high 
their steeples.” It is probably the 
conviction of the justice of that claim 
that is the secret of that local patriot- 
ism that is part of every true Bos- 
tonian. Who among us can ever for- 
get that “the shot that was heard 
round the world” was fired by 
near neighbors of Bostonians ? 
What would a history of the War 
of Independence be, worth that 
omitted all reference to Boston 
and its town meetings? Yet the part 
played in the struggle for political 
independence is the least part of the 
contribution that Boston has made in 
the fight for freedom. For there is a 
thraldom of the mind that is more 
antagonistic to national growth than 
even the most archaic of political in- 
stitutions. The dead hand of tradi- 
tions when it affects the thoughts of 
men, is more soul-destroying than 
governmental tyranny, compelling as 
it does, the living generation to see 
life only with the eyes of its ances- 
tors. It is only necessary to remem- 
ber Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Thoreau, and a few others including 
Dr. Holmes himself, to realize the 
vast difference between the thought- 
environment in which we now live and 
that from which these great thinkers 
have delivered us. If it is due to the 
astronomers and physicists that -we 
now live in a roomier universe than 
our forefathers dreamed. of; if 
have to thank our marine architects 
and engineers that the remotest parts 
of the earth are now accessible, it is 
to seers and prophets such as these 
whom Boston may call her own chil- 
dren that we are indebted for release 
from the paralyzing dogmatism that 
held our ancestors so firmly in its 
grip. Inexpressibly valuable is this 
freedom to think our own thoughts, 
to face up to the mystery of life ‘with 
unclamped minds, to ask of our- 
selves these questions which in the 
end only ourselves can answer; and 


we 


‘it is just this intellectual emancipa- 


tion that has been secured for us by 
these pathfinders of the spirit whose 
sweet reasonableness was never more 
beautifully expressed than in the 
words used by one of, them in refer- 
ence to the greatest among them, 
that “he lifted the ancient idols down 
from their pedestals with an affec- 
tionate tenderness that made it look 
like an act of devotion.” And as a 
thought is never entirely our own 
until we have shared it with another 
and gained the profit that accrues’ to 
all voluntary exchange, whether of 
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ideas or services, freedom in thinking 
and liberty of utterance. necessarily 
go together. For freedom of speech 
the citizens of Boston have been the 
most conspicuous champions. To 
those who have grown up in the en- 
vironment ereated by the pioneers of 
free speech it may not be so evident 
as to men whose lives have been 
spent in the closer atmosphere of the 
older Kuropean countries, but to the 
latter the difference is obvious. It 
can be felt like oxygen in the air; it 
quickens the intellectual respiration; 
it opens the mind for the reception 
and assimilation of truth and stimu- 
lates the processes of spiritual 
growth. 

But freedom of thought and. free- 
dom of speech do not constitute the 
whole of the glorious feast of liberty. 
There must be liberty of action, free- 
dom to-do, the undisputed right to 
earn livings and to exchange the 
produets of labor with the laborers 
of the world, before we can call our- 
selves a free nation. We are still 
far from having attained to this 
stage in the emancipation from slav- 
ery, but again’ the patriotic Boston- 
ian may lay claim to haying brought 
forth among her children some of 
the most valiant champions of free- 
dom in action. We recall the names 
of Garrison, Phillips, Channing, and 
a noble army of distinguished men 
whose lives have been devoted to the 
cause of liberty to do. And much has 
already been achieved in ‘this. direc- 
tion. No son of Adam is now per- 
mitted to call another man his. prop- 


erty, to bid him come or go, fetch, 


er carry. The right to freedom from 
external control except in defence of 
public peace, has been finally assert- 
ed and this right can never again be 
lost. The outer earthworks .of the 
citadel of privilege have been thrown 
down and cannot be rebuilt so long 
as men are willing to pay. the price 
of liberty which lies in eternal vigil- 
ance. Yet the inner fortress of the 
enemy of liberty still remains to be 
captured. We have not yet achieved 
the basic freedom, the liberty that 
gives its final value to all other lib- 
erties, the liberty to’ earn livings 
wherever opportunity may offer and 
to exchange the products of labor 
with other workers of whatever lati- 
tude or longitude... With free thought, 
free speech, and freedom of life and 
limb, we have got the forms of free- 
dom but not the reality. Until abso- 
lute freedom is achieved at the point 
where subsistence is earned, where 
the human spirit with its covering 
of flesh comes into contact with Mo- 
ther nature and seeks the nourish- 


ment she so freely offers, liberty in 
its last analysis is not ours. And no 
unfettered. thinker now doubts that 
the denial of the liberty to exchange 
labor. products with the workers of 
other countries is the prime cause of 
raGial jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings, and that until this cause of dis- 
cord is removed we can never hope 
to establish relations abroad that can 
be deseribed otherwise than as “an 
armed neutrality or a hollow commer- 
cial league.” 

The new patriotism, the love of 
country which will mean the desire 
to be first in the things that are 
honest and pure- and lovely and of 
good report,—can only come when 
tariff walls are fhrown down, and 
when the ghastly superstition is de- 
stroyed which asserts that a neces- 
sary antagonism exists between the 
prosperity of one nation and that of 
others. Then, and only then may we 
hope for 


The advent of that morn divine 

When nations will like forests grow, 

Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor beeches wish the cedars woe; 

But each in their unlikeness blend 

Confederate to one golden end 
FREEDOM. 


TWO TARIFF CHARGES. 


Advocates of the protective tarilf 
system in Canada are very fond of 
quoting the example of the United 
States as a protected country which 
has made great material progress. 
They then draw the conclusion that 
protection will do the same thing 
for Canada. ‘They forget in pre- 
senting such an argument that, al- 
though the United States has a pro- 
tective tariff it is, nevertheless, the 


greatest free trade country on earth.. 


When the Fathers of the Union 
drafted the articles of Union over a 
hundred years ago they very wisely 
decided that there should be no 
eustoms tariff barriers between any 
of the ‘states in the union, thus 
making that great nation absolutely 
free trade from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Having practically every 
variety of climate and, consequently 
of products, the American Union is 
very largely a self-supporting nation 
and its chief business is trade be- 
tween the people in the different 
parts of the Union. It is true that 


Canada has ‘no tariff barriers be- 
tween its provinces. But we have 
not the variety of climate and 
products of the United States. Ex- 


change of prodycts which is. abso- 


~ 


lutely necessary, is very greatly 


the international boundary between 


Canada and the United States is 


purely a matter of accident and is “ 

in no way a natural boundary. No 
-eon- 
ceived than the placing ‘of barriers 


greater absurdity “could: be 


against the natural exchange of 


products between peoples living on | 


this continent. 


Another very important 


by no means parallel to the protec- 


' tive system in. the United States. 


The protective tariff which  sur- 


rounds the’ United States enhances — 


f 


handicapped by the artificial cus- 
-toms barriers that have been erected 
at the international boundary. Bes Gates fi 
-ghould be remembered also that 


point : 
that is overlooked is the fact. that — 
the protective system in Canada is ~ 


the price of goods to a certain extent ~ 


in that country, but the Canadian ~ ‘a 
it affects goods 


tariff, in-so-far as 
manufactured in United States ana 
shipped into this country, is in ad- 
dition to and on top of the American 


proteztive system. Thus in the case 
A WaT ee. Sera 
quantity of American manufacture is > 


of machinery, of which 


shipped into Canada, wherever. the 


American duty has been used by the 


manufacturer to enhance his~ price 
and the article is shipped into Can- 
ada, the Canadian duty is added to 


this already one-time tariff-enhanced 


price. In this way it must be clear 
to even a casual 


try and uses the protective tariff 
for the purpose ‘of enhancing prices, 
the result of the protective’ system 
in Canada must be to charge the 
consumer two protected costs. Pro- 


tection in Canada is crippling very — 


seriously the natural and logical de- 
velopment’ of this 
must be abolished before we can 
build up a prosperous and contented 
population.—Grain Growers’ Guide. 


i 


It seems to the editor that now. 


while all things human seem in 
process of change, and so much‘in 
the direction of free trade has been 
done by the present administration 
we have a most opportune time to 


work for the extension of treedom 
intercourse and the 


of commercial 
further emancipation of the race from 
fallacious notions. Let us make the 
most of it. : 


“He (American)—My grandfather 
fell at Bunker Hill. . 

“She (English)—Oh, what a pretty 
hame for a golf-links! but how did 
he happen to fall?” : 


country and it 


observer that if. 
United States is a proteeted coun- ~ 


i 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
ders goods of his own free will with- 
out receiving an equivalent, so no 
goods can pass from one country to 
another without the return of an- 
equivalent; and as the exchange pro- 
fits both parties to the trade, it nec- 
essarily profits both countries in 
which the traders live —‘'he Public. 


We must not forget that for a gen- 
eration Germany had been at war 
with the world in her prohibitory tar- 


iff—an enemy long before 
came a fighter with arms! 
Erving Winslow. 


she be- 


What is difficulty? Only a word 
indicating the degree of strength 


requisite for accomplishing particu- 
lar objects; a mere notice of neces- 
sity for exertion, a bugbear to chil- 
dren and fools; a mere stimulus to 
men.—Samuel Warren. 


‘What is done wisely, is done well. 
—Shelley. 
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axes EHditorials 


In resuming publication of the 
BROADSIDE, the new editor greets 
old and new members, and wishes to 
thank those who have so fa‘thfully 
continued paying membership dues 
even when they seemed to be getting 
nothing in’ return. Devotion to au 
ideal is always admirable, and when 
it is continued in the face oi discour- 
agement and apparent absence of re- 
sults, it becomes one of the highest 
manifestations of man’s divine na- 
ture. 

We want to make the BROADSIDE 
both as good and as powerful as pos- 
sible. In order to do this, co-opera- 
tion is necessary. Some members 
have co-operated in getting out this 
issue by writing letters on phases of 
cur. campaign that inte:ested them, 
and we have tried to show our ap- 
preciation by printing their letters. 
With so many intelligent members, it 
should be possible to publish many 
more such letters. - Therefore, now 
that all members know that letters 
are wanted, we hope to have more in 
‘our next issue. 

It must be obvious that a publica- 
tion that circulates only among those 
who already believe in the ideas it 


advocates, falls far short. in effective- _ 


ness on public opinion. Therefore, 
in order to make the BROADSIDE an 
effective influence on the thought of 
the voters of the country, it should 
go to-every newspaper that is at all 
open to our ideas. This involves ex- 
pense, and as annual subscription 
covers only the expense of printing 
the subscribers’ copies zontributions 
are needed to extend the circulation 
among the press. Some members 
have already recognized th’s and 
sent contributions. We hope more 
will follow their example. 

One thing more is needed to make 
the BROADSIDE a success: criticism. 
Yes, we mean fault-finding: show us 
our faults clearly and fearlessly. But 
criticism is not all censure. Show us, 
too, how to do better, and point out 
what you like. And be sure it will 
all be appreciated. As the people who 
send us bills, write,—‘‘Thanking you 
in advance—” ; , 


Very few members réalize what a 
great debt the .League . owes to its 


Assistant Secretary, Miss Anna K. 
Rogers. For more than twenty years 
she has. quietly and unobtrusively 


done a large part of the Secretary’s 
and Treasurer’s work,—-mostly with- 
out pay, and entirely without pub- 
licity. During changes of adminis- 
tration and trying times she has 


faithfully and loyally dcne the work, 
and, at least once, she has saved the 
League from extinction. When 
nearly all others were discouraged 
and ready to give up, she kept fa_th- 
fully on and it is due to her, more 
than to any other person, tha: the 
League is still in existence. She has 
refused the sight monetary consid- 
eration. voted her at the last. annual 
meeting, so the least we can do is to 
offer the gratitude of recogniticn. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, the “ordinary” receipts of the 
Federal Government exceeded the 
“ordinary” expenditures by about 
$59,000,000, thus proving how utterly 
false were the predictions that the 
Underwood Tariff Bill,—which for the 
first time in over twenty years re- 
duced the tariff,—would fail to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue... Moreover, the 
present Congress has followed up its 
good work by still further increasing 
the amount and extent of direct taxes, 
thus making unnecessary the imposi- 
tion of indirect customs taxes. The 
increase in income taxes, the imposi- 
tion of inheritance taxes and vari- 
ous “war” taxes would make it pos- 
-sible- to--raise all meney needed _for 
necessary expenses of the government 
for the current year, without any tar- 
iff taxes whatever. Only the extra- 
ordinary expenses involved in tire 
ehormous “preparedness” appropria- 
tions require the revenue provided 
by the present taxes on imports. This 
fact snould lead all Free Traders to 
take an interest in the campaign 
against militarism. That our govern- 
ment should be so nearly in a condi- 
tion where no indirect taxes are nec- 
essary, is one that should encourage 
all Free Traders immensely, for one 
of the protectionist arguments which 
it has been impossible hitherto to 
answer conclusively, is the one that 
tariffs were absolutely necessary to 
pay the government’s expenses. 


This is not to say that income and 
inheritance taxes are just and right. 
So long as individuals who own land 
are allowed to appropriate the in- 
come from values therein which were 
not created by those individuals but 
by the community, it is*neither just 
nor necessary. to take for government 
uses any part of incomes. that are 


earned by services rendered,—to Say - 


nothing of laying taxes -on the 
clothes and food. of the masses 
through protective tariffs. 


Apropos of the hysteria now sweep- 


ing over many editorial pages at the 
prospect of foreign nations “dump: 
ing” their goods upon us as soon as 
the war is over, there is an old story 
of a French king who reigned before 
“gas and electric lights were used. 

It appears that the dealers in whale 
oil presented a petition to the king 
in behalf of their “infant industry,’ 
complaining against the unfair com- 
petition of the sun, who was “dump- 
ing” his goods upon the people of 
France. The petition asked that his. 
majesty make a law that all windows 
and skylights in the kingdom be 
walled up, thus “protecting” home 
manufactures. The resulting need for 
candles and oil would increase the 
demand for tallow and whale-oil and 
lamps, thus stimulating the brass, 
copper, whaling and hog-raising in- 
dustries. The greater needs for 
ships would result in the employment 
of men as Sailors and in all branches 


ot the sghip-building trade. Thus, 
widespread prosperity would ensue. 
Does not. this typical protectionist 


argument resemble Dr. Johnson’s defi- 

nition of a network? In his Hnglis 

Dictionary we find: - 
‘network. A thing reticulated or 


_decussated, with interstices between 


the intersections.” 


That was a significant word of 
President Wilson’s, when he said tow- 
ard the end of his Acceptance Speech: 

“We believe that the energy and 
initiative of our people have been too 
narrowly coached and superintended; 
that they should be set free, as we 
have set them free, to disperse them- — 
selves throughout the nation; that 
they should not be concentrated in 
the hands of a few parochial guides - 
and guardians, aS our opponents have 
again and again, in effect if not in 
purpose, sought to concentrate them. 
We believe, moverover—who _ that 
looks about him now with compre-— 
hending eye can fail to believe ?— 


that the day of little Americanism, ~ 
_ with its narrow horizons, when meth- 


ods of ‘protection’ and industrial 
nursing were the chief study of our 
‘provincial statesmen, is past and 
gone and that a day of enterprise has 
at last dawned for the United States, 
whose field is the wide world.” 

One of the greatest evils of “pro- 
tection” is that by eoddling indus- 


tries it weakens them and prevents ~— 


them from growing as they should. 
The freer commercial intercourse be- 
comes, the stronger are the  busi- 
nesses that compete.in, it bound to 
grow. 
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Whom Does Protection Protect? 


At the annual meeting of the Home 
Market Club, November 15, the club, 
through a resolution, urged the Presi- 
dent and Congress “to revise the tar- 
iff in behalf of the national welfare, 
the security of our industries, and the 
employment of wage earners.” 

To illustrate this demand of the 
Home Market Club: The tariff of 
1897 imposed a duty of 65 cents per 
dozen pairs on women’s and children’s 
cotton stockings valued at one dollar, 
or less, per dozen pairs. When this 
tariff was revised in 1909, it was 
shown that the duty of 65 cents did 
not fully protect the hosiery industry, 
and a duty of 85 cents. was imposed. 
In 1907 the average duty on woolens 
collected by the government was 
$89.42 on goods valued at $100, and 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers told the 
Committee of Ways and Means that 
“a reduction of the tariff would reduce 
wages and profits.’ The duties on 
woolens were not reduced by the tar- 
itf of 1909. 


These are two samples of what pro- 


tectianists have done and what is now * 


advised by the Home Market Club. 

“Our industries will be destroyed, 
if we do not have a tariff to prevent 
the dumping of foreign goods after 
the close of the European war.” This 
is a popular cry of protectionists, and 
it may be well to give a partial list of 
industries whose work cannot be 
dumped on us, as it must be done here. 
The number employed in these indus- 
tries is taekn from the census report 
of 1910. 


NCROIS eae N ae eae oearey ol stg aes 69,7380 
ANT EDIE GUSH. nase cetiie ere eae rete 63,098 
CNTTA SUS ita Seria ian Gla Sorviatsna coe Cates 34,104 
Clare yiMenr gu tlsaeercieraeimad eee eke 133,988 
TIOTCISUS) os. vabseeieretaye ancmates nium mesa 39,997 
FLO CURi Cassie sie in cele sae sie 204,875 
TFOUTDALISTA Ue mrare Nar roneeetasee 34,382 
Lawyers Mey aa ANS Ree aL LA 122,149 
IMFUSLCIANS Caos cs Baie ea oie asaleione 139,310 
Government officials ....... 134,370 
Literary Persons ison ke cies 39,617 
POYSICIATI Sica a ae nre wacom 157,966 
MPGACH EY Six wi heresies eee aes 619,285 
BarDers. oeiune cierto etary onal evem 190,010 
Boarding-house keepers 165,452 
Hotel Keepers \ io). us cicsveies ee 64,504 
PATE OLS i Hela haceranvee rss Ueanaes 113,081 
Tua DOLERS er siete caleueaw aes toe bees 1,317,406 — 
AOAUNCCT STS Meee weer 663,384 
INUTSCS Ge orate Soaks 215,370 
Restaurant keepers ......... 60,832 
Saloon Keepers’. scls wie ck ee 84.976 
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Bartenders ....... ena sue taeuns 101,234 
SELVANtS9 0. Se ibe coeees amare 1,867,448 
FEOUSEKECEDELS ok oa wath eel ciate 189,273 
WES soldiers pat eda nema rhb Hayes 
Watchmen: sconce eet 102,125 
INFOMUGS (oid oak oa we Re ee neaelatel 378,296 
Ra TRO Rin eee aaa cate: Maen (L194: 
BOATIMeIY si niide one ale oeaers 77,715 
Bookkeepers. (4.52 «sss fae 482,814 
Clemkg seks acaia cers aeons alee 1,183,801 
SLENOSTApMENsies is ers sg cies 316,693 
Commercial travelers ....... 163,620 
MOAMSECH SAG ice iirc elace: we ctolarabens 736,085 
OVERSCEPS eee kl a Wiese e ls 104,053 
EVOSTICE Sita e cai eaneeeeenadealls 63,462 
Peddlers ticismeve Shes ehis es 80,415 
Livery stable keepers ...... 34,795 
Merehants . aise as anesic ate. e Gere 1,004,153 
ATU s OFC AI See cle etovaie ele ace tatens 143,602 
PACKETS ies saisie a lew aie Pa ES 95,767 
POPLEPS Bask aoynete Ae heel tetenwi eetaemes 135,272 
Salesmniei scott ce ateeanene crocs are 875,180 
Steam railroad employes ...1,084,544 
Street railroad employes .. 153,697 
Tel. and Tel. operators 206,226 
Mndertakwensy towne 5 ccuderouiey. 20,734 
ANIGELIOMN COTS 5.5 5 Weleruleoteisuere aces 3,990 
Newspaper carriers ......... 29,708 
Wiel@hergc cs 3s vale cles alg raises 12,587 
Carpenters Miedec scies sexes 830,322 
MEA SON'S Hae vey ites ey reneiaeetnrete 204,174 
PAINTOLS tai uae ciate So cre eer eae 366,897 
PIASCOH EES Be OP eee ren kedecanct eee 50,533 
PUM PELE: oso sa wacie uotouecao erences 167,849 
TOOLSET Sie eis steele, ores ore wesane iyi kaa 
MECHANIGS 2n.2 alamilurcin ety a cigars 26,208 
Oil well employes ........-. 48,482 
Chemical employes ......... 66,4384 
IVMIINOTGS aeishevake s ensicveccuce tna termiares 905,869 
IBA RET Si Wich rera a beara tacesecleseieeade 97,650 
Butter: makers) cis ale wie. or 16,676 
Confectioners’: <2 aes ae we etaes 29,027 
IMETLT ORG i iekrueleohe, Ska ek eMpietenens rears 34,140 
Food ‘preparers ...0...6cc0 247,362 
Blacksmiths. cijsectees nee oni. 247,389 
Machinists... 3. <2 Sees Be oaks 460,784 
Boot and shoe makers ..... 264,527 
BOtteTS s iueh sn asks ecommerce ieee Oieee 17,603 
Saw mill operators ........ 398,383 
PRIN TOV Sik. < Mceue ie aoe Geeta eae 206,356 
IFESSMAKELS Ais wie ts waenaat ow 345,164 
IMETT TW OVS as eee ay ah cats «ha oligo ater 133,921 
SCAMSITESBES. SCP. amelie ae 184,092 
FES EY TOMS ea Wess er ae Gta does eae 312,793 
Engineers not locomotive ... 847,213 
PROPOSLADHELSie ahiceea ad ceteeeee es 31,775 
Messengers and office boys .. 139,310 
NSTI CWITUT Oxia oe Niaiciavelee eee 12,567,925 

33,205,365 


Here is a list of industries employ- 
ing 33,205,365 wage earners whose 
work cannot be imported. The Home 
Market Club does not urge Congress 


to impose a duty on “shaves” so that 
barbers may be employed. It does 
not urge Congress to impose a duty 
on “leaks in water pipes” so that 
plumbers may be employed. It does 
not urge a duty on “house cleaning” 
so that servants may be employed, 
etc. The Home Market Club may say 
that the work of shoemakers and 
farmers can be imported, but in re- 
sponse it may be said that in 1913— 
before the war—we were dumping 
shoes and agricultural products on 
foreign c¢ountries. In 1913 we 


_ dumped agricultural products valued 


at $1,123,651,985 on foreign countries, . 
and it was paid for chiefly by the 
pauper paid laborers. The foreign 
pauper paid wage earners in 1913 
virtually gave employment to 1,500,- 
000 of our farm laborers, while the 
number of hosiery mill and woolen 
mill operatives in 1910 was 198,486. 


Every man, woman and child in the 
United States is a consumer of stock- 
ings and woolens, and, when they buy 
them, they pay for the raw material, 
the labor in manufacturing, transport- 
ation, profits of manufacture, whole- 
saler, and retailer, and an increase in 
price of 75 per cent, caused by the 
tariff that protects our manufacturers 
in the “sale” of their production. 
The Home Market Club urges Con- 
gress to enact a tariff law that shall 
prevent farmers, servants, salesgirls, 
nurses, day laborers, ete., from buy- 
ing 12 pairs of stockings for $1.75 and 
forces them to pay $3 for them, the 
difference—$1.25 to be given to our 
hosiery manufacturers, thereby “pro- 
tecting an industry.” If a servant 
should take $1.25 of her wages and 
hand it directly to the hosiery manu- 
facturer, he would say, “Thank you,” 
but when he receives it through the 
work of a tariff, he does not say 
“Thank. you,” but acts as if he were 
benefiting the servant who should — 
thank him for her ability to earn 
$1.25. 


We have industries that cannot 
earn their living, and the Home Mar- 
ket Club asks Congress to help them 
by a law that shall force consumers 
to buy their productions at a price 
higher than their value. We have 
other industries that are not only self- 
supporting, but they are also so pros- 
perous that the Home Market Club 
does not hesitate to ask a law forcing 
them, whenever they buy protected 
goods, to give a portion of their earn- 
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ings to the industries 
protection. 


We have inmates in almshouses. 
These are not “able bodied” and can 
not earn a living. They are supported 
by taxing wealth. ‘Industries’ that 
cannot earn a living are not able- 
bodied, but they have been supported 
by taxing consumers of stockings, 
woolens, etc. It is humane and nearly 
just to tax wealth to support pauper 
individuals in almshouses, and it is 
injustice to support pauper “indus- 
tries” by a protective tariff. 


that require 


During the year ending June 30, 
1913, the United States exported mer- 
chandise valued at $2,428,506,358, of 
which the following is a partial list 
copied from “Statistical Abstract of 
the United States”: 


Agricultural implements $ 40,572,352 
PAMPER IGA eee) tial Sis ec avece rete 7,080,122 
MESES eo hpie gee %0 » 211,098,339 
WAESMGATTIALES) ss Sc visions 54,585,888 
MNETNTCALS 9 POs 5 sci akece 8s aeiare 26,574,519 
REDE (oo OR 65,097,221 
(OO) 9g ete a ae toner 3,318,437 
Confectionery ........... 1,282,196 


Copper and manufactures 143,123,703 


LEEOR: Shay Naat ta ces 547,357,195 
Cotton manufactures 53,743,977 
Earthen stoneware ...... 4,967,019 
TOPS SH Ae hes teem Po siereens 4,391,653 
Electrical machinery ..... 26,772,816 
TISPLORIV OS) a ses Se eee 5,277,566 
WMGPEUIZ OLE Fs .W ewe oS eats 11,400,088 
Fiber and vegetable manu- 

PACHNOS M Racca, state axeeracs 10,963,946 
HOUSE perevevare. 05 hvcWeherc a ot rele ce 9,711,932 
ESTA GS Darcie cossicteeets es 2 ot 37,079,102 
WOE eae oils © eau ote eee 18,389,586 
GlaissrewalGurr avai. s ete 4,193,642 
Glucose and grape sugar 4,652,396 
OW GIPYs 4 ato See eee 1,467,942 
(Cages tes Ua in tenet age 7,183,357 
TATA OSes, She ovcklloias Siertieree 3,449,924 
ELOPSMS See ean. . Helou za 4,764,713 
Rubber manufactures .. 12,511,548 


Iron & steel manufactures 304,605,797 


ICME Sin Peele ney io BM sactsis tae ce 3,170,233 
PGATNOIS, rte a a toetiaaaides uals 42,384,199 
Leather manufactures ... 21,509,152 
Meat and dairy products 153,883,526 
Musical instruments 3,799,731 
Nickel and manufactures 9,275,714 
Oil cake and meal ....... 29,444,252 
AINA OL. See esate elas v2 1,585,609 
MINE ral st OM Piss. es aaneretrs 6 7,570,767 
Mineral oil refingd Oe cas 129,666,995 


Wegetable soil, <0... cates 24,044,401 
Paints, varnishes ....... 7,681,938 
Paper and manufactures 21,779,303 
Parafiin’ and wax... ... 9,679,273 
IROTEUINELYipteris(she elie erent crs 1,441,982 
Phonograph, graphophone . 2,805,978 
Photographie goods ...... 9,137,287 
SGOCS «aii hayslee cncaseh aids ose 3,564,837 
DOA Dwi ts aiseeot cloacae 4 629,567 
Malte AQ UOT Sse: cis overeyecaba 1,371,463 
Distilled: liquors... 00. <. 2,218,159 
$s Celi LRG aiettt De ora ola cha. eae 23609,716 
Sugar, molasses, syrup .. 3,874,923 
Tin manufactures ....... 1,453,790 
MOA CCOman as vier + Sabste ener 49,353,595 
Tobacco manufactures 5,814,978 
WieSetablesi ns ke es:. cece: « Tiabo,000 
Wool and manufactures .. 115,704,777 
WVOOLEN Sistas cial. . Weare eters 4,483,506 


$2,306,900,164 
Will the Home Market Club desig- 
nate the goods mentioned in the above 
list that they fear may be dumped 
on us if Congress does not enact a 
law to prevent it? Foreign pauper 
labor was normal in 1913 and we did 
the dumping to the amount of more 
than twenty-four hundred million 
dollars. 


(Reprinted by special permission from EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE) 


Jimmy’s Infant Industry 


By Charles Johnson Post 


“Wuthless—o’ course he’s wuthless 
if he won’t work! Now, Ma, there’s 
no use in talking—I don’t intend to 
be the fool father of a rich man’s son 
—at least not any more.” With a 
dexterous movement the old man 
fiapped his morning paper open and 
with one blow of his palm smote it 
fiat with the financial page upper- 
most. “More coffee,’ he ordered 
over his shoulder curtly. 


A butler, silent. scornful, automatic, 

moved through noiseless grooves; and 
‘from the other end of the breakfast- 

table Ma kept on, heedless of the old 
man’s dictum of finality. 

“Why, Pa, I don’t see how you can 
act so—you’ve got money enough for 
all of us.. Let the boy enjoy himself.” 

The old man grunted from out of 
his coffee cup, with his eyes still 
glued to the market reports before 
him. “Let him learn to make money 
like I did, so’s he can take care of 
it when I’m gone—that’ll be enjoy- 
ment enough.” 

The ample form with its placid 
curves rippled in a spiritless indig- 
nation at the other end of the table. 
“Tt ain’t fair, Pa,’ she urged pee- 


vishly. “Here he is just getting on 
with real nice people and invited all 
around—house-parties and such, and 
clubs and all that—and now you’re 
going to make him come down to 
your stuffy old office every day!” 

This was a gross libel on the old 
man’s headquarters; a whole floor 
had been remodeled by a fancy archi- 
tect in an ascending scale of opulence 
that culminated in an inner sanctuary 
with fluted columns, padded floors, 
and silk rugs—a place where every- 
thing had been carved, woven, paint- 
ed, or designed, to special order. It 
looked expensive, and thereby satis- 
fied the old man’s only esthetic sensi- 
bility. 

Dispassionately he grunted as he 
pushed the empty cup away. “Jim’s 
going to learn to work,” he announced 
flatly. “Tell him to come down to 
the office at five this afternoon. If he 
don’t come, his allowance is cut in 
half. Not before five o’clock, though. 
I'm busy.” He shoved his chair back 
from the table and jammed the paper 
in his pocket. “Don’t forget to tell 
him about his allowance—he’ll come.” 

“His allowance—oh, Pa!” The silk 


and lace morning gown fluttered in an 
agony of agitation. “Why, he hasn’t 
enough as it is. and I was just going 
to ask you—wait a minute—wait a 
minute, Pa—’ But with a final snort 
over his shoulder the old man had 
disappeared, and from the distance 
came a further series of puffings and 
gruntings that marked his struggles 
with his overcoat. Helplessly the 
fluttering laces and silk settled back. 


The thumb of Destiny had been 
turned down, and the doom of a reg- 
ular and daily toil was about to de- 
scend:on the son of the house. 

Down-town, late that afternoon, the 
old man sat alone in his carved and 
padded sanctuary. Thirty stories be- 
low, the haze of the evening was al- 
ready settling, softening the roof- 
tops of the distance and leaving in 
delicate contrast the purple canons 
of the intersecting streets. Before 
him, on a littered desk with the area 
of a billiard-table, four clocks bearing 
enameled signs—London, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—marked 
the hours with a mechanism as silent 
as the passage of time itself. 

As the New York clock indicated a 
quarter of five he had dismissed 
brusquely the last conferee and then 
apparently lost himself in staring 
idly over the mellowing lights of the 
great city. The smooth-shaven, heavy 
jowls and the lean lips were as im- 
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mobile as ever, yet at intervals the 
old man’s eyes traveled across to the 
little clock that was slowly counting 
out the minutes of the New York 
day. And one of the heavy-knuckled 
hands covered with the loose, parch- 
ment skin of old age abstractedly 
fondled an unlighted cigar that 
would ordinarily have been half con- 
sumed by this time. 


A muffled buzzer sang at the side of 
the desk, and a second later a faded 
little secretary appeared. ‘‘Your son 
is outside, Mr. Gorem.” 


“Send him in,’ ordered the old 
man curtly. He swung around at the 
desk, lighted the cigar briskly, and 
began shuffling among the scattered 
papers. “Prompt—maybe he’s got the 
goods. He ought to have—from me, 
anyhow. Or maybe he wants the al- 
lowance,” he added grimly to himself. 
“On time, hey?” He looked up as his 
son entered the room. “Ma told you 
what I wanted you for?” 


The younger man nodded as he 
lighted a cigarette. ‘“‘Said we needed 
the money—I’m getting to be a big 
boy now—time to go to work, put my 
shoulder to the wheel, and all that 
sort of thing,” he answered flippantly. 


The old man snorted. “Well, made 
up your mind what business you want 
to go into, hey?” he asked. 


“Well, Dad, I’ve come to talk it 
over. But you know I’ve no taste 
for business—what need, anyway? 
~ You’ve got more money than you or 
the rest of us can use. Of course,” 
he went on seriously, “if we were like 
most families and you needed me, 
why, you know, Dad, I’d pull along in 
the yoke with you like all possessed. 
But as it is, I don’t feel that lm a 
shirk.” 

“You won’t be a shirk, Jimmie— 
you've got my blood in ye—and it’s 
time to begin. I’ve got some pride o’ 
family, and I made my own pile my- 
self—I’ve got the pride of wanting to 
see my son do what I’ve done, and 
with a better chance at the start 
than I had—peddlin’ tinware. In the 
next place, there ain’t room in this 
country for a man that won’t work. 
whether he’s one of these rich ho- 
boes or just an ordinary poor one; 
and then, for another reason, I don’t 
intend to be one of these fool fathers 
of rich men’s sons, spending the dol- 
lars they don’t know the value of.” 

“But you've made enough, more 
than enough, Dad—you can’t use 
what youre making now,’ argued 
Jimmie. 

“That's not the point,’ retorted the 
old man harshly. “A man’s what- 
d’ye-call-it, hey?—destiny, that’s it, 


destiny—is work—and work is any- 
thing from peddling bananas or tin- 
ware, like I did, to bossin’ from the 
top o’ the heap, like I’m doing now. 
My money’s going to give you a bet- 
ter chance to choose than I had—now 
then, what ye going to have, hey?” 


It was a crisis for Jimmie, but Jim- 
mie did not know it; for, like most 
crises, it looked very commonplace. 
A score of times Jimmie had escaped 
with audacious ease; this was merely 
another time, probably. 


“From any one else. Dad, that 
would sound like an _ invitation to 
have a drink. But if I’ve got to 
choose right off, it’s only fair to begin 
at the bottom and peddle bananas as 


you suggest,’ said Jimmie gaily. 


The old man leaned forward 
grimly. “All right, selling bananas it 
is; [ll take you at your own word. 
And,” he added bluntly, “if you go 
back on it now—well——’ 

“The banana business!” 


Jimmie recognized, a trifle late, that 
he had really passed a crisis. In the 
momentary whirl and adjustment of 
ideas, an impossible picture arose in 
his mind of a young man and a two- 
wheeled cart piled high with sprawl- 
ing yellow fruit. “Oh, I say, Dad, 
that’s only a joke!’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Joke nothing! Or if it is, it’s your 
joke, ain’t it? You make a wish, just 
like a story-book, and here I am like 
the fairy godmother that makes it 
come true—like that!” He cracked 
his big knuckles in illustration. 

But the harshness died out of his 
voice as he went on: “Why, Jimmie, 
son, I don’t care what it is you’re in; 
but T’ll put you at the top of the heap. 
You needn’t worry about pushing a 
eart through the streets—I did that, 
or pretty much that. when I started. 
But youll start right—big business, 
modern ideas, and all that sort of 
thing. Bananas! By gad, Ill show 
the worid what the banana business 


ought to be!” 

He punched a button under the rim 
of the big desk, and the faded little 
secretary popped into the sanctuary. 
“Pix up a room for Jim outside some- 
where. Put a desk in here for him 
till it’s ready.” The faded secretary 
slid noiselessly out. 


“Jim, you'll come down-town with 
me mornings after this. Your busi- 
ness at first will be to. sit tight— 
mostly to stop, look and listen, as the 
railroad signs say. You can go up 
home now and tell Ma that your sal- 
ary will be what she thinks your ai- 
lowance ‘should be—now that you 
won’t have time to spend it.” 

Jimmie accepted the state of affairs 


with an easy adaptability, though still 


a trifle dazed at the swiftmesawin ees 
SAE 


which events had crystallized. 
right, Dad! Hooray for the banana 
business if you say so—this automatic 
choice is a great load off my mind. 


Want me to go home by way of the - 
docks and pick up a few bargains in ~ 


left-over bunches?” 


“You don’t know enough,” retorted 
the old man curtly. “I don’t reckon 


you know enough about business to 


start anywhere but at the top.” His 
face hardened in abstraction for an 
instant. 


“If anybody cares enough to know, 
you might say that you’re the secre- 
tary to the Consolidated Tropical 
Fruit Products Development Com- 
pany.” 


Jimmie whistled. “Swell name that, 
Dad! 
hand inspiration like that, I’ll be qual- 


ye 
( 


When I can reel out an off- . 


ified to sit among the big guns, too. 


After this I’ll never be able to look a 
banana in the eye without taking off 


my hat to it.” 


The old man’s harsh features soft- 


ened again, and he walked across and ~ 


laid his heavy-knuckled hand on the 
younger man’s shoulder. “Why, Jim- 
mie, son, there’s no greater world to 


conquer than that of modern busi- — 


ness. You’ve got brains—ain’t I your 


father?—and with me back of you 
we'll found one o’ these financial 


what-d’ye-call-’ems —- destinies, no. etn 


dyn-asties—that’s it, dynasties. [ll 
show you. Tell Simmons I want to 


see him,” he concluded abruptly as 


they reached the door together. 


Before the old man had returned to 
his desk, Simmons, the drab little of- feat : 


fice secretary, was again at his elbow. 


“Mr. Jim said you wished to see me, __ 


sir?” 


“Yes; everybody gone? Well, call 


up Griscom and tell him to meet me 
at the club this evening; important. 


Get Foote on the wire—tell nimite Bee 


there, too.” 


Griscom was chief of the old man’s 


staff of permanent counsel, and Foote 
was his chief consultant on legal mat- 
ters of importance. Big-boned, gaunt, 
and taciturn, after Gorem’s own pat- 
tern, Foote had risen by the sheer 
force of a cold and powerful brain 
from the shady twilight zone where 
he had been the chief legal bulwark 
of a long-dead political gang, until he 
was now almost a symbol of adroit 


legal and intellectual ability. The old 
man had once remarked—it was the 


nearest he ever came to a compli- 
ment: “Foote dont waste any time 
telling me what the law won’t let me 


‘ 


do; he.shows me how to go ahead and 
do it!” 

As Simmons withdrew, the old man 
dropped into his chair and began to 
think. His cigar went out; absently 
he drew another from the drawer and 
as absently lighted it. The city be- 
low him veiled itself in the amethyst 
twilight, and little lights pricked the 
depths like stars from an inverted 
, heaven; his eyes saw nothing; time, 
space, hunger. all were forgotten 
while the agile, shrewd old brain 
tested swiftly shifting plans. 


This banana business was the sud- 
den result of a domineering nature 
and a peevish impulse. It was new, 
untried; his friends would regard it 
as freakish; yet there was never a 
thought of change: The banana busi- 
ness for Jim it must be. He had 
dealt with great staples—steel, mines, 
traction, railroads, and once a ven- 
ture in a textile consolidation. The 
perishable commodities that needed 
quick markets were, to him, an un- 
explored field. Yet he knew the 
principles that had made his success 
in other fields, and never for a mo- 
ment did his faith in his own powers 
falter. Besides, this appealed to him 
because it was the beginning for Jim. 

Jim’s beginning—He thought of his 
own: the dull, deadening battle with 
poverty; then the slow 
others as humble as himself until 
chance gave him a sudden lift. But 
it was not until the war that his first 
really big strike had come. The old 
man recalled his first partner, now 
long dead, and their start in army 
contracts; how first a slight change 
was made in the contracts and then 
how, observing the possibilities, they 
had schemed and maneuvered to get 
them still further changed. It had 
cost money, too; but it was worth 
it—getting the specifications altered 
to easier conditions after the contract 
was awarded. 


That was long ago, and it was very 
raw work, but it had given him the 
tip; some special privilege—illegal, 
legal, or natural—that was the point. 
Once that was attained, no commer- 
cial genius was needed to bring in a 
flood of dollars. Given a monopoly, 
and no brains were needed to make 
it profitable. He had dealt in monop- 
olies and special advantages—privi- 
leges—governmental and private, tar- 
iffs and rebates, and monstrous for- 
tunes had followed. 

He had no politics, although he 
would have denied this angrily; and 
he always proclaimed his party label 
with unction. Whatever ideals his 
party might have had, he had for dec- 


rise with — 
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ades met it on the common ground of 
—‘‘business is business,’ and the es- 
tablishment of a profitable business 
the chief end of man. “Business is 
business” had served him as a bill of 
rights and a creed of humanity. 


Jimmie’s entry into business rapidly 


absorbed him. He had faith that 
Jimmie had brains; but the brains 
would take time to develop. And 


meantime he had no mind that Jim- 
mie, his son, should have his name 
linked with failure. But how to put 
the banana business on a fool-proof 
basis—that was the problem. 


At first he had thought of organiz- 


ing an expanding chain of stores 
with their wholesale’ distributing: 
warehouses. With the heavy finan- 


cial backing for which he would be 
the sponsor, it could control the trade 
after the field had been cleared in a 
relentless war of competition. But 
there was no iron-clad monopoly in 
this; competitors could spring up 
again and could not be permanently 
controlled. It would be neither prof- 
it-tight nor fool-proof, It would re- 
quire a commercial genius at the 
helm, and he had no illusions: Jim- 
mie was not that. 

Then the old man’s mind turned to 
controlling the source of supply. A 
vision arose of a fleet of steamers 
plying to the tropical ports that were 

stablished centers of banana ship- 
ments; but there would be nothing to 
prevent other steamships from com- 
peting. Or, if a monopoly was es- 
tablished, there would be nothing to 
prevent other tropical countries from 
developing the banana trade, and this 
again would make that most undesir- 
able thing—competition. 

No, it would not do. He could not 
monopolize the world’s output of ba- 
nanas, for the tropical banana belt 


girdles the world. ... His thought 
was suddenly illuminated, and he 
broke into a raspy chuckle some- 


where down his throat. 

He pulled out his watch; it was too 
dark to see the hands, and he turned 
on the desk lamp. As he saw the 
hour he grunted: “Must be getting 
old when I can’t think any faster 
than that!’* A minute later he was in 
the elevator and dropping past the 
thirty doors that streamed up from 
the street level. 

That evening he met Griscom at 
the club. Later, they were joined by 
Foote, and the three conferred late 
in one of the upper rooms, where 
they were nominally busy with dum- 
my bridge. And the next morning the 
wheels began to turn, with Jimmie 
gravely watching each revolution. 


‘old man 


New offices blossomed on one of 
the lower floors of the tall office- 
building, and a corps of clerks and 
draftsmen was detailed therein. Long 
arrays of filing devices and tabulat- 
ing systems lined the walls, and pres- 
ently the head draftsman began to 
report up-stairs to Jimmie and the 
old man with bulky rolls of blue- . 
prints, on which were irregular 
patches of colored areas. with margi- 


nal notations. Maps accumulated, 
and more devices were installed to 
file them. A dozen stenographers 


were kept busy with subsidiary cor- 
respondence, and the chief filing-clerk 
from up-stairs came down and organ- 
ized a system for filing and tabulat- 
ing vast numbers of reports of tem- 
peratures, high, low, and mean, to- 
gether with rainfalls, barometric 
readings, and general meteorological 
data. 


Up-stairs the old man sat with his 
hand on the _ throttle; real-estate 
men from the big centers came and 
went by his private entrance in a 
steady succession, and a score of 
confidential satellites flitted in and 
out. A special legal department was 
formed and was kept busy drafting 
or scrutinizing title deeds and op- 
tions on vast areas of abandoned 
farms and other land throughout New 
England and the Middle States. And 
Jimmie, faithful each morning at his 
desk in the old man’s sanctuary, grew 
dizzy in the maelstrom of shifting, 
whirling energy. 


A trivial incident had been the 
foundation on which the old man had 
built the scheme. A little perfunc- 
tory notice in a daily paper had 
caught his eye some days before his 
interview with Jimmie. It briefly 
stated that from the Botanical Gar- 
dens two bunches of bananas had 
been sent to the patients of the tu- 
berculosis hospital on the East River. 
They had been grown under glass, he 
read—but they had been grown in 
the United tSates. Later, when he 
thought over the banana problem on 
the evening after the interview this 
recurred to him—they had _ been 
grown in the United States. It could 
be done; there was the proof—he 
would found a great American indus- 
try. 

One night some weeks later, the 
pressed a button and a 
powerful group gathered around the 
long directors’ table in the private 
room of his up-town club. There 
were a couple of New England sena- 
tors and a few congressmen from 
scattered but reliable constituencies, 
and the remainder were representa- 
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tive of the heavy-caliber, substantial 
business interests. On each chair 
lay a printed pamphlet—the charter, 
as it stated on the cover, of the Con- 
solidated Tropical Fruit Products 
Development Company; folded within 
was a blank for  stock-subscription 
pledges. Attached by a wire clip was 
a typewritten statement, headed: 
“For the Daily Press.” 

Jimmie sat at the old man’s right 
near the head of the table. His name 
was printed in the pamphlet as one 
of the incorporators of the new com- 
pany. and today he was to take an 
active part. He was to read a few 
typewritten ‘statements, as befitted 
the potential secretary. As the faded 
Simmons ushered in the last expect- 
ed magnate, Jimmie’s father rapped 
on the table with his knuckles. 

“IT reckon most of you gentlemen 
know the purpose o’ this meeting—at 
least in a general sort of way,” he an- 
nounced, “so that we can get to- 
gether on some of the details. I 
won’t take up any more time now ex- 
cept to say that I’m _ backing this 
proposition to the limit. Its the best 
project I’ve ever handled, and if we 
all stand together on it there’s more 
profits in it~ than we’ve ever made 
before. 

“Another thing; Jim here is to be 
the secretary—and there’s a lot 0’ 
room in it for Some more sons and 
relatives, and I guess that’ll come in 
handy for most of you, anyhow. 
You’ve read the copy of the charter 
of the Consolidated Tropical Fruit 
Products Development Company; it’s 
to raise bananas on the waste lands 
in New England, and it’s drawn so 
that we’ve the power to run anything 
from a dago boarding-house to a pipe- 
line. Jim, read that statement that’s 
been written for the newspapers, and 
then if there’s no objection we’ll send 
it out.” 

Jimmie arose with his 
graphed typewritten 
hand, and read: 

“Experiments made in the past few 
years in the growing of bananas un- 
der glass in the Botanical Gardens of 
New York have demonstrated con- 
clusively that it can be done. A new 
field is thereby opened to American 
industry. Two bunches were recently 
presented to a local tuberculosis hos- 


mimeo- 
copy in his 


pital in triumphant conclusion of 
these experiments. 
“No more important field for a 


great national industry has been op- 
ened up than that which lies in the 
development of this tremendous and 
proven opportunity. Not only will it 
solve the question of the enormous 


areas of abandoned farms and cut- 
timber tracts: throughout New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, and 
thereby give employment to thou- 
sands of workmen, but it will react 
throughout the country and stimulate 
every industry that is related to this 
great development of the American 
home-grown banana. This is obvious 
when it is considered that millions of 
feet of glass will be required for the 
vast areas of greenhouses, that thou- 
sands of tons of structural steel will 
be needed for the frames, and vast 
quantities of paint and putty to finish 
their construction; also, in the line 
of accessories, there are the boilers 
and heating pipes, the brick and Ce- 
ment, and the enormous demand for 
coal that will bring prosperity to ail 
these trades. 

“The Consolidated Tropical Fruit 
Products Company proposes to begin 


on a moderate scale and at the end of 


the first year to have one hundred 
thousand acres of these abandoned 
and cheap lands under glass. and t9 
expand this acreage aS rapidly as 
possible. It is safe to say that no in- 
dustry that has been undertaken in 
this country in the last half century 
has held such tremendous possibili- 
ties of profit and prosperity as lie in 
the growing of the American banana. 
It is only natural to expect that our 
Government will lend its protection 
to such a vital national enterprise.” 
Jimmie laid down the typewritten 
page, and the old man handed him 
another. “This is the engineers’ re- 
port. Read it, Jim. No, not all of it; 
just the summary—l’ve marked it.” 
And Jimmie read. 
“As the result of the above-men- 
tioned experiments (the two bunciies 
grown in the Botanical Gardens) it 
becomes a simple matter to arrive at 
the total production on the basis of 
the first year’s operations, i. e, a 
basis of one hundred thousand acres 
under glass and planted to bananas. 
It is proposed to use the latest meth- 
ods and intensive cultivation, and 
therefore the banana trees should be 
planted ten feet apart each way. This 
will give an average of four hundred 
banana trees to the acre, or a total of 
forty million banana trees. Allowing 
only one bunch of bananas to the 
tree and also figuring but two hun- 
dred bananas to the ‘bunch, there 
would therefore be grown for the first 
year the total of eight billion, or 
eight thousand million, bananas. 
“At a profit of only one cent each, 
which it is proposed to add to the cost 
of growing and marketing, they would 
produce a net. profit of eighty million 


dollars! 
and trade conditions be secured, a 
profit of two cents each may be con- 
sidered, which will, of course, in- 
crease the dividend to one hundred 
and sixty million dollars for the first 
year. The banana will bear the first 
year, under proper conditions.” 
Jimmie sat down; his part in the 
meeting was now over. His father 
leaned forward impressively and 
spoke: : 
“T want to say that those last fig- 
ures on the profits are wrong.” He 
paused as if to note the effect. There 
was none. for that highly sophisti- 
cated group knew the old man too 
well to be startled by anything ex- 


cept a loss; and he never lost. 
“They're wrong,’ he continued, 
“they’re too small. It will cost, 
roughly, fifty thonsand dollars an 


acre to put the land under glass. In 
order to make a return of ten per 
cent on that investment it will be ‘ 
necessary to add six and a quarter 
cents to each banana above the cost 
of production. And there’ll be noth- 
ing to stop us making it more—within 
reason, of course.” 

The head of the Sheet Glass Trust 
rattled his copy of the charter and 
looked over his glasses fussily. 

“Six and a quarter cents apiece for 
a banana, Mr. Gorem, is a pretty high 
price, even if it is extra fine and hot- 
house grown. Theyre six for. a 
nickel generally around my office— 
sometimes less.” He was a thrifty 
man of noted thrifty habits, and a 
quiet smile went around the group. 

The old man cracked his knuckles 
cheerfully: “Six and a quarter cents 
apiece!—Who said six and a quarter 
cents apiece! I said six and a quar- 
ter cents above the cost—net profit— — 
and probably more. I propose, Mr. 
Parkinson—and gentlemen—that our. 
first crop shall sell for thirty cents _ 
apiece! It'll cost twenty-one cents 
each to grow ’em—can’t be done for 
less under glass.” 

A gentleman in a white waistcoat 
leaned forward interestedly; he was 
the Consolidated Steel Trust. 

“I take it,’ he remarked, “that you 
have, Mr. Gorem, of course considered. 
the question and the relation of the 
present supply of bananas from the ~ 
tropical countries? They are quite 
ample, and quite cheap, I believe?” 

“Yes, I’ve considered it,” returned 
the old man, “and I don’t propose that 
another banana shall be landed on 
these shores. What’s a_ tariff for, 
hey? Ain’t it to protect American in- 
dustry and capital, hey? I propose to 
have it made as dangerous to bring a 


Should the proper political 
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banana into the United States as it is 
to forge a check, commit bigamy, o1 
smuggle a petticoat!” 


It was the president of the Consoli- 
dated Woolen and Textile Trust who 
chuckled dryly from the lower end of 
the table. ‘I follow you all right, 
Gorem, but isnt it a trifle, so to speak 
—ah—drastic? Thirty cents a_ ba- 
nana—phew!” 

“Well, if it is,” retorted the old 
man indignantly, “it ought to interest 
you good and plenty. If you textiie 
people can get rubber arctics tariff- 
taxed as woolen goods and then get a 
duty on them of forty-four cents a 
pound and sixty per cent additional, 
this ought to be right in your line. If 
there’s anything more drastic or fan- 
tastic than that, it ain’t in my banana 
proposition!” He prodded the table 
with a big forefinger in emphasis. 
“Forty-four cents a pound on woolen 
clothing is more than I’d have the 
nerve to ask for a tariff on bananas, 
let alone that sixty per cent addi- 
tional that you fellows put through!”* 

The other leaned back good-humor- 
edly. “Oh, that’s all right, Gorem, I 
guess. It can be fixed for bananas, 
too, probably. Let’s hear a little 
more. This begins to sound pretty 
good already.” 

“Tf Mr. Gorem will allow me,” spoke 
up the gaunt, saturnine chief consult- 
ant at his left, “I will run over this 
scheme briefly as it has been worked 
out and as it relates to our common 
interests.” 

The old man 
went on: 

“Our charter, 


nodded, and Foote 
as you note, is ex- 
tremely broad. It will take a large 
amount of capital, and Mr. Gorem 
agrees to finance the enterprise; it is 
also desired that you cooperate. Be- 
sides your assistance, there is a large 
amount of Huropean capital that 
stands ready to come in as soon as 
Wwe can secure a proper protective 
tariff on bananas. Such a tariff will 
of course settle the question of com- 
petition and make our market iron- 
iad. In fact, the foreign banks stand 
ready to take up heavily the bonds of 
the Consolidated Tropical Fruit Prod- 
ucts Development Company. 

“We propose to place the contracts 
for these greenhouses and _ their 
equipment entirely with you repre- 
sentative gentlemen. Incidentally, I 
may point out that on the strength of 
these very profitable orders you will 
be enabled to make an extra issue of 

*The Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law of 1909 
taxes woolen clothing at forty-four cents 
a pound and sixty per cent additional, and 


rubber aretics have been included in that 
classification, 


stock; to put it bluntly, add a little 
water.” 

The little group nodded apprecia- 
tively. 

“Also, the moment these heavy or- 
ders become public, your water will 
become instantly a good, digested se- 
curity. Of course the success of this 
project depends on the passage of an 
adequate tariff act, and I need nou 
suggest that at first our united efforts 
must be centered in that direction. 
Our political party has been pledged 
for years to this great principle of 
protection for our American industry 
in every line, so that we can confi- 
dently look to it for support now, as 
in the past.” 

The senators and the congressmen 
nodded an indorsement. A little de- 
sultory discussion followed, and then 
the company was formally organized, 
its laws were adopted, the officers 
elected, and the little blanks, now 
filled in with pledged subscriptions, 
were passed over to Jimmie, in his of- 
ficial capacity, to file. 

After the last magnate had depart- 
ed, Jimmie turned to his father, who 
was standing before the onyx fire- 
place and rubbing his big-boned hands 
together in the way that Jimmie 
knew denoted perfect satisfaction. 

“T say, Dad, at thirty cents a ba- 
nana a lot of people will have to give 
up eating them, won’t they?” 

“Well,” said the old man good-na- 
turedly, “if they can’t afford them— 
why .not?” 

Jimmie thought of the office and 
messenger-boys with their lunch of 
frankfurter and banana _ topped off 
with a spoonful of “hokey-pokey”’; 
also of the typewriters in his own 
outer office who brought their lunch 
in a paper, with the banana as the 
final effect. He could not help think- 
ing that they could just afford them 
now. 

Shrewdly the old man divined Jim- 
mie’s thoughts. ‘Jimmie, son, don’t 
get swept off by any sentimentality 
over individual cases. One’s got to 
think o’ things—big things—as a 
whole. Why, son, the minute I float 
that foreign bond issue abroad and 
the money’s deposited here to the 
credit o’ the Consolidated Tropical 
Fruit Products Development Com- 
pany, the per capita wealth of this 
United States will be increased over 
one hundred dollars a head, man, wo- 
man, and ‘child! Think o’ that 
wealth, hey !—ain’t that national pros- 
perity? I tell ye, Jimmie, the Big 


~ Business men here are the country’s 


greatest benefactors. What  differ- 
ence does it make even if fewer bana- 


nas are eaten by them that can’t af- 
ford them, hey, if those that can, pay 


more for them? Isn’t there more 
money in circulation? Ain’t that 
prosperity ? Bananas cost more; 
more money in circulation; more 


prosperity—don’t that stand to rea- 
son, hey?” 

“T see,” said Jimmie. “And _ the 
higher we sell bananas, the higher 
wages we can pay, so that the pros- 
perity gets distributed?’”’ 

The old man _ chuckled abruptly. 
“Don’t be foolish. You just pray for 
a proper tariff to keep bananas out 0’ 
the country, and immigration and the 
natural birth-rate ‘ll take care o’ what 
wages we pay—that’s the natural 
state o’ man in this world—competi- 
tion.” 

“Still, Dad, it’s kind of tough on 
those that can’t afford bananas, isn’t 
ee: 

“Business is business,” returned the 
old man briefly. “When you go, tell 
Ma Ill be home early,” he added sig- 
nificantly, and Jimmie took the hint 
and left. 

With a score of able influences at 
work, it was not long before visible 
signs of the new business could be 
noted. The special Sunday editions 
of the daily papers throughout the 
country began to display blurred half- 
tones showing typical abandoned 
farms and desolate’ stretches of 
burned timber tracts with their black- 
ened, sprawling ghosts of dead trees. 
Interspersed were imaginative draw- 
ings of vast greenhouses, the whole 
enclosed in a decoration of palm 
leaves and bananas. Later, the Sun- 
day specials became more definitely 
informative; they were crowded with 
comparative statistics in a sugar- 
coated form—a ragged peon holding 
a bunch of fruit with a diminutive 
Uncle Sam gazing longingly at it. 
This was the present. The future 


? 


showed the comparative size re- 
versed, while a prosperous, square- 


capped workman clasped the avun- 
cular hand across a colossal banana. 
Occasionally the magazines drifted 
into the field,.emblazoned with bana- 
na half-tones. 

Rapidly sentiment roused itself on 
the great issue of a national, Ameri- 
can banana and the ‘inevitable pros- 
perity that would follow the properly 
tariff-taxed fruit. 

In the rural districts farmers’ asso- 
ciations indorsed the banana and its 
protective tariff. In those same dis- 
tricts justices of the peace, road su- 
pervisors, school boards, poundmas- 
ters and constables were elected—and 
occasionally defeated—on this burn- 
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ing issue of a national industrial pa- 
triotism. It was not long before the 
sentiment for the American banana 
seemed to spring from the very bosom 
of the people and merely to be re- 
flected in the pages of the daily 
press, from the stalwart metropolitan 
journals on down to the little country 
sheet with its “patent insides.” 

The tariff must be revised; a tariff 
tax must be placed on the foreign, 
tropical banana that would effectually 
prevent its competing with the pro- 
posed national project; no longer 
could the country submit to the de- 
moralizing effects of the exotic, pau- 
per-grown fruit. The demand was 
specific, insistent, and there was no 
doubt that Congress would be forced 
to take up the question in response 
to the popular will. 


When Congress met, the old man 
called Jimmie into his room. “You 
might as well go over to Washington 
a spell,” he remarked. “Things are 
going all right, but it won’t do you 
any harm to look on—and learn, 
maybe.” 

So Jimmie packed up and hied him 
to Washington and sat through the 
slow hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Lower House, 
the first preliminary. Foote was there, 
in the background, but marshaling the 
forces. Many of the faces Jimmie re- 
called from the memorable meeting 
in his father’s office weeks before. 
These men were experts in trade and 
industry, and were cheerfully bearing 
witness before the committee to the 
benefits of an adequate tariff on ba- 
nanas. The amendment to the exist- 
ing tariff act would place a tariff tax 
of thirty-two cents apiece on each ba- 
nana—this amount having been de- 
cided upon as sufficient to afford the 
ordinary leeway. 


It was a foregone conclusion that 
the bill would be reported favorably 
out of the committee, as finally it 
was. 

Then came delay, though the bill 
was advanced as rapidly as possible 
on the House calendar. Its advocates 
knew that a few chronic malcontents 
might oppose it on the floor, but its 
passage was assured; in the main it 
was recognized by its party sponsors 
as an opportunity for some oratorical 
efforts that might come: in handy 
back in their home districts. 

When the Banana Bill, as it was 
popularly known, was moved, a flood 
of minor oratory broke forth. Faith- 
fully Jimmie followed it from his seat 
in the gallery. It was the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
who was to make the closing speech. 
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When it was known that he would 
speak, the old man himself came over 
and sat next to Jimmie. It was Jim- 
mie’s own business that was being 
launched; it was the old man’s last 
project—he knew it; and to have this 
foremost orator speak in this case 
was, in a way, like his delivering the 
salutatory for the opening of Jim- 
mie’s career in commerce. Therefore 
the old man was on hand. 


The chairman began with a review 
of the history of this country; he read 
the minds of the early fathers of the 
Republic and praised their  tran- 
scendent wisdom. ‘Those first early 
taxes on imporis, he explained, were 
but the indication of the finger of 
Providence in our destinies. 


“In those early days of struggle, 
Mr. Speaker, our country was poor; 
they dealt thriftily in small figures 
and had but faintly grasped the fulr 
principles of national prosperity. And 
I call the attention of the House, Mr. 
Speaker—and also of that small, un- 


patriotic minority who oppose prog- | 


ress and prosperity—to the indisputa- 
ble fact that our country is more pros- 
perous today than it was then; I 
further emphasize the fact that our 
tariff taxes were small then and are 
greater now. Never was the relation 
between the tariff and prosperity 
more Clearly evident. 


“As we have increased our tariff 
taxes, so has our welfare thrived. Our 
great West, our vast natural re- 
sources, our inventive skill, and our 
industry—what are these but tributes 
to the genius of the tariff tax! Stand- 
ing before the solemn altar of His- 
tory, I say to you that those qualities 
do not make prosperity. It is the 
tariff. 

“In past decades of timid tariff tax- 
ation it used to be apologetically 
stated that the foreigner paid the tax. 
We are a proud people, Mr. Speaker, 
and today we meet the issue squarely 
and say that the foreigner does not 
pay the tax! With a proper pride 
aud self-respect we pay our own 
taxes—we ask no one to pay them for 
us. We have taxed ourselves rich 
and, as new fields of prosperity are 
pointed out to us by the great cap- 
tains of industry, we should be proud 
of the opportunity to put our shoul- 
der to the wheel of taxation. 

“It has been alleged that this tar- 
iff on bananas will raise, the cost of 
the banana to the American people. 
What of it! Is it to be said that an 
American is ashamed to buy expen- 
sive things—he, the highest. paid 
worker on the globe! For this argu- 
ment of cheapness I have the least 


patience. As that great statesman, 


President McKinléy, when discussing 


this same tariff principle during his 
brilliant career, said that ‘a cheap 
coat makes a cheap man’—so do I say 
with all the fervor of my cause that 
no less does a ‘cheap banana make a 
cheap man!’ 


“This bill which we report has ~ 
been drafted on that vital tariff prin- 
ciple enunciated by President Taft— 
that a just tariff tax is one so levied 
as to equal the difference between 
he cost of production in the United 
States and the cost abroad, plus a 
reasonable profit for the American$ 
manufacturer. The Tariff Board has 
been of inestimable assistance in this 
matter, so that the tariff asked for is 
exact. As is well known, the cost of ~ 
raising bananas in the tropics is triv- — 
ial, and we therefore ask for a pro- 
tective tariff on bananas of thirty-two 
cents apiece—the difference between 
the cost of production at home and 
abroad, plus the reasonable profit.” é 

The chairman of the Ways and > 
Means Committee continued in a mas- 
terly protection address too long to — 
reproduce. Then in a hushed silence 
he delivered the peroration: 


“I see, Mr. Speaker, as in a vision, 
the now barren lands and stumpage of 
New England covered with sparkling 
acres of glass—greenhouses from ho- 
rizon to horizon and topping the © 
snow-clad hills of those now bleak — 
states. Under the vast glass roofs, 
and in those artificially humid groves 
of fragrant bananas, I see thousands 
of happy American working men sing-— 
ing at their labors; in their near-by — 
homes a multitude of happy hearts 
throb with joy for the blessings 
brought by the home-grown, all-Amer- 
ican banana. at 

“As against that inspiring vision I 
see the present: the banana of today, 

a cheap, pauper-grown fruit from a 
cheap, pauperized foreign country. A 
negro in a ragged pair of breeches. 
and a tattered shirt—or no shirt at 

ali—and with a machete in his hand, 

living in a wretched palm-thatched 

shack and working for less than half 

a dollar a day! That is the man who 

is growing bananas for a freeborn 

American people! No American will — 
accept such a wage or such a life— 

nor can he compete without an ade- 

quate protection against this pauper 

fruit. : 


“Under the shadow of those Stars 
and Stripes that proudly floated from 
Sumter to Appomattox, and in the © 
great name of our free people, I ask 
you to pass this bill and give justice 
to the American banana ” 


) 
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As the speaker took his seat amid 
‘a wild scene of tumultuous applause, 
a mob of eager hand-shakers sur- 
rounded him. 

The old man turned to Jimmie. 

“Come on, Jimmie—no use waiting 
any longer. It’s all over; the Sen- 
ate’ll pass it without debate, and 
you're launched in business at last, 
son and it’s profit-tight and fool-proof. 
Bringing a banana into the country 
from now on’ll be a criminal offense, 
and you can make money as long as 
you don’t have to sell bananas at over 
thirty-two cents apiece.” 

The next year the old man took his 
first vacation, and Jimmie slipped 
gradually into the sole control. Then 
the old man took his Final Vacation, 
and Jimmie was at the helm. Being, 
as the old man had felt, no fool, he 
continued to make monstrous sums of 
money from the banana business. 

But if he had been a fool, the prof- 
its would have come in automatically, 
just the same. 


TIN PLATES. 
EK. N. Vallandigham 

Wholly in the spirit of the Home 
Market Club, the BOSTON HERALD 
of recent date publishes an editorial 
article which bears the tenderly affec- 
tionate title “Our Tinplate.” This edi- 
torial utterance is provoked by last 
year’s statistics as to the manufacture 
and export of domestic tinplates, and 
the imports of foreign tinplates. It 
appears that in 1898, seven years af- 
ter “the fostering tariff breathed the 


_breath of life into the struggling in- 


fant,” our exports of tinplates for the 
first time reached a value of $1,000, 
while our imports in that year were 
worth nearly $40,000,000. Last year, 
a quarter of a century after the “fos- 
tering tariff’ had imitated the Al- 
mighty’s celebrated performance upon 
Father Adam, our exports of tinplates 
were worth nearly $19,000,000, our im- 
ports only $141,000; and the value of 
our tinplate production for the present 
year will reach $75,000,000,—half the 
production of the entire world. The 
HERALD then invites the American 
people to contemplate the beneficent 
work of the tariff as thus illustrated, 
to see, so to speak, in the protective 
policy the equivalent of a _ divine 
Providence. Now the HERALD has its 
times—and they are frequent,--of 
fairness toward those- with whom it 
disagrees, but there is something so 
at war with honesty in the protective 
system that it is almost impossible 
for its advocates to avoid crooked 
reasoning or suppression of fact. It 


is into this latter insincerity that the 
HERALD is betrayed by the bad com- 


pany in which it for the momen 
finds itself. There is a shameful 
chapter in the history of the tinplate 
industry that the HERALD forgets or 
ignores. True we imported most of 
our tinplate before the Republican 
party decided in 1891 to allow to a 
small group of home manufacturers 
the privilege of taxing the whole 
American people in order to build up 
a domestic tinplate industry. Such 
an industry was built up by means of 
protective duties that in large meas- 
ure excluded foreign tinplates and 
enabled the home manufacturer to 
charge an extravagant price for his 
product. Byron W. Holt, in a letter 
issued late in 1899 by the New Eng- 
land Free Trade League, estimated 
that from 1891, when the high duties 
were imposed upon tinplate, to 1899, 
that piece of protection cost the 
American consumer between $80,000,- 
000 and $84,000,000. Of course, as 
usual, it was imposed in the name of 
the American workingman, to protect 
him from the pauper labor of Europe; 
but as a matter of fact, while the dif- 
ference in labor cost between the 
American and the European tinplates 
was only 20 cents per box, the 
protection granted was 75 cents per 
box. In other words, the laborer’s 
share was 20 cents and the manufac- 
turer’s 55 cents. 

By 1898 the stimulated tinplate in- 
dustry had begun to develop a com- 
petition among the home manufactur- 
ers, and negotiations were opened 
with a view to making a combination 
so that the manufacturers should ob- 
tain the full benefit of protection, and 
be safe not only from foreign, but 
from domestic competition. The re- 
sult was what we know as the tinplate 
trust, though the contrivers of it were 
clever enough to avoid giving it ex- 
actly the trust form and name.. It was 
effective, however, for their purposes; 
for it practically killed domestic com- 
petition, under which the price of do- 
mestic tinplates had been falling, 
though they had not reached the 
price at which foreign tinplates could 
have been sold here. The combination 


now formed included 40 plants with 
280 mills. These could have been du- 
plicated for about $6,000,000. Real es- 
tate and cash brought up the assets 
of the combination to a value of some- 
where between $10,000,000 and $12,- 
000,000. It is said that for these 


plants the combination paid $18,000,- — 


000 in common, and $18,000,000 in pre- 
ferred stock, and allowed to the pro- 
moter $10,000,000 of common. The to- 
tal capitalization was $50,000,000, of 
which $30,000,000 was common and 
$20,000,000 preferred. The combina- 


tion retained $2,000,000 on each kind 
in its treasury. By way of reducing 
expenses the combination almost im- 
mediately closed nine plants with 34 
mills, employing somewhat less than 
50 men each, say from 1250 to 1500 
men thrown out of work, of whom 
some doubtless, were sooner or later 
absorbed into the mills that kept go- 
ing. Mr. Henry W. Lamb found next 
year that eighty of the 280 mills taken 
into the combination had been closed. 
Thus more than: 25 per cent. of the 
mills went out of business. 


When the combination got well go- 
ing, it began to raise the price of its 
product to the home consumer. In 
December, 1898, when the combination 
had just about been formed, the price 
of American tinplate at home was 
$2.90 a box. In January, 1899, it had 
gone to $3.20 a box, by March to $4, 
by April, ‘as the canning season ap- 
proached, to $4.07 1-2, by September 
to $4.85. The gentlemen in the com- 
bination tried to show that the rise 
in price had been caused by an in- 
crease in wages and in the cost of 
raw material, but in reply it was 
proved conclusively that the advance 
in price had been far beyond anything 
justified by the causes assigned, When 
the combination was investigated by 
Congress, some of the officials be- 
longing to it insisted that profits had 
been far higher before the combina- 
tion was formed, while others defend- 
ed the closing of mills upon the 
ground that they were unprofitable. 
It was conclusively shown that the 
combination had suspiciously close 
relations with the makers of its own 
raw material, so that they probably 
enjoyed an advantage over independ- 
ent competitors. 


That is the dark chapter in the his- 
tory of the tinplate industry up to 
about 1900. It was then prospering 
at the expense of the American con- 
sumer, and canners in some parts of 
the country were so embarrassed by 
the increased cost of tin that their 
embarrassment reacted upon farmers 
growing tomatoes and other vegeta- 
bles and fruits for the canneries. Of 
course the consumer also felt the in- 
creased cost or reduced quantity or 
quality of canned goods. A compar- 
atively recent law _ standardizing 
canned goods was necessitated in part 
no doubt by the conditions imposed 
upon canners by the tinplate combi- 
nation. The prosperity of the pro- 
tected tinplate industry must have 
cost the American people a pretty 
penny by this time. 


According to the HERALD, the tin- 
plate industry is still flourishing 


/ 
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greatly, and under’ greatly reduced 
protection. May the industry con- 
tinue to flourish, and under still less 
protection. The fact that it has flour- 
ished at a killing cost to the American 
consumer, that it ungratefully re- 
warded the protection afforded by the 
American people by forming a com- 
bination for the artificial increase of 
the price of its product to the home 
consumer, cannot lead any free trader 
to wish it ill if only it will deal justly 
now and hereafter. Let nobody, how- 
ever, instance the growth of this in- 


dustry as an example of what a bene- . 


ficent tariff can do for the American 
people. It is merely an illustration 
of what the protective tariff can do to 
enrich the few at the expense of the 
many. 

Since 1900 the tinplate makers 
have been steadily cared for by the 
Republican party, and during that 
time the domestic tinplates have 
steadily more and more crowded the 
foreign article out of the American 
market. The Payne-Aldrich tariff 
placed the duty of 1.2 cents a pound 
on imported tinplates, which at the 
prices of the moment, amounted to 
about 44 per cent. By 19138 the price 
of the imported article had risen to 
3.3 cents per pound,—which made the 
rate less than 40 per cent. The Un- 
derwood tariff placed an ad valorem 
rate of 15 per cent. The total domes- 
tic consumption of tinplates since 
1900 has averaged about 1,250,000 
pounds a year, and the tariff most of 
the time has added about 40 per cent. 
cost to every pound consumed. 


spared 


RENEFITS OF FREE TRADE 


During the first half of the last 
century England had a high -protec- 
tive tariff on imports. The import 
duty on foodstuffs was so high that 
there was a large amount of suffer- 
ing amongst the poor. 


it was to remedy the distress of 
the poor that the duties on wheat 
and other grains were abolished in 
1846. Complete free trade was es- 
tablished in 1848. 

The great increase of imports that 
resulted was followed by large in- 
creases of exports to pay for the im- 
ports. In 1805 the value of Eng- 
land’s exports was only £20,000,000; 
and it took thirty years to double 
this amount under the protective 
system. 

But after free trade was estab- 
lished in 1848 the exports of that 
year (£54,000,000) were doubled in 12 
years. The exports for 1860 
amounted to £110,000,000. Approxi- 


mately this rate of increase has con- 
tinued ever since. 

The great increase in the demand 
for labor in Mngland after free trade 
was adopted caused an increase in 
wages. At the beginning of the pres- 


ent century the wages of English 


workers were about 22 per cent 
higher than those of French and Ger- 
man workers, and at thé same time 
the cost of living 
about 22 


France and Germany, where there is 


in England was 


per cent lower than in 


a high tariff on all foodstuffs. 
Observer. 


M. YVES GUYOT. 


The President of La Ligue du Libre 
Wxchange. 
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FRENCH FREE TRADE APPEAL: 
(From the Springfield Republican.) 


To the Editor of The Republican ;:— 

If the United States, though her 
neutral position gives her no claim to 
be invited, is asked to join with the 
victors in the council of nations at 
the close of the war, what shall be 
our contribution to them? Are we to 
appear aS an advocate of that extra- 
ordinary plan of some among us who 
propose to establish a scheme of a 
joint forcible control of a nation 
threatening war, continuing great 
armies and navies, in all details sug- 
gesting insoluble problems and in the 
most absolute defiance conceivable of 
George Washington’s warning against 
“entangling alliances”? 


Can it be that there is no other 
alternative left because of our desire 
to continue the commercial and finan- 
cial benefits obtained for us by the 


war than through a protective tariff, 
and that we are unable to act interna- 
tionally at a great world crisis and 
to follow that other counsel of Wash- — 
ington: “I indulge a fond, perhaps 
an enthusiastic idea that the 
period is not very remote when the 
benefits of a liberal and free com- 
merce will pretty generally succeed 
to the devastations and horrors of 
war’? 

The creation of a public opinion in 
favor of free exchanges seems to 
be the only hope for laying the foun- 
dations of peace and going to the 
root of the matter. Here is a voice 
from the savior of our young nation, 
our friend from the beginning to the 
present time. It is from La Ligue du 
Libre-Echange of France, which was 
founded in 1911 with this moderate 
and excellent program: “To prevent 
any increase in established duties 
and any unjust interpretation of ex- 
isting statutes which would render — 
their burden heavier; to obtain the 
negotiation of treaties for long peri- 
ods so as to prevent tariff war among 
the nations and to insure stability of 
industry and commerce, and to make — 
sure that these treaties should for- 
bid any increase, while permitting de- 
crease in tariff rates.” A manifesto 
of the league, which has just been 
received (somewhat condensed in 
translation) thus propounds and an-- 
swers the question: Has the war in- 
validated the position taken by the 
league at its foundation?:— 


“Of course, we recognize, as the 
Economic Conference of the Entente 
Allies declared, that the war put an 
end to all the commercial treaties. In 
a rearrangement among the nations 
of the world after the war, the Free 
Trade League points to the fact that 
should a convention be established 
between Great Britain and its domin- 
ions so that the open door between 
them should be closed to other na- 
tions, while Russia with its 160,000,- 
000 inhabitants and the United States 
with its 100,000,000 (not to speak of 
the German markets, the closure of 
which would ruin specifically the in- 
dustries of Alsace and Lorraine) 
should enforce high protection, the 
interests of France, with less than 
40,000,000 inhabitants would be prac- 
tically wiped out. Germany is the 
great outlet for Russia; neither 
France nor Great Britain nor Italy 
can undertake to absorb the quantity 
of cereals, wood and flax that she ab- 
sorbs. The 120,000,000 inhabitants of 
Central Europe and the geographic 
conditions in which they are placed 
cannot be ignored. 
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The Entente Allies have threatened 
to defend themselves against “dump- 
ing” by establishing regulations for 
a long period, prohibitory to the 
commerce of the enemy nations. Ob- 
serve that the catastrophe of 1914 
was the condemnation of the aggres- 
sive protection of the German empire. 
Nevertheless, those groups among the 
Entente Allies, who are embittered 
against. the Germans, their ideals and 
their acts, propose to copy them and 
by singular logic would establish as 
an infallible panacea the system from 
which they have claimed to free the 
world. The true lesson is entirely 
different. If the war has created 


' new national sentiments among the 


people who have been attacked, it 
should lead to a fusion of these senti- 
ments and interests—in an unfore- 
seen international solidarity. 

The ideal of free trade should dom- 
inate all France. Its repudiation is 
war in the future: its adoption is an 
effective guarantee of peace. The 
peace men who are looking to arbi- 
tration tribunals and other more or 
less ingenious organizations are try- 
ing to minimize the effects of inter- 
national collisions. They do not even 
consider their causes. The only way 
to do away with war is to do away 
with its _ provoking occasions. The 
dynastic ambitions, the hatred of 
races and religions, are factors in 
war but while they obtain their op- 
portunity in stirring up the latent 
nassions of international  rapacity, 
they are countervailed by the influ- 
ence of free trade. Actual war is a 
terrible example of the combination 
of economic and political rivalry. So 
long as humanity is unable to sepa- 
rate one from the other, it will be 
always liable to the risk and anguish 
of a new catastrophe. 


Our conclusions areas follows: 
Free trade is a necessity as much for 
the enemy as for our allies; to im- 
pose free trade on.the enemy is the 
most effectual means to prevent 
“dumping.” We shall demand a war 


indemnity from Germany and Austria-’ 


Hungary. The payment will be so 
much less difficult as the increase of 
their exvortations becomes greater. 
The only way for the Entente Allies 
to suppress those antagonisms and 
economic rivalries among themselves 
which the Germans and Austria-Hun- 
garians are sure to endeavor to stir 
sip in order to weaken their power, is 
to repudiate their protection theories 
in favor of absolute, established free 
trade.” 


ERVING WINSLOW. 
Boston, November 9, 1916. 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, FREE 
TRADE AND FREE PRODUCTION 
By John S. Codman. 


_ Far from the strife, bloodshed and 
horror of the great war, it is difficult 
for us to realize that in the world to- 
day the sum total of human misery is 
probably greater than ever before in 
history. No war of the past has ap- 
proached the present in the number 
of killed and wounded soldiers. No 
war of the past has ever produced 
such a fearful crop of maimed and 
crippled men,—mutilated, blinded and 
broken in body and soul, and though 
today made much of while the 
glamour of war lasts, doomed, never- 
theless, to bear the grievous burden 
of helpless dependency on others,— 
a burden which will daily grow more 
oppressive as the memory of men 
for their great sacrifices grows dim 
and gratitude cools into condescend- 
ing pity. Finally, no war of the 
past, no great famine or epidemic of 
diseases has ever caused such suf- 
fering to women and children as has 
been experienced in the last two 
years. Whole nations have been 
forced to depend for their daily bread 
on the charity of the outside world 
and other nations, even less fortu- 
nate, have been decimated through 
murder and Starvation. 


No greater constructive work for 
the benefit of humanity can today be 
carried on than the effort to root out 
the causes of war and to constitute 
a world in which such a catastrophe 
as the present shall be forever im- 
possible. This consummation can- 
not be reached by wishing for it, nor 
by praying for it. God helps those 
who help themselves, and if interna- 
tional justice and peace are to be 
established, it can be done only by 
strenuous effort and, especially, 
through the use of the intellect which 
distinguishes men from the brutes. 
Blind action will avail nothing. Only 
action, guided by intelligent thought, 
can lead to accomplishment. 

And there is great need, also, for 
a broad-minded outlook: one that 
will recognize the value of effort 
along many lines and will enlist the 
activities of many men of greatly 
varying mental and emotional char- 
acteristics. Above all, the intelligent 
effort of mankind must be guided, not 
by a narrow and selfish national pat- 
riotism but by a consciousness of na- 
tional duty, a decent respect for the 
rights of other nations and a high 
regard for the welfare of all humani- 
ty. 

The various efforts toward inter- 
national justice and peace which are 
being made today can be divided into 
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two principal classes:—first, those 
which aim directly to abolish the in- 
ternational anarchy which makes 
each nation today a law unto itself, 
and to establish in its stead a world- 
state in which international disputes 
will be settled in friendly conference 
or in courts of law rather than on 
the battle field; and, second, those 
efforts which aim directly to abolish 
war by the removal of the causes of 
international antagonisms, most of 
which are not real but are the result 
of race prejudice, lack of government 
control by the people and the ignor- 
ance of economic principles which 
leads to conditions of social injustice 
in every country, even the most ad- 
vanced and most enlightened. 


The direct movement for world or- 
ganization has already made much 
progress. Some may think that in- 
ternational law with all its crudities 
and absurdities has accomplished 
nothing, and that treaties are made 
only to be torn up. Everything, how- 
ever, must have a beginning, and 
progress at first is usually painfully 
slow. Neverthless, international law 
is constantly invoked today by each 
belligerent in its effort to obtain the 
moral support of the public opinion 
of the world, and much of it is scru- 
pulously observed, to hold the good 
opinion of the neutrals and to estab- 
lish precedents for international con- 
duct in the future. The international 
conferences at the Hague and the es- 
tablishment of the Hague Court for 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes have already accomplished 
practical results, and the machinery 
set up can again be utilized later. 
There is no reason for discourage- 
ment over the small results so far 
obtained, but there is a vast work yet 
to be done. 


This work is now being carried on 
by the so-called peace societies and 
it would seem that every intelligent 
man and woman should give his ac- 
tive, or at least his moral, support to 
some one of these societies. They 
have in common one definite aim, 
namely, the substitution of law for 
war, the settlement of international 
disputes on the principle of justice 
rather than on the _ principle of 
“might makes right”; and if they dif- 
fer to a certain extent in their ideas 
as to how this can best be accom- 
plished, it is all the more reason 
why we should furnish what intelli- 
gence we possess to assist in ascer- 
taining the best plan. 

There may be many who do not 
believe that progress toward inter- 
national justice can ever be made so 
long as in the nations themselves 
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gross injustices still exist. Is not 
this, however, an unnecessarily pessi- 
mistic view? There has been peace 
between the German states for a long 
time and today they are a unit in 
the war, but is there social justice in 
the German states? Do we not know 
that in Prussia a small handful of 
landowners can outyote the masses 
of the people and thus maintain 
an autocratic and despotic sgovern- 
ment? And is not the agitation of 
the Social Democrats throughout Ger- 
many a constant protest against un- 
just conditions? 5 

In the British Empire, the estab- 
lishment of peace between Great 
Britain and the great self-governing 
colonies is secure; but social justice 
in the British Empire is still but a 
dream. The horrible misery and 
poverty in London attest it, and the 
increasing unemployment and pover- 
ty in the colonies go to show that an 
equal opportunity to earn a living is 
not accorded to every man even 
there. 

Here in the United States, inter- 
state peace seems to be established 
beyond question, but we cannot say 
that social justice exists here when 
unemployment even in the most pros- 
perous times is chronic, where large 
classes of people are always on the 
verge of poverty and where those 
who hold privileges are constantly 
exacting tribute from the workers, 
while they live in idleness. 


No, it is not well to refuse to work 
for international organization, nor to 
deride those who do so, just because 
the domestic problems of social jus- 
tice have not yet been solved. The 
two movements must go forward 
hand in hand on parallel lines. If 
we can reduce the frequency of wars 
and thus turn men’s minds from mur- 
der and destruction, the hope of ob- 
taining social justice will be immeas- 
ureably increased. 

If, on the other hand, we can make 
progress toward social justice, we can 
greatly reduce the causes of inter- 
national friction and thus help to end 
war. In fact, those who hope to end 
war and yet do not recognize the can- 
cer of social injustice in our midst, 
are dreamers indeed, and will accom- 
plish nothing without the assistance 
of social reformers. 

Of all the causes ,of international 
antagonisms, by far the greatest are 
the current ideas in regard to inter- 
national trade: the far too prevalent 
belief that trade is itself a form of 
warfare; that nations must force 
their goods into the markets of the 
world and restrict the entrance of 
foreign goods into their own markets; 


that to send wealth from a country, 
that is, to export, is the sole object 
of trade; while to take wealth in, 
that is, to import, is destructive to 
the wellbeing of the people. Such 
ideas involve the dismal conclusion 
that the interests of nations are nec- 
essarily antagonistic; that what one 
gains another must lose and that the 
only hope’ of national success lies in 
the conquest or destruction of other 
nations. If this conclusion is accept- 
ed, then it is time for the peace so- 
cieties to disband and for the hu- 
manitarians to forget humanity and 
aim only at the aggrandizement of 
their own nations and the cultivation 
of their own national “kultur.” 


But that such ideas are false must 
be clear if we stop to consider that 
free trade between the states of our 
Union has admittedly been for the 
advantage of all; that the same thing 
is true of the German states, of Can- 
ada and of Australia; and that a 
customs union between Germany and 
Austria as well as a plan of free 
trade amongst the allies is now sug- 
gested as beneficial. Whenever states 
group themselves into a federation, 
free trade follows to the advantage 
of all; and it is difficult to under- 
stand why the mere political union 
should in any way change the econ- 
omic conditions. 


However, these false ideas of trade 
persist in a most extraordinary way 
in spite of all the inconsistencies and 
absurdities to which they lead. It was 
as long ago as 1776, the year of the 
Declaration of Independence, that 
Adam Smith expounded the true doc- 
trine of trade; and Buckle, in his fa- 
mous “History of Civilization” pub- 
lished in 1858, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, stated that no educated 
man in England any longer held the 
old views. 


Nevertheless, the so-called Tariff 
Reformers in England are = still 
preaching the worn-out doctrine of 
trade restriction, and in this country 
it still seems to be the accepted idea 
of the man in the street, and forins a 
cardinal principle of one of the two 
larger political parties. What is the 
explanation of this persistency of er- 
ror? 

The Free Traders tell us, and tell 
us truly, that nations do not trade 
with each/other, but that trade is be- 
tween individuals or groups in one 
country and individuals or groups of 
individuals in another country. They 
say, also, and again they say truly, 
that these individuals or groups carry 
on trade for no other reason than be- 
cause it is for their advantage to do 


so. The trade, therefore, is mutually 
beneficial, otherwise it would not 
take place, and to interfere with it, 
they say, is to injure everybody. 


But the advocates of trade restric- 
tion reply to this:—‘‘Oh, that’s all 
very well. We admit that the trade 
is mutually beneficial to those who 
take part in it. But how about your 
neighbor with whom you might have 
traded if you had not traded with the 
foreigner? If you do not trade with 
your neighbor, it lessens his ability 
to employ labor, and “if there are 
many others like you who unpatrioti- 
cally trade with the foreigner, you 
will deprive labor in general of the 
opportunity of, employment and will 
see thousands of men in unwilling 
idleness and all the poverty and mis- — 
ery which such idleness will breed.” 


To the readers of the “Broadside” 
it is hardly necessary to show the 
fallacy of the above argument, but 
the writer wishes to make the point 
that this fallacy continues to persist 
because of the underlying fear of un- 
employment which haunts the minds 
of the great majority of men. For 
unemployment, ‘wide-spread and 
chronic throughout the world, is a 
hard, cold fact and a great and ter- 
rible menace to our institutions. 

Unemployment is the paradox of 
our civilization. The men should find 
themselves without the opportunity 
to produce the food, clothing and shel- 
ter that they need when all around 
them nature has supplied in abun- 
dance the necessary material, should 
be a matter of profound wonder to all. 
But observing that unemployment is 
a condition found in greater or less 
degree in every civilized country, we 
generally fail to realize how utterly 
preposterous it is. Let us consider 
some of the absurd results which fol- 
low from it: 


HExtravagance and waste are often 
looked upon as virtues, since they 
give the unemployed an opportunity - 
to replace what is consumed. 

Frivolous expenditure on vain and 
trifling things is commended for the 
occupation it gives to the jobless. 


Labor, even when ineffective and 
uninspiring, is looked upon as an end 
in itself, rather than the results that 
come from it. 

Adding to the efficiency of labor 
through improvements and economies 
in production, is looked at askance 
because it may throw men out of em- 
ployment. 

The doing of honest and valuable 
work for no material reward by one 
who can afford such action, is 
frowned upon on the ground that it 
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takes the bread and butter out of 
somebody else’s mouth, while at the 
same time we condemn the loafer, 
when to be consistent we should con- 
sider him a philanthropist for leav- 
ing the opportunity of work for 
others. 


The flooding of a country with 
cheap goods from abroad is held to 
be a national disaster because al- 
though many would be inestimably 
benefited by the low prices, many, 
also, would be thrown out of work. 

Even war is given a mitigating 
bright side because of the unemploy- 
ment that it cures. Who would not 
prefer to fight shoulder to shoulder 
‘with good comrades in a common 
cause, rather than to wander the 
streets hunting for a job, seeing daily 
perhaps the look of misery in the eyes 
of his wife and children, and often 
spurned as a beggar when asking for 
nothing but the right to earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. 


Oh, if we could but find and correct 
the cursed maladjustment of society 
which causes unemployment, we 
should indeed have found the cure for 
the principal evils that afflict us; 
because from unemployment a whole 
string of evil consequences inevitably 
result. 


Through the cut-throat competition 
for jobs which unemployment causes, 
wages are dragged down to the lowest 
level. From low wages come poverty 
and ignorance, and these in their turn 
breed drunkenness, disease and crime. 

But if we will only open our eyes 
and look around, both the cause of 
unemployment and the remedy are 
plainly to be seen. The cause of the 
trouble is the passing into private 
hands of nature’s resources, the 
mines, the oil fields, the forests, the 
farm lands, the water powers, and 
the great city land values created by 
the presence and activities of an ever 
increasing population. combined with 
the failure of the people to make 
those who hold the privilege of pos- 
session pay into the common treasury 
any sum at all commensurate with the 
privileges held. 

This failure to exact full payment 
for privileges enables the owners to 
refuse access on fair terms to the 
sources of wealth which all must use 
in order to live. In this way, the pro- 
duction of wealth is restricted and 
men are deprived of their God-given 
right to labor for their own preserva- 
tion. 


The remedy lies, not in the aboli- 
tion of private title to land and the 
sources of wealth generally, but in 
taking through the ordinary channel 
of taxation an adequate payment for 


the privilege of possession. When 
this is done, the owners of the privi- 
leges must make use of them in or- 
der to meet the payments levied in 
the form of taxation, and the result- 
ing competition between them for 
capital and labor will open up the 
land to the use of all on fair and 
equal terms. 


Then will cease the forestalling of 
natural opportunities for the purpose 
of exacting tribute from the work- 
ers. Then will cease also, as no 
longer necessary for revenue, the 
burdensome taxes on buildings of all 
kinds, on merchandise and machin- 
ery, on the live stock of the farmers 
and on their various improvements 
to land, on household goods, automo- 
biles and all forms of personal prop- 
erty; and the production of wealth, 
freed from restriction, will go ahead 
by leaps and bounds, and the needs 
of all will be amply supplied. 

With production freed and the un- 
natural conditions of unemployment 
consequently cured, Free Trade will 
cease to be feared, and its great ad- 
vantages to all will be recognized. 

Then, with the principal cause of 
international antagonism removed,and 
with the peoples of the world freed 
from poverty and—through education 
—from prejudice, the occasion for 
wars will disappear, and the era of in- 
ternational peace and justice will 
begin. 


UNHAMPERED COMMERCE. 
Henry H. Hardinge. 

Trade and cooperation are synony- 
mous terms. No one can trade with- 
out cooperating; neither can any one 
cooperate without trading, They are 
essentially the same in function and 
object; they satisfy human desire 
with less effort than by any other 
means. The modern world is built 
upon trade. Civilization is based 
upon it, science is foundationed upon 
it, for when the expert in research 
work in the laboratory is giving his 
time and energy and brains to finding 
new facts or formulating new  the- 
ories, someone else somewhere must 
produce the food, clothing, shelter 
and fuel which sustain him. Trade 
alone can do this; it is the most use- 
ful, forceful, virile, indispensable 
thing in the world. 

Moreover, transportation is another 
name for trade, because you cannot 
trade anything without transporting 
it. A railroad is a huge trading ma- 
chine, aS is a steamboat line, and in 
these huge instruments of commerce 
science has worked some of its most 
far reaching revolutions. 


In the days of Captain Cook and 


Magellan, the world was very large; 
in the days of Columbus, still larger; 
today it is very small and steadily 
growing smaller, owing to the march 
of invention and the accomplishments 
of science. The very ends of the 
earth are tied together with wires and 
the islands of the seven seas are 
linked by Hertzian waves; and all of 
these wonderful achievements have 
but one object—the betterment of hu- 
man conditions on the earth. None 
of these things can be realized with- 
out trade. The success of education 
depends upon it, the specialization of 
industry is impossible without it, and 
every one of the varied and multitu- 
dinous activities of the modern world 
is dependent upon it. Trade is lit- 
erally the warp and woof of civiliza- 
tion, it binds it together in one vast 
and vari-colored fabric. 


Nature is fanciful as well as prodi- 
~al with her gifts; she deposits coal 
“ere, iron there, copper elsewhere 
and all over the earth, on it and miles 
beneath its flowering surface she has 
deposited her treasures and man can- 
not get these things without transpor- 
tation and trade. 


Man in his quest for these things 
has linked the continents with steam 
bridges; he has gridironed the conti- 
nents with ribbons of steel. He has 
tunnelled the mountains in places 
where it took eight years to find the 
original survey. He has dug copper 
from miles beneath the lake and 
mountain, iron ore he has trans- 
formed’ into tiny watches and mam- 
moth shafts which turn the propellers 
of the world’s argosies. 

Out in the harbors of the world’s 
great marts tremendous dredges dig 
down ever deeper to miss the keels 
and bottoms of the steadily expanding 
fleets of commerce of all the nations. 
Down at the Gaillard Cut titanic 
dredges battle with two sliding moun. 
tains which are now seeking revenge 
for their ruthless disembowelment at 
the hands of engineers and workmen 
who have spent years and millions in 
cutting an artificial artery between 
two continents so that the fruits of 
the tropics, the grain of the pampas, 
the fleeces of Australia, the phos- 
phates of Chile, gold, silver and salt- 
petre of the Andes, the meat and 
skins of Argentine, the coffees of 
Brazil, the rubber of Borneo and the 
laces of France, the hardware of Eng- 
land, the steam turbines of Sweden 
and the toys of the Harz mountains, 
commingle in the vast network of 
commerce in the arteries of trade. 

Outside of the province of trade, 
these things have no significance and 
no utility. Science, Chemistry, Me- 
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ehanics, all blended in a common 


purpose, use trade as a common 
method, and the satisfaction of hu- 

‘an desire as a common end. Trade 
is the universal solvent that melts the 
interests of the nations into a com- 
mon and indispensable unity. 

It is free trade a hundred times 
more than any other agency, in its un- 
restricted and continent-wide sweep, 
that maintains the political integrity 
of this union of States. If Europe had 
free trade between the states just as 
we have it here, a war between them 
would be just as silly as between the 
United States. If tariffs were erected 
around them today the “Union” would 
be impossible. Hostilities and re- 
prisals would begin tomorrow, and in 
less than twenty years the United 
States of America would be a thing 
of the past. Free trade is the real 
cement that binds in unapproachable 
integrity the vast and intricate inter- 
ests of this tremendous country. 


The very existence of republican 
government on any extended scale 
depends upon free trade. It was this 
and this alone that cemented the var- 
ious interests of the former independ- 
ent states into the present Germanic 
Empire. It is free trade that has 
built and still maintains the British 
Empire as it stands today. England’s 
wealth dates from the days of Cob- 
den and Bright, her first real states- 
men. In spite of these obvious facts, 
you can see today around the borders 
of nearly every country in the world 
a row of commercial pickets called 
customs officers and at every port of 
entry an army of them, hired by the 
government at vast expense. Their 
sole business is to harass, interfere 
with, and to prevent trade and defeat 
the very purpose of invention. which 
is to make things more abundant 
than they were before. Around the 
edge of our continent, we have erected 
a barrier called a tariff law that is 
higher, wider, deeper and more diffi- 
cult for commerce to cross than all 
the rivers, deserts, oceans and moun- 
tain ranges in the world, and we call 
the men who have done these mon- 
strously stupid things, statesmen. 


They are authorized by govern- 
ments to prevent the ship and train 
from exchanging cargoes, although 
these same intellectual ninnies pre- 
tend to be very anxious to extend 
our foreign trade and are equally 
anxious to limit our domestic trade. 
They are anxious to send wealth out 
of the country and are fearful that 
some wealth should come to us in 
return. 
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These economic troglodytes try to 
do in times of peace with tariffs what 
a cordon of battleships will do in time 
of war. What England is trying to 
do to Germany to injure her, our tar- 
iff advocates are trying to do to us 
to make us prosperous. Can eco- 
nomic insanity go farther than this? 
They think that you can make a na- 
tion rich by sending wealth out of 
it, and that you can impoverish it by 
bringing wealth into it. When we 
send more away than we bring back, 
they boast of “our favorable balance 
of trade.” This silly notion is enter- 
tained by the majority of our mer- 
chants, our bankers, our captains of 
industry. Canada is today a striking 
example of the favorable balance of 
trade fallacy. She is sending out 
tens of thousands of her best able 
bodied men and she is bringing 
corpses and cripples back. The ‘“‘bal- 
ance of trade“ is enormously in her 
favor. Her condition would be ideal 
from a protectionist standpoint if she 
sent all of her men and all of her 
wealth away and brought nothing 
back; her happiness would then be 
complete; she would have a 100 per 
cent favorable balance of trade. The 
notion that trade is a swindle is per- 
fectly consistent with the doctrine of 
protection. The idea that the seller 
is benefited and the buyer injured is 
part of the same foolish doctrine. 


The notion that the object of trade 
is to get rid of things instead of to 
get things is part of the same foolish, 
selfish, childish, illogical doctrine. A 
fair trade is a free one and a free 
trade is and ought to be a fair one. 
A fair trade is one in which all par- 
ties are benefited and none are in- 
jured. Mutual benefit is the keynote 
of trade. Men sell things, because 
they want to buy things and use 
them. They do not buy things be- 
cause they want to sell them except 
as traders and merchants, and yet 
every protectionist in the world 
thinks that the reverse of this is 
true; it is flagrant denial of every 
known and demonstrated principle of 
commerce. It is the most pernicious 
doctrine in the world entertained by 
educated men. This nation has for 
nearly a century and a half been ded- 
icated to the principle of freedom and 
upon freedom to trade depends 
nearly our whole civilization. If Eu- 
rope cannot think her tariff walls 
away, she will have to shoot them 
away. She will have to choose be- 
tween tariffs and war and free trade 
and peace. Tariffs and not “politics” 
are the real boundaries between the 
peoples of that unhappy continent. 


We have partially achieved political 
freedom, religious freedom is safe. 


civil freedom is ours in large meas- 


ure, but economic freedom is a long 


distance away; a powerful financial 
interest and a still more powerful su- 
perstition stands in the way, and it, 
like many other evils, wears a mask 
called “protection.” It is simply an- 
other case where the livery of Heaven 
is used for sinister purposes. _ 

It is a very far cry from the first 
enunciation of a great political prin- 
ciple until its final adoption; - often- 
times centuries must elapse before it 
is accomplished. This is strikingly 
illustrated in our own history. Ded- 
icated to liberty and for eighty years 
maintaining chattel slavery within 
our borders. Sworn to support the 


principles of freedom and denying 


millions of our women even to this 


day the right to participate in goyv- | 


ernment. Swearing allegiance to 
Liberty’s fair Goddess, building mon- 
uments to her and to the men who 
died for her and maintaining an eco- 
nomic condition where myriads of 
little children go to the shop and mill 
when they ought to be in school. 


Apotheosizing Abraham  Lincoln’s 
memory and buying “blocks of five” 
with Mark Hanna’s money and others 
of his ilk and sainted memory. What 
a vast medley of irreconcilable con- 
tradictions we are as a people, and 
what foolish things we believe even to 
this day,—modern writers are just be- 
ginning to hint at a few of them. Peo- 


ple who make things and perform’ 


useful service do not need protection. 
All others do and the others are the 
only ones who get it. Real protec- 
tion comes from useful service, ana 
free trade performs more useful ser- 
vice than any other agency in the 
world. 

Trade is like music, it speaks all 
languages, serves all men and many 
purposes and does it today under 
enormous handicaps imposed by ig- 
norant politicians posing as states- 
men. What will it not do for the hu- 
man race ,when trade, production, 
commerce and industry are really and 
truly free, as nature intended they 
should be? ‘Trade is natural, tariffs 
are artificial. Trade does not have 
to be invented like tariffs, it should 
be free as the air. 


The Single Tax will not give us all 
we claim for it without free trade. It 
must go hand in hand. 

J. J. Pastoriza. 
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until he learns the power of convic- 
tion. The world stands aside for the 
man who has a program, a mission, 
a calling to fulfil which he feels a 
throbbing compulsion within him to 
discharge.—Selected. 
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«a Hditorial 


We want to warn any protectionist 
into whose hands this BROADSIDE 
may fall, not to read the first article, 
by Mr. George Brickett. 

Mr. Brickett, who is the author cf 
“Tariff Teachers Cross-Examined” 
(for sale by this League at ten cents 
a copy), has marshalled such an ar- 
ray of logic and statistics that we do 
not see how any reader of it can con- 
tinue to believe in ‘‘protection.”’ 

Of course the editor regards all the 
articles in this issue as convincing 
and valuable; and he is sure that 
readers will appreciate the high qual- 
ity of the contributions; but Mr. 
Brickett’s long study of the tariff 
question, and his many years of 
service to the League, entitle him to 
special gratitude. 

Thanks are also due to the author 
and original publishers of ‘“Jimmie’s 
Infant Industry” for permission to use 
it, and to Mr. Richard C. Derby of 
Newport, R. 1, for furnishing the 
copy of it. 


From the reception accorded the 
first number of the revived FREE 
TRADE BROADSIDE it is impossible 
to. eseape the conclusion that many 
people regard Free Trade as a dead 
issue. The belief seems to prevail 
that since the passage of the Under- 
wood Bill in 1918 free traders may 
well sit back and rest on this ac- 
complishment. 

There is no doubt that the Under- 
wood Law represents a big step to- 
wards complete freedom of trade. The 
fact that the average rate of duty paid 
on all imports during the last quarter 
of the fiscal year 1915-16 amounted to 
only 9.58 per cent, as compared to an 
average of nearly 20 per cent collect- 
ed under the Payne-Aldrich Law, per- 
justifies THE PROTECTION- 
about our present 
(Query: Does a 


haps 
IST in groaning 
‘free trade tariff.” 


“free trade tariff” resemble a blonde - 


negro?) 

In spite of this stride towards our 
goal, much remains to be done, and 
we believe that one of the greatest 
opportunities in the history of the 
League now confronts it. Before our 
great leader, the late William Lioyd 
Garrison, laid down the reins, he had 
assisted in the formation of an Inter- 
national Free Trade League; and, in 
spite of the disorganization produced 
by the war, we believe the great field 
for our work is now the international 
one. With the absurd and dangerous 
proposals of the Allies’ Economic 
Conference of last spring still being 


dinned into the ears of the public by 
hired editorial writers, we may well 
feel a thrill of enthusiasm at the op- 
portunity to refute thése fallacies and 
show to all who will listen the patent 
fact that restrictive tarimis are one of 
the chief causes of war, and the corol- 
lary that before peace can become 
permanent all custom houses must be 
abolished. Freedom of communica- 
tion must also accompany this, and 
the BROADSIDE stands for both of 
these. 

Members of the League have a 
splendid opportunity to spread this 
gospel and influence public opinion by 
circulating the BROADSIDE widely. 
One of the best ways to do this is to 
send it to libraries and newspapers. 
Your Secretary has lists of both of 
these; and for every forty dollars con- 
tributed he can send the BROADSIDE 
for a year to one hundred libraries 
where it will be read. Smaller con- 
tributions can, of course, be used in 
proportion. Who would not welcome 
such an opportunity? 


Peace is liable to be declared at 
any time; and if hostilities should 
cease before the public opinion of the 
world has crystallized on this issue in 
the right way, our opportunity might 
be gone for a generation. As Mr. 
Bartlett said in our last number,—“It 
is time for the American Free Trade 
League to wake up and pray: 

““Now I wake me up-to work, 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk.’ ” 


Both the Cobden Club of London 
and the French Ligue du Libre 
Exchange are awake and active. On 
another page of this BROADSIDE is 
an excellent condensed translation by 
Mr. Erving Winslow, of the French 
League’s manifesto on the proposals 
of the Allies’ Economic Conference; 
and the Cobden Club has published 
(with Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
New York) a thorough exposure and 
refutation of these proposals (by the 
Allies’ war statesmen) in the form of 
a book called THE NEW PROTHEC- 
TIONISM, by our old friend; Mr. J. A. 
Hobson. We recommend both these 
statements, to our readers. 


If anyone has been tempted to be- 
lieve-any of the nonsense talked and 
written about the bogey of “dumping” 
after the war, a perusal of the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
HVENING POST will ‘surely cure 
him: 

“The complete answer to the argu- 
ment that Wilson has kept us out of 


iuined mines, her 


war is supplied by the Republican 


National Committee and Hughes. The 


moment peace is signed there will 
break out in Europe a fever of manu- 


facturing such as the world has never 


seen. Goods to be dumped on our 


shores will be produced more rapidly, — 
more cheaply, more efficiently than — 


this country can hope even to ap- 


proach, and precisely because Europe — 
will have had the advantage of three 


years of war and we Shall not. That 


is the handicap which Wilson has im- 
posed on American industry. We 


shall be forced to compete with a Ger- 
many stimulated by the loss of a mil- 


lion dead and three million wounded. ; 
We shall be compelled to meet the ~ 


challenge of French industry brought 


to an unparalleled pitch of efficiency 
by the destruction of half the French — 


factories and the annihilation of one- 
third its skilled workers. 


competing against the Russian wheat 
fields stirred into unpredecented pro- 
ductivity by the disappearance of four 
million peasants. Against 


Our farm- z. 
ers will be under fhe necessity of 


Europe > 


leaping forth to the conquest of the : 


markets of the world in the full glow 


oi her ravaged harvest fields, her 


us out of war Wilson has not only 
destroyed the soul of the nation, to 
the great agony of Mr. Roosevelt; he 
has administered the death-blow ‘to 
our prosperity by depriving us of the 


mortuary lists, widows, orphans, crip- — 


ples, blind, prematurely old, insane, 
ash heaps, ruins, 


ished bridges, 


be built up.’ 


There are three species of crea- 


tures who, when they seem coming, 
are going, when they seem going, 
they come: 
crabs.—John Hay. 


Teacher—Harry, a mother has five 
children and but four potatoes. 
How can she divide the potatoes so 


that each will receive an equal por- © 


tion? 


Harry -(quickly)—-Mash ’em.—Har- — 


per’s Weekly. 


demolished rail- 
ways, and her disorganized finances, — 
stands Defenceless America, without 

a Single advantage in the way of cas- 
ualties, invasions, exhausted capital, 
wasted harvests, ruined factories, and — : 
depleted shipping. Thus, by keeping 


Shattered factory — 
chimneys, torn up railways, demol-- 
and depleted food 
stores, upon which alone the flourish- __ 
ing industrial life of a continent can 


diplomats, women and — 
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NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Such marked changes have been 
made in the list of our Vice-Presi- 
dents since the last issue of the 
BROADSIDE that some mention 
should be made of them. Henry 


George, Jr., a worthy son of his great 
father, brought to a close his long 
and faithful service to the cause of 
economic freedom, and was released 
from a long period of invalidism. 
Partly to replace Mr. George and 


side | 


NO. 3 


cess 79 


Messrs. Hill, McNiven and Cochran, 
the Executive Committee have elected 
Ex-Governor Garvin, the well-known 
liberal democrat, for Rhode Island, 
Senator Bucklin for Colorado, Tax 
Commissioner J. J. Pastoriza of 
Houston for Texas, and Mr. William 
Marion Reedy of St. Louis, editor of 
REEDY’S MIRROR, for Missouri. 
Kivery liberal thinker must rejoice 
that the League has secured such 
able and eminent men for its officers. 
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The Economic Solution of the European Crisis — 


[Editor’s Note—M. Lambert is a 
Membre Titulaire de la Societe d’Hcon- 
nomie Politique de Paris and Fondateur 
de la Ligue du Libre Exchange, also of 
Paris. He has kindly condensed this 
article from his pamphlet of the same 
title.] 


“The making of peace is to be de- 
sired and to be regarded as a_ bless- 
ing, when it can insure us against the 
of our neighbors, 

new danger and 
brings the promise of future tran- 
But if the making of peace is 
to produce the very opposite of all 
this, then, for all its deceptive title, 
it is no better than the contnuation of 


suspicious designs 
when it creates no 


quility. 


a ruinous war.’—Guicciardini. 

“No treaty of Peace is worthy of 
its name, if contained therein are the 
germs of a future war.”— 
Kant, Essay on Perpetual Peace. 

In the present circumstances it: is 
very difficult to preserve that inter- 
national attitude of mind which alone 
can enable us to regard the questions 
at issue from the point of view of the 
general interests of Europe and of 
the world, without allowing ourselves 
to be influenced by the passions ane 
prejudices that are inseparable from 
the particular interests of national- 
ities. And yet such a frame of mind 
is indispensable for anyone who 
wishes to have any prospect of find- 
ing in a just and permanent form 
that solution of the European prob- 
lem that he is concerned to seek. Nor 
is it any the less necessary, if we 
restrict our aim to the search for a 
specific adjustment that can invite 
the careful consideration and the 
goodwill of all the parties interested. 

The international situation of today 
is due to a series of special circum- 
stances affecting the interests of na- 
tionalities. National psychology is a 
factor which has played in it a part 
the importance of which neither is 
nor can be contested. But the real 
“causes,” the original and’ deep- 
seated causes, were of a far more 
general character, connected with the 
very nature and necessity of things. 

The war will of necessity be fol- 
lowed by a peace, but the universal 
and permanent peace that each of the 
belligerents declares to be the su- 
preme result to be attained by this 
war, will not be the achievement of 
superiority of arms, nor of skilful 
strategy, nor, alas! of the bravery of 
soldiers: these forces will only be 
capable of imposing a temporary 
peace, consisting in the subjection 
and oppression of the conquered. A 


hidden 


By Henri Lambert 


peace worthy of the name and wor- 
thy of true civilization will be the 
achievement of the thought of those 
who shall succeed in furnishing a 
conception of the mutual rights of na- 
tions, in accordance with true justice. 
Universal and permanent peace will 
be established upon the basis of 
justice—or never at all. 
A 

True justice in international rela- 
tions is before all and fundamentally 
a policy that favors the economic de- 
velopment of all nations, without ex- 
cluding any. No doubt the produc- 
tion of wealth is not the supreme aim 
and object assigned to humanity, and 
economic prosperity can never pro- 
vide the consummation of the edifice 
of human progress; but it does pro- 
vide its foundation and also its ma- 
terial structure, and the right of 
every nation incessantly to consoli- 
date and build up this edifice 18 in- 
alienable. And since the growth of 
the material prosperity of nations is 
the necessary condition of their in- 
tellectual and moral advance—for we 
cannot conceive of- true civilization 
as a product of poverty—their right 
to the fullest economic development 
compatible with the wealth of their 
soil and their own capacity for useful 
effort, is a right that is natural and 
indefeasible—a divine right. Now 
the economic development of a 
nation is inseparable from the con- 
stantly extending operations of its 
exchanges with other nations. Hx- 
change is thus seen to be the main 
and the fundamental fact and the es- 
sential right in international rela- 
iions. Every political hindrance. to 
exchange is a blow dealt to interna- 
tional rights. Freedom of exchange 
will be the tangible manifestation and 
the infallible test of a condition of 
true justice in the relations between 
different peoples. And in defauli ot 
this, international right—and peace, 
which stands or falls with it—will 
continue to lack a real and -° solid 
foundation. 

Peace will be assured by law when 
nations realize and put into practice 
true international law, fundamentally 
characterized by freedom of trade, 
and susceptible of recognition by all 
because it will respect the primary 
interests of all,* 


Until international law and inter- 


ae 


Ta: 


national justice are thus one and in- 


separable, humanity will continue to 
experience only periods of more or 
less precarious peace, necessarily de- 
pendent upon the will and the inter-- 
ests of those nations that have the 
greatest force at their disposal, 

We must not lose sight of the fact 


that, under modern conditions of war, — 


only those nations that can command 
great economic resources can be very 
powerful in arms. 
that these nations will finally come to 
insist upon freedom of trade. - Prog- 
ress cannot be coerced; failing of its 
normal fulfilment through the agency 
of ideas, it. would-attain its realiza- 
tion by force. ‘ 
Moreover, it is only freedom of in- 
ternational trade that can give to a 
nation’s industries that stability and 
security of imports that is indispen- 
sable to them; whilst in the absence 
of such security powerful nations 
that are careful of their future 


neither can, nor should, consent to — 


abandon the conception of economic. 
prosperity guaranteed or protected by 
military power. Whatever objections 


and their governments will never con- 


sent to abandon it until international 


economic liberty and security are 
finally established. Tariff restrictions — 
are the worst obstacles to the advent 
of that true civilization which will be 


marked by peace with disarmament. 


Such a civilization and such a peace 
will only be possible under the con- 
ditions of economic justice and secur- 
ity that will result from free trade. 

Cobden said: “Free trade is the 
best peacemaker.” We may confi- ' 
dently affirm: “Free trade is the 
peacemaker.” 

Th ee 

The pacifists have not sufficiently - 
insisted upon this truth, of primary 
importance, that economic interests 
are, to an ever-increasing extent, the 
cause and the aim of 
politics, and that protection separates 
these interests and brings them into 
mutual opposition, whereas free trade 
would tend to unite and consolidate 
them. 


Now it is certain ~ 


Re be 


may be urged to this conception, there  _ 


he 


bE: 


is no doubt that the great nations — 


international — 


For the vast majority of individ- - 


uals, harmony of sentiment can only 
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*As we Shall indicate later, freedom 
of trade will gradually simplify ana 
facilitate, to the extent of making 
them at last perfectly natural, the 


solutions of the difficult, and prob- 
ably otherwise insoluble, problems — 
that arise from the affinities of na-~ 
tions in race, character, and language. 


\ 


s 
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arise from harmony or solidarity of 


‘interests, and whatever unanimity 


may exist between them, harmony of 
sentiment will not withstand for long 
the shock of antagonistic interests. 
Is it not inevitably the same with na- 
tional sentiment? 

“Immediately after the War of In- 
dependence, the thirteen United 
States of America indulged them- 
selves in the costly luxury of an in- 
ternecine tariff war... and, at one 
time, war between Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and New York seemed all 
but inevitable.”* When the Swedes 
established restrictive tariffs against 
the products of Norway, the dissolu- 
tion of the union of the two countries 
was predicted by Norwegians of high 
scientific and political standing; ten 
years later this prediction was con- 
firmed by the event. Did not we see, 
some years ago, the vine-growers of 
the Aube determined to declare civil 
war upon those of the Marne be- 
cause an attempt had been made to 
establish economic and_ protective 
frontiers between these two districts? 
Is it conceivable that, in the present 
industrial epoch. peace should con- 
tinue, even for so long as half a cen- 
tury, between the English and the 
Scotch, between the Italians of the 
north and those of the south, between 
the Prussians and the southern Ger- 
mans, between the Austrians and the 
Hungarians, between the French of 
the North and the French of the 
south, between the States of the 
American Union, if tariff frontiers 
were re-established between these 
groups? 

It is the adoption of free trade 
within a nation’s own borders that, by 
consolidating and unifying her eco- 


nomic interests, furnishes the real 


support and solid foundation of nation- 
al concord and unity; it will be the 
adoption of free trade between na- 
tions that will have to accomplish 
the same work in the wider inter- 
national sphere. We must, then, 
consider as a fatal error and one 
too widely spread, the idea that free 
trade can only be the ultimate re- 
sult of a good understanding be- 
tween the nations; the truth is that 
free trade is the indispensable pre- 
liminary condition of any good under- 
standing that is to be permanent. 
Yet, the predominant importance of 
protection or free trade in interna- 
tional relations lies rather in moral 
considerations than in material inter- 


*Mr, Oliver, quoted by Lord Cromer 
in a report to the International Free 
Trade Congress, of Antwerp (August, 


1910). 
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ests. It is due particularly to the fact 
that whilst protection, being national 
privilege and monopoly, is a manifes- 
tation of international injustice, free 
trade, being equality of opportunities 
offered by and afforded to all nations, 
is the very embodiment of interna- 
tional justice. And such justice and 
injustice are fundamental, since they 
apply to the fundamental relations 
between nations, bearing upon their 
material, vital, fundamental necessi- 
ties. And further, the material inter- 
ests of nations, in other words their 
physical interests, form the concrete 
substratum, indispensable and natu- 
ral, for their intellectual and moral 
interests. 

In order that international politics 
should be controlled advantageously, 
no longer by the material interests ot 
men, but by their intellectual and 
moral aspirations, it would first of all 
be requisite that international meth- 
ods of dealing with material interests 
should be at least tolerable. If men 
are incapable of dealing successfully 
with their international material in- 
terests, how can they be competent to 
deal successfully with their interna- 
tional intellectual and moral interests, 


which are so far more complex? 
The pacifists have far too much ne- 


flected these realities of the ideal 
with which they are inspired, and it 
is this that explains, to a great extent, 
the ineffectiveness of their noble ef- 
forts. They have preached the spirit 
of conciliation in the policy of States 
toward one another, international ar- 
bitration, disarmament; but in so do- 
ing they have not been attacking the 
cause of all the evil. Interna- 
tional, bellicose spirit and quarrels, 
armaments and even “race hatred” 
are in our day, and particularly 
ainongst the great European nations, 
merely effects, of which the cause is 
to be sought in antagonism of eco- 
nomic interests, due in the great ma- 
jority of cases to protection. 

III. 

It will not, however, be necessary, 
in order to bring about the beginnings 
of an era of universal and permanent 
peace, that every nation should em- 
brace the policy of ideal economic 
justice that would be realized in com- 
plete free trade: it will be enough 
that three, or perhaps two only, of 
the most advanced and most powerfu! 
nations—England, Germany, France 
or the United States—reaiizing at 
.ength their true general interests, 
economic, social, and political, and 
drawing their inspiration from the 
principles of free trade—should adopt 
“tendencies” definitely directed to- 
wards commercial liberty and should 


lnpress similar tendencies upon the 
policy of secondary nations, by ex- 
ample. by influence and, if need be, 
by legitimate pressure. 

Hitherto, and especially during the 
last thirty years or so, the policy of 
the great nations, with the exception 
of England, has followed a course di- 
ametrically opposed to this. Taking as 
their guiding principles ill-will, jeal- 
ousy, and self-interest—a _self-inter- 
est, be it noted, grotesquely misun- 
derstood—revealing an inconceivable 
misconception of economic truth, and 
a no less incredible folly, the great 
nations have not ceased to increase 
their efforts to secure isolation, mu- 
tual exclusiveness and mutual con- 
straint by means of protective tar- 
iffis. The economic foreign policy of 
each nation consisted above all elsein 
the attempt to apply to other nations 
a treatment, in the matter of tariifs, 
against which she would hasten to 
protest energetically and even, if 
need be, by threatening force of arms, 
~vhen there was any suggestion of 
its application to herself. Such a 
policy, as logically inconsistent as it 
was unjust, was bound sooner or 
later—especially as it was applied in 
an epoch marked by an immense 
development of industries—to lead 
to a catastrophe. 

Could the continuation of such a policy 
leave room for any hope of the ad- 
vent of that reign of peace and: good 
will among nations to which human- 
ity aspires? It is at once logical 
and obvious that mankind can never 


hope for such a reign of peace until 


some at any rate among the stronger 
nations resolve, in their economic re- 
lations with other States, to conform 
to the maxim, which sums up all rules 
of conduct: do not do to others what 
you would not that they should do 
unto you. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that in the sphere of domestic policy, 
protection is a system of robbery and 
impoverishment of the masses of 
consumers for the benefit of privi- 
leged minorities of producers; that it 
is thus based upon the spirit of in-° 
justice within the State, as well as 
toward other States; and that it would 
be contrary to the sound nature and 
sacred logic of facts, and almost 
blasphemous, to expect from such a 
political system that it should pro- 
duce anything else but evil and dis- 
order wherever it is put into practice. 

Because she has failed, or perhaps 
because she has not sufiiciently 
sought, to induce other nations to 
adopt the policy of liberty and justice, 
to which she has herself successfully 
adhere, Great Britain suffers with 
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them the consequences of their er- 
rors; for, as has long ago been testi- 
fied, the rain falls upon the just as 
well as upon the unjust. 

But the storm is one that never 
should have burst: it could have 
been, and ought to’ have been, pre- 
vented. 

TV 

There never was, and in any case 
there does not remain, the least 
doubt that the true main motive for 
this war was the will of the Germans 
to conquer, at any price and by any 
means, what they have called their 
“ylace in the sun.’ From that will 
arose (at least, during the past 
twenty to thirty years) the develop- 
ment of the militarist spirit, of the 
armaments on land and on sea, and of 
the great conquering ambition of Ger- 
many; from that will is derived the 
present war. 

Compared with the place occupied 
“in the sun’ by: Great Britain, by 
France, by Russia, by the United 
States, by Holland, by Belgium—and 
caking into account growth of popula- 
tion, of industry, of commerce, and 
the comparative value of the colonies 
—it must be recognized that Germany 
indeed occupies an almost insignifi- 
cant part of the globe. Taking also 
into account this additional deplor- 
able fact that all nations, especially 
the great ones, became, or threatened 
to become, increasingly protectionist, 
the secured markets of Germany must 
be considered as being comparatively 
even more limited than her  terri- 
tories. 

It is true that an elementary under- 
standing of Germany’s true interests, 
both economic and political, ought 
long ago to have induced her rulers 
to adopt.a free trade policy, by grad- 
ually reducing the barriers of her 
Zollverein, and inviting other coun- 
tries to extend to her a similar treat- 
ment.* Had her rulers done this, how 
easy it would have been for them and 
how adyantageous, in answer to the 
proposals for disarmament made _ to 
them from time to time, to insist that 
a great industrial nation cannot rest 
satisfied with precarious markets, 
and that there can be for her no dis- 


*How can it be explained that the 
German savants and leaders have not 
realized that Germany owes her pow- 
erful economic development not to 
the system of protection, but in great 
part to the system of free trade es- 
tablished between twenty-nine States 
formerly separated by customs. fron- 
tiers, numbering half a century ago 
less than 40,000,000 inhabitants, and 
today nearly 70,000,000 free trade 
producers and consumers? 


armament failing economic security, © 
the primary element of national se-. 


curity. Germany would thus have 
won the sympathy, the support and 


the eager co-operation of pie brade on 


England, as well as of Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Switzerland, and the 
majority of enlightened public opinion 
in all the nations of the world. But 
her rulers have not chosen such a 
policy of truth, progress, justice and 
Germany has clung to her protection- 
ist, and therefore, militarist, error. 
Did this attitude of Germany, 


clumsy and pitiful as it has been, 


make it any the less foolish and 
impolitic of other nations to expect 
her to accept as final the inadequate 
and precarious position created for 
her by her past history, as well as 
by. her own political mistakes in the 
present day? Should not a true po- 
litical wisdom, revealed in foresight 
and justice, have prescribed one of 
two courses: either that: the other 
nations should agree to facilitate the 
formation by Germany. of colonial 
dominions of her own, which a very 
intelligible pride and economic ne- 
cessity alike prompted her so eagerly 
to desire, or that they should offer 
her stable assurances and compensa- 
tions, capable of satisfying both her 
pride and her interests, by undertak- 
ing to throw open to her, if not their 
home markets, at any rate those of 
their colonies? It would, of course, 


have been understood that the Ger-- 


man colonies should also be thrown 
open to free international intercourse. 

Nothing was done in this direction. 
The plutocrats, the militarists, ‘and 
the war party in Germany were left 
in possession of an almost impera- 


tive argument in their favor, and thus © 


the other nations helped to maintain 
and embitter the spirit of conquest 
in the.German people. 

Economic mistakes, political blind- 
ness and rashness, an inadequate con- 
ception of. international justice on 
the part of all the great nations and 
their 
real causes of the cataclysm that is 
now overwhelming Europe and all 
mankind. 

Vv. 

Is it too late, or can it be too soon, 
for a general admission of guilt? Er- 
rare humanum, perseverare diaboli- 
cum. Instead of allowing the abom- 
inable and wicked work of ruin and 


extermination to continue, is it not 


the duty of the rulers of all nations, 
towards God and mankind alike, to 
use their best efforts for a reconcilia- 
tion based upon truth and justice? 

Their duty towards God,—for the 
Providential design for the perfect- 


ing of human progress, obviously in- 


nolves the association and’ ¢b opera 


kind ybeeause men will become 


so, for war can no more be definitely 


‘of the 
And there will have to be an ffor 


governments,—such were the . 


proved that there can be no pel 
: nent peace failing the adoption | 


_for permanent peace imfolved ‘he e 


tion of peoples as well a of 
dividuals by means of exchan 


of the ae of lahou: the. i 
aE ao Ey ie oe which all Rahat 


originate? Their duty towsirsid man 


guidance of eniiguienee: ahd col 
entious leaders, they have a 


solidarity, by the primary meat 
exchange, from which will spring ce 


vice. 
again, because it is in all Re, 
are the noblest, strongest and 
among men, and in all that is 


adding of ruin to ruin? It is e3 eS 
ae Drepenle that, in Spite: of 


she will not be crushed.» “There 
have to be “an adjustment.” — 
And it is better that it. ‘shoud & 


conquered by war than oppression 
oppression, injustice by. injustic 
evil by evil: Ch one 

There will have to be an : 
ment: it will be necessary to agree 
to mutual concessions in satisfac 
main legitimate demand: 


to thake this adjustment final, 
a view to a ners and lasting 
peace. 

The writer. ‘of these nee be 
that he has shown that it would 
advantageous and politic to assu 
Germany a more stable economic 
sition. He believes, also, that he has. 


ea nde freedom of commerce, to 
its consummation 
trade. 


Re 


in the first place, agreements sa: 
tioning ne ere of ee 


All other reforms that are the ob- 
jects of legitimate national hopes or 
intents must, in order to be profit- 
‘able, be the consequences or corol- 
laries of an equitable economic ad- 
justment. 

Such an adjustment of tariffs 
would also be imperative if, contrary 
to all probability, this war should 

Bl end in crushing defeat for one or 
other of the adversaries—a supposi- 
tion necessarily involving the sacri- 
ea fice of twenty, thirty, fifty millions of 
FS human lives, on the field of battle, 
‘a in towns and country districts, by 
wounds, by. sickness, and by priva- 
tion—involving, too, ‘the destruction 
of incalculable artistic and economic 
aaa wealth, and probably, alas! the an- 
Ae  nihilation of innocent Belgium,—which 
will not be the least of European 
crimes. _ 

Let us suppose, indeed, that the 
victors impose upon the vanquished 
an inequality of tariffs that places 
them in a position of economic in- 
feriority, and that mankind thus re- 
verts to the system of national servi- 
tude in a modern guise. Is there any 
man. of foresight or indeed of simple 
common sense who thinks that it is 
possible to reduce to servitude and 
keep in that condition, under what- 
ever form or by whatever means, na- 
sad tions of which some comprise even 

now, and the others will comprise 
within a century, hundreds of millions 
of individuals? Certainly not half 
a century would elapse before, the 
eed whirligig of time bringing its re- 
; venges, the oppressed would take ad- 
vantage of fatal dissensions among 
their oppressors—for how many ailli- 
ances last half a century?—and re- 
verse the positions with the acclama- 
aa tion of all the peoples that have re- 
- mained outside the present conflict 

and its results. 
Looking at the matter exclusively 
from the point of view of the victors, 
: whoever they may be, the only wise 
ap 4 and ‘far-sighted policy will be that 


7 


ie tt _ Just, to live and let live. Apart from 
gees the imposition of just war indemni- 
ties, nothing durable and advan- 


tageous and compatible with subse- 
quent peace could be done beyond 


| *It is worth while to emphasize the 
facet, too much overlooked by manu- 
ake facturers and merchants, that the 
x oy. abolition of import duties would be 
the only reasonable and_ effective 
method of suppressing that act of 
war applied to industrial competition, 
known as ‘dumping,’ for which Ger- 
man industries have been justly 
blamed. 


which has ever been the best: to be 
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imposing upon the vanquished the ob- 
ligation to abolish or reduce consid- 
erably their customs duties, whilst 
granting them fair reciprocal treat- 
ment.* t 

If we have proved that the original 
cause of the present war was eCo- 
nomic, that it can be ended satisfac- 
torily only by an economic adjust- 
ment, and that such adjustment could 
be introduced at once, have we not 
aiso proved that it would be criminai 
to continue the work of ruin and mas- 
sacre? Is it conceivable that for the 
sake of securing a war indemnity the 
English, Germans, and French should 
demand the _ sacrifice of countless 
more lives of their sons and their 
brothers? 

VI. 

The system, no less absurd and in- 
consistent than unjust, of mutual eco- 
nomic isolation and exclusion be- 
tween nations, vigorously and widely 
adopted in the last thirty years or so 
amid the utmost development of in- 
dustrialism, was the substantial, 
daeep-rooted, and ever-present cause 
of European dissensions and of the 
terrible conflict of the present time. 

A really effective peace movement 
must undertake to remove this dis- 
turbing cause. 

But no doubt it would be a task im- 
possible of realization, especially in 
the midst of the struggle, to rid Eu- 
rope, at a blow, of the whole mass 
of obstacles, consisting of tariff laws, 
restrictions, and prohibitions, which 
yimake it impossible for her peoples to 
be united and consolidated (even in 
spite of themselves) by an indestruc- 
tible network of economic interests. 
Besides, every undertaking must 
have a beginning. 

Now despite appearances and su- 
perficial incidents, the question of 
colonial outlets—of a “place in the 
sun”—has hardly ever ceased to be 
the central factor in Germany’s le- 
gitimate anxieties and the nodal 
point of all complications that have 
arisen. 


It is then the colonial system that 
should be the first object of reform— 
not only because we should then be 
dealing with the real cause of the 
difficulty, but because it is precisely 
on the question of the reform of their 
colonial administration that the na- 
tions would soonest and most easily 
come to an understanding. 

A CONFERENCE, IN WHICH ALL 
THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
SHOULD BE INVITED TO PARTI- 
CIPATE, SHOULD BE SUMMONED 
AT ONCE (in a neutral country and 
under favor of an armistice which ap- 
pears to be possible for such a pur- 


5 


pose), ENTRUSTED WITH THE 
TASK OF MAKING AN AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN ALL COLONY- 
HOLDING NATIONS THROWING 
OPEN THE COLONIES OF ALL TO 
THE FREE TRADE OF ALL. 

This conference would further set 
before itself the object of reaching a 
second agreement, by which as _ large 
a number of nations as possible would 
bind themselves to a gradual reduc- 
tion in the tariffs of the mother coun- 
tries. 

(This reduction might, for example, 
take place at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, without, however, any 
“obligatory” fall in import duties be- 
low 50 per cent. of what they are at 
present.’ Example and results would 
be responsible for the rest. We sug- 
gest here that no measure would be 
better calculated for creating inter- 
national good will and good faith, for 
arriving at an early, and ensuring a 
durable, peace, for giving a certain 
guarantee for the future welfare and 
progress of mankind, than would be 
an immediate reduction by Germany 
of 50 per cent of her customs duties in 
agreement with Great Britain for the 


- continuation of her Free Trade Pol- 


icy. Is it too much to expect from 
the United States that they should in 
conjunction therewith adopt an inter- 
national economic policy more wor- 
thy of a truly human and Christian 
Civilization as well as of a young, 
vigorous and great nation endowed 
with the largest, richest and most 
generous territory of the world?) 
Both agreements—that affecting 
the colonies and that affecting the 
mother countries—should be conclud- 
ed for a period of at least fifty years.* 
The colonial agreement would ap- 
ply not only to present, but also to 
future colonies; this would give it its 
full value and would remove a great 
danger of subsequent dissension. 
The throwing open of the colonies 
to international freedom of trade 
would not necessarily mean the im- 
mediate abolition of all colonial tar- 
iffs, but it would imply the immedi- 
ate extension to the commerce of ali 
rations of identical economic treat- 


*It is extremely irrational and dan- 
gerous, and moreover contrary to 
sound law, to conclude international 
agreements ad aeternum, that is to 
say, without any limit. Such agree-. 
ments, like all contracts, should be 
made for a definite period and renew- 
abie. They will thus have a greater 
precision of meaning and will involve 
a more formal obligation. An inter- 
national treaty without the stipula- 
tion of a period involves the mental 
reservation rebus sic stantibus. 


ment in all colonial markets, that is 
to say, the suppression of exclusive 
and privileged “spheres of influence” 
and the adoption of equality of gen- 
eral economic opportunities or the 
system of the “Open Door.” Eng- 
land would thus have to surrender 
and refuse for the future the prefer- 
ence granted her in Australia, Can- 
ada, and South ‘Africa*: in doing this 
she would only be following the ex- 
ample of Holland, which has refused 
any preference in her colonies for her 
home products. On the other hand, 
France, Germany, and the other na. 
tions would throw open to British ac- 
tivities their colonial territories— 
and this applies to territories which 
are four times as large as Hurope, 
and in which trade and industry are 
all the more capable of development, 
because, under the restrictions of 
privilege, they are at present rela- 
tively insignificant. 

The objection may be urged to the 
svstem of freedom of trade—and also 
to that of equality of treatment in the 
matter of tariffs and economic op- 
portunities—that these systems might 
prove unfavorable to the interests of 
poor or less wealthy colonies, some of 
which necessitate constant sacrifices 
on the part of their mother countries: 
for if the latter no longer derived any 
direct advantages or compensations 
in return for their sacrifices, they 
might neglec. such colonies. But it 
is easy to conceive some clause in 
the colonial agreement, stipulating 
that the whole or some part of the 
expenses of the mother’ country 
should be redistributed among the 
nations in proportion to the amount 
of their respective trade with the col- 
ony concerned. The natural result of 
this would be a system of co-opera- 
tion, With a control which would be 
the best guarantee for the coupled 
profitable employment of the money 
spent and for the good administra- 
tion of the less prosperous colonies. 

Such a system would in every re- 
spect be the equivalent of the inter- 
nationalization of the colonies — 
without its disadvantages and its dif- 
ficulties—and it may be proposed as 
a method of just and loyal. association 
or co-operation of all nations in the 
universal work of colonization 

Finally, these two agreements—af- 
fecting respectively the colonies and 
the mother countries—would be the 
decisive step in the direction of uni- 


*The British autonomous colonies 
should necessarily participate in a 
eenference and in any agreements 


as independent States. 
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versal free trade and peaceful indus- 
trial civilization. 

Need it be pointed out that the 
great lesson in justice and civilization 
that would result from such an ad- 
justment on pacifist lines, would be 
calculated to make a profound im- 
pression in Germany, where, after all, 
men with minds capable of embracing 
anew ideas of liberty and justice re- 
main in a vast majority? And it 
would be calculated to detach, in her 
foreign and domestic policy alike, 
the liberal and democratic parties, 
as well as the most clear-sighted of 
her manufacturers and merchants, 
from the parties of plutocratic reac- 
tion and militant imperialism. 

We have said, but we do not hesi- 
tate to repeat, that it is not by force 
that the spirit of militarism and of 
conquest can finally be overcome: It 
can only be by the adoption of the 
principles of truth and justice in 
international politics. 

VII. 

The author of the present paper has 
had two objects in view: to provide a 
theoretic formula for universal and 
permanent peace—that is summed up 
in the term free trade—and also a 
practical formula, resulting from it, 
for the adjustment on pacifist lines 
that is desirable at the present time 
and that is capable of leading up to 
such-a Peace. 


But he cannot allow himself to be 
reproached with having apparently 
overlooked or neglected the question 
that has the most powerful, the most 
legitimate and the most sacred hold 
upon the hearts of his compatriots 
and their friends: the question of the 
fate of Belgium. 

We have said that an “adjustment” 
is inevitable, that is to say, a many- 
sided agreement embracing equitable 
concessions on both sides. But no 
peace and no adjustment are possible, 
—nor desired, by any ‘Belgian,—that 
do not involve the restoration of Bel- 
sian territory. 

Equitable moral compensations and 
material indemnities will be due, 
moreover, to this nation, the victim 
and the martyr of the errors and 
quarrels of her powerful neighbors. 

In the interests of future peace the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine must also 
receive a solution. But here we must 
not overlook the legitimate interests 
of the inhabitants of German origin, 
who form a very important part of 
the population of these districts. 
Nor must it be forgotten that many 
of the inhabitants of French origin 
had abandoned the idea of reunion 
with France on the condition of sat- 
isfactory and radical alterations in 


the Reichsland statute. Is it impos- 
sible to conceive in these provinces 


_a government independent or autono- 


mous satisfying every legitimate in- 
terest, aspiration and feeling, whether 
French or German? — : 


The author asserts his belief and 
indeed his conviction that the two 
questions of Belgium and Alsace-_ 


Lorraine can be easily solved by the 


economic agreement which he pro- ~ 


poses, and which he considers calcu- 
jated to 
mands of Germany. 4 


It is appropriate to emphasize here 


the general truth that freedom of in- 


ternational commerce will greatly fa- 
cilitate and simplify the solution of 


the complex and delicate questions — 
This: ~ - 
superior condition of economic civili- 


arising from racial affinities. 


zation by giving henceforward to all 
peoples the assured and unrestricted 


imeans of exchanging their goods as ~ 


well as interchanging their ideas, 
would remove the main, and perhaps 
the sole real remaining, reason for 
war. What real interest would there 
remain for organizing huge empires 
embracing numerous people and vast 
territories, if from every 


either remained or become distaste- 
ful? 
nations would soon come to recognize 
that all the advantages that they 


hope to obtain through territorial ex- _ 
pansion, through the conquest and — 


subjection of other nations, are found, 
with no risks and no drawbacks, in 


the stability and security of relations. 


Such a system alone admits of the 
permanent reconstruction or presery- 
ation of those “natural nationalities,” 


whose aspirations are amongst the 


uoblest and most legitimate of our 
era; for the principle which they em- 
body, as has been brilliantly proved 
by Novicow (La Question de VAlsace- 
Lorraine), is at the basis of the inter- 
ternational as well as of the national 
and social order.* \ 


Yee 


*We have not dealt specifically 


with the questions of Poland, Italia- 


Irredenta, the Balkan States, the 
Bosporus, Asia Minor. But it is easy 
to see that not one of them can be 


solved in the interests of the popu- 


jiations concerned, of Europe as a 


satisfy the legitimate ‘de-— 


point of — 
view security were established? What 
grounds would then remain for re- 
fusing to loosen or abolish the ties of 
a dependent position that would have 


With freedom of commerce, the S 


whole and of the world, if not in the | 


way suggested by the principle of 
freedom of trade. Just as the eco- 
nomic and fundamental interests of 
Alsace Lorraine need continuation of 


free relations with Germany, so do | 
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those of Poland need it with Russia, 
those of Italia Irredenta with Aus- 
tria. The Balkan States need abso- 
lutely free economic intercourse be- 
tween themselves and with their 
great neighbors. The Bosporus and 
Asia Minor must be open to the com- 
merce of the whole world. Those 
would not be satisfactory nor definite 
solutions which would. sacrifice the 
-tundamental interests of all those 
countries to the artificial combina- 
tions and futile considerations of na- 
tional “‘greatness,” pride and power. 


VIII. 

A study of the European question 
cannot ignore the question of arma- 
inents, upon which it may certainly 
be noted that it is an extraordinar; 
delusion, indeed an_ inconceivable 
blunder to suppose that by the sup- 
pression of armies war would be sup 
pressed and that to assure peace a 
beginning must be made by suppress- 
ing armies and “militarism.” Is it 
not simple common-sense truth that, 
in order to be able to suppress 
armies and militarism, we must first 
of all suppress war—that is to say, 
we must create a position of interna- 
tional security? 


Treated illogically, the question of 
disarmament, or of mere limitation 
of armaments, is inextricably com- 
plex and calculated to raise the most 
dangerous difficulties, not only be- 
tween belligerents who would be in 
a fair way towards a pacifist adjust- 
ment of their differences, but also be- 
tween belligerents and neutrals, and 
‘etween nations in actual or prospec- 
‘ve understanding with one another. 
But the question could ‘be readily 
solved, either by agreement, or per 
haps by simple natural causes, so 
soon as it were. attacked logically. 
Obviously this question can only fol- 
low upon that of the organization of 
international security, which will 
tend to become identified with eco- 
nomic security, as mankind completes 
the transition from military civiliza- 
tion to true industrial civilization. 
Disarmament will be the logical and 
natural consequence of the establish- 
ment of economic security between 
nations. 

The same will be true of compul- 
sory reconciliation and compulsory 
arbitration between nations, which 
will then become acceptable and will 
be quite naturally accepted. 

Students, statesmen, and pacifists 
have far too much overlooked the 
fact that the evolution of human 
progress has constantly and increas- 
ingly been influenced by the economic 


conditions of each epoch. Hence- 
forth political science must draw its 
inspiration more and more from the 
data of economic science. which 
deals with human relationships in 
conformity with the nature and ne- 
cessity of things—that is to say, 
reverencing natural truth and _ jus- 
tice. For, humanity being part of na- 
ture, its evolution and its history are 
controlled by natural laws, indistin- 
guishable from the Will of Provi- 
dence. Amongst natural laws, those 
of economics, practical and _ basic 
rules of life for individuals and na- 
tions alike, are the most important to 
observe in politics, if it is desired 
to avoid the shocks and disturbances 
that periodically convulse societies 
and empires. 


Mankind in Europe seems to have 
reached the decisive turning-point of 
its history. Material progress at an 
excessive and abnormal rate, not bal- 
anced by the requisite progress in 
the sphere of morals and philosophy 
(a defect, of which the primary cause 
cun be determined), had created en- 
tirely artificial conditions of social 
and international life, which were 
weak and unstable in the extreme. 
In the sphere of international rela- 
tions, the wishes of a faction, the 
discontent of a monarch, the rashness 
of a minister, the excesses of a mob, 
were sufficient to disturb to an alarm- 
ing extent the delicate balance of the 
tremendous opposing European forces 
and to endanger a civilization which, 
though apparently extremely ad- 
vanced, was in reality merely fortui- 
tous. The problem is to give cohe- 
sion, stability, and unity, in founda- 
tions and superstructure, to a world 
socially and internationally chaotic. 

We are not here concerned to deal 
with the social problem; it is the in- 
ternational problem that is urgent. 
Now whatever politicians and paci- 
fists may have thought, the preserva- 
ticn of economic frontiers (the direct 
international consequence of lack of 
equilibrium between utilitarian and 
philosophic progress), has been the 
main obstacle to the realization of in- 
tellectual, moral, and social unity in 
Western Europe. The European Con- 
federation that is the dream of some 
thinkers, would be possible, it will 
be admitted, only if tariff frontiers 
were removed; but if these are re- 
moved, the political federation of the 
States of Europe is no longer needed. 
The unique and fleeting opportunity 
is now offered of laying the first free 


trade foundations of a CO-OPERA- 
TIVE federation of the nations of Eu- 
rope, which would mark the_begin- 
ning of an era of boundless economic 


and ‘social progress. as well as the 
advent of universal peace. 

The Romans had conceived the idea 
and the hope of a permanent “Pax 
Romana.” The emperors of mediae- 
val and modern Germany have cher- 
ished themselves and fostered 
amongst their peoples the ambition 
of a “Pax Germanica.” No doubt 
many friends and admirers of Eng- 
land would ardently desire a “Pax 
Britannica.” But Truth and Justice, 
the eternal twin forces that bear 
sway over mankind, will never rest 
content till men attain to the “Pax 
Oeconomica.”’ 


COMPETITION. 
George Brickett. 

There is no competition in farm- 
ing, mining or manufacturing. Two 
factories may be established, each 
having a capital of $100,000, and each 
manufacturing the same grade of 
goods. One may pay more for raw 
material, wages, etc., than the other 
pays. They are not competing as 
manufacturers, and they can _ con- 
tinue to manufacture until their capi- 
tal is goods which they must sell in 
order to manufacture more goods. 
When they offer their productions for 
sale they, as “traders,’ become com- 
petitors. One may offer an article for 
sale at one dollar while the other 
cannot sell, at a profit, an exact du- 
plicate of the article for less than 
$1.25. They are then competing as 
traders and it is evident that the one 
who offers the article for one dollar 
will be the successful competitor in 
trade. . 

Now, if Congress should enact a 
law requiring the suecessful competi- 
tor to pay the government a tax of 
50 cents on each article he sells for 
$1, thus forcing him to advance his 
price to $1.50, while there is no tax 
imposed on the trader whose price is 
$1.25, it is evident that the successful 
competitor when unhampered by law 
will become unsuccessful under the 
law. 

If the two factories stood side by 
side in the United States, the people, 
the buyers, the consumers, the voters 
would not stand the punishment in- 
flicted by the law, and Congress 
would be directed by a heavy major- 
ity of voters to repeal the law imme- 
diately. If, however, one of the fac- 
tories is in the United States and the 
other is in a foreign country, the 
same voters who have to pay one 
trader $1.25 for an article that an- 
other trader would sell for $1, direct 
Congress to tax the latter out of busi- 
ness as a trader and thus protect the 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS MEN’S FEDERATION 


PRESIDENT ; ; CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL BOARD 
LESLIE M. SHAW a FREDERIC E. KIP. 
EX-SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY S WEST 401tH STREET MERCHANT AND MANUFACTURER 


NEw YORK 


December 135, 1916 


Gentlemens: 


A short time ago we sent you a comprehensive tariff booklet. We ~ 
now send you an article: ''The Nation's Wealth'', and call your special ~ 
attention to two points in this article which are of vital importance to 
the business and property interests of the country. 


1. The wealth of this country is derived from our two great aie 
productive agencies, viz.- from our land (farms, forests and mines) and ss ee, 
from our factories. Notwithstanding this fact, in our last Congress Se 
(63d), only 10% of the House and Senate were business men, manufactur= = 
ers and farmers, whereas the representation of corresponding classes in Bee 

France, England and Germany was 42 1-2%. 3 hl 


2. Many of our college professors are teaching their students ~ : ne . 
the fallacious doctrine of free trade as a fundamental economic truth, "oe 
and often socialistic tendencies among the students are encouraged. 


The boy of today is the man of tomorrow, and the results of the ~ 
teaching of free trade and socialism in our colleges are and will be most ~— 
detrimental to the interests of the country. This Federation intends to 
present every few months to each college student in this country and to 
the principals and teachers of our public and other schools a shoru 7.) 
crisp argument, setting forth business truths and tariff facts, andat — 
least once a year Governor Shaw, President of the Federation, will ex- 
pect to give a lecture in each of the principal colleges. The importance 
and desirability of this work can well be estimated when you consider 
that we have in our colleges alone over 100,000 students. 


The Federation will also carry on, as it has been doing for the 
past two years, additional campaigns of sdueat on of a nature calculated 
to induce the people to elect more Congressmen and United states Sena- _ 
tors having the business man's viewpoint. 


On the back of this letter will be found the names of the mem-— 
bers of the General Board of the Federation, and among them you will no. 
doubt find the names of men whose business standing is known to you, and 
in whose judgment you have confidence. 


There is no work of so great importance to the business and . 
property interests of this country as that which the Federation is under— 
taking, and it should be a privilege for all corporations and firms in- 
terested in the welfare of the country to co-operate with subscriptions. 
As the work is economic and educational, corporate and partnership sub-. 
scriptions are legally proper and are solicited. We enclose a subscrip- 
tion card and stamped return envelope, and request you to sign and return 
the card at once. Call will not be made for payment until January or 


February next. 
Very truly yours, 


WHAT DO YOU oF ae 
THINK OF THIS? ee 


TURGOT AND THE FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM. 
By Frank W. Garrison. 
_ Among the events overshadowed 
by the outbreak of the war was a 
meeting of the Paris Society of Po- 
3 litical Economy to dedicate, in the 
courtyard of the Laennec hospital, a 
monument in memory of Turgot, who 
aN was buried in the chapel of the hos- 
pital, at one time known as The 
Chureh of Incurables. The monu- 
i ment is crowned by a bronze bust of 
the great economist, a replica of the 
<i ‘contemporaneous marble by Houdon. 
i An allegorical figure stands beside 
: the shaft, a sheaf of wheat in her 
arms, and her eyes raised to Tur- 
’ got’s smiling countenance. Senator 
7 Du Pont, through whose assistance 
the memorial was made possible, ar- 
rived on July 27th expecting to take 
| part in the exercises, but he had to 
aa ee hasten back to America, and guests 
from other countries were prevented 
from coming by the catastrophe of 
1914, 
The principal speakers were Yves 
Guyot, president of the Society, and 
Alfred Neymarck, author of an im- 
portant work on Turgot, who de- 
scribed his discovery of Turgot’s cof- 
fin in the chapel of the hospital. It 
Was pointed out by M. Guyot that 
there are always to be found two con- 
tlicting forms of competition—political 
competition which interferes with 
production for the benefit of a system 
of privilege and spoliation; and eco- 
nomic competition which would estab- 
lish liberty and security so that the 
maximum result may be obtained 
with the minimum of effort. 
- It is a common fallacy to suppose 
that one man’s gain is another’s loss. 
Turgot showed, on the contrary, that 
every trade benefits both buyer and 
2 seller, for the exchange is not made 
until each attributes a greater value 
to the thing he receives than to the 
é thing he gives. The pseudo-econom- 
pat ists who, ignoring this truth, de- 
*' nounce competition, are driven to the 
expedient of fixing arbitrary wages 
and prices. But the ramifications of 
trade are so complex that omni- 
science is needed to determine the 
value of things and services, while 


of the attempt to cover them with the 
mantle of divine right which once 
adorned the shoulders of kings and 
emperors. Although the law of sup- 
ply and demand is not of human in- 
‘vention, it is entirely competent to 
secure justice if competition is set 
free by the removal of privileges and 
monopolies. Protection (trade mon- 


Bk eae 


- each 


governments are still human in spite . 
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opoly) destroys the efficiency of for- 
eign competition as a means of de- 
termining prices, and land monopoly 
destroys the efficiency of domestic 
competition as a means of determin- 
ing wages. With free competition 
there would be no such thing as ‘‘ex- 
cess profits,’ for, as Turgot said, ‘In 
a nation where commerce and _ in- 
dustry are free and active, competi- 
‘ion fixes the profit at the lowest pos 
Sible rate.” 

Hysteria from maddened Europe 
has proved contagious, and the vic- 
tims of this dangerous malady are 
calling violently for human sacrifices. 
Their false god is the State and their 
high priests are the leaders of gov- 
ernment. It becomes, therefore, im- 
portant to repeat that the only deity 
worthy of respect is a God of all hu- 
manity, and to insist that the State 
is an entity whose wisdom cannot 
exceed that of the human beings who 
compose its members. 

Turgot’s warning to his contem- 
poraries is a warning to us. “We for- 
get,” he wrote, “that society is made 
for individuals. Justice for all is the 
common interest, the interest of 
individual and of society. 
The interest of nations is nothing but 
the interest of their individual citi- 
zens.” He did not look upon the 
State as a superior being able to im- 
pose an arbitrary happiness upon 
the people, but contended that “the 
common good ought to result from the 
efforts of each individual for his own 
good. What the State owes to each 
of its members is the destruction of 
the obstacles which hinder them in 
their industry or disturb them in the 
enjoyment of its fruits.” 

The laissez faire theory is a target 
for orthodox economists and emotion- 
al reformers alike, because it is sup- 
posed to sanction all kinds of inequal- 
ity and oppression. But, rightly un- 
derstood, it means a restoration of 
free competition by abolishing legal 
privilege. It offers a practical method 
of attaining the ideal which haunted 
Wordsworth when he wrote: 

What is a State? The wise behold 
in her 

A creature born of time, that keeps 
one eye 

Fixed on the statutes of eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently 
defer. 


COMPETITION 
(Continued from page 7) 
sale at $1.25 and bring prosperity to 


one trader. 
Voters are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 


LECIURE BY BENGOUGH. 


Mr. J. W. Bengough, the famous 
“chalk talk” lecturer and author of 
“THE WHOLE HOG BOOK”, spent a 
week in Boston in the early part of 
February, lecturing under the auspices 
of the American Free Trade League. 
The members of the League who live 
in the neighborhood joined with the © 
members of the Massachusetts Single 
Tax League in giving Mr. Bengough a 
dinner at the Twentieth Century Club 
on the evening of February 9th. Mr. 
William lloyd Garrison, Jr., presided, 
and introduced Mr. Bengough in a very 
graceful speech, in which he  recom- 
mended that Free Traders and Single 
Taxers unite. 

Mr. Bengough illustrated his lecture 
with colored drawings whose humor 
brought forth many spontaneous bursts 
of laughter. A summary of his lecture 
follows: 

The average American citizen, though 
he regards “Freedom” ’as the choicest 
word in the dictionary, does not be- 
lieve in its application to trade. Free 
Trade is to him anathema. The doc- 
trine to which he is wedded is the 
“protection of native industries,” and 
it is his conviction that such protection 
ean only be given by means of a tariff 
on imported goods He believes in Pro- 
tection because he is sure that free im- 
portations would result in the destruc- 
tion of American industries. 

While he so earnestly holds this be- 
lief, it only refers to trade outside the 
territory of the United States. Within 
that domain he is a _ thoroughgoing 
free trader, so far at least as exchange 
of commodities is concerned. He would 
not think of tarifis between the States 
composing the Union, but against all 
outside nations the tariff is essential; 
it is the only thing that saves American 
commerce from ruin. 

Trade is the outcome of man’s na- 
ture; he has been created a “trading 
animal; national boundary lines and 


flags are arbtrary things made and 
maintained or altered by statesmen. 
Men would trade just the same _ if 


there wer2 no national boundaries in 
the world, or if they were twice as 
numerous. 

And there are two things essential 
to every naton, viz., Revenue and 
Trade. Revenue is the food of the 
body politic and trade is its blood cir- 
culation. 

The man who would endeavor to live 
without food, or who, having a suffi- 
ciency of food, would seek to improve 
his health by impeding the circulation 
of his blood with bandages and liga- 
ments, we would regard as being below 
the average in common sense. 

The tariff-protectionist acknowledges 
the necessity for a revenue, but he be- 
lieves it can be best obtained by a sys- 
tem which interferes with trade. He 
can have both if he will give up_ his 
tariff plan and adopt the bounty sys- 
fem instead. By bounties much more 
efiectve protection could in fact be 
given to native industries (and to all 
ot them, ‘nstead of merely a few), and 
that without increasing the cost of 
goods. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE SUPERSTITION OF 
“DUMPING.” 
By Lee Francis Lybarger. 
Author of “The Tariff: What It Is, 
How It Works, Whom It 


Benefits.” 


These are days of “brain storms,” 
hysteria, and mental panics, caused 
by an unreasoning, irrational fear otf 
foreign invasion. The larger parce of 
the thought expressed in newspapers, 
magazines and congressional speeches 
represents such a development. of 
hysterics, such abject, cowering fear 
as would have been inconceivable of 


the American people three years ago. ° 


Yet here it is—unbelievable, humiliat- 
ing, but true. This epoch will go 


down in the record as the most un- 


heroic and cowardly in our history. 

Moving picture films throughout the 
length and breadth of the land have 
been actually terrifying our other- 
wise intelligent millions by showing 
how New York, Boston, and San 
Francisco can be, and probably will 
be, blown to atoms by high explo- 
sives in the hands of foreign invad- 
ers. Great flocks of areoplanes are 
exhibited in the work of destroying 
our inland cities and villages. Deso- 
lation, annihilation and ruin are to 
follow in their wake, “and leave not 
a wrack behind.” 

Our great department stores are to 
be pillaged and burned. The vaults 
of our great banking institutions are 
to be looted of their gold. Our sky- 
scrapers will be blown to fragmeuts. 
Railroad tracks, bridges and tunne’s 
will be but wreckage. Our great in- 
world with the necessities of life, are 
to be dismantled, dynamited—de- 
stroyed. Even our mines, through 
the destructive effects of powerful 
explosives, are to be left but smoul- 
dering ruins. And all this we are 
told will come through lack of mili- 
tary “preparedness.” 

And the proof of it all, the only 
proof offered—in short, the only proof 
needed—is the fact that the people 
have actually seen it done with their 
own eyes—in the “movies.” 

Nor does our lack of “preparedness” 
end here—so we are told. As we are 
not prepared for war, neither are we 
prepared for peace! And so there 
is another picture, another form of 
disaster, which these ‘patriots for 
profit” are painting for us. But this 
is to occur, not in the political but 
in the industrial realm. Our poritical 


institutions may survive the shock. 
industrial institutions—God 


help us! I refer to our alleged lack 


Rut our 


of industrial “preparedness.” And 
by this phrase is meant nothing more 
serious than our lack of a High Pro- 
tective Tariff. 

In tones trembling with alarm we 
are told that scarcely will the last 
gun have been fired in the great war, 
aud even before the treaty of peace 
has been signed, a sudden 
will be experienced in our. present 
prosperity. Gradually will the hum 
of industry cease. A deadly pall wilt 
invade the marts. of trade. The 
glowing spirit of confidence and ad- 
venture will be frozen in men’s veins, 
and a paralyzing fear will take its 
place. Our factories will still stand, 
it is true, but one by one will ‘heir 
whirring wheels stop and-the black 
smoke of industry and prosperity will 
no longer roll from their towering 
chimneys. 


change 


The baleful influence will gradualiy 
fill our mines as if with poisonous 
gas. The fateful spell will invade our 
great industrial centers and they wili 
be as places of the dead. Our “hives 
of industry” will be no more. liven 


our great agricultural activities will 


subside. The plow will rot in the fur- 
row. Our “cattle on a_ thousand 
hills” will vanish as if blown by the 
breath of death. One by one will our 
hundreds of freight trains be side- 
tracked, there to rust and decay, be- 
cause there will be no freight to haul. 
And our despairing millions of starv- 


ing, ragged unemployed will roam the ~ 


streets of-our great cities, crying for 
bread. 

And are these dire results to cume 
from some military invasion of our 
beloved land? Not at all, but from 
something more hidden, potent and 
disastrous. This awful disaster is to 
come, not from a military, but from 
an industrial, invasion. 

In order to bring about this great 
disaster, this great industrial cat- 
aclysm, no foreign fleet need be an- 
chored in our harbors. No invading 
army need desolate our Jand. But tne 
desolation, stagnation, and ruin will 
come just the same—so we are told. 
It is an uncanny, gruesome, subtle, 
bafelul thing even to describe. Pro- 
tectionists have exhausted the vocab- 
ulary of mystery and fear in order to 
portray it. But it will surely come— 
at least so our “patriots for profit” 


tell us. But how? . Why? Where- 
fore? 

The explanation is at hand. I ad- 
mit that it is not rational, that it is 
not .sane. But it is clear, . vivid, 
alarming. Here it is: The mighty 


- very thing. 


avalanche which is to overwhelm our 
industries, because of our alleged lack 
of tariff protection, will come through 
the same dreaded fact of foreign in- 
vasion. But in this new form of in- 
vasion and conquest the invaders will 
employ the weaponry, not of the 
sword but of Trade! Instead of the 
invading ships being loaded with for- Berra 
eign soldiers, they will be loaded = = 
with something equally disastrous to  ~— 
our general welfare—foreign goods, . 

the necessities of life. 


In imagination we are asked to pic- 
ture great squadrons and flotillas, “ 
laden with the products of the “vau- 
per” labor of Hurope, Asia, Atrica, he 
and the distant islands of the sea, all , 
bearing down upon our defenceless- 
ness—because inadequately tariffed— 
shores, and deluging our markets 
with their foreign wares; thus over- 
whelming, crushing, smothering and 
drowning out our great industrial es- 


tablishments. That is what is to. 
happen to us “after the war.” And  — is 
that is the way it is to happen. TeePeo ae 


It seems perfectly reasonable to the 
protectionist brain that the now war- 
mad, but soon to become work-nmad, _ 
populations of Europe will do this sade 
But why should they do © 
it? What would be the motive? No 
matter. The protectionist never SONG 
seeks causes. If he did he would not 
be a protectionist. He says, quite 
truly, that the mere fact that they 
never did this in the past is no proof 
that they will not do it in the future. ie 
And it also seems equally reasonable — 
to him that in the midst of such over- 
whelming abundance, our own popula- 
tion could do nothing else but nunger, ; 
freeze and die! Irrational, say you? — cr, 
Certainly. But so is protection. 

Nor wouia this disastrous “delug- 
ing” of our shores with foreign goods 
end with a single “attack, with a 
single: “invasion.” They are te come > 
again and again, year after year, pil- 
ing upon our markets such huge 
stores, such vast volumes of food, 
clothing, fuel, lumber, machinery, 
household goods, ete., that naught will 
remain of our once mighty industries ees 
that amazed and supplied the world. rack 
They will decay from disuse. For = 
why keep them up when foreigners : 
would supply us free? Who would 
work when some foreign “enemy ’ ranean 
was willing to supply. him his neces- | 
sities even without the asking. In 
fact, we are told that they. will actu- 
aly “force” their goods and products 
upon. us. 

Some one may insist that by “dump- ie 
ing’ protectionists do not. mean a 


= 
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donation. Well, they either do or do 
not. Which is it? There can be no 
middle ground. By “dumping” must 
be meant. either that they will give 
us their goods, or e!se that they wii! 
trade us their goods. In either case, 
where is the harm—to us? > 

Again I repeat that foreigners who 
“dump” goods. on us “after the 
war” either will, or will not, demand 
our own goods in return. If they do 
net, if they are so good as to actually 
donate hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of their products to us every 
year, where would be the harm—I 
mean to us? What is there about 
abundance that would cause scarcity 
and starvation? Will some one tell 
us? 

If, on the other hand, they do de- 
mand our own goods in return, doilar 
for dollar—in other words, if by 
“dumping” protectionists mean not 
dcnating but importing—where will 
be the harm from that? Importation 
means trade—‘“the exchange of sgucds 
for goods.” But there is nothing new. 
or disastrous about trade. It is a 
process that has been going on for 
centuries. For tens of thousands of 
years mankind has been importing 
toreign goods and exporting their own 
goods in return. But this has never 
thrown labor out of employment. It 
gives employment to labor. 


- You cannot import without export- 
ing. Every dollar’s worth of imports 
demands a dollar’s worth of exports. 
Therefore, the consumption of foreign 
goods does not throw labor out of em- 
ployment. On the contrary, it gives 
employment to labor.” We now know 
by actual experience that supplying 
goods for our export trade as effect- 
ively gives employment to labor as 
supplying goods for our home trade. 

Foreigners will not “dump” zZo0vuds 
on our shores unless we “dump”? an 
equal quantity of goods on _ their 
shores. I wish they would. They 
will not ‘deluge’ us with their prod- 
ucts unless we reciprocate by ‘‘delug- 
ing’ them with our products. Con- 
sumption of foreign goods does not 
eliminate the necessity for home pro- 
duction. You must produce some- 
thing to trade in order to get foreign 
goods to consume. The moment we 
stopped producing they would stop 
shipping. Is there any doubt about 
that? Where, then, does the harm 
come in? Where is the danger? 
What is it we are to fear? 


But it may be, said that while the 


people of Europe will not actually . 


give us their products after the war, 
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yet that owing to the great wars 
clearing of the ground by destroying 
millions of lives and billions of prop- 
erty, they will be able to produce so 
much cheaper than ever before as to 
let us have their goods and products 
for a song, a trifle, “a mere pittance.” 
Even so, this is a thing not to be 
feared but desired. If they give us 
their goods, it is pure gain. If they 
trade us their goods, then the less 
they ask for them, the more we will 
get in exchange for ours—thus enor- 
mously increasing the profits of ow 
export trade! 

And so whether they give us theii 
goods or whether they trade us their 
goods, whether they come as dona- 
tions or whether they come as 1in- 
ports; no rational mind can fizd any- 
thing in the situation but increased 
prosperity. The wheels of industry 
will not stop—they will run the faster. 
The laws, causes, and requirements 
of trade will be the same “after the 
war’’ as before. Even dynamite can- 
not suspend or destroy Natural Law. 
And Trade is a part of the cosmic 
processes of the material universe. 
Its roots, its source, its cause, lie 
deep. down in the physical constitu- 
tion of nature. And so Trade is a 
thing not to be feared, but to be 
sought, encouraged, cultivated—ex- 
tended. 


FREE TRADE AFTER THE WAR: 
A SUGGESTION. 

No cultivated and sober-minded 
free-trader will contend that . the 
present ‘world war’ was caused by 
the spirit of protectionism and colon- 
jal monopoly alone. Arrogance, pride, 
tyranny, fear and distrust were all 
important factors in the tragic situa- 
tion. Yet it is not to be denied that 
protectionism and imperialism were 
the most potent causes of the strug- 
gle. Germany’s complaints of’ Eng- 
land’s persistent policy of isolation 
and imperilling her; the talk about a 
place in the sun; the Moroccan epi- 
sode; the Bosnian coup and Russia’s 
impotent rage at the time; the re- 
cently published documents or pa- 
pers setting forth the Anglo-German 
negotiations toward a settlement of 
the differences, or of questions like- 
ly to lead to contention and differ- 
ence, between the two powers—all 
these facts, with many others, point 
to the importance of the economic or 
territorial and industrial factor. 
Now, it is manifest that if freedom 
of trade—or such tariffs for revenue 
only as amounted to close approxima- 
tions to free trade—with open doors 
in undeveloped countries, were the ac- 
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cepted policy of the great nations, 
protectionism and colonialism as a 
constant source of war and prepared- 
ness, would almost, wholly disappear. 
The early Free Traders of Britain 
were fundamentally right — even 
though they were far too optimistic 
in their predictions regarding the 
great moral and political results of 
the adoption of .free trade by © Eng- 
land. They were right as to the inti- 
mate relation between free trade and 
international peace. Protectionism 
inevitably breeds antagonism and war. 
Spheres of interest, special privileges 
in exploited markets, lead to friction, 
bellicose diplomacy and war. 

The present struggle cannot last 
forever. It may end soon. Various 
schools and groups of thinkers and 
1ecformers~ will naturally draw their 
respective lessons from the trageéjy. 
Books will be written about the ways 
and means of eliminating sources ot 
irritation and preventing physical 
conflicts. Conferences will be called 
to discuss arbitral courts, leagues of 
peace, new international arrange- 
ments, and so on. It behooves the 
Free Traders of the world to take 
thought in time and plan an impress- 
sive international conference on Free 
Trade. 

The need for such a_ conference 
is all the greater since many 
signs portend a reaction against free 
trade in England and a recrudescence 
of extreme protectionism in the 
United’ States, the British colonies 
and elsewhere. 


We have been hearing of strunge 
“conversions” to protection, or 1npe- 
rial preference and discrimination, on 
the part of British Liberals and Labor 
party leaders. Several prominent 
men have publicly repudiated the Free 
Trade doctrine and said they had been 
“plind fools” on the subject. Mr. 
Hodge, the Labor representative in 
the Lloyd-George cabinet, is one of 
these converts, He now boldly 
preaches tariffs against all economic 
rivals. He would not limit perma- 
nent import duties to enemy countries. 
A boycott of Germany and Austria 
would not satisfy him. He demands 
general protection “for the benefit of 
British labor.” 

To say that the “arguments” cf nien 
likt Hodge are shallow and falhiacious 
is not to meet the needs of tiie situa- 
tion. Protectionism is of course pure 
quackery. It cannot, abstractly, be 
treated with any spontaneous pa- 
tience. The case was really closed 
decades ago, and nothing new in favor 
of protection can be said. But—but— 
impatience and contempt will not 
prevent the threatened _ reaction 
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against free trade. Many men of in- 
telligence and sense swallow half- 
truths and fallacies with amazing 
ease. Questions that are settled sci- 
entifically and intellectually remain 
long unsettled in the realm of demo- 
cratic and practical politics. Capital 
punishment is one _ illustration of 
this sad fact, and protection is an- 
other. 

Free Traders should, therefore, put 
themselves in readiness to start a 
wide, vigorous campaign against pro- 
tectionism and monopolistic colonial- 
ism the moment peace is restored to 
the stricken world. A campaign-bouk 
might well be prepared now, in ad- 
vance of the actual movement. There 
is so much |to be said about the part 
played by protectionism in the war, 
about the gains and losses of the Pow- 
ers that went into the war to obtain 
“markets” or “places in the sun,” 
What object lessons the situation 
abounds in! Give Germany all the 
colonies she thinks she wants, and 
give her all the preferential tariffs 
she has ever dreamt of asking: how 
many centuries will she need to re- 
coup herself for the direct financial 
losses of the war alone, to say noth- 
ing of the indirect economic losses? 

Of all “idiotic” -wars, wars for pro- 
tected markets and exclusive colonial 
spheres are surely the most idiotic. 
And this can easily be proved to the 
satisfaction of thousands who are at 
all amenable to reason. It can. be 
proved to British workmen, to French 
workmen, to American workmen, to 
Italian workmen: 

An aggressive, not an apologetic, 
propaganda of Free Trade as a condi- 
tion of peace and good will, as well as 
of material economic advantage, is 
one of the duties and opportunities of 
the time. Millions of men and womtn 
are praying and hoping that this may 
vrove to be “the last war.” This cre- 
ates a favorable. soil or atmosphere 
for effective propaganda of interna- 
tional freedom of trade. 

Could not a campaign book be writ- 
ien and published in English, 
then translated 


and 
other 
languages? Would not economists, 
sociologists, publicists, historians and 
practical men of affairs contribute 
powerful articles to such a book? 

I venture to make this suggestion 
to the Free Traders of the United 
States. 


into several 


They are in a position. to 
take the initiative. They should have 
little, difficulty in obtaining requisite 
financial support for this project. 


VICTOR 8S. YARROS. 


Infant Industries Again 
By E. N. Vallandigham ee 


“Wake up, America,” cries the 


“Home Market Club through its sala- 


ried secretary, Thomas O. Marvin, 
and as sequel to this rousing’ call 
comes the awful warning that we can- 
not expect to enjoy the blessing of 
the European war forever. After a 


time the world will be cursed with 


peace; millions of men withdrawn 
from industry to slay one another. 
and blow away in explosives their own 
and our iron, copper, cotton and what 
not else, will return to their accus- 
tomed vicious and ruinous occupation 
of producing all kinds of necessary, 
useful and agreeable things. We are 
threatened, especially we Americans, 
with all the horrors of peace, and we 
must prepare by suitable legislation 
to mitigate those horrors while bear- 
ing them as best we may, in the hope 
that war may break out anew in some 
quarter, and thus restore us to the 
happy Condition of the last two-and- 
a-half years. 

It is an awful picture that the pro- 
tectionists draw of the havoc to be 
wrought by a return of the world to 
peace and peaceful activities. ‘Those 
of them who know history recall how 
happy our ancestors were through the 
twenty years of the Napoleonic wars, 
and how we barely averted the worst 


horrors of peace a century ago by the © 
happy thought of a protective. tariff. 
History repeats itself, in which re- 


spect history resembles the protec- 
tionists, who seldom do aught else. 
They repeat themselves without re- 
gard to the fact that their assertions 
have been a dozen times 
Like the parrot, they have learned a 
few words, mere words without gen- 
uinely significant ideas behind them, 
and they go on repeating their little 
meaningless repertoire, hopeful in the 
kuowledge that an untruth suffi- 
ciently advertised will find lodgment 
in some minds and acceptance as 
truth. 

When the Napoleonic wars ended a 
little more than a century ago the 
protectionists of that day saw the im- 
pending ruin that, according to ther 
view, peace brings in its train. Rec- 
ognizing with regret, that, as Lincoln 
said “You cannot fight always,” the 
protectionists of the period immedi. 
ately after the Napoleonic wars, nobly 
proposed as the next best thing to 
war by force of arms, an economic 
war. Our infant industries, built up 
during the period between 1793 and 
1815 were threatened with ruin, and 
the American people were to be 
smothered in cheap European-made 


_ obtained it. The protective duties bee 


refuted. 


goods. Our legislators of that day — 
were unwise enough to heed the oe 
prophets of ruin, and to accept their 


“suggestion of a means to avert it, a 


protective tariff. Everybody, even 
the protectionists, admitted that a 
permanent high protection was not to oe 
be justified. All the protectionists — 
asked was protection for a few years 
so that infant industries might adjust 
themselves to new conditions. When 
the time came, however, to reduce 
the new protective duties, the infants. _ 
howled lustily for more pap, and they 


Age 


came more and more onerous, until = = 
South Carolina—which made the mis- 
take of supposing that those duties 
robbed the South to enrich the North, 
whereas they robbed not only the | 
South, but nearly everybody every- 
where to enrich a favored few who 
happened to conduct protected indus- | 
tries in the North—resorted to the | 
madness of. nullification. Jackson © 
saw in nullification something just 
short of treason, but the protection- 
ists in Congress struck hands with 
the nullifiers to prevent the passage e 
of a bill enabling him to deal effec- wh 
tively with South Carolina, until-the. 384 
life of the protective system was 
guaranteed for some. years longer. 
When, however, the time came to ap- 
proach free trade or. more accurately : 
a revenue tariff, the protectionists — 
found in the conditions of the mo- meas 
ment the opportunity to put off the a oe 
evil day, and the protective system yee ae 
won a new lease of life. 


About ten 
years later the free traders were : 
again in the ascendancy, but with the —= 
oncoming of the Civil War, need of 
revenue led to the raising of duties Te 
still higher, and it has taken the 
American people more than a half 
century to win for themselves some S16 
relief from the oppression then im-. a fs 
posed by the protective system. 

Now once more, the protectionists 
would save the system that takes 
from all to enrich the few, and upon 
the same grounds as those of a cen-— 
tury ago. That century, however, has — 
been an object lesson to the Ameri- — 
can people in the utter selfishness of 
the protectionists. Our late born in- 
fant industries, dyes, and the like, 
will be just as insistent upon their 
right to perpetual pap as their prede- — 
cessors of a century ago, and we shall 
be a silly nation if we, again yield to aie | 
the specious arguments of men With ace x : a8 
hundreds of millions to make out ot 
a public gullible enough to take their 
advice. 
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settled “on a scientific basis.” 


> the business 


_ mires and admits the 
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The advocates and defenders of 
protective tariffs are very insistent 
in their demands that the tariff be 
How, 
pray, can that which is essentially 
immoral and unscientific be “scienti- 
fically” settled? 

A protective tariff is immoral be- 
cause its basic assumption is that 
the workers and business interests 


of other nations are inherently the 


enemies of the workers and business 
interests of our own country. 

_If it be a fact that the workers and 
business interests of other nations 
really are the enemies of the work- 
ers, and are naturally antagonistic to 
interests, of our own 
land, then, and then only, may be 
justified the fostering of racial jeal- 


‘ousies, class hatred and national ri- 
-valry which finds expression in, and 
_is perpetuated by, every effort to bol- 


ster up, establish, and defend home 


industries, regardless of every possi- 


ble advantage of exchange, and in- 


different to the needs or welfare of 


all others. 

The protective tariff is immoral, 
because, if pursued to its logical] ex- 
treme, it would effectively shut the 
door on the importation of any 
item which by any fostering device 


might be produced in our own coun- 


try. 
Protection is immoral because its 
opposite, Free Trade, followed to 


its logical extreme, would establish 
the commercial fraternity of the en- 
tire human family and insure the re- 
moval of all barriers to free and mu- 
tual exchange of commodities, result- 
ing in their production with the great- 
est possible economy at places where 
the natural conditions were most fa- 
vaorable. 

Free Trade would permit the nat- 


ural working of the law of supply 


and demand and would not foster in- 
dustries artificially supported upon 
the stilts of a tax which always and 


everywhere has exerted a demoraliz- 
‘ing influence upon legislators, execu- 


tives, business interests, and every- 


thing it touches,—and always at the 


‘cost of the masses! 

Protective tariffs are proven to be 
immoral because not even the most 
radical protectionist would confess to 
a desire to have realized the extreme 
and logical results towards « which 
protection inevitably tends; and also 
because every humane person ad- 
charm and 


Protective Tariffs Lie mentitic 
and Immoral 


By Frank Theodore Allen. 


beauty of the ideal of freedom and 
fraternity in commerce and exchange 
among men and nations. This is ab- 
solutely impossible without freedom 
from tariff barriers. 

Protection is immoral because it 
candidly recognizes the relative pov- 
erty of large aggregations of our fel- 
lows in other lands, and deliberately 
and selfishly seeks to deprive them 
of whatever demand for their services 
and wares we control, by resorting to 
unscientific, artificial, and _ selfish 
means by which to drive them from 
our markets, regardless of what the 
effect upon them may be! 


Protection is immoral and un- 
scientific, because all attempts at 
meddling with and circumventing 


natural laws react by opening the 
way to numerous- abuses, and it is 
a notorious fact that the protective 
tariff in this country has resulted in 
the most scandalous corruption of 
our national law-makers and also 
generated criminal conspiracies 
among the officials of the government 
and those of the business interests 
affected by the tariff, 

. That protection is not only unscien- 
tific and immoral, but is also ineffect- 
ive, is proven by the abnormal stimu- 
lation of immigration, resulting in 
very doubtful benefits to most of the 
immigrants and most emphatic in- 
juries to our native workers, as well 
as the introduction of many difficult 
and costly racial problems and the 
endangering of some of our cherished 
ideals and institutions. In short, the 
evils resulting from our tariff de- 
baucheries have grown to such a 
state that the very life of the repub- 
lic is threatened unless the present 


‘beginnings of reform are persisted in 


until the mischief resulting from our 
years of unscientific and immoral 
experimenting has been remedied. 
All tariffs or taxes on trade are 
shown to be immoral by the well- 
known fact that large numbers of the 
most eminently refined and respected 
citizens have been discovered seeking 
to avoid the payment of such taxes,— 
people who in every other respect are 
strictly law-abiding, conscientious 
and commendable in character; yet 
they feel no compunctions against 
trying to avoid the payment of a tax 
which all who are required to pay 
hate because of its unjustice. 
Protective tariffs are unscientific, 
because even were it possible to as- 
certain the actual difference in the 


cost of production at home and 
abroad, immediately upon adjusting 
the tariff to compensate for that dif- 
ference its very effectiveness in 
checking imports would automatically 
alter the elements of cost, supply and 
demand, both at home and abroad, so 
as to upset again the attempted bal- 
ance; and so on, ad infinitum. 

Protective tariffs are artificial, be- 
cause they are devised for the pur- 
pose of fostering industries that are 
essentially alien or locally unprofit- 
able. Additional evidence is fur- 
nished by the fact that every attempt 
to revise such tariffs, whether by 
those friendly or opposed to the “pol- 
icy’ of protection (there is no “prin- 
ciple” of protection) is attended by 
uneasiness and various palpable evi- 
dences of the shaky and insecure 
foundations of the fostered indus- 
tries. The effects of tariff tinkering 
are akin to the distress caused by 
probing at an infectious wound or ma- 
lignant ulcer. 

The advocates and defenders of 
protection are akin to the boy who 
cried because he could not eat his 
pie and still have it to eat. They 


cite statistics to prove the creation 


and growth of the artificially fostered 


' industries, but are utterly oblivious 


to the fact that for every worker who 
has obtained a “job” on one of the 
stilt-supported industries there has 
been a corresponding desertion of 
fiel and farm and the industries as- 
sociated with our unlimited natural 
resources. Foreign workers also, are 
thereby encouraged to make _ their 
distant and indirect competition local 
and personal by immigrating to our 
shorest in vast numbers, and now,—in 
part due to the protective tariffs and 
equally to other artificial, immoral 
and unscientific methods of state and 
municipal taxation,—the masses are 
taxed or penalized in proportion to 
their industry and enterprise instead 
of merely being required to contribute 
to the public funds a sum propor- 
tioned to their material and social 
privileges. 

The protective tariff is but one, 
though a vitally important one, of 2 
number of vicious and devitalizing 
systems by which we legalize privi- 
lege and breed hosts of human para- 
sites who reap where they have.not 
sown and fatten on the unearned in- 
crement, to which either fortuitous: 
circumstances or deliberate craft af- 
fords them a legal title. 

In consequence of the orgy or epi- 
demic of legal immortality involved 
in wholesale incorporations of trusts, 
individual initiative has been all but 
destroyed, family homesteads have 
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been diminishing at a rapidly increas- 
ing ratio, and tenant farmers,—trust- 
taxed and monopoly-ridden individu- 
als and human parts of giant ma- 
chines,—are swiftly replacing the 
ranks of the great middle classes 
who, in a country where natural con- 
ditions are permitted to prevail, form 
the backbone and sinew of the na- 
tion. 

Every argument for protection is 
an excuse, a compromise or an eva- 
sion; and the certain result of in- 
dulging in them is_ self-deception, 
—-when such arguments are not delib- 
erately designed to deceive, or to ap- 
peal to the selfish instincts of the 
people. 

Free trade is dangerous and hurtful 
in the same way that light and fresh 
air are dangerous and hurtful to one 
who has for a long time been con- 
fined and artificially nurtured in a 
dark and ill-ventilated room; or in 
which walking would be painful to a 
man whose limbs had been strapped 
to splints until the muscles became 
flabby and weakened. As a nation, 
we have outraged the laws of civic 
morality. and international health so 
long that any attempt to resume nor- 
mal and decent conduct must bring 
upon us the painful evidences of the 
consequences entailed by the wrongs 
we have persisted in. We are rapidly 
coming face to face with the imper- 
ative necessity of deciding whether 
or not we shall persist in indolently, 
blindly and selfishly continuing the 
artificial conditions which have bred 
an army of grafters and established 
an oligarchy of plutocrats, who laugh 


at our laws,—conditions which have. 


made our legislative bodies hotbeds 
of log-rolling deals and dickers, 
forced hundreds of thousands of our 
workers into trades for which they 
are ill-adapted by nature, and left our 
natural resources and great farming 
lands the prey of greedy speculators 
and foreign owners, who luxuriously 
spend abroad the tribute they collect 
from our workers. Upon the last we 
have placed the shackles of a pro- 
tective tariff and other immoral, ir- 
rational and unscientific taxes. We 
are rapidly coming face to face with 
this tremendous issue! 

The easy way—the slovenly, blind, 
selfish and cowardly way—is_ to 
“stand pat’ or “let well enough 
alone,” and to perpetuate and con- 
tinue to bolster up the benumbing, de- 
moralizing and stupefying system of 
artificially stimulating tariffs, and let 
things take their course. But to per- 
sist in this means certain disintegra- 
tion and final destruction! This na- 
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tion is like a man who has been stu. 
pefied by inhaling gas or taking an 
opiate,—we want to be let alone and 
we fight against being aroused be- 
cause the return to: life and con- 
sciousness involves pains and dis- 
comforts. 

I speak as one whose’ ancestry 
dates back to pre-revolutionary times, 
who has himself studied the trend of 
national affairs, and feels a certain 
patriotic pride in the glorious tradi- 
tions of our forefathers. I also speak 
as one who has for many years been 
a serious observer and earnest stu- 
dent of the influence of the celestial 
orbs as auguries which,—as if the 
fingers of the Almighty,—write His 
laws and messages upon the scroll of 
the heavens, where all who are able 
and so disposed may read and profit 
by their warnings and promises; and 
as a sincere student and devout be- 
liever in the ancient science of as- 
trology I am compelled to declare 
that this nation is almost face to face 
with one of the most  portentous 
struggles in its history. I calmly and 
seriously believe that the crisis be- 
fore us involves the very existence 
of the nation as at present consti- 
tuted. If we are to survive and 
thrive, as I most sincerely hope and 
believe we shall, it can only be by 
courageously submitting to the hero- 
ic cutting out of the cancer which is 
eating itself into the very vitals of 
our commercial, moral, social and 
political life; and by determinedly 
disearding the artificial props and 
encumbrances which for so many 
generations we have permitted and 
encouraged our representatives to 
impose upon us. Like a woman with 
an ulcered tooth, or a man with a 
ganegerened member. we must muster 
up the courage to submit to the fierce, 
though temporary, torture, of having 
the offending members removed, as 
the only means of saving our life and 
restoring health and harmony. 

Of course it will hurt! 

But such are the conditions Nature 
imposes upon all violators of her 
laws who would return to normal liv- 
ing and resume the enjoyment of 
real liberty and the pursuit of moral 
pleasures and righteousness. 

I am not a fatalist! Though an 
earnest devotee of the science of as- 
trology, which demonstrates fate to 
be perhaps a thousand times more 
real and potent than most folks im- 
agine it to be, I stoutly insist that 
fate is but another name for ignor- 
ance, and that knowledge is the key 
to all power. By intelligently adapt- 
ing ourselves to the forces of nature, 


as depicted in the positions ‘and ig 


stimulated by the radiations of the 


celestial orbs, we may learn to util- 


/ ize and benefit by even their most 


powerful, subtle, and seemingly ma . 


lignant influences in much the same 


way aS we have learned to harness ~ e 
the most palpable of material forces — 


of nature to our service, and to shield 


ourselves from the hurtful effects of : eee 


their extreme manifestations. 


More than fifteen years ago the 


writer issued a treatise clearly fore- 
casting the conditions now prevalent 
in our political and commercial con- 
ditions, but it no longer requires the 
prophetic vision of an astrologer to 
recognize the fact that we are pass- 
ing through a revolutionary epoch of 
tremendous moment. Until now this 


revolution has been a comparatively — 


bloodless one. 
might so continue! But the crisis is 
fast approaching in the awakening 


process which is restoring the stupe- 


fied giant to consciousness when the 
lower and animal passions—as rep- 


resented by the fears, bigotry, preju- = 


dices, habits, and selfishness of the 
masses—will express resentment, — 
and rebel and fight against the suf- 
ferings involved in the process of res- 
toration, and like a frightened pa- 


\ 


x 


tient in the dental chair, refuse to ee ees 


submit to the completion of the 
necessary operation. 


coming situation is that the benefici- 
aries and defenders of the artifices 


And the most 2 
portentous element in this swiftly on- — 


responsible for the critical situation 


will deliberately try to fan into a 
flame of riotous protest the fears, 
prejudices, and selfish 
the masses. So that it will likely 
become a serious question as 
whether, as a nation, we will consent 
to a weak and cowardly compromise 
and insist upon a modified continua- 
tion of the sleep which  stultifies 
growth and progress and encourages 
the immoralities which already have 
honey-combed our institutions; or 
whether we shall insist upon a com- 
plete revival of consciousness regard- 
less of the incidental pains and in- 
conveniences of convalescence, and 
courageously get up on our feet and 
shake off the moral stupor induced — 
by the opiates of artificial systems 
and immoral indulgences, and walk 
forth—renewed, reborn, renovated; 
feeble and weakened for a time—but 
cleaned, purified, illuminated and 
essentially virile, and ready again 
to take our place as the Mecca 
of allewho reverence human liberty, 
basic justice, orderly growth, ration- 


al. progress and natural evolution! 
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Tariff Publications 


Obtainable from the American Free Trade League. 


Any of the numbered pamphlets sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


. The A B C of Protection. 

. Address on Free Trade. 

. Wages and Protection. 

. The Panics of 1837 and 1857. 
The Suecess of Free Trade. 

. Protection and Trusts. 

. Trusts and Remedies. 

. The Tariff and the Farmer. 

. Tariff Responsible for Trusts. 
- Whom does Protection Protect? 
- Tin Plates Again. 

. Reciprocity with Canada. 
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15. Tariff Trusts. 

16. Protective Tariffs and Public 
Virtue. 

17. Protection for Infant. Industries 
Outgrown. 


18. Free Trade vs. a Revenue Tariff. 
19. The True Remedy. 
20. The Paper Trust. 
21. Ship Subsidy Trust. 
22. A Century of British Exports. 
23. Appeal to Public Opinion. 
The Evils of Special Privileges. 
24. The Lead Trust. 
25. Causes of Trusts. 
26. Protection and Patriotism. 
Lowering the Tariff Wall. 
. Pressing the Trust Question. 
8. The Need of Reciprocity. 
Free Raw Materials. 
29. The Fictitious Balance of Trade. 
20. Protection and Wages. 
Prices and Wages. 
21. Subsidies the Climax of the Pro- 
tective Superstition. 
Trust-breeding Protection the En- 
emy of Agriculture, etc. 
32. “Fidelity to Property.” 
The American Farmer the Victim 
of Protection and Trusts. 
23. The Tottering Edifice of Protec- 
tion. 
The Boon of Free Sugar. 
24. Reciprocity. 
Free Trade, and American Manu- 
factures. 
85. The. Miller’s Evil Genius. 
36. Reciprocity. 
37. Protection and _ the 
Party. 
38. The Story of the Steel Trust. 
39. The Road to Freedom. 
40. The Real Meaning of Protection. 
41. The Wool Schedule. - 
42. The Fruits of American Protec- 
tion. 
43. The Burden of the Tariff. 
44, Production and Distribution un- 
der a Protective Tariff. 


Democratic 


Protection or Free Trade. By Henry George. 
By Roger Sherman Hoar. 


The Tariff Manual. 


N. ¥. Evening Post. 
Henry George. 
William Lloyd Garrison. 
Hon. John . Russell. 
Sir Robert Giffen. 
Henry W. Lamb. 
Franklin Pierce. 
Archibald Cummins. 
Lawson Purdy. 
Henry W. Lamb. 
Henry W. Lamb. 


Henry Loomis Nelson. 
Franklin Pierce. 


Arthur 8. Gilman. 
Louis R. Ehrich. 
Henry W. lamb. 
John Norris. 

John, DeWitt Warner. 
Cobden Club. 

Henry W. “Lamb. 

Dr. James H. Dillard. 
George A. Macbeth. 
Thomas G. Shearman. 
Prof. John Bascom. 
Harvey W. Scott. 
Ilion. David A. Wells. 
A.’B, Farquiar. 

J. B. Sargent. 

Gen. tlazard Stevens. 
Edward Atkinson. 
Byron W. Holt. 


Louis F. Post. 


Hon. William H. Fleming. 
Prof. John Bascom. 


Franklin Pierce. 


William Lloyd Garrison. 
Edward Atkinson. 
Gen. Hazard Stevens. 


Henrv Ware Allen. 
William C. Edgar. 
Edward Atkinson. 


Louis R. Ehrich. 

Bvron W. Holt. 

Hon. Henry George, Jr. 
B. G. M. Baskett. 

Hon. William C. Redfield. 


J. A. Hobson. 
Gen. Hazard Stevens. 


Hon. William Kent. 


(Congressional Ed.) 5 cents, 


Price 10 cents. 


The Passing of the Tariff. By Raymond L. Bridgman. Cloth, One dollar. 


The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. Trumbull. 
Complete set of the FREE TRADE BROADSIDE, 28 numbers. 


10 cents. © 
50. cents. 


I am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live 
up to what light I have,—Lincoln. 


Every day that is born into this 
world comes like a burst of music, 


and rings itself all the day through; 


and thou shalt make, of it a dance, 


a dirge, or a life march, as thou 
wilt.—Carlyle. 


CORRECTION. 


On page 3 of the January BROAD- 
SIDE a typographical error occurred in 
Mr. Brickett’s last table. The next to 
the last item should read “wood and 
manufactures,” instead of “wool...” 


rence impossible: 
‘our militarist and violently pro-Ally 


_ example, 


—«» Editorial ~« 


We particularly urge all our read- 
ers to read carefully the splendid 
leading article in this issue of the 
Broadside. Its author, MM. Henri 
Lambert, is a manufacturer of Char- 
leroi, Belgium, whose business has 
been completely lost to him through 
the German invasion of Belgium. 
Yet one looks in vain in his writings 
for any trace of hatred, rancor ,or 
vindictiveness. On the contrary, his 
whole concern is with such a just 
and humanitarian solution of the pres: 
ent situation as will make a recur- 


friends the noble, patient, tolerant 
attitude of mind displayed by our es- 
teemed contributor. And we an- 


nounce with some pride that M. Lam- 


bert has consented to become: an 
honorary member of the American 
Free Trade League. 


What do the believers in the “falla- 


cious doctrine of free trade” think of . 


the ietter reprinted on page $8 of 
this issue of the Broadside? Do they 
realise the wickedness of applying the 
Golden Rule to international dealings, 
the foolishness of seeking freedom 
to exchange the products of their la- 
bor tor the services or labor products 


of others, whether they live in New. 


England or Old France, in New Mex- 


ico or Old’. Mexico? Do. they 
realise how much more important. it 
is for the few owners of the Woolen 


Trust, Steel Trust and Watch Trust to 
increase their fortunes than it is for 
the masses of the people to buy food, 
clothing and other necessaries cheap- 
ly? Do they understand how immoral 
it is to object to taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few? If not, 
they had better get busy and see that 
these same college students, teachers 
and principals who are tobe given 
monthly a “short crisp argument” in 
favor of protection, receive a clear 
and forcible statement of the truth 
and rightness of freedom to. trade 
wherever one can do so to the best 
advantage, unhampered by restrictive 
taxes and burdensome ‘protection.” 
We have outlined how this can be 
done in the letter sent to all mem- 
bers at the beginning of the year, and 
need say here that all this league re- 
quires to accomplish this necessary 
enlightenment is additional funds. 
Small amounts can be used just as 
effectively as large ones. 

The great need for education in 
politics and economics is sometimes 
illustrated rather grotesquely. For 
since the headquarters of 


We commend to - 


- our old friend, J. 


Free Trade Broadside __ 


r 


the American Free Trade League has 
been shared with the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League many visitors with 
curious manites to make ‘have 
strolled in. é 

Last monte a ipewritar cules mien 
wanted. to know what “this Single 
Tax is, anyway.” Quite seriously he 
asked, “Is. it) a'tax ‘on “bachelors?” ~ 
Perhaps equally intelligent was the 
question of a woman who came in a 
few days later. Rather diffiidently she 
asked, “Is the’ Free’ ‘Trade, League 
working for the liquor traffic?” Both 
these experiences reminded the Sec- 
retary of the time he asked a far- 
mer’s wife if she believed in Woman 
Suffrage. “Why of course I do. 
Haven’t the women always done the 
suffering?” LIFE and PUCK please 
copy and remit.) 


In “THE NEW PROTECTIONISM” 
A. Hobson, shows 
clearly the utter futility and useless- 
ness of. the tariff proposals adopted 


by the representatives of the Hn- | 
tente Allies at the Paris Conference 


last spring. 
Reminding us that men, not na- 


tions, trade with each ‘other, and that 


the-only reason for exchanging goods 


is the gain of both parties he shows — 


that to erect tariff barriers against 
the Central Powers is to injure those — 


behind the barriers quite as much as 
those in front. The carrying out of 
the proposals for protective tariffs is 
also liable to drive the Germans to 
outstrip the traders of the. ‘Entente 
Allies in all neutral countries. This 
result would be the direct opposite of 
that intended, for it would benefit 
and strengthen the “enemies” of the 


Entente, instead of injuring them. 
But is not “protection” alNess a 
boomerang? 


Tariff taxes all have to be paid by 
the consumers. 
retically import, duties alone are paid, 
actually the rate of duty on imported 
articles is added to the prices of do- 
mestic goods by the protected manu- 
facturer; and the consumers’ 
‘dens are thus vastly increased. How, 
therefore, can “protection” strengthen 


or make richer the peeple of “pro- 


tected” nations? Preventing ex- 
changes and heaping taxes on peo- 


ple can only weaken and fs aha: 


the many. 


On the other. haid: free trade, by 
increasing exchanges and —through 


stimulating competition,—developing — 


latent powers “and resources, does: 


strengthen and enrich the nation 
that. ee ite “The enormous _ 


And although theo- | 


pur- 


ace 
war is a convincing demonstra sti 


ness and REN. e us 
“ tectionists. iS. 


Obsbeletion of trade ec is. 
trary to true Americanism. It is in di- 
rect antagonism to the doctrine of lib- 
erty set forth in the Declaration 0 
dependence, and it is also contrar 
the provisions of the Constituti 
mre to heed iad of taxation, 


every way superior to Pesta 
Gat ee a man-made contriv 


soe a eS sea conditions Se 
he holds that. there is a law of revenue 
established in 
_ things. 
A nation requires. a -pevenu i 
requires also absolute freedom of~ 
It can have both by simply puttin 
self in harmony with natural la 
‘That law may be stated 
form: The concentration of p 
gives rise to the necessity for 
nue; at the same ‘time it 
a value (usually calle 


which is always equal to the de 


demands. _ 
of the public revenue. By taking thi 
community value for the public tz 

ury, an ample and unfailing rr 
secured, without — interfering. 
slightest degree with trade 
revenue is a community matter, tra ey 
is an affair of the individual citizen, and _ 
justice would be done to both ol- 


icy which illustrated — 


eae 


ip. 

¥ Pay. 

privately earned pattie? of trade to th 
*h 7m 


United States ought of sieht—in view 
of its Declaration—to be the free trade 
leader of mankind, instead of the na~ 
tional Snore : of the’: vant 


ideals does ative 
David tarried. 
with his ideal. d 
God’s own time came to er 
tion. +e PCRS ; 


picneht: to its glory . and ‘danas Ty 
ee of ‘wood and drawer of w. 


has a pact in. that. blessed | con 
mation.”—From. ‘Dr. | McClur f 
_calaureate at Lake ; 
ae ‘ 
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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Free Trade League was held at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, on 
the evening of May 22d. A nominating 
committee had been appointed by the 
Executive Committee, but through in- 
ability to agree on a successor to Mr. 
Putnam they had decided to recommend 
the re-election of all the officers for the 
year past. Between the time of their 
report and the Annual Meeting a eandi- 
date for President had been found, ac- 
ceptable to the majority of the mem- 
hers,—who had shown beyond a doubt 
their disapproval of the re-election of 


the President. At the Meeting, before 
any nominations could be made, one 
of the oldest members got up and 
threatened that if Mr. Putnam were 


not re-elected, he would break up the 
League, In the face of this threat and 
of the nominating committee’s report, 
only four votes for Mr. Putnam could 
be obtained from the more than thirty 
members present. Finding it to be im- 
possible to elect their candidate, the 
supporters of Mr. Putnam moved to 
postpone the election for another year 
This move failed, but in order to save 
the feelings of the guests present it was 
moved instead to postpone the election 
until called by the Executive Commit- 
tee. This motion was carried, and the 


members and their guests adjourned 
te the annual dinner in the dining 
1oom after the reading of the Treasur- 
ex’s Report. 

The dinner was presided over by 
President Putnam, who entertained the 
members and guests with many inte1- 
esting reminiscences of the early days 
of the Free Trade movement in. this 
country, and of the Civil War. After 
the Seceetary had read his annual re 
port the President introduced the two 
guests of the evening—M. Henri Lam- 
bert of Charleroi, Belgium, and Mr. B. 
H, Clement of the Boston Transcript. 


For accepting the office of President 
when the organization had been inactive 
for three years, was without a Secre- 
tary, and had perhaps reached the low- 
est ebb in its affairs, Mr. Putnam de- 
serves the thanks of all the members of 
the American Free Trade League. That 
his attitude on several questions has 
been unacceptable to many members, is 
merely the result of holding pronounced 
opinions and pressing them sincerely on 
others. Justice demands the statement 
that he did not seek the office at first, 
nor has he sought re-election. Mr. Put- 
nam’s. service to the League requires 
that he be exonerated from responsibil- 
ity for the mistaken zeal of his friends, 


Peels. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The present Secretary took office on - 


July 11 of last year. Miss Rogers, who 
had attended to the duties of the office 
for many years previously, was very 
kind and of great assistance in show- 
ing both what needed to be done and 
how to do it. 

I had been told that I should need 
to put in only an hour or two a day 
at the work, because that was all that 
had been required for several years. 
And if I had been willing merely to 
keep up the forms of what was almost 
a dead organization, perhaps this could 
have been done. But I am constitution- 
ally averse to tending a corpse, so [ 
promptly decided to do what I could 
to revive the American Free Trade 
League to at least 
of activity; and ever since have put in 
my whole time. 

Bills for annual dues, together with a 
letter and a short article by Messrs. 
Putnam and Winslow, had been pre- 
pared by Miss Rogers, and these were 
immediately mailed to the 630 members 
on our list. Less than four hundred of 
these had paid dues for the preceding 
This letter brought a very grati- 


year. 
fying response, both in dues and con- 
tributions. However, so many members 
wrote in, objecting to the personal 


views of the League’s President on vari- 
ous questions, that a large part of the 
Secretary’s time for many weeks had to 
be taken up in placating these mem- 
bers. It is sufficient to say that none 
who openly stated their objections were 


lost: a few resigned without -giving 
their reasons. 
Then while acquaintance with the 


office was being gained, someone wrote 
a letter to the BOSTON DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, expressing fear of Oriental 
competition under free trade. The op- 
portunity was seized upon to engage 
in a newspaper controversy on this sub- 
ject im the columns of the ADVER- 
TISER. This resulted in editorial 
praise from the protectionist BOSTON 
TRAVELER. 

In exploring the office it was found 


that nearly half the space was occupied ° 


by thousands upon thousands of old 
issues of the FREE TRADE BROAD- 
SIDE. In order to have room to work 


in, all the back numbers of the BROAD- - 


SIDE, except 100 copies of each issue, 
were sold for old paper, realizing over 
$25. Obsolete pamphlets were sold in 
the same way. 

While engaged in this work the idea 
occurred that the cheapest as well as 
the best way, to send out the report 


of the Annual Meeting, promised in- 


Mr. Putnam’s letter, would be to revive 
the BROADSIDE ‘and send it at second 
class mailing rates. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the first number of 
the BROADSIDE for over three years 
was issued in September, dated Octo- 
ber. With the cooperation of members 
it has been possible to fill sixteen pages 
of this and the two succeeding num- 
bers, thus keeping up the standard of 
size set by Mr. Garrison. 1000 copies 
of the October number. were printed, 
many of which were used for samples. 
Only a dozen or so remain. Of the 
January issue 1500 eopies were printed, 


“way, 


its former degree 


personal 


and these are all. used: ais Of the dpe Ms 


number 4000 copies have thus far been 
printed, nearly all of which have been 
sent out. 
were sent to all the Democratic Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress, and they 
were invited to join the League. Only 
one new member was gained in this 
but several Senators had been 
members for years. Other campaigns for 
new members. have been more success- 
ful. Mr. Daniel Klefer, as Chairman 
of the National Single Tax Committee, 


furnished the money to pay for 2000. 


April BROADSIDES to be sent to mem- 
bers. of the American Economic <Asso- 
ciation. This has already brought in 
many new members, and more applica- 
tions are received nearly every day. 
In September the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Mass. Single Tax League of- 
fered to share the use of their head- 


quarters with our League in considera- ~ 


tion of our paying half the rent. As 


this meant a considerable saving in the 


expenses of both Leagues and in the 


time of your Secretary, the offer was. 


accepted and our office was moved at 
the end of September to the Walker 
Building, 120 Boylston St. One result 
of this move has been that Single Tax- 
ers visiting ‘the office have been exposed 
to the solicitations of your Secretary, 
with a consequent increase in the mem- 
bership and funds of the Free Trade 
League. 

The only general gathering of our 
members since the Jast Annual Meeting 
was on February 9th, when our League 
gave a joint dinner with the Mass. 
Single Tax League in this Clubhouse, 
and had a chalk talk by Mr. J. W. Ben- 
gough of Toronto. This, also, resulted 
in increasing our membership. 

Believing that the greatest need of 
ibe League isto enlarge its membership, 
the Secretary has devoted all the time 
that could be spared ‘to soliciting new 
members. As 
interviews, assisted for the 
past two months by the work of a 
typist, the membership of the League 


has been increased during the past 942 


months by about 150, and new applica- 
lions are received ‘almost daily; 20 


deaths have been reported during the 


year, and 56 have resigned. As nearly 
as can be ascertained, the League now 
has 580 active members and’63 who are 
behind with their dues. 


In response to a request in the 
BROADSIDE, Messrs. A, Augustus 
Healy and Jacob H. Schiff of New York 
supplied the funds for 
BROADSIDE for a year to public and 
college libraries. About 750 copies of the 
April number were sent to libraries, fol- 


lowed by a letter to each. Of these about — 


260 have thus far written to say they 
would like to have the BROADSIDE 
reoularly. It is believed that this ‘is 
one of the best ways of interesting and 
influencing public opinion in favor of 
the work, and it can be extended al- 
most indefinitely as fast as funds are 
provided. Another promising field is 
that of country. newspapers. 

In looking back over the work of the 
year, your Secretary cannot help feel- 
ing that the League has been complete- 
ly revived and some worth while results 


obtained. Yet only a beginning has been 


Py 


_ lie. Lists of names of prospect 
Copies of the October issue 


Secretary that the pre 


a result of letters and, 


~ Contributions 


sending the 


» retary 


aie in aie al? wh f 
dom of trade and in reaching the. 


bers are on juyeint and ‘more can me ae 


Sut be the Tansee aula the p ear = 
has been the necessity | “of fre 0 
trade to lasting peace. It 


world affairs offers an ideal OpHe in 
for the pressing of our reform. | 
mae has been done during the las ‘ 


ful economy, the funds: ‘receiv 
been almost exhausted. Althou 


The present Beoteiney aes 
willingness to do all the routine ; 
drudgery of. the office, but it seems — 
him that it is mistaken © economy 
compel him to fill his time with 
kind .of work and leave. undo vl 
inore important work of editing pr¢ 
erly the BROADSIDE and writing 
ters and articles for the press, 
pee young woman has been + 


with the enthusiasm. there. habs 
herself joined the League. All tha 
necessary to employ her regularly 
thus vastly increase both the effi 
and the annua of our ee 


May 1 1; 1916—April 30, 1917. 
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Balance. May 1, 191600 ee 
Annual dues 


ee tee we ee wee we 


Publications sold 
Miscellaneous 


Rent 
Telephone 
Printing 
Postage 
Stationery 
Dinner, |. June, 19160. 30k cae eS 
Salaries (Sec’y. and assistant) 
ete sue i 


Ce i 


8 > ae: 3! ete Ne: ale! By Aine sen e AMES 


Ce ce ce 


or the balance on and May ay 
only $228 was left when the new 
took hold on July 11, 
$134.05 of this was paid out f 
dinner in June, thus making the a 
balance with eee hex, started 
$93.95.) ¢ 


JOHN RITCHIE, ‘Treasurer 


‘By Kehneth: B. Elliman, "Seen ie 
Note: The Secretary has done all os me 
Treasurer's Won icons signing, ¢ : 


Free ‘Trade Br dadside 


- Election. 

The adjourned annual meeting of aie 
ee: League for electing officers for the ycar 
3 1917-18 was held at the office of the 
League on the afternoon of June 14th. 
The Constitution requires fifteen mem- 
bers fora quorum, 
only, twelve members present in per- 


and there were 


‘ son. However, 27 members had sent in 
Fe aN powers of attorney, authorizing the 
ie Secretary to vote for them in the way 
RS ies, they specified. Four of those who had 


done this were Vice-Presidents of the 
League. Although the two lawyers 
present ruled that these 27 proxies 
Peers ss were perfectly legal and proper, the 
Y three supporters of Mr. Putnam, who 
knew he could never get enough votes 
Bid to be re-elected, made so much objec: 
ek tion to the use of the proxies for a 
quorum and election, that they fright- 
ened the Chairman into refusing to al- 
Bes) low them. Then the purpose of the 
a reactionaries appeared, for they called 
- attention to the Constitutional provi 
os BA, sion that officers shall hold office until 
{heir successors are elected, and moved 
postponement of the election till the 
next annual meeting. Merely to save 
appearances, this motion was modified 


as - to read “until called by the Executive 
ah, Committee,” but no attempt or plan 
ia to call it has since been made by the 


; ~- Committee. The Secretary protested at 
r cach meeting against any postponement 
aa and insisted that the majority of the 
_~—~—~——s members had a right to be heard; but 
‘? oie he was overruled. 


aie > - Moreover, his strenuous efforts in be. 


:, 5 half of the majority of the members, 
ic aeas O° who Jive at a distance from Boston, 
aroused the animosity of the trio who 
were trying to “rule or ruin” the 
ae Ueague, Finding him in the way of 
We. their plans, they first called a meeting 
Boe of the Fxecutive Committee for the pur- 
aes pose of cutting off his salary—in the 
. hope that this “would force his resigna- 
tion; but when it was shown at this 
meeting that the Secreary had raised 
all the funds of the League while he 
liad been in office, and that he was 
i. _ raising sufficient right along to pay all 
ae the expenses and salaries, the motion 
oh. was lost, 

Failing in this, another attack was 
made at a meeting on June 22d, whea 
the same old man (Erving Winslow) 
who had tried to force Mr.. Putnam’s 
re-election, got up and in defiance of 
all parliamentary law and polite pro- 
cedure, made a series of slanderous 
false charges against the Secretary. 
Instead of calling him to order, the 
Chairman allowed the attack to be 
finished. The charges were shown by 
other members of the Committee to be 
utterly false; but the surprising thing 
was that in spite of this admission, 
~ which was ordered recorded in the min- 
utes, these same members of the Com- 


- 


oT Members 


mittee who had shown the falsity of 
the charges, voted with the reaction- 
aries to ask for the resignation of the 
Secretary.. The explanation given was 
that they had to choose between this 
action and» hurting Mr. Winslow’s 
feelings, _ Considering that’ Mr. Win- 
slow never attended a meeting of the 
League nor came to the office from 
October to May, whereas the Secretary 
carried on all alone the whole of tiie 
office work, editing and publishing and 
mailing the Broadside, keeping all the 
records, attending to all the corre- 
spondence, raising and spending all the 
funds, getting new members and keep- 
ing the office open all day, every week 
day—considering this, the members can 
sudge for themselves which is more 
useful and important to the League. 
When the motion requesting the Sec- 
retary’s resignation had been passed, 
the Secretary reminded the Committec 
that he had never sought the office, and 
that so far as his own interests were 
concerned, he had no. desire to cling to 
it. When he accepted, the position in 
July, 1916, it had been vacant for over 
three years, presumably because nobody 
else would take it. The League, in 
fact, was practically dead, so far as 
any activity was concerned, and conse- 
quently no salary could be promised. 
Therefore, for a man of his age (36) 
to take such a position at a nominal 
salary and with no future to it, could 
only mean a considerable personal sac- 
rifice. He had undertaken the work, 
however, out of love for the cause of 
freedom and in the hope of building 
up the League to a condition where it 
could accomplish something worth while. 
This would take several years of hard 
work before the League could even reach 
a condition where it would be self- 
supporting; but he believed the raising 
of over $2500 for the work and the 25 
per cent increase in membership during 
his ten months’ administration showed 
it was possible. The Secretary has all 
along taken the position that his rela- 
tions with distant members made him 
the servant and representative of the 
membership at large, and he has tried 
always to act as such. In asking him 
to resign, the Committee were clearly 
treating the League as a social club, 
in which the feelings of the local mem- 
bers were the first consideration. The 
Secretary said he felt that in soliciting 
new members and collecting dues from 
old ones on the understanding that 
they were to receive the FREE TRADE 
BROADSIDE regularly and that the 
work was to continue, he had made a 
contract with old and new members 
that could be dissolved only by com- 
mon consent. Much as he disliked seem- 
ing to cling to any office, he felt that 
he could not rightfully desert the mem- 
bers who had furnished the funds for 
the League, and he therefore declined 
to resign until a competent successor 
was found. The Committee had not 
even thought of a successor; so they 
adjourned without further action. But 
this attack on the work of the League, 
accompanied by the successful effort of 
Mr. Winslow to get the League’s funds 


away from the ‘octogenarian ‘Treasurer 
into his own hands, could not help in- 
juring the League’s credit and activity. 
It became impossible to proceed witli 
the publishing of the BROADSIDE 
without any funds, and the campaign 
for new members, which had brought in 
25 since the Annual Meeting, had. to 


be suspended. On June 29th another 
meeting of the Executive Committee 


was called by the Chairman (contrary 
to the Constitution), and at this meet- 
ing the Committee voted to stop the 
Secretary’s salary, stop all work and 
lock up the office. 
Feeling that the members of the 
League are entitled to know the con- 
dition of affairs, the Secretary has 
raised the necessary funds himself and 
got out this issue of the BROADSIDE 
to inform the members. Since he has 
done all that he can for the members. 
and has no personal desire for this sort 
of thing, it now rests with the mem- 
bers at “large to decide what they want 
done. If they show their approval of 
the stand taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee by doing nothing, he will be glad 
to be relieved of any further respon- 
sibility and will resign. But if, as let- 
ters from members in the past yeas 
seem to show, the majority of the mem- 
bers believe that absolute freedom .of 
trade is essential for permanent inter- 
national peace and justice, and that 
Free Traders have a unique opportu- 
nity to urge their views before the 
peace treaties are signed,—then they 
are invited to write and express their 
opinion of the plan on the last two 
pages, 

In the nature of things the Secretary 
of an organization of this sort must be 
its executive, because he is the only 
one who sees all the correspondence and 
knows what is done. An Executive-Com- 
mittee can be little more than advisory 
in character. Then for this Committee 
to feel a sense of injured pride because 
of these facts, is clearly a mistake 
That is what seems to have caused the 
present trouble. At all events, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee must co-operate with 
the Secretary, or work is impossible. 
Since the present President is opposed 
to any activity on the part of. the 
League until the war is over, and the 
Treasurer and half of the Executive 
Committee have shown their inability 
to co-operate with the Secretary, those 
who wish to see the work of the League 
continued along the lines followed by 
the Secretary and editor of the BROAD- 
SIDE during the past year are invited 
to attend a meeting at the League’s 
headquarters on Saturday afternoon, 
September 15th, at 2:30, ‘for the pur- 
pose of adopting a new Constitution 
and electing new officers. Those who 
cannot be present are invited to fili 
out the ballot printed on the last page 


"and send it to the Secretary in time for 


the meeting: If sufficient interest is 
manifested and support furnished, the 
present Secretary is willing to continue 
and expand the work; otherwise it will 
have to stop. The members must decide. 

All correspondence relating to re- 
organization should be addressed to the 
Secretary at 38 St. Botolph St., Boston, 
Mass. 


This industry has been protected for 
more than a century and has cost the 
American sugar consumer, in that time, 
more than a billion dollars in excess of 
world’s prices. 

Domestic sugar is produced both in 
continental United States and in its 
insular possessions. Continental United 


States produces both cane and beet 
sugar. In Louisiana sugar cane has 


been grown since the eighteenth century. 
Quoting Senator John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, “sugar cane is an exotic 
in the climate of Louisiana” and one 
hundred million people are being taxed 
that a hothouse industry may be en- 
abled to live, that a necessity of life 
may be grown in a location that nature 
has decided to be unsuitable. As long 
as the people will submit to being 
muleted, this battle with untoward con- 
ditions will be waged by the Louisiana 
planter unless a rival within the boun- 
daries of the country drives him from 
the field. Senator Charles S. Thomas, 
of Colorado, in a speech delivered in the 
United States Senate, said: 


“T want to say here by way of di- 
gression with regard fo the sugar of 
Louisiana, that the real menace to it is 
not in the abrogation of all duties but 
in the expansion of the beet sugar indus- 
try. I venture this assertion, that if a 
tariff of one hundred per cent ad valo- 
rem were placed upon:sugar, in twenty- 
five years from now the domestic prod- 
uct would be confined to our insular 
possessions and to the great semi-arid 
regions of California and the Rocky 
Mountain West, enjoying, as they do, 
physical advantages which adverse leg- 
islation cannot affect and which do not 
need the protecting influence of legisla- 
tion to make them operative.” 

Louisiana’s share of the billion dol- 
lars exacted from the people is $350,- 
000,000. Yet, with all this immense 
sum of money and after a continuou: 
existence of one hundred and fifty years 
the business is not self sustaining and 
it will surely die, for the #uthless law 
of the trade will brush it aside to make 
room for its virile competitors. 


The beet sugar industry, in conti- 
mental United States, has been a com- 
mercial suecess since 1890. From its in- 
ception it has enjoyed the full benefits 
of the tariff subsidy. The output has 
grown from 5356 tons in 1890 to the 
estimated production of 895,000 tons in 
1917. The growth of the business has 
been retarded by the cupidity of those 
companies already enjoying the  im- 
mense emoluments derived from the en- 
terprise, who desired to forestall com- 
petition to enable them to create a mo- 
nopoly for their sjSecial benefit. To il- 
lustrate this fact,—during the sugar in- 
vestigation by the Hardwick Congres- 
sional Committee, a letter from Mr. C. 
S. Morey to Mr. H. O. Havemeyer was 
unearthed, which reads as follows: 


The Great Western Sugar Co. 
Denver,’ Colo., June 8, 1906. 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
New York. 


~of any more factories. 


By J. Rex Allen 


Dear Sir: ; 

The enclosed letter, from Mr,  Boett- 
cher explains itself. Would like to 
know if you see any way to check this 
kind of competition. I sometimes think 
it is a mistake not listing our stock and 
offering it for sale; if people want to 
buy common stock we ought to give 
them a chance to come in. This is only 
a suggestion. We are doing everything 
we can to discountenance the building 
of any more factories until the matter 
of tariff legislation is more settled than 
it is at present.. We are/using that ar 
a basis of argument against the building 
Promoters like 
the Garden City and the Sheridan peo- 
ple are claiming that trusts have made 
great profits out of the business and in 
that way selling their stock. 


Respectfully yours, 
C. 8. Morey.” 


(The letter which he inchosed of date 
June 7, 1906 follows) : 


“The Great Western Sugar Co. . 
Denver, Colo., June 7, 1906. 
My dear Mr. Morey: 4 

I had an interview today with the 
Colorado Springs people in reference to 
their contemplated factory to be built 
at Sheridan, Wyo. Sheridan is situated 
on the Burlington Route, a distance of 
140 miles from Billings. If this factory 
is built, of course, they will come in 
direct competition with our local points 
of the Billings factory. I was in hopes 
that I would be able to have these Col- 
orado Springs people take an interest 
in our Billings factory and keep them 
from building this contemplated plant, 
but I fear I will not be able to do any- 
thing with them as they tell me they 
have. sold their common stock of the 
Garden City Plant, which they are now 
building, at $50 per share and upward. 
They frankly admit that this common 
stock is all water and does not repre- 
sent anything. That is the way they 
are making their money. They feel 
they can do the same thing in Sheridan 
and claim they have a ready sale for 
their common stock. Most of their 
stock is sold. They also expect to make 
a large profit on land they have pur- 
chased and expect to build a number of 
ditches and sell out the land at a large 
profit. 

“There is nothing I can say to them 
that would be attractive enough for 
them to discontinue their building the 
Sheridan Factory, and I fear they will 
build a plant to be ready for the crop 
of 1907. The Promoters of the scheme 
put in very little money of their own, 
as they seem to have the faculty | of 
having their people put up the money, 
and they are getting the benefit of the 
common stock for> themselves.” (This 
letter was signed by Charles Boettcher). 

After checking competition, the Beet 
interests began to spread the propa- 
ganda that the growing of sugar beets 
was of immense value to the soil, This 
was subsequent to the reduction of the 
tariff on sugar beets from 25 per cent 
to 10 per cent ad valorem to enable 
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The Tariff on Sugar - 


that soil fertilization is a new proposi- — 


the Michigan and Ohio beet factories 1 

buy their sugar beets from the Cana-. 
dian farmers in competition with the 
domestic. farmers. Also the qameaenes 
of sugar beet seed free of duty. The fe 
sugar “factories import the seed and sell 

them to the farmers. In connection 
with the fertilizing qualities of sugar ee 
beet production, Senator Thomas said In “ 
the United States Senate: 


“Moreover, Mr. President, the ine: 
crease of soil fertility in Great Britain, 
if we may credit her statistics, is quite ; 
as marked as in Germany, although in 
Great Britain beet culture is oie 
unknown. 


“It is painfully evident, Mr. Preside 


tion, an ad captandum argument thrust 
into the arena of eleventh-hour tariff 
discussion to befool the farmer, to dis- — 
tract the public mind, and to gloss over_ 
the iniquities of the tariff. It has the © 
doubtful merit of novelty, a plausible © 
but unsubstantial basis of fact for its 

support, and a well-fed Organon. tos 

assert and disseminate it. 


“But, Mr. President, while the ques- 
tion as to whether the cultivation of 
sugar beets operates as a fertilizer may 
be a debatable one, no one who has read = 
the testimony of the Senate Lobby 
Committee will challenge the virtue of — 
beet sugar as a fertilizer. It has fer- 
tilized the lobbyists of the country for’ 
many years; it has fertilized’ the press, . 
both rural and metropolitan, ever since 
its entrance into the domain of Ameri- 
can industry; it has fertilized and is- 
still fertilizing publie opinion through 
the dissemination of so-called literature, 
the preparation and distribution of poil- 
er plate-and patent insides for the week- 
ly newspapers, through inspired discus: 
sions before industrial and commercial 
gatheringsfi and by systematic and wide- 
spread propaganda; it has fertilized the 
hotels, the market places, and the print 
shops inthe city of Washington; it has | 
recently fertilized Chambers of Com-~ 
merce, Boards of 'Trade and the Tele- ~ 
graph and Telephone Companies from — 
Ocean to Ocean. Its fertilizing funds — 
have flown from its tariff beneficiaries 
at 1 cent a bag, 2 cents a bag or 3. 
cents a bag, according to the emer- — a 
gency. What matters it, since the peo- = 
ple pay? Mr. Oxnard, the original beet- 
sugar lobbyist, and still faithful at his 
post at a salary of ten thousand a year, 
whose demands upon the lobby treasury — 
are made in the form of oral vouchers, 
told how hundreds of thousands had — 
been gathered and cast upon the waters. 
It is still alert, grinding away at its — 
familiar task as though unconscious _ 
that the old order has passed and a new 
one now prevails. 


“The manner in which this industry 
fertilized the Government Printing Of- 
fice and brought forth ‘Sugar at a 
Glance’ as a public document, isan im- = 
teresting story. It was told to the ~~ ~~ 
lobby committee last June. It reveals. | 
the methods of this Association so 
graphically that all men should be ape” 
prised of it.” 
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In addition to the power. wielded by 
the Lobby, Vice-President Atkins, of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. when 
testifying before the Hardwick Com- 
mittee said: 

“They have never been able to get a 
reduction of duty on sugar for this rea- 
va son—there are seventeen states in this 
-. Union producing beet sugar. Every one 
of these states has two senators. There 
are thirty-four senators, and every one 
of these Senators is a Republican.” 

Since that time, the complexion of 
the Senate has changed and these sev- 
| enteen beet producing states are now 
_ . ~_- represented in the senate about fifty- 
fifty, Republicans and Democrats, and 
but one of these thirty-four senators 
oe representing the beet producing states 
is on record protesting against subsidiz- 
ing special privilege at the expense of 
the people. Senator Chas. 8. Thomas 
of Colorado, representing the greatest 
sugar producing state in the Union, has 
this proud distinction. 


That the manufacture of beet sugar 
is lucrative is demonstrated by a com- 
pany organized in 1905. The stock is- 
sue was half preferred and half com- 

~mon. The common stock was issued as 
_.a bonus, all water—this said common 
stock being sold last year for $475 per 
share. Regardless of its prosperity, 
> child labor is exploited to still farther 
increase the profits of the business. 
Stoughton Cooley in his article entitled 

“A Government Partnership” says: 


: “And then as to the effect of the work 

on the people. Since the whole country 

is laid under tribute in order to keep 

J up the business, it ought to supply all 

ae engaged in it with ample income to pro- 

_ yide home comforts and a good educa- 

-. tion for the children. But listen to 

- this letter from a school teacher in the 

heart of the sugar beet region in Ne- 
braska: 

“*Would you care to present the case 

of the “beet children’—the youngsters, 

\ most of them of German and Russian 

> parentage, who are being exploited by 

the Great Western Beet and Sugar 

Company? As a teacher of retarded 

children I meet daily the shocking re- 

sults of this exploitation—physical, 

. mental and moral—and I am hoping to 

get the facts before the public. The 

exodus begins in May—the early part 

of the month—and the children are not 

Vi back in the schoolroom until the middle 

Ex of November. The very babies are set 

. to work to “thin” the beets, and many 

7 cases of spinal curvature may be traced 

to the hours of bending the work en- 
ota tails.’ ” 

The beet sugar share of the billion 

dollar subsidy is $250,000,000. 


- 


7 


: The United States Insular Posses- 
Bee sions produce only cane sugar. Not one 
-—*.-:-~pound of all this sugar is exported, for 
ae through tariff protection one cent a 
pound more than world’s prices can be 


are. 2 \ exacted from the domestic consumer, so 
tid - it is all sold for consumption in Amer- 
Re ica. 
ry Through the terms of the reciprocity 
treaty negotiated in 1876 between the 
Government of the United States and 
the Government of Hawaii, all Hawai- 
ae ian sugar was admitted to the United 
ae States free of duty. At that time, there 
Sx was a duty of five cents a pound on 
all foreign sugar about 20 Dutch stan- 
dard. In 1883 this tariff was reduced 


. 


to 3 1-2 cents a pound; in 1891 all 
duty was removed from sugar, but in 
1894 a tariff of 50 per cent. ad valorem 
was placed on sugar. In 1897 the duty 
was increased to 1.685 cents for 96° 
raw sugar. In 1914. the duty was re- 
duced to 1.26 cents per pound and as 
Cuba had been granted a preferential of 
20 per cent. on sugar, it reduced the 
duty on Cuban raw sugar to one cent 
a pound. With the exception of the 
three years when sugar enjoyed the 
benefits of free trade—which was_ be- 
fore Hawaii was annexed to the United 
States—the Hawaiian planters have en- 
joyed the full benefits of protection and 
have profited to .the extent of $300,- 
000,000. 


In 1876 Hawaii produced 26,073,000 
pounds; in 1890 the production  in- 
ereased to 259,788,480 pounds and since 
the European War has produced 1,234,- 
074,240 pounds in 1914; 1,292,889,920 
pounds -in 1915 and _ 1,230,800,000 
pounds in 1916. 


In 1876 is seen the long, lean, hun- 
ery Hawaiian leech applied to the back 
of the American sugar consumer: watch 
it grow, see how it has distended by 
1890, when it seems to be comfortably 
full; in 1917 it has so gorged itself 
that its sides are inflated to the burst- 
ing point, yet it will never become 
satisfied. Unlike its animal brother it 
will never drop off of its own volition, 
but. fasten its tentacles still farther 
into its victim and the domestic con- 
sumer will never be able to free him- 
self till he rises in his might and forces 
Congress to free him from special priv- 
ilege. 

Prof. Taussig, head of the Tariff 
Commission, says regarding Hawaii: 

“The political and social conditions 
resulting from this unexpected indus- 
trial development are obviously not 
consonant with the ideals of democracy. 


A great mongrel mass of sugar planta- 


tion. laborers,—Chinese, Japanese, the 
wasting Hawaiians, a very few Portu- 
guese; above them an oligarchy of rich 
planters with their banking and _ ship- 
ping agents and other associates, and 
a few hangers on; all dependent on a 
single industry puffed to unnatural di- 
mensions by legislative favor,—this is 
not a welcome addition to the American 
commonwealths.” 


‘ 

Hawaii’s share of the billion dollar 
bounty is $300,000,000. 

The acquisition of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, as a result of the Spanish- 
American War, added considerably to 
the domestic sugar production. Since 
1901, when Porto Rico was conceded the 
full benefit of the tariff subsidy, the pro- 
duction of sugar cane has been greatly 
stimulated. Its production from that 
time to 1917 has been 4,363,000 tons, 
its share of the billion dollar subsidy 
tax being $120,000,000. The Philippine 
producer has not received the same gen- 
erous treatment from the Government 
accorded to the rest of the industry. It 
was not till 1909 that he received full 
benefit of the tariff subsidy and then it 
was limited to the amount of 300,000 
tons; but legislation in 1914 gave him 
the right, free of any restriction. While 
Porto Rico sugar lands are worked to 
the limit to produce 400,000 tons, the 
out-turn from the Philippines when its 
limit is reached will run into millions 


of tons. The Philippines’ share of the 
billion dollar subsidy is $45,000,000. 
The blighting effect of a subsidizing 
tariff is strikingly demonstrated by 
the domestic sugar industry. Fostered 
and bolstered by the government—the 
domestic sugar consumer pouring 
money into its coffers in excess of a 
billion dollars, building by their com- 
bined efforts a splendid industry that 
is in position to compete with the world 
on an even basis. Yet when the calam- 
ity fell upon the world in 1914 the re- 
cipient of all these» favors—special 
privilege in sugar—took advantage of 
its only customer, the American people, 
and increased its price over one hun- 
dred percent, while the increased price 
of production was negligible. And 
what of the Government that has pam- 
pered and coddled it? How did the do- 
mestic producer. prove its appreciation 


for all these favors? “Facts About 
Sugar,” the organ of the Domestic 
Sugar Producers says editorially on 


March 10th: 

“The question whether our own tax 
on profits applies to sugar production 
is still undecided and there is room at 
least for a difference of opinion on this 
point.” And on March 17th: 

“QUESTIONS RAISED BY PROF- 
ITS TAX—Some interesting legal ques- 
tions will arise in the near future as to 
how far various domestic sugar pro- 
ducers are subject to the new Excess 


Profits Tax. The law imposing this 
tax exempts from its provisions all 
corporations which are exempt under 


the Income Tax Law of September 8, 
1916, and all partnerships’ doing - the 
same business. The Income Tax Law 
referred to exempts ‘any labor, agricul- 
tural or~ horticultural organization.’ 
Under the previous laws of 1909 and 
1913 the Treasury Department ruled 
that these words were limited by a 
subsequent clause in the~ same | sen- 
tence reading ‘no part of whose income 
inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual; but in the 
present Income Tax Law, Congress, 
evidently disagreeing with this  con- 
struction, broke up the paragraph into 
separate numbered sentences so as to 
render any such modification impossible. 

“The sole question for the lawyers to 
grapple with would seem to be whether 
any given corporation or partnership 
is an ‘agricultural organization.’ 
Every variety of case is presented by 
the. domestic producers, ranging from 
plantations that sell their cane or beets 
to the mill, and those whose milling is 
incidental to their agricutural opera- 
tions, to milling corporations that pur- 
chase the greater part or all of their 
supplies. Each case will doubtless have 
to be judged on its own state of facts. 
Under the Income Tax Law _ itself, if 
a corporation is exempt the stockhoid- 
ers would have to pay an income tax 
on their dividends, but under ‘the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax this burden would rot 
be passed on to individuals.” 

On Jan. 11th, 1917, The Moody Man 
val Company’s memorandum _ report 
from statistical department of Bryne 
& McDonnell—Investment Securities, 
San Francisco, says: 

“The price of sugar in the American 
market is set, for all practical purposes, 
hy the price of imported Cuban sugar, 
duty paid. Any additions to the tariff 


duty would simply be added to the 
price of sugar to the consumer. A fur- 
ther increase in the tariff alone is not 
reeded as protection to the domestic 
sugar at present price levels, and con- 
ditions in the industry are such that, 
aside from the slight indirect effect on 
demand caused by the resulting higher 
price level, any addition to the present 
tariff would add a corresponding 
amount to the profits of domestic sugar 
producers. An excise tax to offset any 
«xtra tariff would, under present  cii- 
cumstances, appear justifiable and un- 
der present circumstances would prob- 
ably invoke no complaint. 

“An excise tax alone, however, with- 
out any corresponding increase In the 
present tariff, would come directly out 
or the profits of the beet sugar and 
Hawaiian sugar companies. The trade 
conditions already explained’ make it 
practically impossible to pass along 
any such excise tax to the consumer. 
Important factors in our present na- 
tional administration have in the past 
shown decided hostility to the do- 
mestic sugar interests and in our opin: 
jon, therefore, it would be well for hold- 
ers of these domestic sugar stocks to 
watch carefully the news from Wash- 
ington.” 

Then on March 29th, 1917, the Chi- 
cago Agent of the California & Hawai- 
ian Sugar Refining Co. announced to 
the trade that if the Federal Govern- 
ment imposes war tax on. sugar, 
this extra cost will be strictly for 
buyer’s account. ‘This notice not 
alarmist but merely precautionary.” 

Showing conclusively that it would 
take everything, from the Government 
but give nothing in return. 


ceed Seay 
TARIFF NUISANCES. 
Edmund J. Burke. 


In addition to the increased cost to 
the people and the interference with 
both of which of course vary nearly in 
trade that is caused by a tariff tax, 
direct proportion to the rate of such 
tax, there is a very considerable cost 
and interference, more or less indirect 
to be sure, but actual in its opera- 
tion, which is inherent in any tariff 
tax, whether it be high or low, a tar- 
iff for revenue only, or a tariff for the 
“protection” of a privileged few; 
namely the added cost in clerical 
work in making. shipments, and _ bill- 
ing goods to any country or district 
burdened with a tariff as a part of 
its fiscal or economic system. This 
and. interference exists whether 
customs duties are 1 per cent or 100 
per cent and is just as burdensome in 
one case as the other. When shipping 
goods into a country having a tariff 
all goods must be weighed two or 
three. times for net, legal and gross 
weights, instead of only once; bills, 
invoices, signed manifests or expen- 
sive legal blanks and sometimes wit- 
nessed by a Notary Public with all 
kinds of qualifications and oaths, must 


cost 


‘kind from 
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be made out and executed, so that it 
is conservative to say that it is three 
times more expensive in clerical work 
to make a shipment to Canada or Hu- 
rope or Australia even in normal 
times than to make the same ship- 
ment from one point to another in the 
U. S. or to England. Also of course 
the cost of customs houses, numer- 
ous officials, etc., is the same how- 
ever high or low the tariff may be. 
So that absolute free trade, freedom 
from the restrictions of arevenue tar- 
iff of even the lowest and least ob- 
jectionable type as to equitability, is 
the only remedy for relieving man- 
the expense and many 
other ills attending this form of un- 
warranted and mischievous interfer- 
ence with a perfectly reasonable and 
natural desire for trade between the 
individuals, corporations or associa- 
tions of different countries. Probably 
the chief reason for the confusion that 
seems to exist on this question arises 
from the fact that for purposes of 
convenience in governmental and 
other reports the trade of the U. §. 
with Canada, England, Germany, etc., 
is spoken of. Now it is a well known 
fact that countries and governments 
as such do not trade with each other 
at all, but the people of these coun- 
tries either as individuals or through 


partnerships, corporations, ete. When 
considered in this light it at once be- 
comes apparent that it is just as rea- 
sonable and just as profitable and de- 
sirable for a man in Maine to trade 
freely with a man in New Brunswick 
or France as for him to trade with a 
man in New Hampshire or California. 


“HENRY FORD’S OWN STORY.” 


, By Rose Wilder Lane. 
(Published by Ellis O. Jones, Forest 
Hills, N. Y. $1.) 
Here is a book rightly named: 
Henry Ford’s own 
recorded by Rose 
written with great 
and understanding 


it is 
story, though it is 
Wilder Lane, ani! 
insight, imagination 
It is written, too, 
as a narrative, not as a formal biogra- 
phy. 


The tale is not merely that of mak- 


ing a fortune, however, as the average 
reader might expect, but the story of 
an idea]—the ideal (in Mr. Ford’s own 
words) of “the greatest good of the 
greatest number”; that is, the \realiza- 
tion in practical life of the Golden Rule. 
Incidentally, Henry Ford has apphed 
the Golden Rule to the problem of 
transportation and to manufacture; in 


short, to the providing for the masses 
of mankind of a cheap self-propelling 
vehicle. | Every Bee in the realization 


‘striction of output—in all this Ford 


competition against the water-logged 


_water from all inland communities to— 


_eollected except at their final destina-_ 


of this ideal,—from the iniventioe ‘of 
the right kind of engine, through — dace 
building up and management of a vas 
manufacturing organization, to the se 
lution of the labor problem,—has. been 
guided by this great ideal = 

And yet Henry Ford is a practical 
mechanic,—none more practical. Could 
any lesson be of more value to the, 
world? 

With a complete absence of tyesome 
didacticism Miss Lane tells im less than 
200 pages the romance of Henry Ford’s 
career in realizing this ideal. And on 
lays down the book reluctantly, with 
a sigh for his inability to ‘know how 
the “biggest fight” of Ford’s life—men- — 
tioned in the ‘closing words—is coming — 
out. But one cannot doubt that a man 
with. Henry Ford’s faith in right will 
win this fight as surely as he has won 
the earlier struggles described | in this 
book. : 
In successfully defeating the attempt 
of Big Business to control his ‘inven- 
tion; in breaking up the monopoly of 
the Seldon patent, and in disproving, — Re 
the false, selfish theories’ of monopolis- — 
tic business—the theories that profits — 
depend on oppressive treatment of la-— 
horers and raising prices through. re- 


has done so much towards freeing trade 4 
that we cannot help indulging the hope — 
that he will go further and meet the 
challenge of the Steel Trust in raising 
prices on his raw materials. The enor- 
mous, profits of ‘the Steel Corporation 
have been extorted through the exist- 
ence of a prohibitive tariff on foreign 
steel products; whereas Ford's” profits 
have been honestly made by his own — 
efficiency, without any legal privileges. 
We cannot doubt that if a thoroughly 
honest and efficient man. such as 
Henry Ford, were to enter into active 


Steel Trust, with the ample capital be- 
bind him that Ford owns, he would 
win. Thus should we be freed of aw 
enormous burden, and see a. demonstra- 
tion of the real weakness of monopoly” 
founded on “protection.” pF 


In “A Conclusive Peace’ (John C.— 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, 50 cents) — 
Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor, the editor : 
of EQUITY, proposes for Europe ‘OMS ne 
terstate commerce commission consist- ae 
ing of representatives from each Eurd- — 
yean nation, this commission to regu-— 
late the flow of commerce by rail and 


open ports. .He proposes that goods be 
shipped across intervening countries _ 
from the points of production to sea- 
ports in bond, and that no duties be 


tion. This, the author believes, woula 
do away with. one of the principal — 
causes of war, by giving all nations. ‘ak 
“open door” and “a place in the sun.’ 
He also suggests that an inbereyate a 
commerce commission of this sort 
could gradually have its powers en” 
larged until it became an international | 
legislature. yee 

While we heartily favor Dr. Taye 
proposal, it seems to us that the estab-— 
lishment of entire freedom of trade. 
through the abolition of customs tar-— 
iffs would be a simpler method as_ well 
as a more radical one. ; ae : Br 
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THE GREAT MISNOMER. 


How a Name Mis!eads. 


In Porritt’s illuminating work, “The 
Revolt in Canada Against the New 
Feudalism,” I find’ on page 197 a quo- 
tation from an address, July 29th, 1910, 


by John Evans, of Nutana, Saskatche- 
Rees wan, to the then Premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Among other things, Mr. 


‘i Evans said: 
| “The tariff system of protection can 
it be called by different names which will 
he help us common people to understand 
. its meaning. It may be called trade 


Yoo restriction, class legislation, legalized 
oop Cea robbery, mother of trusts, combines and 
. ) mergers.” 

ee: Mr. Evans struck a true note. For 


years I have been urging my friends to 
ZB ~ eall protection by some name _ better 
be descriptive of its meaning. I, was 
pleased to see that President Wilson in 
y ' his speech of acceptance prepared for 
the press placed quotation marks 
around the word “protection.” 
viously in his first campaign, Mr. Wil- 
son had said: “I prefer to call it ‘re- 
striction’”” It is a satisfaction, how- 
ever small, to know that the President 
challenges in this way the impudence 
of obstructionists who, in the name of 
et “protection,” prostitute powers of taxa- 
. - tion for private purposes. 
In his first speech in Parliament, 
_ _ young Richard Cobden struck a true 
; save note: “I have heard them called ‘pro- 
tections, but taxes they are, and taxes 
weeks they shall be in my mouth as long as 
a I have the honor of a seat in this 
bis house.” 
That benevolent sounding word, “pro- 
Pees, tection,” is the chief asset of conspira- 
ah tors against the public good. ‘The 
a, ‘spoil of the poor is in their houses.” 
rey Nevertheless, they quiet and _ deceive 
Bie: victims by murmuring: “Protection!” 
Shakespeare asked, “What's in a 
name?” Owen Meredith replied, ‘The 
Wevil’s in it!” If you doubt Meredith’s 
conelusion, ask the Home Marke’ Club 
if they are willing to replace the term 
“protection” by “prevention,” “restric- 
oe tion” or “obstruction.” You will £nd 
that the word “protection” is an asset 
of incalculable value in their nefarious 
work. 
Ai The idea of benevolence which at- 
poe taches to the word “protection” will be 
weakened if we insist on using a true 
word, such as “prevention.” Why not 
educate its victims by calling its meth- 
ods “trade prevention,” “trade obstruc- 
_ tion”? These terms would challenge 
the impudent scheme. Lowell’s advice 
was sound: : 
“Let us speak plain; there is more force 


in names 

Than most men dream of; and a lie 
may' keep _ 

Its throne a whole age longer if it 
skulk 


- Behind the shield of some fair-seeming 
ie Say o> Name. 


a, For men in earnest have no time to 
Mieiatn,: . Net waste’ 7 
vatips In patching fig leaves for the naked 
oe truth.” 
2 In the time of James II., Robert 


ie ao South, a famous preacher, entitled a 
a sermon “The Fatal Imposture and 


Pre- : 


Foree of Words.” His text was, “Woe 
unto them that eall evil good,‘and good 
evil!” His words are commended to 
thoughtless free traders who, by the 
careless use of the word “protection,” 
play into the hands of conspirators 
against the public good. Dr. South 
said: 

“From the beginning of the worle to 
this day there was never any great vil- 
lainy acted by men, but it was in the 
strength of some great fallacy put upon 
their minds by a false representation of 
evil for good, or good for evil... . 

“The generality of mankind is wholly 
and absolutely governed by words and 
names, without, nay, for the most part 
even against, the knowledge men have 
of things. . . . The multitude of com- 
mon rout, like a drove of sheep, or a 
herd of oxen, may be managed by any 
noise or cry which their drivers shall 
accustom them to. . And he who 
will set up for a manager of the rabble, 
so long as they have but ears to hear, 
needs never inquire whether they have 
any understanding whereby to judge; 
but with two or three popular empty 
words ... . well tuned and humored, 
may whistle them backwards and for- 
wards, upwards and downwards, till he 
is weary, and get up upon their backs 
when he is so. 

”As for the meaning of the word 
itself, that may shift for itself; and as 
for the sense and reason of it, that has 
little or nothing to do here. Only let 
it sound full and round, and chime right 
to the humor . . and no doubt, with 
this powerful, senseless engine a man 
shall be able to carry all before him, 
or to draw all after him, as he pleases. 
For a plausible, insignificant word in 
the mouth of an expert demagogue, is 
a dangerous and dreadful weapon.” 


Shall we say “prevention,” ‘“pre- 
ventive tariffs,’ ete.? 
SAMUEL MILLIKEN. 


Philadelphia. 


THE REFORMER. 


Before the monstrous wrong he sets him 
down— 

One man against a stone-walled city of 
sin. 

For centuries those 
a-building ; 

Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly 
glass 

The flying storm and wheeling sun. No 
chink, 

No crevice, lets the thinnest arrow in. 

He fights alone, and from the cloudy 
ramparts 

A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die. What is the 
right, 

And where is justice, in a world like 
this? 

But, by and by, earth shakes herself, 
impatient; 

And down, in one great roar of ruin, 
erash — 

Watch-tower and citadel 
ments. 

When the red dust has cleared, the 
lonely soldier . 

Stands with strange thoughts beneath 
the friendly stars. 


walls have been 


and battle- 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 


AN INCONSISTENT PROTEC- 
TIONIST. 
- George Brickett. 


The writer of this communication 
wishes to make it a personal letter 
to you who are now reading it. If 
you have a sidewalk to be cleared of 
snow, how would you have it done? 

Now, if you are a protectionist and 
a. believer in the “Home Market” 
theory, you should take your shovel 
and do the work yourself. If you are 
a free trader you might choose to 
trade with a laborer who would do 
the shovelling. The laborer may ask 
20 cents an hour and work two hours 
to clear the sidewalk, and it might 
take you two hours to do it. If you 
are a consistent protectionist, you 
will do the work yourself and save 
the 40 cents that the laborer would 
get if you traded with him, for you 
would have both the work and the 
money, a condition that you call a 
Home Market. If you are a free 
trader, whatever may be your occu- 
pation, be it a plumber, a railroad 
employe, a carpenter, or any other 
Wage earner, you may see that by 
working at your regular occupation 
you may earn 80 cents, and that by 
trading with the laborer, that is, by 
giving him 40 cents, you will have 
40 cents more yourself than. you 
would have as a consistent protec- 
tionist. Instead of seeing the benefit 
that you receive by trade, you see 
only the 40 cents that you give the 
laborer, and you think it unwise to 
allow the man with whom you trade 
ta get 40 cents from you. 

I do you a wrong in assuming that 
you are a “consistent” protectionist. 
You are not, in this case, blinded by 
cries of “Dumping,” “Foreign pauper 
Jabor,” and “Home Market.” You see 
it is money in your pocket to trade, 
and you are a free trader tempor- 
arily. 

There are in foreign countries wage 
carners whose labor for three days 
you can get by trade for one day of 
your labor. Being blinded by “Cries” 
you do not see the benefit to yourself, 
but you do see that by trade you ben- 
efit only the foreigner, and your im- 
perfect sight causes you to be an in- 
consistent protectionist. If it be a 
benefit to you to sell your labor of 


' ene hour and with the proceeds buy 


two hours labor of another man, 
would not the benefit be a_ benefit 
whether the other man be a German, 
a Frenchman, an Englishman, or an 
American? If you are a consistent 
protectionist you have to answer that 
a benefit received by trade with an 
American, would be an injury if re- 
ceived by trade with a foreigner. 
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Address at Annual Dinner 
By President George Haven Putnam 


We have come together, in this an- 


nual meeting of The American Free 
Trade League, to make renewed eX- 


pression of our faith in the righteous- 
ness, in the justice, and in the essential 
importance for the interests of our own 
country and for international relations, 
of the creed of free trade, of the con- 
tention that freedom of trade is an 
essential condition of assured peace be- 
tween the nations. 


I take this opportunity to express 
my own sense of obligation to the 
group of public-spirited citizens who 
have, during years of discouragement in 
regard to the possibility of arousing 
national public opinion in behalf of the 
principles of freedom of trade, and in 
regard to the resulting impossibility of 
securing in our national legislation sat- 
isfactory action for the modification of 
our protective system, continued the 
organization of the league and have 
maintained the continuity of its pur- 
poses and ideals. 


I belong to the older generation of 
the men who have in this country done 
work for free trade, and I had the 
privilege of being associated, as far 
back as 1867, with my valued friend, 
my father’s old / partner, David A. 
Wells, in the organization 
American Free Trade League. I am 
cordially appreciative of the great 
honor of being permitted 50 years later 
to hold place as president of the or- 
ganization as successor to this great 
American economist. I wish that I 
possessed one tithe of his knowledge of 
the science of economics or in any sat- 
isfactory measure the clear-headed, 
practical New England understanding 
with which, when the opportunity 
came, his enormous knowledge was 
applied to the problems of each year. 


I may recall to you that: Wells, a 
Democrat and a free trader, was in 
1862 called into the councils of Lin- 
coln’s administration for the purpose of 
giving aid in working out the great 
financial problems that then confronted 
the nation. A new post, that of special 
commissioner to the treasurer, was 
created for Wells and he did his part to 
render service to Chase in the difficult 
task of providing the moneys required 
' to carry on the war. The expenditures 
of the years 1861-65 look inconsiderable 
today as compared with the stupendous 
outlays that are being incurred by Eng- 
land, or by France, or with the appro- 
priations that have been passed, with 
hardly a question, by Congress for our 
own contributions to the war. 

But when, in 1862-63, the Treasury 
was compelled to find money to meet 
outlays aggregating from two to three 
millions a day, it seemed to those who 
had the responsibility in Washington 
and to the citizens back of the Govern- 
ment, with whom rested the work of 
finding the money, a very great task 
indeed. 

Wells also rendered service in- col- 
lec*ina information and in shaping re- 
ports for the work of the committee on 
ways and means of 1862, a committee 
which produced the most burdensome 


of The | 


tariff that had been known in this 
country. / : 

Wells had given his voice and influ- 
ence against the issue of legal tender 
currency, but when he found that it 
was impossible to withstand the force 
of opinion in Washington, and, for 
that matter, throughout the country 
(an opinion based on ignorance of the 
financial history of the world) in re- 
gard to the desirability of utilizing 
what seemed to be an easy resource, a 
resource calling only for a number of 
printing presses, he did what was in 
his power to minimize the evils of a 
system of irredeemable currency. In 
like manner, he was ready to give all 
the service in his power, with his enor- 
mous knowledge of details, of statistics 
and of economic conditions in the 
United States and throughout the 
world, to place trustworthy informa- 
tion before the committee of ways and 
means. He had, of course, no faith in 
the wisdom of the tariff measure which 
that committee worked out. He pointed 
out to the leaders in the committee 
that in a number of cases the duties 
were made so high that the importa- 
tions would be lessened or stopped al- 
together, with a proportionate decrease 
in the revenue secured. 


‘In a few cases, he was able to reduce 

the rates of duties first suggested, but 
for the larger portion of the list the 
duties were made so high that the im- 
portations of the articles in question 
were seriously lessened or blocked alto- 
gether. 


The average Congressman of that 
day, and the voter behind the Congress- 
man, could not get out of their minds 
the feeling that if a duty. of 50 per 
cent would produce a millivn dollars, a 
duty of 100 per cent could be depended 
upon to bring in two millions of dol- 
lars. Wells was willing, patriotic citi- 
zen as he was, to ineur the discredit of 
being associated with an administration 
that made itself responsible for an un- 
wise and unsafe financial system and 
an inequitble and (as far as revenue 
was concerned), a more or less futile 
tariff sstyem. ~The first ‘purpose of 
Wells was to serve his country, and in 
this purpose there was no thought of 
self. He simply did his work honestly 
and faithfully under the conditions 
with which he was confronted. 


One of the instances in which Wells 
did finally succeed in bringing common 
sense to bear upon amateur and wild- 
cat legislation was in the matter of 
the whiskey tax..The Congressmen who 
wanted to secure from this souree the 
largest amount possible, fixed a_ tax, 
first, of one dollar and then of two 
dollars a gallon. Whiskey cost to pro- 
duce at the time 40 cents a gallon. 
Wells pointed out that the difference 
between the cost of manufacturing the 
article and its value placed in the mar- 
ket, with its added tax, was so great 
as to constitute a direct encouragement 
for fraud, for the placing in the market 
of whiskey which had not paid a tax. 
The result justified very promptly his 
prediction that the tax at two dollars 
produced less money than had _ been 


statement, 


¢ 


secured with a tax of one-fifty, or with © 


a tax of one dollar. Wells succeeded in | 
getting the tax reduced to fifty cents, 


and on this basis secured a very much ~ — 
the: 
Braud: 75k 
not profitable 


larger return than had come _ to 
treasury from the higher rates. 
on a large scale was 
when the tax was only fifty cents. 

Wells was one of the first, if not the 


first, American member of the Cobden — 
Club, and it was through his nomina- — 


tion that, youngster as I was, my name 
was included, as far back as 1867, in 
the list of Americans who had accepted 


the principles of Cobden and who were — 


could. te. 
bring these principles to bear upon the — 


prepared to do what they 


national policies of this country. 


Many of you will remember — that 


from 1867 on, the American members 
of the Cobden Club were accused of 
carrying on propaganda in this coun-_ 


try with the aid of British gold. These — 


charges came up with special virulence 


at the time of congressional and _presi- 
dential elections. 


triotic citizens who have given unselfish - 


work through the years to managing — 
American. Free | 


the finances of The 
Trade League would be able to certify 
not only that no British funds came 


into their hands, but that it was by no 
means easy to 


source whatsoever. é 


I may recall the action of a public — 
spirited citizen, Edward H. Van Ingen, — 
of New York City, in connection with — 
these repeated charges that payments  —__ 


were being made to. American citizens 


to carry out “British ‘policies’ in this 


country. It was at the time 
presidential election 


that of Garfield). 


ime of the 
(I think possibly 
A paper in Bur- 


lington, Vermont, made a very specific 
statement that the American members 
of the Cobden Club were working with 


the aid of British money to influence 
the voters, and the names of some of 
these members, including, as I remem- 
ber, those of Van Ingen and myself 
were specified. The article as printed 


in the Burlington paper was copied in 


a number of Republican 
throughout the country. The 
was somewhat more specifie than those 
that had previously come into print. 
Van Ingen brought. suit 
publishers of the paper f 


papers 


The paper had 
no defense. Its representatives 
unable to present the smallest evi 
of the truth of their statement. 
Ingen contented himself with a no 
penalty. He took from this 
hundred dollars. 
amount from each paper 
copied the statement, 
was a pretty long one. 
m part at least used 
of Free Trade docume 
ne thing was 
€ money, but the lesson oj 

protectionist editors that ae ee 
stop bringing into publication libels 
against American citizens who were at 
least as_ patriotic ag themselves. 


It is wise from 
year to year t 
an honest estimate of tie ne 


were 
dence 
Van 
minal . 
paper one 


which had 
The money was 


nts, but the im- 


i conditions 
before us. We may frankly admit 
that, under the influence of the bitter- 


nesses engendered by the war, the diffi- 


= 


I judge that the pa- ; 


secure funds from any — ae eee 


2a tas 
wy, +S 


Bi. 


He collected a similar 
and the series | 
for the printing _— 


not the collection’ of . 


y; 


~ 


charge 


Cir 


against. the ~:~ 
or a libelous | 
practically — 


culties in securing consideration for a ~ 


policy which you and I believe to be 
the only civilized relation between 


‘ 
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states, namely a relation not interfered 
with by artificial and unnecessary bar- 
riers, has been very much _ increased. 
The urgent necessity on the part of all 
of the nations concerned in the war to 
neglect no source of possible income 
will, of course, give a fresh text to 
those who emphasize the convenience 
of getting in money without calling 
upon the citizen for a direct payment 
or tax. These people believe that if the 
tax can only be hidden in a_ woolen 
blanket or a ton of steel, the citizen 
will never know that he is making any 
contribution to the support. of the gov- 
ernment or that any burden has come 
upon him. These men will clamor for 
an increase in all the tariff schedules, 
oblivious now, as they have been in the 
past, to the fact so repeatedly .con- 
firmed that for a long list of articles 
the higher the tax the smaller the rev- 
enue. 

‘I hold that we free traders while 
holding consistently to our faith for 
absolute freedom of trade, as the proper 
and civillized policy, and _ reaffirming 
this ideal for the education of succes- 
sive generations of voters and of legis- 
lators, can to best advantage devote 
our energies, in the first place, to with- 
standing any additions to the tariff 
barriers and, secondly, to a_ reduction 
of the existing barriers towards the 
policy of a tariff for revenue only. 
The men of my generation may hardly 
hope within their life time to see any 
larger reform: in the tariff system, at 
least in the United States, than the 
elimination from the-~schedule of the 
duties that bring in no revenue and a 
selection of the articles that are to bear 
duties higher or lower, of those the 
taxing of which will secure with the 
least burden upon the country,—that 
is to say, with the smallest increase in 
selling prices,—the largest return for 
the treasury. When a citizen has once 
been educated to the essential difference 
between the application of the power 
of the government for securing through 
the customs a part of the revenue 
that is needed, and the application 
of this same power for building up, at 
the expense of the community as a 
whole, groups of favored industries, we 
shall have made a large step forward 
in the education of the American voter 
and of the American legislator. 

The next step will be to emphasize 
for the education of the citizen who de- 
sires to use his vote intelligently, that 
he should work for a national policy 
which—in place of an arrangement that 
conceals for the moment the increased 
cost of an imported article, the moneys 
for which the government has require- 
ment,—shall be collected from direct 
taxes. The citizen then realizes the 
fact that he is taxed and knows the 
amount of the payment made. This 
gives him a much more direct and in- 
telligent interest in the policy of the 
administration which is to utilize the 
money. He realizes from year to year 
in regard to the operations of the na- 
tional government what is realized un- 
der the present system by each citizen 
of a municipality,—whether the admin- 
istration is extravagant or is economi- 
eal. ; 

When this step in the citizen’s edu- 
cation has been taken, the system of 
- duties for revenue will be gradually re- 


placed by a system of direct taxation. 
England has, in my judgment. come 
pretty near to an ideal system under 
present conditions for the use of the 
customs. The customs portion of its 
revenue amounts (under normal condi- 
tions) to .about one-half of the whole 
and is, as you will bear in mind, col- 
lected from fourteen articles. The 
amount paid by the taxpayer in the 
increased cost of these articles, no one 
of which is produced within the Brit- 
ish Kingdom, goes into the treasury in 
full, less only the expense of collec- 
tion. 


It is certainly in order for our or- 
zanization to express its decided  dis- 
approval of the haphazard method in 
which the present Congress has under- 
taken to increase the revenue from cus- 
toms. In placing a duty of ten _ per 
cent upon a series of articles now on 
the free list, and in making an even 
increase of ten per cent in the entire 
schedule, tariff makers have shown lack 
of discrimination and their work has 
been done without judgment. For cer- 
tain classes of importations, the addi- 
tion of ten per cent may not prove a 
serious matter; but to make such an 
addition on the cost of certain lines of 
raw materials, or of materials de- 
scribed as partially manufactured, may 
easily bring such addition to the cost 
of manufacturing in this country as 
will lessen the wealth of the country 
to an extent that cannot be offset by 
the additional amount secured by the 
treasury. The free list, not yet by any 
means as large as it ought to be, that 
was established under the Underwood 
tariff, marked, as we all hold, a distinct 
step forward towards civilized condi- 
tions. The requirements of an income 
for war purposes cannot justify the 
bringing back again into the list of 
dutiable articles works of art. The 
work of placing these on the free list 
had been a labor of many years. The 
educational importance of works of art 
had been fully recognized. It will now 
become necessary during the war, or 
perhaps after the war, to go over the 
weary ground again and to make clear 
to our legislators that works of art 
are not for the luxury of the rich, but 
for the education of the whole country. 

Our consideration is naturally to be 
given today more particularly to the 
influence that believers in freedom of 
trade on both sides of the Atlantic 
should endeavor to bring to bear on the 
settlement after this war. We may 
recall, as a text for our efforts, the 
saying of nant that “no treaty of peace 
is worthy of its name if contained 
therein are the hidden germs of a fu- 
ture war.” Believing, as we do, that 


tariff barriers and the friction pro- 
duced by selfish tariff policies, have 
been, and must continue to be, most 


pernicious causes for war, it remains 
for us to do what may be possible to 
emphasize this belief with the national 
representatives who will have in their 
hands the direction of the policy of the 
Peace Congress. History makes clear 
that nations have before them the al- 
ternative either of liberty of interna- 
tional trade, or of continual interna- 
tional frictions and conflicts. We de- 
mnd consideration for a_ policy that 
shall represent the economic co-opera- 
tion of peoples, not only because such 


on exchange. 


co-operation constitutes the basis of 
international morality, but because it 
will constitute the best foundation for 
the maintenance of assured peace. Na- 
tions have with each other but two sets 
of relations, one based on force and one 
Exchange means not 
only the passing of goods backwards 
and forwards, but as a necessary result 
of commercial relations, the passing of 
men across. the boundaries. National 
prejudices are, as we all know, based 
in the main on national ignorance. 
The larger the interchange of men be- 
tween any two countries, the closer the 
web of commercial interests that as a 
result of these relations is built up be- 
tween two countries, the larger comes 
to be the knowledge about each of the 
other. The exchange of travellers, and 
above all the exchange of books, the 
transmission of literature, means the 
exchange of ideas. It is through the 
largest possible circulation of litera- 
ture, which ought to know no political 
boundaries or restrictions, that there 
comes the exchange of ideas. It is in 
this way that people learn to think to- 
gether and to feel together. It is the 
fact that our people in the United 
States have from colonial days been 
brought up so largely on English litera- 
ture, and that we have, through the 
productions of English authors, ab- 
sorbed English ideals, English ways of 
thinking, and ways of feeling; it is be- 
cause we have thought and felt  to- 
gether with our English kin, that we 
are today, in spite of not a few epi- 
sodes in the past representing griev- 
ances, friction and fighting, prepared 
for the closest. and fullest co-operation 
with England in the great fight for 
civilization. It is because we _ have 
thought together and felt together that 
we are now able to fight together. 


The physicists tell us that life is ex- 
pressed by motion, and what is true of 
atoms, which in the varying associa- 
tions brought about by motion are ap- 
parently responsible for the differentia- 
tion in the material expression of a 
physical universe, is, of course, true for 
men. It is by motion, it is through 
interchange, it is in the activity of in- 
tercourse, in the width and freedom of 
their international associations that 
nations develop their civilization, that 
men come to understand the meaning 
of humanity. If such freedom of 
thought and closeness of relation has 
value for individuals within every civ- 
ilized community, it is evident that 
there must be an assured value, and in 
certain ways a larger value, in extend- 
ing the opportunities for freedom of 
intercourse and of relation between the 
individuals of different communities 
and of different nations. When we 
have once persuaded the diplomatists 
and the legislators in our own country 
and throughout the world to accept 
what seems to us to be an elementary 
truth, that national lines should not be 
permitted to interfere with the freedom 
of exchange—always valuable, and in 
fact essential, for the citizens of any 
one state and for the communities 
within any one nation, and that with a 
real freedom of exchange of~goods, of 
men, and of ideas, the political lines 
will become of less and less importance, 
and the world will have taken a great 
step forward towards civilization. 


er 


If it be true that barriers of trade 
and of intercourse when made absolute 
must check the development of any 
community, must prevent such | com- 
munity from securing its share of the 
advance in the world’s civilization, 
must cause the citizens of such a com- 
munity to fossilize into policies based 
on local prejudices and general ignor- 
ance, it must be equally’ true that bar- 
riers which work in. this direction, 


which bring about only a proportion of 


the evils of isolation, are to just the ex- 
tent of that proportion an evil to be 
equally condemned and fought against. 
In fighting for freedom of exchange for 
goods, we are also doing our. part to- 
wards the development of a system of 
international law. There can be no 
full recognition between the citizens of 
different states of the requirement for 
equal justice without any restriction 
of nationality, when those communi- 
ties have decided to shut themselves off 
from each other by barriers that stop 
or that even hamper intercourge. 

International law will in its final 
analysis be found to be based upon in- 
ternational justice and this cannot exist 
in satisfactory measure without  eco- 
nomic liberty. The burden rests, of 
course, upon those who are maintaining 
the wisdom and the advantage of these 
barriers between nations, to prove their 
case. It will not be easy for them to 
make clear what advantages can result 
from such barriers sufficient to offset 
the disturbance of natural relations. 
Each man in this world has the origi- 
nal right to unrestrained relations with 
his fellow men. The system that in- 
terferes with those relations must prove 
its right to exist. We deny the possi- 
bility of such a proof. 

The antagonists of England in the 
present war have endeavored to offset 
ihe criticism of domination of the earth 
by “militarism” with a charge of domi- 
nation of the seas by “navalism.” It is 
well to remember that England, which 
has been ready during generations to 
make great sacrifices for the mainte- 
nance of its fleet, has from the begin- 
ning utilized that fleet not for check- 
ing human relations, not for interfer. 
ence with the trade of its rivals and 
its sometime enemies, but for the pro- 
tection of the freedom of the seas for 
such trade. We may fairly contend 
that the nation that is permitted to 
have command, or even partial controi 
of the’ seas, must be one that has’ ac- 
cepted, and is prepared to defend, free 
trade principles. The seas have been 
free, although the lands have been, and 
are still, hampered with armies and 
with tariffs: 

Knowing, as we know, that greed for 
trade expansion and jealousy of the 
trade development. of the neighbor whe 
desires to secure an exclusive control 
of this or that market, have been the 
causes of modern wars, we:take. the 
ground that the peace to be secured is 
not to be a peace within the control of 
any one empire, not a pax Romana or 
a pax Britannica, and least of all a 
pax Teutonica, but a pax economica. 
Such a peace will be based upon a fair 
recognition by each nation of the lines 
of development, the natural claims for 
consideration by each on the part of 
the other. Each nation will, on eco- 
nomie grounds, recognize the advantage 


. in .leaving 
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economic development.. When the sup- 
plies that the world is capable of pro- 
ducing are produced with the greatest 
economy and are delivered with the 


least possible cost to the consumers, — 


the enormous saving in the cost of liv- 
ing will enable resources to be accumu- 
lated for the benefit’ of humanity. A 
recognition of this elementary principle 
in our creed will itself constitute a 
large factor towards bringing about the 
permanent and assured peace. 

We may emphasize also that, as men 
throughout the world are recognizing 
their need for this or that class of food, 
ory of medicine, or of material for cloth- 
ing, freedom of trade lessens the risk 
of the institution of monopolies which 
may control, and which under a system 
of national barriers have so often for 
specific territories controlled, the Pree 
of articles for life. 

We may remember in this porcction 
the history of the American tax on 


quinine. We were told by the concerns’ 


controlling the production of quinine in 
this country,—but four in all,—that if 
quinine were admitted without duty, 
the American machinery for its produc- 
tion would be crushed out, driven out 
of existence, and that the cost to the 
consumer would be very much greater. 
The one achievement that our Free 
Trade League had to its credit for a 
ight continuing for 25 years was the 
freeing of quinine from duty. The four 
firms were not driven out of business 
and they ~ continued, with improved 
methods and with better relations with 
ether concerns throughout the world, to 
supply the American market with qui- 
nine, 
cost of checking his malaria fever had 
been reduced to one-quarter or to one- 
third. A large number of the apprehen- 
sions that lave been given to the pub- 
lic as to the ruin of this American in- 
dustry and another, if it were put upon 
a fair competitive basis for producers 
throughout the world, a fair field with 


Address of Mr. E. H. Clement 


At the Annual Dinner, May 22, 1917 


I shall have to be pardoned for be- 
ing rather personal and partisan than 
prophetic and philosophical in the few 
remarks I have to make. He is a rasn 
man, indeed, who, having seen what we 
have seen for two years past and what 
we see today, would venture to say 


what tomorrow, or the next hour, to- | 


night, may bring forth. “I know of 
no way of judging of the future,” said 
Patrick Henry, “but by the past”; and 
the past thirty or forty months have 
taught us that nothing 
too monstrous and horrible, or, on the 
other hand, too hopeful and inspiring, 
to happen from month to month. Noth- 
ing is stranger, for instance, than that 
the President, who was elected express- 
ly on pe gr ound that “he. kept us out 
of war,” has landed us in war with 
both feet. Nothing could be stranger 
than that but the fact that it is equal- 
ly with the profound conviction and 
approval of the same great majority 
i \ 


other freedom of no favor, would be shown to tes equi ] 


and the consumer found that the suit of a freer and fuller life.” 


is too strange, minds for them. 


and good will, bearing itself in unaf- _ 


unfounded. 

We may foreshadow, here the poliey 
that we propose to nfaintain, whether 
or not we can secure at this time back. 
of this policy the support and the in-— 
fluence of any group of nations or of 
any Jarge number of the representa~ 
tives in the coming world’s congress. 


The late Prime Minister of England; Oe 
Mr, Asquith, defined the aims of Eng: es 
land in this war of German aggression 
as “the substitution for force, for the _ 
dash of competing ambition, for group- 
ing and alliances in precarious equi- 
poise, the substitution for all these 
things of a real European partnership, 
based on the recognition of equal right, 
and established and endforced by a 
common will. There is no room here for 
a bitter and elaborate trade war 
against the Central Empires, or between : ' 
any two or more groups of confeder— 
ated states.” Rose 


Two years later, Mr. rear pak 
ed and enlarged this statement of the 
British policy that should be supported, | 
and this time he took pains to include © 
in the proposed compact the American: 
Republic. He said: As 


“The public rights, what does this 
mean? An equal level of opportunity 
and of independence as between smail 
States and great States... safeguards’ — : 
resting upon the common will of Bu- 
rope and hope not. of Europe. 3 
alone,—against aggression, against in- 
ternational covetousness, against bad 
faith . and finally, as the - result — 
of it all, a great partnership of nations, — 
confederated together in the jou pur: 


This, gentlemen, is our aim. The 
American Free Trade League accepts — 
such a creed and holds that the freer 
and the fuller life is to be secured only 
through the widest possible freedom of — 
trade, a policy of exchange between the 
nations of the world of ‘goods, of men, a 
of ideas and of ideals. 


that pied the awful trust and cone me 
sponsibility upon him. Yes, there is 
one stranger thing than either of these 
others, and that is that the whole 
100,000,000 of us—Republicans— and | 
Democrats, jingoes and pacifists, East — 
and West, North and South, the “Ae 
lantic and the Pacific coast. men, 


women and childrew—with one com- 
mon consent, held their breath — 
through January and February, — 


waiting for him to make up their 
Never was there a 
more impressive demonstration of 
leadership—of the power of one° mind 
over a nation’s mind—of the sovereign 
rule of purity and disinterestedness of 
purpose, of character and manliness _ 


fected modesty, equal ‘to its determina-_ 
tion, to sway beneficently vast masses 
of men. 

There is one other rule of judgmen 
as sound as that of F judging the future” 


’ 


by the, past, and that is the kindred 


one of judging a man by his own rec- 
ord. “Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns nor figs of thistles.” It is no 
accident or paradox that the pacifist, 
re-elected President because he ‘kept 
us out of war,’ has projected the 
largest navy the world ever saw, is 
raising the largest army outside of the 
military camp that Central Europe has 
become, and has just launched greater 
war loans to be handed over to allies 
than the wildest national finance ever 
dreamed of. He has done all these 
paradoxical things, and actually “got 


‘away with them”; is really “putting 


them over,” as the expressive slang of 
the day goes—working these unprece- 
dented wonders that were “sometime a 
paradox,” simply because he has made 
over war itself; transformed it from its 
ugly, infamous, shameless character of 
aggression for greed and conquest into a 
sort of twentieth - century crusade—a 
holy war, nothing less—for libertf and 
righteousness—in a spirit and purpose 
of world service that makes mere pa- 
triotism itself look small, and _ estab- 
lishes internationalism as the future 
policy, by which the salvation of the 


world will be won, if at. all. 


Whene’er a nobe deed is wrought, 
Where’er a noble wish is thought, 
All souls in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


No one can look up’ through the 
eanopy of waving flags, thickest where 
hitherto self-considering and _ self-seek- 
ing merchants and_ capitalists and 
financiers most do congregate,—think 
of it—thickest there except, perhaps 
in those great avenues of the Back Bay, 
where the bulk of the super-taxes to 
pay for the war will be collected— 
without sensing the presence of some 


new sort of “mystic chords,” signify- 


ing, in a supernatural way, the draw- 
ing together of the men of good will, 
of all lands from our own farthest 
coasts, and those of the other shore of 
the Atlantic to the farthest confines 
of Russia and China, with their newly- 


-risen manhood, eagerly hearing for the 


first time the message of equal rights 
and of the “‘consent of the governed.” 

It so happens that I have had a pass- 
ing summer vacation acquaintance with 
President Wilson—then president only 
of Princeton University. He had, up 
to that time, so far as anyone knew, 
never thought of entering politics; but 
he was soon thereafter—as a _ conse- 
quence of his temporarily-balked pur- 
pose to have and hold Princeton demo- 
cratic instead of a resort for idle, rich 
youth—to become Governor of New 
Jersey. Touching elbows with him ev- 
ery day at breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per, at a modest country boarding 
house in Connecticut, I came easily 
and naturally enough to know some- 
thing intimately of. his political and 


_ social predilections. What most im- 
é pressed me, and what is most. signifi- 


cant in connection with the cause of 


Free Trade, to which I know he was 


profoundly devoted, as a principle ana 
an ideal, was the summer-time incident 
of the return to this piazza dinner 
table in old Lyme, in Connecticut, of a 
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triumphant beneficiary of the Adrich- 
Dingley tariff, at that time in the “re- 
vision upward,” which carried seeds of 
the decay and downfall of the Republi- 
can party, as it proved. This bene- 
ficiary, a New York manufacturer, was 
celebrating, in genial fashion, with the 
boarders, his success in foisting upon 
the hosiery schedule an increase of 15 
per cent in the particular goods he was 
making. I noticed that “Mr. Wilson 


- was silent amid the hilarity, and sug- 


gested my introducing him to the new 
guest. But he drew back with genuine 
disgust, refused to be introduced or 
even to notice him, though he sat near- 
ly vis-a-vis. “I know the type,” .he 
murmured in my ear with unaffected 
and unconecealed loathing. I have not 
the least question in my mind that if 
there has been any talk at Washington 
between the high commissioners of 
Great Britain and France on tariff mat- 
ters, there was a _ negative and em- 
phatic response from President Wilson 
to anything looking towards the revival 
of the spirit of tariff war showing the 
eloven hoof in the already-discredited 
Paris Conference. Protectionism has, in 
fact, characteristically thrust itself 
freshly forward with the customary 
cheek of the commercial traveler, in the 
person of that son of his father, Austen 
Chamberlain, in the very midst of the 
worst pinch of England’s crisis; and sly 
measures are all the time being consid- 
ered and concerted in the commercial 
classes of this country against the 
trumped-up bogy of excessive imports 
after the war from the countries whose 
normal industries have been practically 
disorganized. We must not expect 
that crafty, human selfishness is to be 
extirpated by the outburst of generous 
world sentiment, transcending, for the 
moment national interests and national 
patriotism, evoked by President Wil- 
son’s matchless statesmanship. 

It is true, men have made a begin- 
ning now, under that inspired leader- 
ship, of regarding the life of mankind 
as not a number of separate frag- 
ments, but, in some sense, a whole. As 
Bertrand Russell—that British philoso- 
pher whom Mr. Balfour’s Government 
prohibited from lecturing at Harvard 
this winter—says, in that new book of 


- his, “Why Men Fight,” “The war has 


made it clear that it is impossible to 
produce a secure integration of the life 
of a single community while the rela- 
tions of civilized countries are gov- 
erned by aggressiveness and suspicion. 
For this reason, any really powerful 


-movement for reform will have to be 


international; a merely national 
movement is sure to fail through fear 
of danger from without. “Within the 
nations,”. Professor Russell goes on to 
say, “the wish to plunder others is rec- 
ognized in theory to be bad; but the 
fear of being plundered is a little bet- 
ter. Yet these two motives between 
them dominate nine-tenths of polities 
and private life.’ This distinguished 
pacifist and victim of the British cen- 
sorship concedes, however, that the 
“Impulses by which the war has been 
produced and sustained,’ come out of a 
deeper region than that of most politi- 
cal argument.” But only to insist that 
“the opposition to the war, on the part 
of those few who have opposed it, 


comes from the same deep region.” 
Mercantilism and industrialism Russell 
regards as destructive of the higher 
life. “Except slavery, the present in- 
dustrial system is the most destructive 
of life that has ever existed,” he says. 
But still he believes it possible, as it is 
necessary, to create a new hope, to 
build up by our. thought a better 
world than the one which is hurling it- 
self into ruin. 

But we are confident, from what 
we have now seen of President 
Wilson and his development — of 
fresh power under the stress of these 
ever-recurring crises, that Bertrand 
Russell’s appeal to President Wilson, 
sent to the White House by a special 
messenger to avoid the English censor, 
will not have been in vain. The 
President had already anticipated it by 
laying the foundations for world or- 


ganization. Russell’s appeal _—_con- 
eluded: ‘‘While all who have power in 


Europe speak for what they falsely be- 
lieve to be the interests of their sep- 
arate nations, I am compelled by a 
profound conviction to speak for all the 
nations in the name of Europe. In 
the name of Europe, I appeal to you ta 
bring us peace.” Wilson’s answer, as 
is now evident, was already framed in 
his mind. It was given to the world, 
and eagerly accepted, as the new faith 
in democracy, in the President’s address 
to the Senate of April 2, 1917, now 
seven weeks old, but the world’s slogan . 
for generations to come. 


Editor’s Note:—Just as the BROAD- 
SIDE goes to press, President Wilson’s 
answer to the Pope’s peace note offers 
striking confirmation of Mr. Clement’s 
faith in the President’s opposition to 
the tariff proposals of the Allies’ Paris 
Economic Conference. He says: “. 
The establishment of selfish and ex- 
elusive economic leagues, we deem . . 
no proper basis for a peace of any kind, 
least of all for an enduring peace.” This 
leaves no doubt that we have a genuine 
Free Trader in the White House. 


A splendid opportunity to spread our 
ideas and help in the achievement of 
our ideal, is offered by the recent or 
ganization of the People’s Council of 
America, with headquarters at No. 2 
West 13th street, New York ‘and 
branches in all the principal cities. Our 
Vice President, Mr. David Starr Jordan, 
is the Treasurer of the national organi- 
zation, whose full title is “People’s 
Council of America for Democracy and 
Peace.” One of the chief aims of the 
Council, which already has over two 
million supporters, is to bring about 
permanent peace along the lines pro- 
posed by the Russian Provisional Gov- 
ernment: no punitive intemnities, no 
annexations, and no economic war after 
the war. As this program has been en- 
dorsed by the Workmen’s and Soldier’s 
Councils of both Russia and England 
and by the majority of the German 
Reichstag, it would seem that Free 
Traders of America have a golden op- 
portunity to help this large and in- 
fluential democratic union of all kinds 
of people work for the realization os 
our ideal. 
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The Way of Salvation: An Economic Peace > 


Address at Annual Dinner by Henri Lambert 


“That the essential principle of peace 
is the actual equality of nations in all 
matters of rights and privileges,”— 
Woodrow Wilson (Inauguration Speech). 


i. Fundamental Justice. 
Harmony between men, 
social or international, will never exist 
and endure unless founded on justice. 
Injustice, insecurity and conflict are in- 


peace, be it 


separable; justice, security and peace 
likewise. With insecurity, every man 
must be a master or seek one. That 


the peaceful progress of Humanity and 
the continuance of civilization depend 
fundamentally on justice, social and 
international, may be accepted as a 
political axiom. 

The all important question, therefore, 
is to know what, fundamentally, justice 
is. Obviously it is justice in the funda- 
imental relations of men, that is to say, 
in their relations concerned with their 
fundamental needs, their means of sub- 
sistence—food, clothing, shelter. Fund- 
amental justice is justice in economic 
relations. > 

An international status making fot 
eood-will, harmony and peace, because 
resting on justice, must first of all af- 
ford to all nations equality in economic 
rights, that is to say, equal opportuni- 
ties of peaceful economic activities and 
welfare, Of this the ultimate. and com- 
plete expression will be absolute inter- 
national freedom of mutual econom:c 
services. 

The pacifist, the international law- 
yer, the statesman studying the peace 
problem and overlooking the necessity 
of this international economic basis, is 
to be compared ‘to an architect who, 
planning a splendid cathedral, should 
lose sight of the need for it of a solid 


conerete foundation. Their work | is 
worthless. Their edifices would crum- 
ble, even before completion. 


2. Free-Trade, the Only Peace-Maker, 

Richard Cobden has said: “‘Free- 
Trade is ‘the best peacemaker.” We 
make bold to say ‘“Free-Trade has be- 
rome the only peacemaker.” 

The desire to suppress armies and 
navies to have “freedom of the seas,” 
to institute “World’s Court,’ to organ- 
ize “Leagues to Enforce Peace,” in 
order to suppress wars, proceeds from 
an extraordinary illusion. The truth 
—a truth of simple common sense—is 
that it is necessary to begin by creat- 
ing international security before sup- 
pressing, or even limiting armies, navies, 
and achieving “freedom of the — seas.” 
The truth is that it is necessary to be- 
gin by propounding and accepting the 
rrinciples of international justice and 
morality before instituting tribunals 
for judging offenses against interna- 
tional rights and morals; that it is 
necessary to commence by adopting the 
conditions making for a just and wore 
thy peace before “enforcing peace.” 

Now in our epoch of industrial and 
commercial development the basic prin- 
ciple and condition of international se- 
curity, morality, and peace are equality 
in economic rights, reciprocity in oppor- 
tunities offered and services rendered, 
& progress inseparable from interna- 


tional arrangements practically tending — 
towards freedom of economic relations. 
It is along these lines that we must 
seek and can find the only means of 
pacifying the world and saving civiliza- 
tion. 

This does not mean that the future 
regime of economic relations is the only 
international question, but it does mean 
that being basic it is the first to be 
solved. It is, moreover, the, one ques- 
tion of which the solution would bring 
about the international good will and 
good faith indispensable for any pros- 
pect of a fair examination and suc- 
cessful settlement of the other ques- 
tions. 

3. “Reductio ad Absurdum.” 


If the- protectionist system were in 
conformity with economic truth | and 
usefulness, the securing by nations of 
exclusive and monopolistic economic 
domains could alone respond to the reai 
and inevitable needs of progress 
civilization. The founding by every na- 
tion of the greatest possible “empire” 
would then be not only a national right 
but a national duty—the fundamental 
national. “virtue,” Conquest would be 
justice; permanent war would be the 
tiue international morality. 

In that case imperialist Germany 
would have been right in provoking this 
war, and Great Britain would be right 
in becoming protectionist and militar- 
ist, she would only be doing her duty 
vis a vis herself if she carried through 
her projected enterprise of securing the 
third of the productive territories — of 
the World for her own more or less ex- 
clusive exploitation and advantage; we 
should be obliged to approve and praise 
her if she succeeded in establishing the 
greatest territorial and commercial mo- 
nopoly which ever cymbered the world. 

Protectionism and militarism —whichk 
are ‘inseparable—thus being truth and 


right, our democratic ideals of liberty, 


equality, fraternity, human  co-opera- 
tion, and our whole conception of civil- 
ization would appear to have been fund- 
amentally wrong. But then what are 
we complaining of? and what are we 
fighting for? ° 


4. Past Failures and “Present Duty. 


If Germany and the United States, 
following the meritorious and. persever- 
ing example given to the world by 
Great Britain during more than sixty 
vears, had become free-trade, an alli- 
ance between Germany, the United 
States and Great Britain would have 
been quite naturally concluded more 
than thirty years ago. France would 
have joined them, perhaps after some 
hesitation. The whole world would 
have been legitimately controlled and 
administered by these great progressive 
peoples allied for Good and Progress. 
They would have led all other peoples 
in the ways of liberty, true democracy 
and peace. A policy of association and 
co-operation of nations would have 
heen substituted for “Imperialism.” 
ifumanity would not have followed the 
lead of the “Empire builders” and thus 
taken the ways of barbarity. Not only 
ull our present international trouble 


and 


and our future trouble with the yellow — 


world (for half a century misled by 
our bad example) but also a great part 
of our past and of our future terrific 
social disturbances would have been 
avoided. 

Probably the only remaining chance 
of salvation for our civilization isin the 


adoption by the United States and by 


Germany, and the preservation by Eng- 


land, of a policy of international eco- 


nomic freedom and morality. 
5. The Democratic Peace. 
This war can end ‘safely only with a 
victory of freedom over Autocracy— 
aye, of freedom over Democracy! For, 


the world could not be made safe foe Bee 


“Protectionist Democracies.” It cannot 
be conceived as a harmonious ensemble 
of nations restricting one anothers 
“making of a living”—even if these na- 
tions pleased to call themselves “De 
mocracies.’ 

For desire of territorial teat 


ments, for war, conquest and “Imperial- 
39 


ism” ((democratic or autocratic) there 
exists, by nature and force of things, 


cnly one desirable and infallible alter- 
native: the international 
freedom of mutual services and ‘com- 


piete equality of opportunities; for the 


national “will of power” the only con- 


ceivable substitute is the internationa.— 


“Will of Equity.” Therefore, not a 
“league of nations” for the enforce- 
rnent of peace, but a “Concert of Na- 
tions” for the establishment of  eco- 


nomic lberty and equity is the safe © 


democratic alternative of the “Balance 
of Power.” An 
nity of interests is the natural and defi- 
nite substitute for “Hegemony.” 

Have democracies never waged wars, 
never made conquests, never — 
imperalist? It will no more be suffi- 
cient for democratic nations to declare 
themselves peacefully inclined; it has 
become necessary for them to give one 


- another and to the whole world the 


practical proof of their desire for peace 
iy. creating the natural condition mak- 
ing peace desirable and possible for all 
nations—by establishing the naturai 
and universal basis of peace. 


To those who have a justified horror — 


of an autocratic Pax Germanica, who 
Jo not want a Pax Britannica—nor 
wish for a Pax Americana—there re- 
mains one hope: that of the advent of 
the democratic Pax Oeconomica. . 

Pax Oeconomica, solving word, 
ing truth, necessary 
racy, departure in the History of Man 
kind! 

6. Armageddon and Madness: 


Sav- 


“Where there is no vision, the people 


perish.” 
“Blind leaders of the blind.” 


- 


But all nations appear to be waging 


this Armageddon with the view of es- 
tablishing among themselves a system 
cf accentuated privileges and mutual 


economic exclusions, which more than . 


ever will make for desire, and may be 
for real necessity, of conquest and hege- 
mony. Brought about by monopolism, 
this seems to be a war waged by mo- 
nopolists against other monopolists. for 
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the sake of more future monopolism. 
Not entirely unconscious of the inevi- 


-table result of their projected policy, 


the “Protectionists” of all countries 
urge “preparedness” for future wars. 
Meanwhile the peoples are fighting to 
death for the preservation of an error— 
for the continuance of the most for- 
midable of all international ‘errors, they 
are fighting “to a finish” for the, accen- 
tuation of the very cause of their fight- 
ing. Among the statesmen and the 
great politicians of Europe no one yet 
seems to realize this monstrous stupid- 
ity of the international situation. » 

Voltaire never could have expected 
confirma- 
tion of his oft-repeated contention that 
“with pearls and diamonds common- 
sense is on earth the most precious but 
also the rarest of all things.” 

Perhaps the explanation of the pres- 
ent situation of the world is to be 
found in the “quos vult perdere jupiter 
dementat prius’—it seems as if the 
gods had enough of the protectionist 
stupidity and immorality and as _ if, 
having resolved the destruction of the 
peoples had begun by making their 
leaders and rulers mad. 


-_%, The Revolt of Truth Against Error. 
And yet improvident business men,» 


foolish politicians, weak-minded “lead- 
ers of thought,” after three years of 
this terrific lesson of things, do you 
not see yet the deep significance of this 
war? 

It is a war of conquest provoked and 
waged for possession of more soil, for 


’ more security and stability of economic 


opportunities, by a nation which, not 
without reason, complained of — not 
having her “place in the sun.” Why? 
Because the occupation of the countries 
by the nations threatened to be more 
and more coupled with the monopoliza- 
tion of the opportunities which they 
cfter; for, the exchange of the products 
of the lands was not free, and unceas- 
ingly threatened to become less and 
less free. Through division of labor 
and through exchange, the opportuni- 
ties and the products of the earth are 
and must remain the gifts of God to 
the whole of human kind. Short of 
this the law of the “survival of the fit- 
test” obtains. Thus men must co- 
operate,—or fight. 

It is true that the complaining na- 
tion was herself the worst foe of lib- 
erty, international equity. and _ true 
human progress. But in its hideous 
fear and hate of freedom, in its mon- 
strous selfishness and greed, in its ig- 
noble exploitation of its ignorant “pro- 
tected” people, a protectionist and plu- 
tacratic. autocracy is a consistent or- 
ganization, Whereas, internationally 
ror nationally, a “protectcionist democ- 
racy” is not a democracy. At least it 
will and cannot be a lasting democ- 
racy; it soonor or later will end in war 
or revolution—or in both. 

No ideals of world domination, more- 
over, would have sufficiently developed 
in autocracies, no aggressive influences 
and interests therein would have be- 
come powerful and daring enough for 
precipitating their peoples and_ the 
world into this catastrophic abyss, if 
democracies had shown to the misled 
peoples of autocracy the ways of in- 


- international freedom, equity, progress, © 


and true civilization. Have democracies 
given such distinguished examples? 


Have they not rather all, with the au- 
tocracies, more or less sunk into a con- 
temptible bourgeois-Plutocracy — with 
its present international and coming 
national consequences ? 

This war is a revolt of the invincible 
nature of things and the~ insuperable 
force of truth against the errors and 
falsities of the international policy of 
all nations. When its real cause and 
deep significance are understood by th> 
peoples, there will be no more place for 


- international hatred, but only for mu- 


tual reproach of ignorance and error. 
Reproaches specially bitter and deserved 
will be addressed to the “leaders of: 
thought” and to the “great statesmen.” 
The false prophets of pacifism, of bel- 
licism and of protectionism will be 
cursed and stoned and the preachers 
and singers of hate will be despised and 
ridiculed. 

8. The Peace of Wisdom and Love. 

Thus it is seen that for the reign of 
Justice and Peace it is not requisite 
that human nature be reformed. If it 
were so, humanity would indeed have a 
hopeless future. Men are not naturally 
wicked. On the contrary they are 
naturally social and inclined to mutual 
sympathy. But they are naturally ig- 
norant. ifumanity has originated. and 
men are born, in ignorance. They con- 
tinue to behave unjustly one with an- 
other (in most cases thinking that they 
behave justly) because they have not 
yet the knowledge of what is just and 
unjust. Behaving unjustly they create 
insecurity among themselves. And then 
they behave wickedly (they lie, they 
defraud, they hate, they destroy, they 
kill) in order to subsist and survive in 
the insecurity which their ignorance has 
created. 

Wars and revolutions are the outcome 
of international and social uninten- 
tional injustice much more than of in- 
ternational and social wickedness. The 
world wants wisdom more than good- 
ness. Civilization could not be promot- 
ed by good and ignorant feelings; it can 
be saved and furthered only by intel- 
ligence. ‘Ignorance is the curse of God, 
knowledge is the wing which shall bring 
humanity to heaven.” 

Knowledge of international and social 
justice, creating security and peace, and 
permitting the fulfilment of human 
spiritual finalities, can only be found in 
the study of the laws of nature, which 
are the living and.ever present expres- 
sion of the will of God. 

The fundamental natural ethical law 
is that of freedom to produce and to 
exchange, permitting all men and all na- 
tions to “make their living” and to de- 
velop peacefully in prosperity—to “mul- 
tiply and replenish the earth.” 

When men know and observe that 
natural and divine fundamental law of 
the real Fatherhood of God and Broth- 
erhood of Men, they will be permitted 
to live in deserved peace and ultimately 
in love—but never before. 

9. The Whole Pacifist “Secret.” 

With the exception of a few mystics 
and idealists (who deserve some sympa- 
pathy and even respect) there is prac- 
tically no individual on earth who in 
his private life does not, as a natural 
necessity accord to his “economics” a 
primary importance. Nobody, however, 
seems to realize that this care is even 
more legitimate and unavoidable on the 


parts of. uations—whose security de- 
pends on economic development. and 
whose rulers, unlike private men, have 
no right to be disinterested, unfore- 
seeing, unforesighted. 

Under the system of international 
free trade, the economic opportunities, 
possibilities of development and “place 
in. the sun” being world-wide, would 
for all nations, great and small, be 
brought to their maXimum and be equal. 
International justice and security would 
be practically complete. International 
Peace would have its true permanent 
foundation. Such is the whole pacifjst 
“secret” which Nature and God want 
men to discover. 

Humanity, like a child, should be led 
by the hand up to the screen which, by 
the will of the Proteetionists, and with 
the consent of the Pacifists, hides 
from its eyes that fundamental and 
simple truth. When the screen shall be 
raised, men will not immediately thor- 
oughly understand what they see. But 
they will know that there exists a com- 
forting, hope-giving and consoling thing 
which hitherto has been hidden from 
them. ‘hey will thenceforth dream, 
think, discuss, and after some time 
they will “understand.” They will un- 
derstand what a great crime against 
mankind is Protectionism. 

10. The Article First of the Treaty of 
Economic Peace. 

“Instead of exclusive combinations, I 
want to see universal co-operation.”’ 

“America shall stand for the just 
conception and basis of peace, for the 
competition of merit and for the gen- 
erous rivalry of liberty.” 

“America came into existence, my fel- 
low citizens, not in order to show to the 
world the most notable example of ac- 
cumulation of material wealth, but to 
show the way to mankind in every part 
of the world to justice and freedom and 
liberty.”,—Woodrow Wilson. 

Europe, and with her the rest of the 
world, can be internationally and so- 
cially saved, civilization can be pre- 
served, only if a great Statesman, equal 
to the emergency wid opportunity of 
the times, as a Redemptor, ready to 
momentarily sacrifice his popularity and 
even his reputation for the service of 
mankind, resolves to put an end to the 
international enterprises of greed, in- 
justice and spoliation served by ignor- 
ance, 

All peoples of the world ought to be 
told and taught that no real and true 
“solution” of the internaton/al prob- 
lem, no international security, no dur- 
able peace, no permanent lberation of 
smaller nationalities, no true freedom of 
the seas, no future disarmament, no 
safety for democracy, can be hoped for 
except through the general adoption of 
an international policy of economic jus- 
tice and morality based on the principle 
of international freedom of economic in- 
tercourse and services. 

No success of peace efforts or nego- 
tiations will be in sight so long as 
the nations in conflict have not in prin- 
ciple agreed on this article First of any 
peace treaty: Germany to reduce imme- 
diately her customs duties, say to 50 
per cent of what they are at present; 
Great Britain to remain free-trade; all 
nations to adopt for the future a policy 
of freer trade and of ultimate com- 


plete free-trade; all colonies of the 
world to be opened, under the system 
of equality of economic opportunities, 
to the commerce of all nations of the 
world, 


“CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE WAR.” 


By Yves Guyot, “Translated by F.. Ap- 
‘pleby Holt. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. $3 net. 

M. Guyot of Paris has honored us 
for many years by acting as an hon- 
orary member of the American Free 
Trade League. He is not only a former 
Minister of State of France and. prin- 
cipal editor of the JOURNAL des 
EMCONOMISTES, but he is also recog- 
nized as one of the world’s leading 
economists and is the author of many 
books and pamphlets. We feel indebted 
to him for having his American pub- 
lishers send us a copy of this, his latest 
kook. 

The mere sight of a. serious treatise 
of 350 pages is enough to discourage 
the ordinary reader, yet this book has 
quite as great interest for the general 
reader as for the student of economics 
or history. For, as one glances through 
it and notes how admirably it is divided 
up into sections dealing with the (1) 
political, (2) historical, and (3) and 
(4) economic causes of the war, and 
(5) the consequences; and-finds these in 
durn sub-divided conveniently into 
short chapters clearly 
classifying the subject matter for easy 
reading.—he is tempted to dip in here 
and there at any rate. Having ventured 
thus far, any intelligent reader might 
just as well start in at the beginning, 
for the wit and humor of the style are 
sa charming and the facts set forth are 
so impressive that one reads on fas- 
cinated. 

To readers of newspapers and ordi- 
nary American books M. Guyot’s work 
cannot fail to be a revelation, for he 
not only gives the authentic story of 
the Sarajevo crime, which furnished the 
excuse but not the cause for starting 
this terrible world conflagration, but 
briefly and succinctly he relates the 
whole diplomatic and political history 
that led up to it. No other single book 
that we have seen furnishes such a 
clear and full explanation of events that 
have been the horror and mystery of 
the Western world. But here one can 
read—set forth with delicious satire— 
the absurd miscaleulations of the sup~ 
posedly infallible German “Intelli- 
gence” department, which provided one 
of the causes of the ‘cataclysm; the 
biunders of diplomacy; the internal 
difficulties of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, which led to the belief that 
external war would unite groups that 
were otherwise incapable of further co- 
operation; and the fundamental differ- 
ence between productive and militaris- 
tic civilizations, the ignorance of which 
Icads to the belief that force is more 
profitable than exchange of services. M. 
Guyot holds that, since the two Cen- 
tral Empires. are mere agglomerations 
of diverse nationalitics held together by 
force, they must be dismembered. 

There are so many interesting and 
striking passages that one is tempted to 


and logically - 


quote at great length, as we shall 


limit. ourselves to a ow of those most 


interesting to Free Traders. 
In the Preface to the English Edition 


the author calls attention to how the 


war has proved England’s financial su- 
premacy, and cites this as an unanswer- 


able argument in favor of Free Trade. 


Concluding, he says: 
“The war... has not vitiated the 
proposition, vehemently combated 
by the German, Friedrich fist, that 


it is not States, but individuals, 
which have commercial dealings. 
‘Free Trade’ means commercial 


dealings between individuals with- 
out the intervention of an over- 
ruling third party. It has long 
been adopted as the best system 
for the internal trade of nations 
with an advanced civilization, and 
it must become the basis of inter- 
national trade.” 
The basic fallacy of private monop- 
cly he shows to be the _ perversion 
brought about in the aim of the syn- 
dicate or trust: 

(Pir 9) tits no oes the 
producer’s object to satisfy the con- 
sumer’s (that is, the whole world’s) 
need as expeditiously as _ possible. 
He is to be the consumer’s master. 
and the consumer’s raison d’etre is 
to be the source of his profits. Un- 
der tiie regime of competition the 
profits are the measure of the con- 
sumer’s satisfaction, and he is 
more necessary to the producer 
than the producer to him. But un- 
der the regime of syndication the 
profits are the result of successful 
exploitation of the consumer. The 
syndicate regime attempts to make 
the consumer put himself entirely 
at its service, and one of its meth- 
ods is to make him buy exclusive- 
ly from the syndicates,” 

(P. 166) “Commercial jealousy, 
economic ignorance, unfair and hyp- 
ocritical practices—these have been 
in all countries the paNpntg of 
Protection.” 

Summing up on page 203, he says: 

“Imperialism, economic or other- 
wise, is only a consecration of 
force, the ultima ratio. The econom- 
ic policy of the German Empire is 
a relic of the system in which the 
State made trade for the citizens. 
But the expression “Economic Im- 
perialism” is a contradiction in 
terms, for Imperialism implies ac- 


quisition by force, without  ex- 
change. 
“A productive civilization is 


based on. freedom of contract, a 
militarist civilization on the lim- 
itation of liberty. 

“The motive force of a produc- 
tive civilization is economic com- 
petition, that of a militarist civili- 
zation is political rivalry. 

“The most characteristic types 
of the two civilizations are those 
of Great Britain and Germany. 
Hence the insane jealousy disp ayes 
by Germany 


“The present. war is a_ conflict 
between these two civilizations. It 
ean only end in the final triumph 
of the productive over the mili- 
tarist civilization.” 


a 


dent of Germany and of interes n 


of a few. ee 


hold his office until his 


committees, officers, or agents. 


ing ‘That there is anothers 
the question, too, every impartial 


ism knows. 
PRESENT CONSTITUTION. 
ney 


the American Free Trade Tega 
II. 

~ The object of the League shall i t 
free our trade, our industries, and our 


imposed for revenue. only. | 4 
Its methods shall be to enlist ee con 
science, intelligence, and patriotism of 
the United States against the system 
called Protection, which at the dicta- 
tion of organized wealth taxes the 
whole American people for the benefit 
TT ee 
Any person in sympathy with the ob 
jects of the League may, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee, 
become a member upon payment of. the — 
annual dues of seventy-five cents. ; 
_ The officers of the eae shale be 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretary, and an Executive Committee 
of ten members. They shall be elect- 
ed at the annual meeting of the League, 
which shall be held on the last Tuesday, 
in April; and a ballot shall be taken if 
called for by one-fourth of the members 
present. Every officer shall continue bc 


‘successor — 
elected. 


V. 


~The President, Treasurer, and ~ Secre 
tary shall be ex-officio members — . OF 
the Executive Committee. Subject to — 
these articles, the Executive Committee 
shall manage the affairs of the Leagu 
and dispose of its funds. It may | 
tablish such relation with other orga = 
izations having a similar object as may 
seem desirable. It may fill all vacan- 
cies, elect additional Vice-Presidents, in- - 
crease the number of its members, and 
may delegate any of its powers to sub-— 
Tt shall 
have no power to contract. debts in be: . 
half of the League. ye x 
WA? x Bs 

Meetings of the Executive Commit 
tee may be called at any time by the 
Secretary, upon the request of the 
President or of three members of the 
committee. Special meetings of the- 
League may be called by vote of the 
Executive Committee; but a notice of — 
the meeting, stating the objects thereof, 
shall be mailed to. each member. Ate 
meetings of the Executive Committee 
five members ‘shall constitute a Seamus © 


Wad: 
Fifteen members of the Tenge shall. 
constitute a quorum. ‘ 
REE BET. oles 


This Constitution may be ameaded: ny 
any meeting of the League by a two- 
thirds vote, but the proposed amend- — 
ments shall be Laser in the call of fee cr 
meeting. 


ee Ae wk Wel i AAG TS? ~ we © beh 


_ With very slight changes, this Con- 
stitution is the same as that of the New 
England Free Trade League in 1895. It 
will be noted that tariff “for revenue 
only” is advocated. Probably very few 
members of the League at present know 


of this provision, and the present secre- 


tary has ignored it in all that he has 
written and sent out,—partly because 
he was unaware of it, and afterwards 
because he felt that the name of the 
League required the absolute abolition 
of tariffs. If- members wish now to 
make the League true to its’name, the 
opportunity is offered in the adoption 
of the new Constitution printed below 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


In order to make the League true to 
its name, to insure that its government 
be democratic, and to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the recent attempt to stop its 
work, the following amended Constitu- 
tion is proposed;. 


ARTICLE I. 


The name of this organization shall 
be The American Free Trade League. 


ARTICLE Ii. 


The object of the League shall be te 
abolish all customs taxes. 


ARTICLE III. 


Any person in sympathy with the ob- 
ject of the League may, subject to the 
approval of the Advisory Committee, 
become a’ member upon the payment of 
seventy-five cents for membership and 
twenty-five cents for the quarterly pub- 
lication of the League. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The officers of the League shall be a 
Fresident, Vice Presidents, Executive 
Secretary, and an Advisory Committee 
of not over ten members. The Advisory 
Committee may elect one of their mem- 
bers Treasurer, to collect funds and su- 
pervise their expenditure. ‘All officers 
shall be elected by mail ballot, the re- 


‘sults of which shall be announced at 


the Annual Meeting. Beginning in 
1918, the Annual Meeting shall be held 


-on the first Monday in October. Every 


officer shall continue to hold office until 
his successor is elected. 


ARTICLE V. 


The President shall preside at meet- 
ings and shall be ex officio a member 
of the Advisory Committee. Subject 
to these articles, the Bxecutive Secre- 
tary shall manage the affairs of the 
League and dispose of its funds. The 
Advisory Committee may fill vacancies 
pending an election, and elect additional 


Vice Presidents. 


ARTICLE VI. 


At least thirty days before the An- 
nual Meeting the. Executive Secretary 
shall prepare a ballot containing all 
nominations for office, and shall mail a 
copy of said ballot to each member of 
the League. Nominations may be 
made by any member of the League, 
and, when seconded by another member, 
they shall be printed on the official bal- 
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lot. Ballots marked in accordance with 
the preferences of each member shall be 
returned to the Secretary in time to 
reach him before the Annual Meeting, 
and the preferential system of voting 
may be used when there are more than 
two candidates for any office The can- 
didate receiving a majority of the votes 
cast for any office shall be declared 
elected. 
ARTICLE VII. 


At any time that an officer has held 
office for over a month, on the demand 
of a dozen or more members a recall 
election shall be held by mail ballot. 
In such an election a majority of votes 
cost for any other candidate shall re- 
move the incumbent. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Amendments to this Constitution or 
changes in the policy of the League may 
be initiated at any time by twelve or 
more members. When the Executive 
Secretary is notified of such proposals, 
he must within ten days submbit them 
to all members for approval or rejec- 
tion. The approval of any such pro- 
posal by a majority of those voting up- 
on it shall make it operative. Thirty 
days from the time such a measure is 
submitted shall be allowed fo hear from 
members. 


“THE MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 
OF 1917.” 


Have we not all wished at some time 
or other for a clear idea of what our 
legislators were doing? Our different 
legislatures are in session only part of 
the time, and then their proceedings 
are so confused and fragmentary that 
newspaper accounts give very little idea 
ef what is really going on. For the 
yoter to know what his own and other 
representatives do, an analysis and 
classification of the acts of each mem- 
Ler of the legislature and of the whole 
body, is needed. 

Lynn Haines started to do just this 
sert of thing when, backed by a num- 
ber of public-spirited citizens, he got 
out “The Minnesota Legislature of 
1909.” He was followed by Franklin 
Hichborn, who did a similar work for 
the California law making body. When 
Mr. Haines went to Washington in 1912 
as the Secretary of the Natioal Voters 
League, to do for Congress what he had 
done for the State legislature, his work 
was taken up and continued by Carl J. 
Buell, who has just published the third 
cf his handbooks. 

Here one may find all the chief is- 
sues set forth and their treatment by 
the legislators, individually and collec- 
tively, recorded clearly and impartially. 
Not only have voters cause for grati- 
tude at seeing their representatives’ rec- 
ords, but the representatives themselves 
should be thankful for this compact 
review of what they have done. 


The improvement in the personnel 
and accomplishments of the Minnesota 
State Legislature since these handbooks 
began to be issued, argues that a simi- 
lar work is needed in every State. 

The book is not published for profit, 


-but may be obtained from its author 


at 1528 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, for 50 
cents, cloth, $1. 


RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 

As reported in ,.THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, one of the first acts of the 
Russian revolutionists was to abolish 
customs tariffs, When Dr. Lange 
reached the country the day after the 
revolution took place, a man came 
through the train, calling out, “Liberty 
is supreme., No more passports, no 
customs, only liberty reigns.” Can we 
say as much in this country, which has 
been called “the land of the free” for 
over one hundred years? 

Another interesting light on the tariff 
policy of Russia after the war is fur- 
nished by the issue for March, 1917; of 
the RUSSIAN CO-OPERATOR, — pub- 
lished in England. According to this 
authority, Russian co-operators, inelud- 
ing families, represent not less than 
one-third of the total population of 
Russia. In questions of tariff policy 
the co-operators may also claim to 
speak for the bulk of Russian urban as 
well as rural inhabitants; and the Rus- 
Sian co-operative press and conferences 
are overwhelmingly in favor of Free 
Trade. Can democratic America afford 
to be less enlightened? 


— 


“Suspicion—a feeling that makes you 
try to find out something you don’t 
want to know.” 


The only thing that I am afraid of 
is Fear.—Montaigne. 


There is nothing so like a wise man 
as a fool who holds his tongue.—St, 
lrancis of Sales. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNE Ss 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, 
REQUIRED BR THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of Free Trade Broadside, published ~ 

aereerly. at Boston, Mass. for April 1, 
JLi. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Suf- 

folk, ss. i 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Kenneth B. Elliman, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the business 
manager of The Free Trade Broadside, 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
Shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

Ik _That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 

Name of Post Office Address 

Publisher—American Free Trade League 
. 120 Boylston, St., Boston, Mass. 

Editor—Kenneth B. Elliman 

_ 120 Boylston, St., Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor—Kenneth .B. Elliman 

» 120 Boylston, St., Boston, Mass. 
Bus. Manager—Kenneth B. Elliman 
120 Boylston, St., Boston, Mass. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its mame and the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent. or more of the 
total amount of stock): 

American Free Trade League (a volun- 
tary association) Boston, Mass. George 
Haven Putnam, President, Albert S. Par- 
sons, Chairman Ex. Com.: John Ritchie, 
Treasurer. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (if there be none, so state.) 


None. 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, 
Editor and Business Manager. 
In the presence of Charles EF. Valentine, 
April 3, 1917. 
(My commission expires Jan. 11, 1924.) 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 
As shown on pages 2 and 3, a most serious crisis confronts he 
League. Radical troubles demand radical cures. . 


_ Therefore, tf mem- 


bers desire the continuance of the League, they are requested to write. 
at once to the Secretary at 38 St. Botolph St., Boston, and state whether 
or not they will support a thorough reorganization along the lines sug- 


gested in the preceding pages of this BROADSIDE. 


No money need 


be sent until it-is learned whether or not sufficient support is assured 


to make it worth while. 


But it is very wmportant that members show 


their interest by mailing to the Secretary a copy of the ballot below, 


marked 


their approval or disapproval of the proposed new Constitution. 


in accordance with their~ preferences, and that they indicate 
Un- 


less sufficient interest is shown, the plan will be abandoned and the 
Lea gue allowed to relapse mto its former coma. 


The following list of officers of a reor- 
ganized League is offered for the ap- 
proval of members as seeming to be in 
accordance with the wishes of a major- 
ity as shown in correspondence and con- 
versation with the present Secretary. 
Members preferring other candidates 
should write their names in. It should 
also be stated that ‘the vacation season 
has made it impossible to secure the 
consent of the nominees. But if any 
decline to serve, the new Constitution 
provides a method of electing others in- 
stead. ‘The present Secretary is willing 
to serve again only if re-elected. 


FOR PRESIDENT 


Hon. Warren Worth Bailey — 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS 
ARKANSAS ° 
Clifton R. Breckenridge — 
CALIFORNIA 
David Starr Jordan = 
COLORADO © 
James W. Bucklin — 
CONNECTICUT 
Henry W-. Farnam — 
Irving Fisher a 
DELAWARE 


Daniel Kiefer — 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


W. M. Daniels sea 
Louis F. Post see 
ILLINOIS 


A. G. Danforth — 
Sigmund Zeisler ae 
INDIANA 


Evans Woollen . — 
IOWA 


Kmanuel Sternheim — 
KANSAS 


Henry Ware Allen = 
EK: ‘TL. Shelly. Oct 


MAINE 
Charles F. Johnson ean 
Augustus A. Perey pare 
MARYLAND 


Hope H, Barroll — 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Raymond L. Bridgman —- 
Charles R. Codman a 
Charles W. Eliot — 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. — 
Frank Grant ee 
Charles S. Hamlin = 


Richard E. Hersom 

Henry W. Lamb 

Joseph Lee 

Nathan Matthews 
MICHIGAN 


Frederick F. Ingram 
B. F. Snyder i 
MINNESOTA 
Edgar 
MISSOURI 
Henry Priesmeyer 
William Marion Reedy 
NEBRASKA 
W. G. Hastings 
NEW YORK 
R. R. Bowker 
Lawrence Dunham 
Robert’ EK. Ely: 
Thomas M.:‘ Osborne 
J. T. Sunderland 
Ida M. Tarbell 
Calvin Tomkins 
John DeWitt Warner 


OHIO 
Wallace 
OREGON 

Wood 

PENNSYLVANIA 
R. F. Devine 
Arthur B, Farquhar 
A. Warren Kelsey 

RHODE ISLAND 


yarvin 


TEXAS 


Penrose N. Ions 
R. E. Montgomery 


William C. 


Fred S. 


C: E: 8: 


Lueius F.C. 


VERMONT 
Elisha May 

VIRGINIA 
James H. Dillard 

WISCONSIN 


Charles R. Benton 


FOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
James R. Carret 
John S. Codman 
Martha P.: Hadley 
Crace A. Johnson 
Lewis J. Johnson 
Anna K. Rogers 
R. F. Devine 
Daniel Kiefer 
Frank W. Garrison 
Calvin Tomkins 


FOR SECRETARY 
Kenneth B. Elliman 


The nominees for the Advisory Com-— 
mittee include six residents of Greater 
Boston and four non-residents. The 


. . Ue WE eee 
former include two former Secretaries | 


and two of the members of the present — 
Executive Committee. Professor Lewis — 
J. Johnson is the President of the Mas- e 
sachusetts Single Tax League, and his 
wife is active in suffrage work. The four 
non-residents are all prominent members 


who have proven their interest’ by visit- 


ing headquarters during the past Bes 


All nominees being stanch liberals, it is 
work together 


certain that they will 
harmoniously. 


‘retirement 
of the Hon. Warren Worth 
editor of the JOHNSTOWN ~ 


The 
March 
Bailey, 


DEMOCRAT, is a loss to all lovers of ; 


freedom and especially to believers in~ 
Free Trade. While in the National — 
House of Representatives, not only did 
Mr. Bailey oppose tariff. restrictions of — 
all kinds, but he also worked Nae ie 
against war, the worst of all enemies: 
of trade and freedom. 

He showed evidence of true states- 


‘nanship by introducing a bill to extend ~~ 


to this whole hemisphere the blessings — 
of free trade now enjoyed by the 48 
States of this Union. And to provide 
against the loss of revenue 


duced, another bill to tax land values, — 
each State to furnish an amount pro- 
portional to its population. We think ~ 


the League is to be congratulated one : 


possessing such a farseeing and intelli- 


iz . f ‘ wh 
gent, man for a Vice-President, and it- 


would be difficult to imagine © a more 
suitable man for President. 


While we are fighting to “make the 
world safe for democracy,” do not the 
East St. Louis massacre, the Butte 
lynching, the Bisbee deportations, and — 
the Mooney case, suggest that we ee 
to make America safe for Americanst ” 


That which we are, 
not voluntarily, but 
Emerson. 


from sCongress: Sy bet 


ae 


hitherto > 
furnished by customs taxes he intro- 


we shall ‘aaa ‘ee 
involuntarily— 


Soon ere base asa in) aa. 
ni 


I dreamed IT was a sonnet, Bae 


That typified the age;. 
Alas! I’m but the little verse 
That finishes the page. < aS 
—Kate Louise Brown. — 


I favor the proposed 


Theta 


new Constitution..... 4 fe 


I do not favor the 
proposed new Consti- 
tution.. : 


ai 
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Reni jor First Number, April, 1905 By adjournment from June, 1917, the annual meeting of the American [ree 
Res ESS Oe Founded by Trade League was held at 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., Noy. 8, at 4 p.m. 
a Bh By aero WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON Ex-mayor of Boston, Nathan Matthews, one of the Vice-Presidents for Mas- 
Beas Son of the sachusetts, presided and called the meeting to order. A quorum was present. 
a, Nidan i Great Abolitionist - John §. Codman was elected temporary clerk. The following officers were 
Mahal we elected for the ensuing year: 

a Edited by President, George Haven Putnam 

= The Executive Committee Secretary, James Middleton 


eaulatine Object—The Freedom of Trade and Com- Treasurer, John Ritchie 


mah Executiv muittee. 
munication from all. Restrictions. SG e Co ttee 
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TO LIBRARIANS AND MEMBERS. 


i FOLLOWED 
fe TUR 
BY NATIONS - 


The Free Trade Broadside is. issued 
quarterly. Owing to pressure of office 
work our publication is a little late. 


IN GRATEFUL MEMORY. 


at Yeoh Since our last annual meeting four 

ee Vice-Presidents have finished their 

wee earthly labors in the cause dear to. 

them. We cherished their friendship in 
life—we revere their memory: 

we L. S. HILL, Utah. 

Bs. JOHN W. KERN, Indiana. 

“ti CHARLES F. FITZ, Massachusetts. 

J. J. PASTORIZA, Texas. 


The huge menace of a future German 

‘world-power, political and economic, 

and, when the time comes, military, is 

paraded before the heated and confused’ 

imagination of our people by our New 

: _ Protectionists. My object is to inspect 
> and test, first, the substance of this eco- 
nomic menace, and secondly, the validity 

a} he of the measures by which it is proposed 


ALN 


aS IZ 
4 


‘ to meet it.” £0115 [lito Bh 6918.46) 
te SS i ACFE + FINO 
| This object Mr, J..A. Hobson accom- : | Ligh (orn ‘ rae NS 
pA" plishes in the carefully reasoned chap- N : 
a , ters of his timely book, The New Pro- 
bei rs 2 


_ ---—-—- tectionist, $1.00. Ask your dealer for 
Our valued exchange, The Liberator, 
Auckland, N. Z., gives us good news 
that our own papers have overlooked 
fo (2) . namely, that the recent English 
» Trades Union Congress passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of Free Trade by a vote 
of 2,339,000 to 278,000. This was held 
in September, 1917. Editorial writers 
_who claim that English Trade Unions , 
voted for Protection a year ago should y vee ° 
revise their data. ait 


Ze 
| J Bimageakhe 
LEN erate moter ene The World Comes to His Senses and Strikes the 
SIDE TO A FRIEND. i Only Plan for Perpetual Peace. 


we 
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An Assured Peace 


(Geo. Haven Putnam, President of the American 
Free Trade League) 


On both sides the Atlantic the minds 
of men, wearied and saddened by the 
miseries and devastations of the great 
war, a war without legitimate cause 
initiated in order to secure the dom1- 
nation of Germany over the civilized 
world, are looking forward with earn- 
est longing for the peace that is to come 
after the war. It is recognized by all 
careful students of the conditions that 
an assured peace can be brought about 
only through the thorough overcoming of 
the Prussian imperial militarism which 
has breught on the war. The civiliza- 
tion that fights for peace must either 
€onquer or be overthrown. There can 
in this struggle be no drawn battle. 


The League to Enforce Peace, which 
includes in its membership thousands 
of the peace loving citizens of America, 
takes the ground that “it is utterly 
useless to talk about a League of Na- 
tions to enforce peace unless German 
militarism is destroyed. If this is not 
done, and done thoroughly .... the 
Central Powers will themselves compose 
a League of Nations to Enforce Peace, 
and its work will be done ruthlessly 
and completely. .. If a peace is made 
before German militarism has _ been 
humbled, Prussianism will be victori- 
ous. . . Everybody wants peace, not an 
immediate peace, not a - dishonorable 
peace, not a peace that will mortgage 
the world to autocracy and militarism, 
but a just, a thoroughgoing and final 
peace, such as can be attained only 
through the destruction of Prussian 
militarism. Such a peace is all that 
non-aggressive nations are willing to 
fight for.” 


President Wilson states that the ob- 
ject of the war is “to set up among 
the really free self-governed nations of 
the world such a concert of purpose and 
of action as will henceforth enforce 
peace and justice in the life of the 
world.” Mr. Taft says: “When the war 
is won, the United States will have a 
right to be heard as to the terms of 
peace. The United States will insist on 
a peace not of material conquest, but of 
justice. It is a moral victory that we 
should help the world to win.” 

Tt is essential that the settlement af- 
ter the war shall bring to an end the 
plotting of governments against the wel- 
fare of their neighbors, plotting and 
action based not only upon military re- 
sources, but on a silly and mischievous 
economic strategy which impoverishes 
the whole world.. The way to. the 
world’s peace, the only way to an en- 
during peace, lies through internation- 
alism, through an international survey 
of commercial treaties, through an in- 
ternational control of interstate ship- 
ping and transport rates, and through 
international action towards the reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers. We must re- 
store freedom to the citizens of the 
world, a freedom of exchange for goods 


as well as for individual men, of. ex- 
perience and for ideals.. 

The diplomatists, working honestly 
for the welfare of the different peoples 
concerned, are often met with perplex- 
ity in arranging such adjustment of 
boundaries as shall secure for each state 
access to the oceans of the world, which 
means a fair share in the trade of the 
world. This perplexity will be very 
much lessened when the tariff barriers 
have been abolished. It might be a 
convenience to Austria or to Servia to 
have a port on the Adriatic, but with- 
out such a port there would still be 
nothing to prevent Austrian and Servian 
goods from finding their way without 
hindrance to the Adriatic and to the 
world, and with freedom of transit it 
would be a matter of comparatively 
small moment that the goods had to 
pass through a port carrying the flag 
not of Austria or of Servia, but of 
Italy. 

The pressure of nations for a right 
to take part without trammels in the 
trade. of the world has been either the 
first cause, or a large secondary influ- 
ence in bringing about war. When the 
artificial barriers are removed and the 
trade channels are left open, this pres- 
sure will disappear, and with its dis- 
appearance will go also the bitterness 
and the friction which in times past 
have been the sure causes of war. 


The citizens of the world, with a 
right to the full enjoyment of all the 
resources of the world, have had this 
enjoyment interfered with. restricted, 
undermined through the silly action of 
the governments of the world in put- 
ting up barriers between the peoples. 
Tt is understood that the settlement 
that is to come after the war is, in the 
rearrangement of boundaries and po- 
litical control, to give full considera- 
tion to the claims of the peoples them- 
selves. The blunder, which has 
amounted to a crime, in the settlement 
after the previous great wars, has been 
the assumption by the rulers and diplo- 
matists to use the peoples as if they 
were so many tokens in a gambling 
game. These tokens have been thrown 
across the table one way or the other 
without any reference to the interests 
of the people. represented, fo their 
rights, to the probability of their ac- 
cepting, without protest the political 
contro] that was, being imposed. upon 
them. As a result, the treaties did not 
bring, and could not bring, any assured 
peace. They sowed the seeds of future 
wars. This was true with the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648, which brought 
to a close the Thirty Years War; the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1765, which termi- 
nated, at least for the time, the strug- 
gle that had arisen over the Spanish 
succession; of the Treaty of Vienna in 
1815, which while marking the success 
of Europe in defending itself against 


the military domination of ‘Napolean, be . Ns 
rearranged the States of Hurope ac: 


cording to the will, the prejudices, the 
personal interests of the diplomatists 
and the rulers. 


the rights of the people not of one state 
or another state, not of the larger states 
against those of the smaller, but of 
all the peoples concerned. Such a peace 
should protect the assured existence of — 
the smaller states and it must also se- 
cure. for communities which 
ground of their position, or of lack of 
population are not qualified to bearer 
independent nations, an opportunity 
under some federal system of auton- 
omy, for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


ment. 
We Free Traders contend that the: 


privilege of doing business in all the - 4 
countries of the world and of an unre- 
stricted interchange of the productions 


of all peoples. is a privilege that be- 
longs to the elementary rights of man- 
kind. This interchange of goods should 


be subject only to such taxation as may 
be required to maintain open and pro-_ 
tected the thoroughfares of trade, to 
support the machinery of governments ~ 


and the machinery of the courts. Jus- 


The peace of 1918 must 
be based on an entirely different prin- 
ciple, it must give a full recognition to — 


This is with Americans an ~ 
old-time and elementary principle of 
the responsibilities belonging to govern- 


qo We iy 
me RY 


on the ES 


= 2 


tice must be made not Jocal but general. 


The existing economic systems, based 


upon the protection theories, constitute - 
as certainly a plotting of governments’ 
against the welfare of neighboring na-— 


tions as do threatening military arma- 


ments, and they have the same résult of 


impoverishing the whole world. At the 
close of this war, the world will in any 
case be in a state of impoverishment. 
Its savings will have been exhausted, 
blown away with the powder, pee 


up with the ruined cities and villages, 


and above all undermined through the 


the state. Not only all the savings of 
the past, but the savings of future 
vears have been pledged to redeem the 
obligations of the enormous war debts. 
Tt would be as foolish and as wicked — 


for the civilized world, under snch a° 


condition of povertv and need to throw 
away any resources for the regaining 


of its economic position as it would he ~ 
starving to 


for a country that was 
permit any waste of food material. 
We know that every tariff barrier 


increases the cost of an article to the — 


consumer. We know that every diver- 


sion from the region where articles can eo 
be produced with the least cost, to re- 
artificial. regula- _ 


gions where, under 
tions, they are to be produced at a 
higher cost, brings a new burden upon 
the consumer. Such a system of gov- 
ernment regulation of production means 
a waste of the industrial power of the. 
world, a power the full value of which ~ 
is now needed for the recuperation of 
the world. The duty rests, therefore, 


‘upon the men on either side of ‘the 


Atlantic who are believers in freedom 


of trade, to begin now the education of 


_ destruction of the man power, the labor = 
vower, the foundation of the wealth of 


2 
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public opinion towards the reduction 
and the final abolishing of tariff bar- 
riers. » 

We have before us the task of, over- 
coming the prejudices between states 
which have, of necessity been developed 
under the bitternesses and cruelties of 
war. We have got to fight against the 


_ desire of our allies to bring after the 


war, through economic pressure, “pun- 
ishment” upon the States which are re- 
sponsible for the war. We have got to 
withstand the belief of our own legis- 
lators, and of many of our people pe- 
hind the legislators, that the industries 
of the United States will, after the war, 


_ be imperilled by the “dumping” of goods 


from the impoverished nations of Hu 
rope. It is a great and difficult task. 
It is impossible now to judge what 
measure of success may be practicable, 
but the judgment as to the measure of 
success has nothing to do with the de- 
cision as to the duty of the hour. I[t is 
for the American Free Trade League, 


-and for all thinking and fair-minded 


citizens who are ready to do their part 
for peace and for justice, to do what 
we can to make clear to the world that 
freedom of trade is an essential factor 
for an assured and abiding peace. 


AMERICAN FREE TRADE LEAGUE 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Erving Winslow resigned from the 
executive. committee, having taken up 
his residence in New Haven, Conn., and 
was elected a Vice-President for that 
State 
' The four amendments to the Consti- 
tution were adopted unanimously. 


ADOPTED 
AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 
It is proposed by the Executive Com- 

mittee to amend the Constitution of the 
League as follows: 

ARTICLE II 

The object of the League shall be to 
free the trade industries and the people of 
the United States from any tariff taxes 
except those imposed for revenue only, 
and to hasten the time of free exchanges 
between all nations. 

Its methods shall be to enlist the con- 
science, intelligence, and patriotism of the 
United States against the system called 
Protection, which at the dictation of or- 
ganized wealth taxes the whole American 
people for the benefit of a few. 


ARTICLE III 
' Any person in sympathy with the ob- 


‘jects of the League may, subject to the 


approval of the Hxecutive Committee, be- 
come a member upon payment of the 
annual dues of one dollar, and twenty- 
five cents additional for a quarterly 
“Broadside.”’ 

; ARTICLE IV 

The officers of the League shall be a 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretary, and an Executive Committee of 
ten members. They shall be elected at the 
annual meeting of the League, which shall 
be held on the last Tuesday in April, or 
at a date as near thereto as possible, to 
be fixed by the Executive Committee; an 
Official ballot shall be prepared by the 
Executive Committee to be presented at 
this meeting. Every officer shall continue 
to hold his office until his successor is 


elected. 
: ARTICLE V 
The President, Treasurer and Secretary 


shall be ex-officio members of the Execu- 


tive Committee unless any of them are 
paid for their services by the League; 
but no official paid by the League shall 


be ex-officio a member of the Executive 
Committee. Subject to these articles, the 
iixecutive Committee shall manage the 
affars of the League, and dispose of its 
tunds. It may establish sucn relations 
with other organizations having a similar 
object as may seem desirable. I[t may nll 
ali vacancies, elect additional Vice-Presi- 
dents,- and may delegate any of its 
powers to sub-committees, officers, or 
agents. It shall have no power to con- 
.,act debts in behalf of the League. 

On motion of Albert S. Parsons the 
following vote was passed—‘“The Exec- 
utive Committee is requested to make 
immediate and formal application to 
the prominent Universities and Colleges 
and to Professors of Kconomics to so- 
licit their membership in the American 
Free Trade League, and their co-opera- 
tion with its work, especially in view 
of ultimate international settlements.” 

Regrets were received from many in 
sympathy with the work of the League 
who were unable to be present because 
of distance or illness. Among those 
present were— 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Nathan Mat- 
thews, ex-Mayor of Boston, Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, Sarnuel Y. Nash, John 
Ritchie, Treasurer, James Middleton, 
Mrs. W. B. Cossette, Acting Sec’y, Mrs, 
Martha P. Hadley, former Sec’y, Fred- 
erick Brooks, S. W. Hathaway, attor- 
ney-at-iaw, Roger Sherman Hoar, attor- 
ney-at-law, Richard E. Hersom, Albert S. 
Parsons, chairman executive committee, 
John S, Codman, Miss A. K. Rogers, for- 
mer secretary, Howard A. Carson, Ed- 
mund J. Burke, Kenneth B. Elliman, 
secretary. 

We are sorry to be obliged to state 
that our card index of members has been 
left in an incomplete condition. This 
was the reason many did not get notice 
of the meeting just held. 


HOBSONISM VS. PROTECTIONISM. 


It is a curious assumption that trade 
is “contest” in which one of *he trad. 
ing parties secures “domination” over 
the other, the notion that protective 
tariffs and other barriers are needea 
for ‘‘defence,” and the notion that such 
“defence” can be successfully obtained 
by any of these methods. 

Tariffs are broken reeds for war 
emergencies. Countries that trust to 
them for revenue in war time are fore- 
doomed to failure. For just when more 
money is wanted less is supplied. In 
most belligerent countries import trade 
is heavily diminished and with this 
diminution the yield of import duties 
falls, fhe rates cannot be increased at 
a time when restricted supplies are 
raising prices. . . This financial defect, 
perilous to national defence, is inherent 
in a protective system It is no mere 
chance that has imparted so much 
elasticity of revenue to our (England’s) 
national finance. The simple reason is 
that, whereas in war Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy, rely upon indirect taxes 
for the great bulk of their current reve- 
nue this country (England, 1916) is 
raising 72 per cent of her revenue by 
direct taxation. Free Trade has en- 
abled us not merely to make a consid- 
erable and growing contribution to our 
own current war expenditure, but, to 
undertake the added burden of finding 


huge sums for the assistance of our 
Allies. 


Protection is not a good defence either 
as a normal trade policy or in war- 
time. If any simple test is wanted, it 
is furnished in the fact that as soon as 
the war started the great Protectionist 
belligerents, one after another, dropped 
their food tariffs. Italy reduced her du- 
ties on food in October, 1914, and abol- 
ished her corn tax in the following Feb- 
ruary. In October, 1914, Austria abol- 
ished her corn tax, In September, 1914, 
the German duties on bread, — butter, 
eggs, poultry, prepared foods, cereals 
and flour, meat and fish, were abolished. 
So much for the defence value of Pro- 
tection in war time! And yet these 
countries are comparatively self-sufticing 
in their food supply. How much worse 
a defence would a tariff prove for us! 


A Protective tariff can only have two 
chief and inevitable effects: 

1. It would reduce our aggregate na- 
tional income, and so our resources alike 
for armed defence upon the one hand, 
economic defence upon the other. How 
can the advocates of a policy which di- 
minishes our funds alike for education, 
scientific experimentation, and technical 
equipment (the supreme need for suc- 
cessful competition with Germany) 
plead “defence”? 


2. It wastes the sources of public rev- 
enue. A large proportion of the gross 
yield of tariff is consumed in expenses 
of collection. By enabling protected in- 
dustries to raise their prices it throws 
on consumers a burden of payment 
vastly greater than the gain to public 
revenue. The incidence of this burden is 
heaviest on the poorer working classes, 
for the prices of the necessaries of life 
are subject to the greatest increase. 
Thus the standard of living of the work- 
ers is depressed and their productive ef- 
ficiency impaired. 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE 
COBDEN CLUB. 


A cheering letter comes from across 
the water, Mr. F. J. Shaw, Secretary of 
the Cobden Club, writes as follows to 
Erving Winslow: 

“Many thanks for your kindness in 
sending a copy of “Che North American 
Review’ with your admirable article on 
‘The Open v. the Closed Door,’ I hope 
you are right in thinking we may get 
an advance in the direction of interna- 
tional free trade after the war. Things 
will be so entirely changed and the fu- 
tility of tariffs as a means of raising 
revenue will be driven home to _ the 
financiers of Europe by the position in 
which they will find themselves at the 
close of hostilities. I have felt for some 
time that this is so, and that we are, 
on the whole, more likely to see an im- 
provement in this respect than a reac- 
tion. I will call the attention of the 
Cobden Club Committee to your article, 
and in the meantime, I am, yours very 
truly, . 

F. J. SHAW, Secretary. 
London, England, Nov. 2, 1917. 
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W hat Shall We Do? 


By Erving Winslow, | 
Vice-President from Connecticut 


There has never been a time when 
the agitation of the Free Trade dogma, 
though it has been prosecuted in season 
and out of season by its sturdy apos- 
tles as a pious duty, has been more 
important than it is today. That such 
agitation implies a “kicking against 
the pricks” to an unusual degree only 
testifies to the need thereof. Idealism 
and national unselfishness are the notes 
of the appeal which is being made to 
support the war, more especially by 
him to whom has fallen a moral, if nov 
a titular leadership in it, the President 
of the United States. Although there 
is no partisanship in the exercise of his 
special powers, as war President and 
Commander-in-Chief, it can not be for- 
gotten that he was the chosen leader of 
a party, pledged to true “Tariff Re- 
form,” not in the modern English use, 
—-which should rather be “Tariff De- 
form,” for the proper designation of the 
“Chamberlain” reactionary movement. 
In the appointment of Prof. Taussig as 
Chairman of the Tariff Board, the Presi- 
dent has made a selection unexpectedly 
agreeable to the Free Trader, inasmuch 
as Prof. Taussig remains a staunch 
idealist in its principles. Although he 
has recognized of late the necessity of 
conceding more or less to temporary 
needs and special conditions, it is safe 
to predict that in all his recommenda- 
tions his “wagon will be hitched to the 
star’ of hope—for ultimate free ex- 
change. He has recently permitted 
himself thus te be quoted: “The funda- 
mental principle of Free Trade has been 
little shaken by all the discussion and 
all the untoward events of the past half 
century. The essence of the doctrine of 
Yree Trade is that prime facie, inter- 
national trade brings’ a gain and that 
restrictions on it presumably bring a 
loss.”’ 

Most. of the University professors of 
Economics Jean towards doctrinal pur- 
ity at least upon the question and to 
uphold their hands and secure consul- 
tation and co-operation is a promising 
field of endeavor. 
cially in the enlightened labor quarter 
has veered away from that fatal obses- 
sion induced by political efforts which 
eonnects. high wages with prosperity, 
disregarding prices of 
Tariff protection—it is realized by re- 
cent experience, while it may increase 
wages, lags far behind the needed ratio 
to inereased ‘cost of living. An oppor- 
tunity of an unusual sort presents it- 
self for. driving home this truth, thus 
visibly demonstrated in a different sit- 
uation. It cught not to be difficult tu 
set waves in motion which might effect 
members of the lower House of Congress 
at least. (It is to be regretted that 
such a thorough-going champion as the 
Hon, Warren Worth Bailey no longer 
has.a seat there.) It may be pressed up- 
on the practical side that the Wealth of 
our country is sure to be increased by 


Publie opinion, espe- ° 


commodities. 


the liberal policy of Free Trade. Mng- 
land has profited by it to a degree 
which alone has enabled her to meet 
the enormous strain of the war. 

If our after war position is an ex- 
ceptional one it may be the more’ ad- 
vantageous; apparent unselfishness be- 
ing in this case its own reward. Un- 
der favorable conditicns, New York 
might become a secoud London, where 
merchandise of every kind would  al- 
ways find a ready buyer at a fair price. 

While tariff restrictions persisted, the 
establishment of “free ports” would be 
profitable ventures and object lessons of 
great’ value. 


We are assured of the sympathy and 
sympathetic efforts of the Cobden Club 
and of La League Du Libre Exchange. 
But if the United States is to have a 
most influential part in aiter-war. set- 
tlements, economic as well as political, 
—it is of much importance that some 
strong movement in the right direction 
should show itself among our people. 
The President of the American, Free 
Trade League had a prominent part in 
the preparation of an address to the 
governments of Great Britain and 
France, to urge the principles of Free 
Trade, as thus applicable, which was 
presented to Mr. Balfour and M. 
Viviani during their visit to the United 
States and was cabled home by these 
gentlemen to their respective Cabinets. 


The opposition to be faced should not 
be minimized. With the brave and the 
faithful, difficulties are an inspiration. 


Many and serious they are which con-- 


front the reformers. The strain of a 
long continued, lofty and altruistic 
purpose will have its reaction—the very 
claim to respect for such a purpose may 
cover and excuse inconsistencies in 
practice. Some concrete reward has 
often been seized upon when the strug- 
gle for ideality has caused a long and 
painful effort. It may be assumed that 
justice not only excuses but demands 
what are thought to be,—however in- 
correctly, — punitive discriminations 
(though in ultimate effect, boomer- 
angs). It is claimed that protection, 
while it excludes the competition of a 
conquered rival, is the readiest means 
to recoup the expenses of war and of 
course the many industries artificially 


stimulated by its condition will make — 


frantic efforts for continued artificial 
tariff support. 


There will be no opportunity for the 
fanatic. The wisest statesmanship and 
most expert economy, inspired by a full 
belief in ultimate Free Trade, will be 
demanded to meet the hydra-headed 
opposition of selfish nationalities and 
selfish private interests; lobbies of a 
number and power hitherto unknown. 

One commanding principle must be 
held inviolate:—That progress shall be 
established towards Free Trade as an 
inflexible condition. 


No upward move-~ 


GEORGE BRICKETT - 5 


” 


George Brickett, former assistant | 


postmaster at Lynn, and for many years oe 


employed on a newspaper in that city, 
died at his home in Melrose, Mass., 
Oct. 16. 

He was born in Derry, N. H., and was — 
a graduate from Pinkerton Academy in 
that town, From 1860 to 1863 he was 
principal of the grammar school at 
Danvers, and in 1864 and 1865 was con- 
nected with the subsistence bureau of 
the war department and stationed at 
Forts Slocum and Reno in Washington. 
He was ordered to Richmond in April, . 
1865, and remained there until the fol- — 
lowing November. In 1868 and 1869 he 
was in the internal revenue bureau of. 
the treasury department with Henry 
Hammond, collector at Norwich, Conn. | 

Mr. Br ickett published “Tariff Chest- | 
nuts” in 1888, “Cobden Pellets” in 1891, 
“Incidental Echoes” in 1894, “Tariff 
Teachers Cross-Examined” in 1910, “Sil- 


ver Threads” in 1896, and “The Tele- Eos 


graphic Blunder of 1891” in 1910. He is 
survived by a _ widow and one sister. 


ment of tariff should be rososaieed as. 
possible. Every change must be one of 
reduction and such reduction should be 
provided for in successive stages an@ 
periods. Just as the entering wedge 


meee Ee 


was made to foster the “infant indus- 


tries,” which never grew up, but re- 
quired more and more pap, the process — 
must be reversed by a_ systematic 

“weaning” which may set the dependent 
upon its feet and instead of oe 
the life blood of the people for its sup- 
_port, contribute a filial return to ee 
long-suffering Mother. 

‘As for the national rivalries and — 
jealousies which would set up barriers. 


of greed or revenge—barriers challeng- — 


ing future wars, which we have de- 
clared are to. be made forever impossi- — 
ble, surely we must hasten with every |, 
influence that can be brought to bear, 


to press upon the “advisory committee” — 


preparing by the President’s appoint- 
ment, counsel for his use in the adjust- 
ments of world peace—to make early 
and favorable recommendation, as an. 


“Ultimate,” of the one great means for © 


creating human brotherhood — and ce- 
menting real internationalism-—free « 
change. 


“ft 
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“FROME ONE WHO KNEW HIM oO PL D 
ee . Everett, Nov. 12, 1917. ur ain uty 
ty Dior of Broads: Mourjeatosined late By Tacs Middleton, Secretary American Free 
Bia Wet Marepe, te Slave. oe Trade League 
a severe loss. For many years I was _The believers in Freedom of Trade can consume. Selfishness itself will 


: t intimately acquainted with the de- 
ceased and always knew him to be a 
- staunch supporter of our cause, and in 


je giving this support he was absolutely - 


incorruptible and at a time when his 
_ talent would have been of incalculable 
value to our opponents—the protection- 
- ists. No consideration was large enough 
to induce him to deviate one iota from 
what he knew to be just and right. . 
Yet for years he struggled on with a 
meagre salary, giving his time, energy 
and wonderful intellectual attainments 
in unstinted volume to our cause, for 
which we could neither give any re- 
muneration nor show it merited appre- 
ciation, From my own personal experi- 
ence I know that Mr. Brickett’s inex- 
_haustible store of knowledge in econom- 
ics would have yielded him almost un- 
limited wealth would he have consented 
to have exchanged it for cash from the 
well-filled coffers of protectionism— 
money filehed by force of law from the 
' pockets of a suffering and altogether too 
patient people. 
But he rejected their coy and selfish 
inducements with the contempt it de- 
served and generously championed the 
cause of free trade, receiving in return 
_ his own contented conscience and the 
_ knowledge that his labor was in the in- 

terest of the whole people. 
_ Yet was not his the better choice? 
_ Instead of a fortune of transitory and 
fleeting value, he has left to posterity 
‘a monumental statue of character 
which is as enduring as time itself. 
-In his labors in behalf of free trade 
he endured the ridicule and sarcasm of 
the enemy entrenched in the very citadel 
of the people’s government with un- 
_ wonted patience. His efforts, like Lin- 
coln’s, Garrison’s and Phillips’, are 
neither recognized nor appreciated by 
people of his own time and generation, 
» but must be left to be sung by those, 
let us hope, of a not very distant 
future. 

Sincerely yours; Richard E. Hersom. 


| UNDERSTANDING THE BALANCE 
OF TRADE. 


The manifest of a vessel clearing for 
_Liverpool at New York showed a cargo 
' of fancy American lumber, $30,000. -The 
consignees invested the proceeds in a 
z mene chow? cargo for Shanghai, where 
the proceeds were invested in tea and 
entered at the New York custom house, 
- $63,400 in round figures. Note that the 
balance of trade was more than 100 per 
cent against the United States. But 
those interested did not consider the 
venture unprofitable, even after paying 
commissions and ship bills. The fact is, 
that the lumber, worth $30,000 in the 
United States, was exchanged for the 
tea, which was worth $63,400, plus the 
~ duties, ‘brokerage, ete. 

If such things were untrue, all com- 
rh merce would necessarily cease. 

‘ime F. OAKEY. 


will at the close of the great war face 
the greatest opportunity they have ever 
had to work for the cause. 

Wars of Alexander and Caesar 
volved but a portion of the earth’s sur 


faee; even the great Napoleonic  con- 
flicts left Asia and South America un- 
touched. Out of those wars sprang 
jealousies and bitterness that found 
vent in trade rivalries and feuds. The 
true conception of trade. to exchange 
one’s surplus of things not needed for 
the other’s surplus so that both gain 
was lost sight of. 

Protective tariffs were built up in the 
attempt of each nation to overreach his 
neighbor. Vast monopolies ensued en- 
abling the few to roll up great for- 
tunes at the expense really of their own 
people. 

Already we hear plans to carry on an 
economic warfare when the strife of 
arms has ceased. Such policy will only 
sow the seeds of other wars prolonging 
bitterness and hate. Next to religion 
freedom of production and freedom of 
trade are the world’s great civilizers. 
Even from a selfish standpoint we cul- 
tivate friendship with our customers. 

The close of the war will see the 
United States with a great merchant 
marine far surpssing that we had be- 
fore the Civil War. 

We are rich’in coal, iron, steel, cop- 
per, cotton and capable of producing 
food for the world. Our factories will 
be ready to produce far more than we 


in- 


force us to seek every avenue of trade 
with other nations. Enlightened self- 
ishness will dictate a similar policy to 
that of enlightened anselfishness, 

It is for free traders to bestir them- 
selves and show the benefits that will 
arise when trade between nations is as 
free as it is now between the states of 
the Union. It may be said that our 
debts and necessities for revenue will 
not -permit free trade, that fear of 
being flooded with the products of pau- 
per labor of Europe’ will be also potent, 
‘While necessities for revenue may 
force taxes on foreign trade yet if those 
taxes are laid for revenue only, we will 
aave a lower tariff than any the coun- 


try has known since the famous 
Walker tariff of the fifties, and yet 
have ample protection. Even 


Blaine in his 20 years in Congress con- 
ceded we had wonderful prosperity un- 
der that tariff, though he claimed the 
prosperity was in spite of. the tariff 
and not because of it. 

Protecting walls may do in case of 
infant industries in a young country as 
John Stuart Mill coneeded, but when 
the country is the strongest and most 
productive country in the world and its 
infants have become giants, the high 
protective argument becomes an absurd- 
ity. 

It is our duty then as believers in 
the civilizing and moral influences of 
Free Trade to spread the light and do 
our part to help forward the era of 
peace between nations. 


Protection Will Darken Counsel 
By E. N. Vallandigham 


Protectionists are alert to promote 
their own selfish ends when the nego- 
tiations at the close of the world-war 
shall bring up the great question of 
trade relations. Every important power 
involved in the war upon either side, 
except Great Britain, has long main- 
tained the policy of protection, though 
the vastly preponderant weight of schol- 
arly opinion in all the warring coun- 
tries, among all neutrals, favors free 
trade, Although many of the British 
statesmen have declared against an 
economic war to be aimed at the Central 
Powers after the war of fire and sword 
is ended, a movement looking toward 
such a policy has been definitely dis- 
cussed at a conference of the Entente, 
and even British free traders have ap- 
proved the proposal to use temporary 
commercial discrimination in order to 
exact from the Central Powers repara- 
tion for the damage done by the war in 
Belgium and perhaps elsewhere. Such a 
policy of trade discrimination, indeed, 
is pretty generally urged by men of al- 
most all shades of economic opinion as 
a means to be resorted to in the future 


for the purpose of restraining nations 
from warlike attack upon their neigh- 
bors. 


Our own protectionists, of course, are 
eager to take advantage of the situation 
thus created, and the mutual hatreds 
born of the war will play directly into 
the hands of protectionists here and 
abroad, while the urgent need of reve- 
nue may incline even some free traders 
in both Europe and America to sanction 
tariff duties’ in which there shall be a 
large measure of protection. Above all, 
the suggested policy of temporary trade 
discrimination with a view to exacting 
reparation for the ravages of war will 
give the protectionists an opportunity 
to darken council and promote dissen- 
sion for their own purely selfish objects. 
Luckily for the cause that the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League represents, the 
admirable memorial prepared by Messrs. 
R. R. Bowker and George Haven Put- 
nam, signed by many free traders in the 
United States, and deliverel to the vis- 
iting European statesmen, ' denounces 
any attempt at relatively permanent 
trade discrimination by the Entente : 
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Powers as against their opponents, and 
definitely declares for the freest pos- 
sible trade relations not only between 
the members of the Entente, but also 
as soon as possible with Germany and 
her allies. The signers of that memorial 
fortunately include every sort of Amer- 
ican free trader, from those who profess 
extreme pacifism to those who believe 
the war against the Central Powers a 
righteous one in which we have properly 
engaged, and the language of the me- 
morial is such that no sane free trader 
can question its significance. 


Free traders may expect that the pro-. 


tectionist will find the matter of trade 
discriminations for the purpose of ex- 
acting indemnities, punitive or merely 
reparatory, an instrument wrought di- 
rectly to their hand, and it will be the 
game of the protectionists to mislead 
and disrupt free traders by professions 
of extreme devotion to the cause of rep- 
aration. Luckily there is one infallible 
touchstone by which we can distinguish 
the sincere free trader who favors tem- 
porary trade discrimination to exact 
reparation for the ravages of war, and 
the protectionist who hides behind this 
stalking horse. The man who talks 
loudly of such trade discrimination, but 
evades an equally clear declaration for 
free trade between the allies of the En- 
tente and the earliest possible admission 
of the Central Powers to participation 
in such a zollverein upon absolutely 
equal terms with their present enemies, 
is no free trader but a protectionist of 
hypocritical profession. Free traders 
may perhaps disagree as to the justice 
of even temporary trade discrimination 
for a definite purpose, but they can have 
but one opinion as to the earliest pos- 
sible formation of a free trade league 
of nations from which no willing na- 
tion shall be long included. The wisest 
of the British statesmen have repeated- 
ly declared against permanent or long 
continued trade discrimination against 
the Central Powers, and have time and 
again acknowledged that universal free 
trade is one of the chief guarantees of 
permanent international peace and early 
disarmament. 

We can thus easily detect the protec- 
tionist wolf in the pacifist sheep’s 
clothing, but it will not be so easy to 
convince European and American public 
opinion that free trade is not only a 
policy to help guarantee the peace of 
the world, but to hasten the industrial 
rehabilitation of the nations whose man- 
hood has so Jong been given to destruc- 
tive rather than productive activities. 
Only a little more than a year ago an 
eminent public man told at least one 
audience in Maine, when rejoicing with 
his hearers at evidences of local pros- 
perity that such prosperity was 
inevitable for us when so many 
men in Europe’ were busy killing 
one another rather than in producing 
wealth. The implication of this utter- 
ance is that the industrious producer 
abroad is for us quite as much an enemy 
as the armed soldier. Here is the es- 
sence of the protectionist fallacy in a 
nutshell, and when the present war is 
over our native protectionists will be 
spreading this fallacy abroad by every 
agency that they know so well to em- 


Edmund 


Of the several services that the war 
has already done mankind. one of the 
most important is the demolition of 
many of the stock arguments of high 
tarift advocates. Of course these pre- 
tentions never had been able to stand 
examination, but loud proclamation and 


reiteration had the effect of making’ 


them seem true to the many who did 
not take the time to consider the mat- 
Ler, 

First, the protectionist claims that a 
high tariff, by keeping out foreign 
goods from the home market, produced 
prosperity, The changes had been rung 
on this for at least forty years, and the 
fact that the country was not in a 
hopeless state of bankruptcy and an- 
archy, as indeed it was not, is not and 
never has been, was by inference, at 


’ least, due entirely to a high tariff. The 


country was more or less prosperous 
(we won’t dwell-on the panics of 1873, 
1893 and 1907, all occurring during con- 
siderable periods of very high tariffs), 
had increased greatly in population and 
wealth between 1870 and 1910, during 
this entire time a high tariff had 
prevailed, hence, prosperity was due 


to protection, anyone but the  ignor- 
ant, prejudiced and unpatriotic free 
traders could see that. The © fact 


that the increase in~material wealth 
and prosperity of the U. §S. Had 
been relatively greater 1850-1860 than 
for any other decade of its history and 
under its lowest tariff was forgotten; 
that England under free trade had be- 
come the richest of nations was not 
mentioned, or if a free trader called at- 
tention to it he was denounced as un- 
patriotic and a hireling of the wicked 
Cobden Club. 

But this war gave a thoroughly prac- 
tical and visible demonstration of the 


falsity of any such claim or pretense, 


ploy. Their hired mouths will be shriek- 
ing it from a thousand platforms into 
the terrorized ears of workingmen. 
Their subsidized press will be sending 
it broadcast in a hundred different 
forms, and what our own protectionists 
do at home will be zealously seconded 
by those of Europe. In other words self- 
ish interests will do all that unlimited 
wealth can do to persuade the peoples 
when they have made a military peace 
that the enemy so recently in the field 
and trench, the warship and the fighting 
aeroplane, is not less deadly in the 
workshop and upon the farm. A sane 
mind might suppose that this fallacy 
had but to be stated in clear terms to 
refute itself, but free traders in the 
United States have vainly set forth its 
absurdity to the American people for 
more than half a century. The world 
never needed the enrichment and the 
pacification that will accompany free 
trade more than it will need that balm 
and stimulus after this unspeakable de- 
structive war, yet free traders will find 
their task of propaganda perhaps more 
difficult than ever. 


~ 


ing engaged since early August, 1914, 
in a life and death struggle with the 


military autocracy or oligarchy of Ger- — 


many, and these four peoples being the 


principal manufacturing ones outside of = 
the U. S., partly by reason of the 
blockade of Germany by the Allies but 
principally because of the intensity of 
the struggle and consequent lack of © 
goods for export from the warring 


countries, the imports of manufactures 


into the U. S. were reduced to a much = 
lower point than even the highest tariff 


had ever been able to accomplish. 
This effectual keeping out of this 


country of the products of the “pauper © 
labor of Europe,’ which according to — 
high tariff advocates was muchtobede-- 


sired and was so necessary to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people of 
the U. S., had a very different effect. 
Almost immediately, 
closed, railroads and factories ceased -to 
pay dividends, labor was without em- 
ployment and there was a general and 
rather acute business depression only 
gradually and partially relieved by the 
excessive demand for war supplies. 


Another claim of the so-called protec- 
tionist has been that high prices were — 


desirable, to quote one of their high 


priests, former President Benjamin Har- ie 


rison, “‘a cheap coat made a cheap man.” 


This is another fallacy that the war — 


has exposed. Because of the war, with 
the consequent drawing of labor and 
capital to destructive rather than con- 
structive employment, prices 
soared higher than even the highest 


tariff was able to put them. Again, — 


however, the effecthas been disastrous. 


and in spite of the general employment — : 


at relatively high wages, the cost of liv- 
ing is so much increased that everyone 
excepting a few privileged persons or 


profiteers and gamblers is suffering and 


hoping for effectual and speedy end to 
the war and to present conditions. 


Again, the claim of the protectionist . 
that a high tariff produced high wages 
has been disproved, for at present, under 


the lowest tariff that we have had for 
50 years, wages are higher than ever 
before, we, 

There has never been any economic 


truth in any of the claims or pretentions 


of the high tariff or protectionist ad- 
vocates, but it is a real service to have 


them disproved by facts and concrete ~ 
illustrations such as we have had in the _ 
It is to be hoped — 


past three years. 
that the lesson has been clearly learned 
from these illustrations and that the 


people of the country will remember it 


and not again listen to the specious ar- 


guments that will be used for returning —__ : 


to a high tariff at the end of the war. 
We are in a better position now. than 


ever before for resisting the selfish de- — . 
mands of the comparatively few tariff — 
income ~ 


beneficiaries. The graduated 
taxes..and corporation tax added to the 
internal revenue taxes will be sufficient 
for the needs of the government after 
the war even should all the tariff taxes 


stock exchanges — 


“It's An Ill Wind—? 
J. Burke. | 


Belgium, France and Great Britain penis 


have: 8 
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GOLDEN BOYS 


By W. M. Letis 
Not harps and palms for these, O God, 
Nor endless rest within the courts of heaven,— 
These happy boys who left the football field, 
The hockey ground, the river, the eleven, 
In a far grimmer game, with high elated souls 


- be abolished, and there will be no dan- 


ger of any so-called “dumping” below 
cost by European countries since they 
will have all they can do to replenish 


their own exhausted stock, capital and 


generally bankrupt condition. 

Trade with them we must for our own 
benefit, as well as theirs, and in order 
to get paid for the vast-sums we have 
loaned abroad; and the lower the prices 
of their gooas the better for us, as we 
shall get more goods in return for our 
exports. It is only to the distorted mind 
of the protectionist that paying more 
for a thing than it is worth is a bless- 
ing. The sincerity of this claim has al- 
ways been open to doubt because the most 
ardent protectionists and frequently 
those benefiting most by keeping out 
foreign goods and boosting the price of 
their own products to the people of the 
U. S. were much in favor of travelling 


- abroad and bringing in their individual 


purchases duty free, even smuggling 
them in at times. 


TRADE KNOWS NO FLAG. 
_ Men trade as fish swim and birds fly ; 


Trade knows nought of what we call 
states; it has to do with men as men, 


and makes no note of flags at all. We 


see two lands side by side each with its 
own flag and with walls to keep out 
cheap goods. The idea, of course, is that 
if these walls were not there it would 
be bad for-both lands; Trade in each 
would fall off, men would be thrown out 
of work, and so forth... Each needs. a 
shield to ward off such ills from its own 
trade. But at length it is thought best 
that they should join and have one flag. 
This is done by a scratch of a pen; the 
two Kings sign their names and one 
steps out. What has this pen scratch 
to do with Trade? Not a thing. Yet 
lo! the first move that is made is to 
pull down the walls. How comes _ it 
that a scratch of a King’s pen can so 
change the facts on which the walls 
were built, if they were facts? ‘There is 
no change in the trade of the two lands, 
though they now have the same flag 
and King, and if, ere this was done each 
had need of a shield, they need those 
same shields just as much now. But, 
of course, good sense tells them that the 
folk. of any one Land ought to have 
Free Trade in their own lines, and since 
the lines now go round both the joint 
states they act on this idea. And of 
course they find it good for all. But, 
so it would have been just as good for 


~. all when they had two flags, 
* * 


Look at the U. S. All the States 
which make up that great Land have 
Free Trade each with each, as they all 
own the one flag, but the State as a 
whole keep up a high wall all round the 
shores. Now, is it not clear that if 
Free Trade is good for each State, it 
would be just as good for them as a 
whole?, And can you doubt that if they 
broke up and each had a flag of its own 
they would start at once and put up 


_ walls, just as though Trade made note 


of such a change? The fact is, as all 
must know, that Trade pays no more 
heed to the bounds of States than do 
birds as they fly or fish as they swim. 


To score their goals. 


Let these, O God, still test their manhood’s strength, 


Wrestle and leap and run, 


Feel sea and wind and sun; 


With Cherubim contend; 


The timeless morning spend 


In great celestial games. 


Let there be laughter and a merry noise 
Now that the fields of heaven shine 
With all these golden boys. 
* —From “Hallowé’en and Poems of the War” (Dutton, New York). 


In the first place see the great cost 
of it. You must haye guards to watch 
the shore and. a whole army of chiefs 
and clerks to keep track of goods that 
come in, so that when all is done it may 
cost one-half the tax to get the other 
half. 

* * 

In the next. place it is a mean plan, 
for the men in charge must search each 
box and trunk and act the spy all the 
while, And then, as no man thinks it 
wrong to dodge the tax on what he has 
paid for, it leads to tricks, and false 
oaths, frauds and bribes. All that the 
plan costs goes to swell the price of the 
goods brought in, and the man who at 
last buys them pays the whole shot, 
though he does not know just how much 
it is. 

—From the Whole-Hog Book by J. W. 
Bengough. 
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In Retrospect 


In 1884 several ‘hundred of the “solid 
men” of Boston, realizing that many of 
the industries of New. England were 


being crushed by the burdens and unfair’ 


discriminations of protectionism, met in — 


Young’s Hotel and organized the Massa- 
chusetts Tariff. Reform League, with 


Josiah Quincy Secretary. Hon. Henry L, 


‘Pierce was President for eight’ years, 


1886 to 1895, with Emerson W, Judd, 


Charles 8, Hamlin and Martha E. Par- 2 


ker, successively, secretaries, and under 


his wise and patriotic lead and gener- — 


ous financial aid, the League took an 
active part in the elections which made 
Grover Cleveland President’ of ° the 
United States and William E. Russell 
Governor of Massachusetts. John F. 
Andrews, 
vens, John FE,’ Russell, P. A. Collins, © 
Sherman Hoar and. George Fred Wil- 
llams became members of Congress; 


‘two, Nathan Matthews and Josiah Quin- 
cy, became mayors of Boston, and Win- 


slow, Warren - collector of the por of 
Boston. 


In 1888, as its membership Pea influ- 
ence’ ‘extended, it assumed the name of 
New England ‘Tariff. Reform League, 
changed in 1894 to New England Free 
Trade League, and on November 9, 1901, 
it took the more national title of ‘Aimer 
ican Free Trade. League. 


Henry W. Lamb became President on 


the retirement of Mr. Pierce in 1895, 
‘and, with the efficient aid: of Miss Par 


Ren: carried on the educational - work. 
A few years later Miss Parker married 
Dr. Amos Irving Hadley, but is’ still a 
faithful, devoted worker on. the -execu- 
tive Paina kda of the League. 


So much for the beginning of the 
League. “Still filled wee avalon the 
members work constantly to push ahead 


the principles of peaceful intercourse — 


with all the world. 


‘An organization of ‘privileged inter-' 
_ ests, called the National Business Men’s 


Federation, is planning to supply ‘schools — 


' Charles Francis Adams as President and 


R. D., Burnett, Moses T. Ste- 


and colleges wih literature in advocacy . 


of a high protective: tariff. We must not. 


let this’ vicious propaganda go unchal- 


lenged. Our mission is to teach our 
youth of peace and co-operation’ ‘through . 


Free Trade. ' 


only be saved by Equity, the cherally 
of Harmony.—Henri — 
Free Trade — 


mecessary basis 
Lambert, member of the 
League of France, and manufacturer. in 
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ent, drove South Carolina Into the ‘mad- 
who. 


vance of his party. 


most county 4 a nani ago, as definite 
beginning of our protective tariff. Fif- 
‘teen years later the gross iniquities. of 
a system adopted almost by common 
gonsent and with the: understanding 
that it was a: mere temporary expedi. 


ness of nullification. Jackson, 
would have given this anti-national fal-— 


lacey its death blow, found his hands 
tied by a compromise between the nulli- — 


fiers. and the protectionists, a compro- 


mise contemplating the gradual reduc- © 


tion of the protective tariff to what. 
“was supposed to bea mainly revenue 
rates. When the time came to make 
the final cut’in the tariff the terms of 
the compact were broken, and the. pro- 
tective system was saved. A few “yeats 
‘later we had in some measure approxi- 


mated to a revenue tariff, and.a Demo- si 


eratic platform’ had found courage to 


utter the phrase “free trade” when the | 


South, long doubly isolated. from the 
great stream of national life by its own 
“peculiar institution,” slavery, and the 
peculiar institution of- Pennsylvania 
and New England, the protective tariff, 
resorted to the avorse madness of seces-. 
sion, and out of the. resulting BASE LEAR 
oppressive and iniquitous finn ever”: 
Protection has been the child of war, as 
free trade will.one day be the parent 


of peace, and with the close of the pres % 


ent vast. conflict of nations, there will 
be everywhere once more the ery that 


' the protective infant must be saved and 


nourished. Never have free traders Seen 
more clearly under obligation to ‘speak 
out uncompromisingly than at this very. 
instant. Few public men have the 
courage, perhaps few ‘have. ‘the convie- 
tion, te declare. for free. trade, and some 
who have been consistent in ‘advoeating 
tariff reduction are likely to yield now — 
to the kind of. arguments that. gave us- 
the protective lesislation at the close OF 
the Napoleonic wars. The President has 
intimated his distrust of some such 
arguments in particular instances, 
tia can not take ground greatly in ad- 
Fortunately, the 
head of the new Tariff Commission has 
disappointed the protectionists in some 
of his recent utterances, and heartened 
- tariff reformers, but he is only one man 
~in.a body that may not as a 


- share his views, and the Searaeascie be- 


“Bp arguments, and free traders 


Employer: vous ‘must hota for ae 
tection. Free drade: hide cut down your 

wages, eb: 

Workman: Be tie powers, if you be- 
lieved that, youd vote for: mere ane. 
Douteel 

__. “Hurope, - Civilization, - Humanity 
-eannot be saved by Force. -'They c 


‘sides is only an advisory council of ex- 
perts, not a third legislative house. 
The protectionists. will not be modest in 
their demand, or scrupulous in their 
ean not 
-meet. them toc frankly and: _courage- ; 
Sy 


7 WN rhateree you do, be very ‘careful 
not ‘to take measures which would do. 


you more harm than the (enemy Keri: 


Asquith. EL PeN Ga Meena he Re 


; "most: the religion of ine 


. seventy years or. more, Rus 


present 


made Minister. of eal 


but * 


4 new Cabinet: 


whole : 
ereases in the tari 


. suppose that when ae 


sine In on ye a 


_ peace: ale not on 


eta leaders: to 
lition of tariffs so. 
concerned. © he 


eine -wHEhOHe. 
tions and_ _misinforma 
‘simple, economic truth 
them finds” ledeeinctt: at 


practicing” free trade during 


‘administration 
friendly toward it an 


vall the peoples” of the 
universal and permanent 
‘therefore. eager to adopt any 
_ eontributing to that end, 
prising if the end of t 
find the world much. 
‘trade basis — 
dreamed | of four: years 
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the United Grain @ 

-ealled the Grain Gro 
president, Mr, T. 


Union Cabinet of- Canada, 
have been agitating it 


ae. come into the country 
able price, which the “pro 
“prevents. Speaking edit ‘i 
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tariff, which is 
question in the Wes t, b 
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nt NES poe . Founded by ' 
/ WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
a Son of the 

Rec . Great Abolitionist 


Edited by 
The Executive Committee 


-Object—The Freedom of Trade and Com- 
he ‘ munication from all Restrictions. 


Membership.—One Dollar a Year. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the 
Postoffice at Boston, Mass., Sept. 25, 
1916. 


Article II.—The object of the 
_ American Free Trade League 
shall be to free the trade indus- 

tries and the people of the 
United States from any tariff ex- 


cept those imposed for revenue. 


only, AND TO HASTEN THE 

TIME OF FREE EXCHANG- 

ES BETWEEN ALL NA- 
' TIONS. 


Bh A CHANGE OF TREASURERS 
5 NECESSITATED 


Mr. John Ritchie, who has served as 
treasurer since 1905, has recently re- 
signed. James R, Carret, a well-known 

- Boston lawyer, an active member of the 
\ League since 1900, has consented to 
serve. 

Mr. Ritchie’s interest. in the welfare 
of the League led him to make the re- 
quest, thinking, as he said, “a younger 
man was needed.” Those who know 
the valuable assistance he has rendered 
the League regret the change had to 
come. One who knows him well says: 
“He is one of the truest, most single- 
hearted men who ever lived.” 


—~ Se ler 


A REASSURING WORD. 


They were back from the honeymoon 
trip abroad and the vexatious delay at 
the custom house over the bride’s $100,- 
ee, 000 ‘necklace had brought imdignant 
tears. : 

‘ “T think the Democrats are right 
Ng about the tariff; it’s an outrage.” 
eae iy “Don’t ery, dear,” said the fond hus- 
mM band, “just recollect that if it wasn’t 
: for the tariff you wouldn’t have a 

$100,000 necklace.” 


ioe MAIL YOUR FRBE TRADE BROAD- 
(SIDE TO A FRIEND, 


FEBRUARY, 1918. 
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Reprinted from “The Nation’s Business,” published by the U. 8. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C . 


It has been related that a certain 
Chinese city achieved great fame during 
the of the 
through the skill of its washermen. The 


reign illustrious Chow 


glories of its laundries was sung: in 
caravans and trading junks. Merchants 
from Annam and Formosa and Thibet 
were drawn hither by the publicity, who 
after having their garments cleansed, 
sold of their wares to the people. The 
carrying off of this money so enraged 
the citizens that the old toati called a 
conference, Disregarding the protest of 


the village’s lone old economist, the con- 
ference reached this decision; “We shall 
lock all strangers out of our town and 
allow our inhabitants to become rich by 
washing for each other.” 

Accordingly the gates were barred and 
guarded, a “Society for Keeping the 
Money at Home,” was formed, and the 
citizens began furiously to wash each 
other’s clothes. At the end of a short 
time they had all become very clean— 
and completely bankrupt. Whereat they 
were sorely puzzled. Had they not kept 
every cagh of their wealth at home? 


Free | Trade Broadside 


Ameticantbree Irade ide 


Delivered Before the National Institute of Social 
Sciences, New York, January, 18, 1918 


American Free Trade League. 


The purpose of any body of men who 
work intelligently to bring about a 
change in national or in international 
policies is, of necessity, twofold. 

The final aim, which represents the 
ideal, is, of course, never to be forgot- 
ten or obscured... It must from time 
to time be restated with full emphasis 
for the guidance and for the inspiration 
of the believers, and for the informa- 
tion also of the opponents; but the 
immediate effort must be given to the 
things next in order, the things that 
may be accomplished now, and the ac- 
complishment of which constitutes the 
present duty. 

The final aim of our American Free 
Traders includes the abolition of tariff 
barriers, the freeing of trade from all 
unnecessary burdens and exactions. 

Interferences with trade relations and 
with freedom of exchange are costly. 
They lessen the productiveness of in- 
dustry and diminish the returns to be 
secured for labor and for capital. In 
so doing, they diminish the resources of 
the world, or at least diminish the legiti- 
mate increase of those resources. 

In the year 1918, our world, exhaust- 
ed by war, has pressing need of all of 
its resources. Any action that prevents 
the fullest possible use of labor and of 
capital, in whatever channel these may 
be operating, for lessening misery and 
restoring comfort, constitutes a crime 
against humanity. But the injury of 
interference with freedom of trade re- 
lations does more than to lessen the 
value of human effort. Freedom of ex- 
change, a widening of trade relations, 
delivered from unnecessary and _artifi- 
cial barriers, means not only a widening 
of the exchange of goods, but an ex- 
change of men, of correspondence, of in- 
formation, of ideas. 

It is a truism to say that prejudices, 
whether personal or international, rest 
in large part, in chief part, upon ignor- 
ance. Freedom of trade, which means 
freedom of intercourse, tends, of course, 
to lessen the ignorance and to diminish 
the risk, one may say the certainty, of 
international prejudices. 


Nations can have with each other but 


two sets of relations, one based on force 
and one on exchange. The larger the 
interchange of men between any two 


countries, the closer the web of com-~ 


mercial interests that as a result of 
trade relations is built up between two 
countries, the larger. comes to be the 
knowledge about each of the other. 
The exchange of travelers, and above 
all, the exchange of books, the trans- 
mission of literature, means the ex- 
change of ideas. It is through the larg- 
est possible circulation of literature, 
which ought to be restricted by no 
political boundaries or restrictions, that 
there is produced the exchange of ideas. 
It is in this way that people learn to 


Py 


Geo. Haven Putman, President 


think, to act, and to feel together. It 
is through the knowledge that has final- 
ly come to us Americans of the ideals 
for which France and England and Italy 
are fighting, that we are now able not 
only to feel together, but to fight to- 
gether. 


The immediate duty before our Free 
Traders is to use their influence to pre- 
vent at the settlement after the war the 
increase of the existing tariff barriers 
and the creation of any new barriers. 
We protest against the scheme of eco- 
nomic boycott, which means economic 
war, proposed by the Paris Conference. 
This scheme is itself an admission of 
the fact that protective systems, in addi- 
tion to being the frequent cause of war, 
do themselves constitute a form of war. 
They are an extension of a state of war. 
Economic war does not involve, at least 
directly, the slaying of the opponents or 
competitors, but it does from time to 
time bring about the ruin of those com- 
petitors. It constitutes not only a re- 
striction, but an aggression, upon the 
freedom of action of citizens on both 
sides of the boundary line which is 
made a barrier. It is an interference 
with the right belonging to all peoples 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Any restriction placed. upon 
freedom of action, which is an essential 
factor in the pursuit of happiness, must 
-show very good cause indeed-for its 
continued existence. Through extended 
business relations and continued per- 
sonal association, there results not only 
business advantage, but the larger serv- 
ice of development of character and of 
mutual confidence. 


With the close of this war, we should 
arrive at a new theory of the state, 
and this theory should express full an- 
tagonism to the “divine state” theory 
upheld by the Kaiser and the militaris- 
tic gang of Prussia. We hold, in oppo- 
sition to Treitsche and William of 
Prussia, and to Germany as now con- 
stiuted under the lead of Prussia, that 
the State exists for the individual and 
not the individual for the State. We 
hope by this war to overthrow the per- 
nicious doctrine that a state, any more 
than an individual, is to be permitted, 
under the world’s law, to press its own 
development at the expense of the 
rights, the interests, the safety of its 
neighbor. 


We Free Traders ee forward to see- 
ing the political lines becoming in the 
near future of less and less importance. 


The Nations that have been fighting to- 


together with identical aims, the mainte- 
nance of civilization, the preservation of 
human rights, will have a strong in- 
centive to continue to work together in 
time of peace. It is only, however, with 


the lessening of tariff barriers, with the. 


passing of the idea that there can be 
final profit te a nation through crush- 


ing, or ruining, or despoiling its neigh- : 
bors, that the larger idea of state Kee 
lation can take shape. 


The Prussian belief that any seta Z - os 
can assume for itself a special authority = 
from the Lord to dominate and despoil 


its neighbors, has not been, and, cannot 


be, accepted by America, but if we re- ee 


pudiate Prussianism, we must repudiate 
its twin brother protectionism. 
must make clear to the world that, ir- 
respective even of ethics or of human — 
relation, there is more advantage to Le ~ 
secured from one’s neighbor by trading 


“with him than by killing him, or by 


bringing him to ruin. Prussianism is 
but an extreme development of protec- 
tionism,—the belief that a nation has . 5 
to fight for its own development and — 
that only in so doing can it secure last- : 
ing advantage. 

If America is to do its part in the: 
final settlement towards the organiza-— 
tion of a League of Nations, a league — 
based on justice, a league the pur- — 


pose of which will be to maintain peace — a 


throughout the world, America must 


modify the policy of protection which. — ee 
it has maintained during half a century. 


Many of us believe that in advance — 
of the constitution of a League of Na- 
tions, the shaping of which may easily 


take years, our Republic should, after — an 


our war alliance with England has come 
to an end, bring about at once an alli- 


ance in whatever form may be found ae oe 


most effective, a combination at least, 
of the English-speaking peoples of the 
world. 
self, in advance of the organization of 
the League of Nations, 
peace of the world. 


An important step, however, towards 
such a combination of the English- 
speaking people would be a change in 
our national policy, a change which — 
would enable us to trade on equal terms © 
with Britain, to smash the tariff bar- — 
ries. along the Lakes, and to build up, 
through freedom of exchange with Aus-. 
tralasia, a great trade in the Pacific. 
That, would have value from the com- 
mercial point of view, but the larger, 
the essential, thing is that through such _ 
a combination, first of the English- 
speaking peoples and then of the civi- 


lized states of the world, we should ; 


make a great step forward in the re- 
lations of humanity and in the Gevelons: . 
ment of vi ien ene 
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Commerce is not gambling among na- 


tions for a stake, to be won by some 


and lost by others. It has not the 
tendency necessarily to impoverish one 


of the parties to it, while it enriches __ 
All parties gain, all parties 
make profits, all parties grow rich by 
the operations of just and iberai comes) 6) 


the other. 


merce. 


When steel plates and other steel ma- 
terial is sold more cheaply in Europe e 
than to the shipbuilders at home, is it 
any cause for surprise that the build- 
er’s hammer rings merrily on the Clyde 
while the yards stagnate at home!! 


TING 


Such a combination could it- - 


maintain the ae 


ie 
: 
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HISTORICAL. 


The American Free Trade League 
elected as its third President, Henry W. 
Lamb, of Boston, who gave to the office 
the fullest measure of devotion, in time 
and money. His term of office was 
from 1895 to 1904. John DeWitt War- 
ner succeeded Mr. Lamb and served until 
1909, when William Lloyd Garrison be- 
came President in April of that year. 
Mr. Garrison died in Sept. of that year. 
In the following May, 1910, Louis R. 
Ehrich, of New York became President, 
and died in the followmg October. In 
May, 1912, Harvey N. Shepard, form- 
erly chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, assumed the office. In June, 
1916, George Haven Putnam, the pres- 
ent head of the League, was elected. 

Following Miss Parker’s resignation 
as secretary, came Gen. Hazard Stev- 
ens, who resigned from office through 
business interests which took him out 
west in 1904. At this time William 
Lloyd Garrison became secretary, and 
established the Free Trade Broadside, 
becoming President in 1909. Charles F. 
Lovejoy succeeded as secretary, being 
followed in turn by Roger Sherman 
Hoar, who revived the ‘Broadside,’ 
July, 1911, and continued its publica- 
tion until January, 1913. He resigned 
May, 1913. From that date until 
June, 1916, Miss Anna K. Rogers acted 
as secretary pro tem, Miss Rogers being 
unable to give her full time to the work 
of the League, K. B. Elliman was ap- 
pointed secretary, on the last named 
‘date. At the annual meeting he was 
displaced by James Middleton. 


Grain Growers’ Guide, Canada: We 
hear a great deal about making the 
world safe for democracy. It will never 
be safe for democracy until the great 
class of food producers are unburdened 
from the impositions that tariffs have 
placed upon them during the last fifty 
years. 


A protective tariff can only have two 
chief and inevitable effects: 1. It, would 
reduce our aggregate national income, 
and so our resources alike for armed 
defence upon the one hand, economic 
defence upon the other. How can the 
advocates of a policy which diminishes 
our funds alike for education, scientific 
experimentation, and technical equip- 
ment (the supreme need for successful 
competition with Germany) plead ‘‘de- 
fence”? 

2. It wastes the sources of public 
revenue. A large proportion of the 
gross yield of a tariff is consumed in 
expenses of collection. By enabling pro- 
tected industries to raise their prices it 
throws on consumers a burden of pay- 
ment vastly greater than the gain to 
public revenue. The incidence of this 
burden is heaviest on the poorer work- 
ing classes, for the prices of the neces- 
saries of life are subject to the greatest 
increase. Thus the standard of living 
of the workers is depressed and their 
productive of efficiency impaired.—Hob- 
son, in “The New Protectionism.” 


MAIL YOUR FREE TRADE BROAD- 
SIDE TO A FRIEND, : 


* from the 


French Political Economists Meet 


_ Proceedings of the 75th Anniversary of the 
Societe d’Economic Politique 


Translated by Erving Winslow, 


The 75th anniversary of the French 
Society of Political Economy, celebrated 
last November, was in marked physical 
contrast to the notable celebration of 
its 72d which included representatives 
of numerous similar and sympathetic 
foreign organizations besides a great 
assemblage of local leaders. Many of 
these are in retirement through _be- 
reavements by the war, others are in 
service at the front, some have laid 
down their lives for their country. In 
1912 the commemoration brought to- 
gether delegates from the Verein fur 
Sozialpolitik of Berlin, the Society of 
Political Economy of Munich, the Aus- 
trian Economic Society and the Belgian 
Society of Political Economy whose 
President as Burgomaster of Antwerp 
remains at his official post to meet so 


far as may be the exigencies of the 
German occupation. Besides these, 
three years ago there were delegates 


present from the English Cobden Club, 
the committee of Political Hconomy 
National Liberal Club, the 
Royal Statistical Society, the Royal 
Economic Society, and the Personal 
Rights Association. The American 
Economie Association and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science were also represented. The 
gathering was so large as to fill the 
great hall of the Sorbonne, whereas in 
November the Paris rooms of the So- 
ciety. accommodated all the attendants, 
mostly local, and expressions of sym- 
pathy were manifested chiefly by cor- 
respondence. The proceedings were in- 
teresting and inspiring, however. Short 
addresses were made by Baron Otori of 
Japan, Minister to Mexico, and Mr. 
Walter Berry of the American Chamber 
of Commerce. A paper was read by 
the second President of the Society, M. 
Raphael-George Levy, containing brief 
eulogies of eminent financial econo- 
mists, from Leon Say to Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, and an address made by M. G. 
Schelle upon “The Progress of Economy 
for the Half Century from 1842 to 
1892.” The discourse of the President, 
M. Yves-Guyot, contained the following 
passages: 
“After the decree of 1877 instituting 
courses of political economy in the law 
departments, certain of the professors 
in charge believed that they must im- 
pose upon the French the ethical-his- 
torical theories of M. Schmoller, whose 
‘satisfied fatalism’ provoked the rail- 
leries of A. Wagner whom M. Schmoller 
on his side considers as merely a meta- 
physician. These two adversaries, col- 
leagues at the University of Berlin, 
united by an equal devotion to German 
imperial politics, were considered as 
having completely eliminated from 
French science the physiocrats, Adam 
Smith, Jean Baptiste Say, Dunoyer, 
Bastiat, Michel Chevalier, G. de Moli- 
nari, and the British economists. This 


Vice President for Connecticut. 


Germanic invasion had for about fifteen 
years a certain success. It was a con- 
venient view point: economic science 


-has never been anything in Germany 


but an official servant of the governing 
class. It seeks only the truths which 
suit its policy and the means which 
may serve it. Transported to France it 
permitted the professorse to maintain a 
protectionist, bimetallist teaching, to 
preach various kinds of socialism, to 
teach to law students that the fiscal 
ethics, expounded by Adam Smith, were 
worthy of nothing but scorn; that fis- 
eal policy should be a means of appor- 
tionment of goods, and under pretext of 
solidarity, an instrument of spoliation 
whose management should be given 
over to those who, not paying taxes, 
would attempt to benefit themselves at 
public expense. 

“A publisher has unconsciously dealt 
a very grave blow to this teaching by 
publishing French translations of 
Schmoller and Wagner. Once their 
works were put within the reach of all, 
they lost their prestige! ‘Is that all 
there is to it!’ thought the greater 
part of their readers who found them- 
selves thrown back upon the French 
authors and professors, now stripped of 
pedantry and exposed to the light of 
day. 

“We may say that, doubtless in dif- 
ferent degrees, almost all the professors 
of political economy, members of the 
Society of Political Economy, are at- 
tached to the principles of the school 
to which Leon Say gave the title of 
‘liberal.’ 

“A professor of a great department, 
who pursues J. B. Say and Bastiat with 
a personal hatred, has said with bitter- 
ness: ‘Certain authors believe that the 
liberal school is on its decline. This is 
a great error!’ and he adds: “The liberal 
school has renounced nothing.’ 

“He spoke before the war! 

“Today the question is: Are the facts 
which have taken place since the war of 
a nature to overthrow the economical 
doctrines which the war itself repre- 
sented? 

“As Herbert Spencer has shown, it is 
the aptitude for war which has consti- 
tuted and developed political power. It 
represents the common action of the 
group in a single purpose: victory. Dur- 
ing the war, even in modern societies, 
everything must be subordinated to it. 
The evocation of the salus populi ad- 
mits of no contradiction. 

“Of all the attributes of the State, 
the maintenance of exterior security is 
alone incontestable, but history teaches 
us that the chiefs of the State have 
often considered it under the form of a 
policy of aggression and rapine. The 
kings of Prussia have given to this 
conception its maximum effect.  Bis- 
marck and William JI conquered Ger- 
many. William II wished to impose 


d 


on the world the hegemony of the Ger- 
man empire, but the general uprising 
which he has provoked against his am- 
bition, the unanimous cry against 
Prussian militarism, which arises not 
only from France, from Belgium, from 
Great Britain, from the British Domin- 
ions, but from the United States, and 
the Republics of South America ex- 
press the horror of nations advanced in 
evolution against a retrogression toward 
the civilization of militarism. 

“Where are then the statesmen and 
publicists. and the many who affirmed 
with Harden that war might be a good 
thing, a source of profits, and treated 
with disdain the economists when they 
said: In normal times, in all nations 
advanced in evolution, men produce 
more than they consume; they raise 
families and many increase their cap- 
ital? During war, all their energies are 
bent toward destruction. The capital 
of belligerents diminishes instead of in- 
creasing; and finally, human capital, 
the most precious of all, is struck at 
its vital sources by mutilations or by 
death. 

“In internal affairs the different gov- 
ernments by their efforts to provide for 
the expenses of war and to try to min- 
imize economic. disturbances, prove to 
every one the superiority of the civili- 
zation of exchange. Militarism civili- 
zation acts under constraint; the civili- 
zation of exchange by contract. For 
three years we have seen governments 
and administrations substituting public 
for individual initiative in producing, 
in buying from abroad, in requisition- 
ing and dividing at home, in fixing 
prices, in determining quantities. They 
have reestablished the system of provis- 
ioning of the time of Pharaoh and 
Joseph, and we hear ministers of Com- 
merce and Food supply say as if they 
were the owners: ‘I. have so many 
bushels of grain, I have so many pigs, 
I have so many steers, I have so many 
tons of sugar, I have so many tons of 
leather, I have so many tons of coal.’ 

““Give us some,’ cry all mothers of 
families with anguish. And their an- 
guish is justified. 

“None of our governors seem to have 
read the chapters of Levasseur and 
Gomel, nor the recent study of Marion, 
devoted to the ‘measures of maximum’ 
taken during the Revolution. Otherwise 
they would know that requisitions sup- 
press resources and that taxation strikes 
the consumer in two ways, producing a 
void in the market and raising the 
price of purchases.” 

* * * * * 

“The various countries can only re- 
pair the ruins of war by an intense 
production. The workmen must show 
in the fields and shops an energy equal 
to that which they have shown on the 
field of battle. Unfortunately, in Great 
Britain as well as in France, the more 
and more extensive intervention of the 
State in production has established in 
the minds of the workmen the conviction 
that on the political action of trade- 
unions and syndicates depend the re- 
duction of hours of labor and increase 
in wages. For them all economic re- 
lation between the productivity of 
labor and its remuneration has disap- 
peared, the war assuring a certain and 
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liberal market, without connection with 
cost. price. 

“Socialists on the one hand, protec- 
tionists on the other, politicians who 
talked most loudly about our economic 
expansion and the conquest of foreign 
markets, treat the cost price as a neg- 
ligible coefficient; inflationists of all 
classes always seem to think that an 
unfavorable change is a favorable factor 
for exportation. 

“The protectionists have been obliged, 
from the beginning of the war, to re- 
nounce their affirmation that the cus-. 
tom house duties were paid by the for- 


eigner. They have suspended duties on 
grain, then they have reestablished 
them. The State having become the 


provider of the grain, the custom house 
recognizes the duty which the service 
of provisioning pays to it. The same is 
true with iron and steel, all the objects 
which the State imports for the service 
of the army are subject to custom 
house duties, and the custom houses 
show flourishing receipts which provis- 
ioning and war pay to them from the 
tax levy. 
* * * * * 

“Simple-minded countrymen of our 
own hailed with enthusiasm in 1903 the 
Chamberlain manifesto: They cried 
‘The English have broken the idol of 
free trade,’ and after the war began, 
they repeat this affirmation. But the 
vote of the congress of trade unions, 
which by 2,339,000 votes to 278,000 has 
just affirmed the necessity for the main- 
tenance of free trade should inspire 
them with some doubts. I would ad- 
vise them also to read the report of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom. They will find there numer- 
ous facts and criticism of the folly of 
the establishment of types and prices, 
the proof that ‘the control or support 
of the State can never replace the 
energy and spirit of enterprise of indi- 
viduals,’ and if at the end of the war 
the British ship-owners require the di- 


rect and immediate confiscation of hos- — 


tile ships ‘as punishment of crimes 
against humanity, they add: ‘All in- 
ternational commerce is based on the 
benefits of all nations.’ To try to con- 
tinue during peace a policy of war is 
to meet with an impossibility, in con- 
tradiction to the ideal which the allied 


‘governments declare they pursue. 


“Above protectionist interests, with- 
in groups whose conceptions are limited 
to what they consider as their special 
interests, we know already that there is 
a statesman whose personal authority 
is equal to the authority attached to his 
function as President of the United 
States. In the month of August, in his 
reply to the note of the Pope, Mr. Wil- 
son said: ‘We repudiate the establish- 
ment of egoistic and exclusive economic 
leagues, considering them as inoppor- 
tune, worse than useless.’ 

* * * * * 

“{Y will limit myself to recalling that 
war is made from States to States, 
while exchange is made from individuals 
to individuals: and this will suffice to 
keep me from confounding political 
questions and economic interests. 

‘If we do not wish to be as poorly 
prepared for the economic period after 
the war as we have been for the war, 


we ought $3 study these questions, from 


at 


an objective point of view, with the 


aim of separating them from ignorant j 
ought to give our 
authority depends on 
which we dare to hs 


passions; and we 
opinion boldly: 
the responsibilities 
assume. 


“Instead of remaining in a vague ae 
equivocal position, we should strive, as 
a Society of Political Economy, to seize — 


the realities themselves, certain that we 


keep as faithful to. the tradition wicks ae 


its founders have left.” 


HIGH WAGES AND LOW TARIFF — 


The public in general and Free Trad- 


ers in particular should carefully note 


and well remember all of the facts as 
well as the statements being let slip 
- occasionally now by “protectionists” Oba 


high tariff advocates. 


The Boston Transcript: may he said a: 


fairly, I think, to be and to have been 


always an advocate of a high tariff. ae 
Now, note the editorial appearing in tons 


that paper of November 17, 1917: 


“Some figures presented in the aProx fou od 


tectionist regarding the recent increases 


of wages in the textile industries will oe 


surprise a good many outside of those 
industries. 
ton manufacturers raised wages five per 
cent. 
1916, they granted another ten per cent; 
in November, 1916, another ten per een 
increase was miaaas in June, 1917, still 
another similar advance was given, and 


In January, 1916, the cot- 


Three months later, in April, — 


in October, 1917, another ten per cent nee : 
was announced, making a total: of five <i 


advances between January, 1916, and 
These imcreases were 
not, of course, merely on the original . 


October, 1917. 


wage ; each was calculated on the exist- 


ing wage plus the last advance. Wages E 


are, in ‘this industry now fifty-three per 


cent higher than they were at the end __ 


of 1915. Never before in the history of 


the industry were wages raised so mameh ea 


in so short a period. The cotton manu- 
facturing industry, however, is not the 
only one in which wages have gone up 
fifty per cent. 
down after the war is over? 
ably, to the old figure.” 


Not, pror 


It will, be seen by the above that The 


Transcript has quoted figures “present- 
ed in the Protectionist,” calling atten- 


tion to five a~vanees in wages between — 


January, 1916, and October, 1917, and 
stating that wages were at that date 53. 
per cent higher in the cotton textile in- 
dustries than they were at the end of 
1915. They also state that the cotton. 
manufacturing industry, however, is: not 
the only one in which wages have gone: 
up 50 per cent. 

Now the public and the consumer 
take notice that these great increases 
have occurred under the lowest tariff 
that we have had for 50 years. Appar-” 
ently, in future, high tariff advocates 
will find it difficult to maintain that 
high wages and wage increases only oc-— 
cur under high customs duties. 

i. J. aun 


MAIL YOUR FREER TRADE BROAD~ 
“SIDE .TO A FRIEND. 


Will these wages come 


Vora a. 


¥ 
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RECOGNITION IN HIGH PLACES 


ae That President Wilson fully under- 
stood the economic soundness of free 
_ trade was to have been expected, both 
af because of his high education and fun- 
We damentally democratic instincts and 
ef performance. That he is not afraid to 
frankly and forcefully express himself 
in public on this matter is shown by 
_ the following sentence from his notable 
i message to Congress on December 4, 
NT Gis ; 


“It might be impossible also in 
* such untoward circumstances to ad- 
mit Germany to the free economic 
intercourse which must inevitably 
art spring out of the other partnerships 
Bis | of a real peace.” 


3 Yhe above referred to the economic 0s- 
>» tracism which might be necessary 
ae ee against Germany should the German 
At - peopie choose to remain under the auto- 
cratic, irresponsible, and frightful gov- 
ernment which they now suffer, : 

‘he reterence to ‘the free economic 
intercourse which must inevitably spring 
out or the other partnerships of a real 
peace,’ can mean only one thing, not 
only world wide free trade among the 
fauuly of nations, with abridgement of 
same to any nation who, in future, 


dures, as Germany has done, to violate 


uli agreements and every principle of 
; nonor, but also a realization that such 
Bettie world wide tree trade is essential. to 
aly real and permanent peace. 
EK. J. Burke. 


Fathered by William Lowndes of 
South Carolina, the protective tariff was 
burn im 1816. ‘Taritt duties were raised 
uo an average of about 20 per cent; 
tne embargo on commerce brought about 
by une war of 1812 forced manufactur- 
ig tor home consumption and ‘the 
cuance to make “money breed” was 

oe avidly seized upon, and ruthlessly added 
to as years went on. Is it not time this 
centenarian slept with its fathers? 


te .. our (German) oppressive, unjust 
x system of indirect taxation. The en- 
tire tariff and taxation system of the 
duinpire, which amounts to a squeezing- 
out of the masses, i.e., the great needy 
mmass of our population, and to which 
13 due, for example, that in 1906 the 
cost of living tor the masses of the 
people rose by no less than from 10 to 
15 per cent as against the average for 
the period from 1900 to 1904.”—Dr. Karl 
J. Liebknecht. ‘ oo 


tole ““e 


AMERICA, 


Be just at home; then write your scroll 
iy Reale Of honor o’er the sea, 
a) And bid the broad Atlantie roll, 

A ferry of the free. 


For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, — 

Will take the sun out of the skies 

bey Ere freedom out of man. 

—From Emerson’s “Concord Ode.” 


CHARLES BOWDOIN FILLEBROWN. 


Born in Winthrop, Maine, Dec. 26, 1842,. During the Civil War he served as aide 
on the staff of General Barry and later with General Dwight. He was. a faithful 
member of the American Free Trade League from 1900 until his death, Dec. 2, 1917. 
His books, advocating the Henry George theory of land values taxation will endear 
him to his countrymen for all future time, 

He’s gone; the mystery that we name Death 
Has left us but an empty office chair; 
His mortal form’s evanished like a breath 
That leaves the lips and melts into the air, 
And we can only whisper—otherwhere! 
Yet Memory, that equal mystery, 
Gives back to us again the man we knew, 
And evermore the friendly face we see; 
The gentle voice we hear; the spirit true 
Touches our lives, and.in our hearts he lives anew. 


J. W. Bengough. 


Toronto, December, 1917. 


AUSTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 


The attempt of the Entente at the 
Paris conference to isolate the Central 
Powers has had the natural effect of 
making a closer customs union. Foreign 
Tariff Notes says: 

Among the Central Powers the move- 
ment tor closer. economic relations is 
centered largely in the agitation for a 
customs union between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, although most writ- 
ers on the subject intimate the possi- 
bility of including the Balkan States 
and Turkey and, ultimately, some of 
the neutral countries of northern Eu- 
rope. Krom a perusal ofa portion of 
the voluminous literature on the sub- 
ject, it would seem that both the Ger- 
man and the Austrian advocates of “he 
union are fully cognizant otf the difli- 
culties to be overcome, but believe that 
the concessions and_ sacrifices |to be 
made will be more than compensated for 
by the increased strength which will 
enable the Central European nations to 
meet the economic pressure of the Allied 
nations after the war. The political 
opposition, due to the large Slavic ele- 
ment in Austria-Hungary, seems. to be 
regarded as the most formidable obsta- 
ele, but it is believed that it could be 
recovered by diplomatic handling. The 
economic difficulties arising from the 
inferior development of Austria-Hungary 
along industrial lines is to be overcome 
by a temporary tariff between the two 
parts of the union, intended to enaple 
the weaker country to withstand Ger- 
man competition during the transition 
period. It is pointed out that the cartel 
system could be utilized to limit the 
competition on the part of the stronger 
German industries and that the Austrian 
manufacturers of specialties requiring 
taste and special training have no reason 
to fear German competition. Opposition 
is expected from the large land owners 
of Hungary, owing to the fact that im- 
provement in agricultural methods in 
that country, which is one of the benefits 
expected from the union, is to be brought 
about by agrarian reforms and the crea- 
tion of small holdings. There are also 
some technical difficulties connected with 
the division of the revenue collected and 
the fiscal adjustments necessitated by 


the loss of revenue on account of tariff 
concessions. 

‘he benefits to be derived from the 
union, it is claimed, are both economic 
and political. Lhe economic advantages 
will consist in the broadening of the 
home market, which will make for greater 
specialization and increase in scale of 
production the intlux of German capital, 
which will have a stimulating effect on 
the economic hte of Austria-Hungary; 
and the stronger position of the two 
countries in negotiating commercial 
treaties and resisting economie¢ discrimi- 
nation on the part or the Allied nations. 
‘he political advantages are regarded 
as so obvious that they are taken for 
granted, although it is generally empha- 
seized that political autonomy is not to 
be atfected by the union. ~ While the 
question of including other countries in 
the purpose of facilitating the adherence 
suggested that provisions be made for 
the purpose of facilitating the adherence 
of additional countries in the future, 


PROGRESS IN CANADA. 


ihe new government of Canada in re- 
sponse to a determined appeal on the 
part of the Western farmers, has placed 
1arm tractors valued at less than $1,400 
on the free list. They are now asking 
why the order does not inelude plows, 
narrows, seeders and other equally im- 
_vivant food producing machinery. lv- 
cry cent of taxes levied on these imple- 
ments cut off the urgent increase in 
food for-1918. The farmers claim that 
the tariff tax that the government main- 
tains on food producing machinery has 
exactly the same effect as the German 
submarines which have sent millions of 
cushels of wheat to the bottom of the 
ocean. 


The Labor News, Worcester, Mass.: 
American manufacturers are putting up 
a big bluff when they refer to Europe’s 
cheap labor as a menace to American in- 
dustries. It is true that labor is cheap 
in Hurope, but it is also true that pro- 
duction is much smaller than it is here, 
and that a high protective tariff is 
therefore unnecessary to meet European 
competition, 
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A MORAL ILLUMINATION NEEDED. 


The nation needs a revival of faith 
and moral illumination. In all civil- 
ized countries stands a-reserve of con- 
science, ennobling sentiment, capacity 
for sacrifice at duty’s call, and moral 
enthusiasm so essential in the warfare 
of ideas. Small appeal is made to it, 
and it stands unvoiceds and neglected. 
Protection is a form of human slavery, 
a device to take from the earner his 
wages and bestow it upon him who 
earns it not. Jt is responsible tor ma- 
terial loss and maldistribution of the 
wealth; but, 
greater is its ravage upon the morals 
and character of the country. lt needs 
to be indicted asa criminal. 


nation’s immeasurably 


its power 
to rob should be annulled, its lease ot 
privilege revoked, Delay courts insur- 
section. .... ‘hey who dread a tempo- 
rary financial disturbance from the re- 
peal of wicked laws, a phantom unreal- 
ized when justice dictates the change, 
are blind to consequences that follow 
grievances long repressed. Unless the 
moral torces rally and the realignment 
of parties 1s torced, the catastrophe but 
gatners head: It is time to cease tem- 
porizing, and to summon the reserve 
vhat waits tor the command.—by Wil- 
ham Lloyd Garrison in the first issue of 
the Free Trade Broadside, April, 1905. 


E] Economista, Mexico: An lHxecutive 
decree of August, 1917, provides for ad- 
ditional exemptions and reductions in 
duty on cotton manufactures, intended 
to benetit the poorer classes of the Mex- 
ican population. The new decree sup- 
plements that of July, which provided 
tor the free admission of certain, low- 
grade cotton textiles, and was made nec- 
cosary by the fact that the first decree 
did not reduce the prices on cotton goods 
to a suflicient degree. They seem to 
have a very clear idea about the taritf 
in Mexico. 

The following machinery and imple- 
ments for agricultural use are to be ex- 
empt from import duty from October 1: 

Plows of all kinds, irrespective of the 
number of disks; wheat threshers; grain 
winnowers; harrows; centrifugal pumps 
for irrigation and any other pumps for 
drawing water; sickles and scythes or 
hay cutters; scrapers for grading or lev- 
eling lands and other similar work; cul- 
tivators; grain threshers; cotton gins; 
dirt sifters or screens; coffee shellers; 
silos; fodder cutters; hay presses; fiber- 
cleaning machinery; hemp _hacklers; 
reaping machines; seeders; tractors for 
ground tillage; threshers; electrical 
shearers; and in general all kinds of 
agricultural machinery, including spare 
and repair parts. 

Iron pipe for irrigation will also be 
exempt, but in every instance of such 
importation previous permission must 
be obtained from the _ following three 
Ministries Fomento, Hacienda, and 
Comercio y Industrias. The same decree 
reduces the duty on barbed wife. 


Trade After the War 


Edmund J. Burke. 


The muddled thinking and specious 
reasoning of protectionists is fully il- 
lustrated in “Trade After the War,” 4a 
pamphlet by W. Frank Hatheway, of 
St. John, N. B., Canada, Like all pro- 
tectionists Mr. Hatheway rattles along 
from one inconsistency to another, 
sometimes putting the cart before the 
horse; now claiming how desirable is 
the encouragement of trade between 
peoples of different nationalities and 
then immediately trying to prove that 
trade barriers are essential to Canada’s 
prosperity; always oblivious to the fact 
that ship subsides and high tariffs are 
and must be paid by the people of the 
country granting and imposing them, and 
that under them a priviledged few grow 
rich at the expense of the many, that 
trade is interfered with, purchasing 
power reduced, national enmities fos- 
tered, periodic wars made inevitable and 
that spirit of aggression and world dom- 
ination, which the civilized world is now 
fighting to abolish forever, created. 


On p. 7 of this pamphlet Mr. Hathe- 
way after quoting a friendly letter from 
Italy says, “All this is helpful. What 
use, however, are agents or trade com- 
missioners unless we have the steamship 
lines regularly connecting us with the 
ports mentioned?” Mr. Hatheway 
should know that if citizens of Canada, 
Italy and France have materials and 
goods of such quality and price as to 
make trade mutually desirable, that 
there always have been and always will 
be shipowners willing and anxious to 
furnish the ships to transport them. It 
is largely because of barbarous tariffs 
and the consequent dearth of cargoes 
that ocean freight rates were so low as 
to make shipping an unprofitable in- 
vestment for the years 1900-1913 in- 
clusive. 


On p. 12 the author gives as one 
of the necessary conditions of trade 
with Italy, “A low reciprocal tariff so 
that our separate needs can easily be 
satisfied.” It never seems to occur to 
him that the same reasoning applies to 
the United States, France, and in fact 
every country in the world; and that if 
a low tariff is good none at all would 
be just that much better. On p. 18 the 
author seems to think that the de- 
mand of trade with the Allies but not 
with the enemy after the war is proper. 
Is not this simply continuing war and 
making another armed conflict inevita- 
ble? If the-peoples of the Allies choose 
to trade with each other rather than 
with the peoples of Germany and Austria 
after the war they can do so without 
governmental trade restrictions. It is more 
profitable, however, for them in cer- 
tain things to trade with Germans. 
Would not the Allied countries be pun- 
ishing their own citizens in preventing 
it? On p. 26 the author grieves 
that Kngland in spite of her wealth has 
been unable to “control the world trade,” 
and that the United States and Ger- 
many had succeeded in increasing theirs. 


If England has had or contemplates any — 


such design we characterize it as being 


as evil as the Prussianism that we are — 


fighting to rid the world of. On p. 28 
is a wail that Great Britain’s produc- 
tion of steel and iron had not main-. 
tained first place in the world and the 
implication that it was because of the 
“protectionist” policy of the United 
States and Germany that their produc- 
tion had increased relatively much more 
than England’s. 
that countries having the great natural 


resources of the United States and Ger- 


many, and with originally small pro- 
duction of iron and steel should in com- 


paratively recent years show a larger 


percent of increase than the older pro-. 
ducer. Also, does Mr. Hatheway desire 


the rest of mankind to be limited in — 


the use of iron and steel in order that 
any one country may retain a monopoly 
of production? 
Mr. Hatheway cites an imposing ar- 
ray of facts and figures in an attempt 
to prove that England’s free trade pol- 
icy is wrong; whereas all they do prove 
is that the world has increased greatly 
in wealth during the last fifty years 
or so; and that if tariffs and such bar- 
riers are to be the rule in the future 
that wars such as the present one will. 
recur periodically, now one nation and. 
now another seeking world domination, 
and the peoples of the world as well as 
all legitimate trade and business suf- 


fering untold hardship, paralysis, and ~ 


final destruction, K. J. Burke. 


REAL DYNAMICS — 


Back of all the aspirations and ex- < 


pectations of the Grain Growers’ move- 
ment lies the conviction that the hu- 
man individual in his personal life is 
intended to be a force which may be 
utilized for moving the common life 
of mankind forward. Each personal life* 
is such a force, but in many cases the 
full maximum of power is never at- 
tained because the proper means for 
developing the facilities have never been 
exercised. In many cases powers that 
have been developed prove ineffective 
from lack of recognition of existing op- 
portunities or because of infirmity of 
will or purpose on the part of the indi- 
vidual. We sometimes lament the ap- 
parent waste of natural forces because 
men have not been able effectively to 
harness powers known to exist. An 
infinitely greater waste is the wasted 
human powers that go from year to 
year undirected, unguided to any 
worthy object ot task. Are we using 
our physical powers storing up the re:' 


sults of labor which may bless us and | 
our fellowmen in time to come? 


2 Are 
we using our intellectual powers, in- 
creasing the scope and range of our 
thinking, enlarging our capabilities and 
helping others with ourselves to live 
broader lives? Are we using the ioral 
and spiritual forces with which we have 
been endowed, purposely devoting them 


It is not surprising - 


Ss 


pee vs 
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ETERNAL VIGILANCE THE PRICE. 
“Tt was never true that during wars 
the laws are silent, except that they 
speak not for those who are most op- 
_ pressed, Parliaments legislate then, if 
-ever, for the privilege, iia vested 

interests whet the scyth a golden 


harvest.”—A. W. Madsen, London, Eng- 
land. 


FREE ZONES IN FRENCH PORTS 


The creation of free zones in the 
principal ports of the country is bemg 
considered by the French Government. 
The project is of special interest to 
Havre, as it is the chief coffee market 
in Europe and also the leading port in 
France in the importation of cotton and 
in the commerce with the United 
States. The initiative in this move- 
ment, however, has been taken by Mar- 
seille. This may be explained by the 
fact that Marseille formerly enjoyed 
certain privileges which contributed 
greatly to its prosperity, and it is now 
desirous of reviving the system on a 
larger scale. 

According to the understanding in 
the commercial circles of Havre, the 
proposed free zones would be limited 
to commercial transactions and would 
not include industrial operations. No 
manufacturing would be permitted, but 
only mixing, sorting, cleaning and other 
operations jintended to improve the 
quality of the raw materials and place 
them in condition for sale. It is in- 
timated that if the system is adopted 
it will be necessary for goods leaving 
the bonded warehouses of ‘the free 
zones to be specially marked in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding 
on the part of the purchaser. At the 
present time it is prohibited to change 
in any manner goods in the customs 
warhouses, and the goods must leave 
the warhouse just as they enter, Al- 
though the proposal for the establish- 
ment of free zones is opposed by cer- 
tain cities in the interior of the 
country, it is receiving serious con- 
sideration, and it is probable that it 
will be carried into effect soon after 
the termination of hostilities. 


to the promoting in our own lives and 
in the lives of those about us of the 
things that are more excellent? Are 
we intelligently regarding our social, 
economic and general environment in 
order that we may find in it vantage 
points from which we may direct our 
energies for improving and ennobling 
it, that we may see the places where a 
little effort will help, where an en- 
couraging word will stimulate and in- 
spire, where half an hour’s service will 
be eternal as the hills of God? 

These are the things that satisfy be- 
cause they endure. The momentary 
glow that comes with the acquirement 
of a new possession does not satisfy be- 
cause it passes away. But the good 
that one does is never lost. It is taken 
up into the great world-wide, age-long 
enterprise of the Eternal and has its 
setting in the procession of the ages 
that moves the world toward the king- 
dom that is: to be—W. R. W., in Grai 
Growers’ Guide. : 


Free Ports 


By Calvin Tomkins, Vice President of the American Free Trade 
League, and Ex-Commissioner of Docks, New York City. 


‘There has been much discussion at 
New York and elsewhere about free ports. 
The technical term “free port” signifies 
part of a port set off by a customs cor- 
don, into and from which commodities 
may be imported and exported duty 
free; and within which raw materials 
may be manufactured into more highly 
finished products, thus avoiding the 
commercial and industrial disadvan- 
tages of the customs barrier—unless 
shipped into the back country, in which 
case the duties are paid. The best ex- 
ample of a free port is to be found at 
Hamburg, where it exists by sufferance 
of Prussia as a unique survival of the 
privileges of the ancient free city of 
Hamburg. 


A free port is in effect an enlarged 
bonded warehouse district, and it will 
be found easier to expand bonded ware- 
house usages than to attempt the estab- 
lishment of free ports requiring new 
and complicated legislation. Freedom 
to import and export materials for man- 
ufacture, duty free, can be secured by 
locating bonded warehouses or factories 
along the line of the’ public terminal 
marginal “railroad, which should be an 
integral part of every properly organ- 
ized seaport. Interior cities can also 
avail of this privilege by utilizing the 
through bill of lading in bond. Every 
bonded factory district of this descrip- 
tion will constitute an oasis of com- 
mercial freedom in the great American 
desert of protectionism, and this brings 
me to the consideration of free ports 
in the larger sense of the term. 


The great seaports of the world are 
the principal points of international 
contact. Improved communications have 
in effect made the world much smaller 
and its peoples far more intimate and 
interdependent in their relations. As 
transport has become rapid and cheap, 
the advantages of manufacturing sea- 
ports over other cities have become more 
apparent, and the relations of ports to 
civilization have vastly increased with- 
in recent years. 

In every possible way freedom of 
transportation between the great sea- 
ports, and through them to the hinter- 
lands, should be secured by internation- 
al agreement. The issues of peace and 
war depend more upon such freedom 
than upon any other cause. In this 
connection let us consider the situation 
of the present belligerents. 

Serbia wants a window on the sea, 
and is shut out by Austrian influence. 

Bulgaria and Rumania entertain like 
aspirations. 

Austria wants an outlet in the east 

—Constantinople or Salonika. 
_ Russia wants ice-free ports on the 
Baltic and Pacific, Constantinople, a free 
outlet from the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean, and also commercial ac- 
cess to the Atlantic. 

Germany claims to be hemmed in by 
a ring of steel and needs the assurance 


of the facilities of Antwerp and Rot- 
terdam for her Rhine Valley commerce 
—security against being shut out from 
the east by commercial restrictions on 
the overland route, and freedom of the 
seas for her foreign commerce, 

England must receive uninterrupted 
supplies of food and raw materials and 
her overseas communications must be 
maintained. This is true aso of France, 
Germany, Belgium and other European 
countries. 

Japan, like Germany, must have op- 
portunity, for her expanding population, 
industries and commerce. 

All nations that are not in posses- 
sion of satisfactory harbors on the sea 
demand outlets, and cannot and ought 
not to be contented till they get them. 

The trade of Central Europe, includ- 
ing that of Eastern France, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland and Russia, and 
their neutral service, or at least the use 
of the best equipped free port districts 
within them, as well as the use of 
bonded railroads between them and in- 
terior countries, should be extended and 
guaranteed. The public opinion of the 
world should seek to influence similar 
freedom for international exchange at 
Constantinople, Panama and at Adriatic, 
Aegean, Baltic and China ports 

Ports should be free in the sense that 
they should be public and not private 
enterprises—that is, planned and ad- 
ministered by public officials, and not 
by railroads, steamship or real estate 
interests. 


Soon through her ports, a coast-line’s 
length, 
Untrammeled trade shall flow, 
The guerdon of a nation’s strength, 
» Uniting friend and foe! 


No one (but the promoters) in the 
commencement of the protective policy 
ever supposed that it was to be per- 
petual—Henry Clay. 


“Well? said Mr. Hennessey, “what 
difference does it make? ‘The foreigner 
pays the tax, anyhow.” 

“He does,’ said Mr, Dooley, “if he 
ain’t turned back at Castle Garden.” 


The huge menace of a future German 
‘world-power, political and economic, 
and, when the time comes, military, is 
paraded before the heated and confused 
imagination of our people by our New 
Protectionists. My object is to inspect 
and test, first, the substance of this eco- 
nomic menace, and secondly, the validity 
of the measures by which it is proposed 
to meet it.” 

This object Mr, J. A. Hobson accom- 
plishes in the carefully reasoned chap- 
ters of his timely book, The New Pro- 
tectionist, $1.00. Ask your dealer for 
it, 


ADD TO OUR NUMBERS 


The Executive Committee takes this 
opportunity of urging each member to 
make an effort to get at least tw) new 
members for The American Free Trade 
League by May 1, 1918. This will 
treble our membership. 


Every member must know of at least. 


two people who approve of the princi- 
ples of the League and should be mem- 
bers. An increased membership in- 
creases our influence, our mcomé, our 
ability to propagandize, and distributes 
the financial burden in this time of 
stress. At the same time freedom of 
trade or reduced tariff barriers are so 
essential to a properly negotiated and 
permanent peace that contributions to 
the League are not only patriotic in 
the best sense, but are aids towards a 
victorious and permanent ending of the 
war. 

It is most important at this time for 
the League to seek to attract to its 
membership and support all who believe 
in low tariffs as well as free trade; all 


who will support us irrespective of their: 


other economic or political beliefs: and 
in our publications and propaganda to 
stick exclusively to tariff reduction and 
free trade. 

When so radical and out and out a 
free trader as Henri Lambert, the Bel- 
gian manufacturer, advocates colonial 
free trade and lower tariffs as the 
probably possible immediate limits of 
international agreement no mere. tariff 
reformer need feel alarmed. Labor need 
have no fear, as it is not only an econ- 
omic truth but an actual fact that high 
tariffs and low wages go hand in hand. 
This is because wherever “special priv- 
ilege” exists wages must be low, and 
since, a so-called protective tariff grants 
a special privilege to the few, the many 
must suffer both by reason of lower 
earnings and lower purchasing power. 

Your officers are giving liberally of 
their time and ask your assistance both 
by increasing the membership of the 
League; and also urge members to send 
contributions to The Broadside. © This 
will improve the quality of the put: 
cation and increase the general interest 
in the work besides properly distribut- 
ing the burden. It is hardly fair to ex- 
pect a few officers of the League to 


-do all the writing and preparation of 


the quarterly. 


The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for 


change. 

Then let it come! I have no dread of 
what 

Ts called for by the instinct’of mankind 


—Loweéell. 


“Made in America”—sold 
cheaply in Europe. 


more 


I regard. “Protection” as wunreason- 
able as an economic policy, dangerous 
as a political policy, unethical as a 
social policy, and criminally unjust as 
a class policy.—Edward H. Davis, 


8 SOL. Steet) oe are 
le of tariff duties. / The 


Our ship builders, and all our coasts 
at a disadvantage with the foreigner .% 
Steel Trust dominates the greatest ir’ 


‘astry of | the country, am 


benefits in the Nation’s dark hour we an, appaling profit. ¥ 


Admiral Chadwick: 


“There can be but one real precedent to aves ‘nee 0 


the demolition of the custom house; the opening of every waterway of the. world — 
to universal traffic; the sweeping away of all special spheres of inflaeatea alike: . 


treatment of all men in all things, commercial or other.” 


The progress of work on ship- -building in the United States ha 
been retarded: because. makers of steel material required ay higher 
price from the American consumers than they did from the foreign 


consumers for substantially the asme products.—United States” Bu 


reau of Statistics, Commerce and Finance. 


Grass Grew in New England S 


Shipyards 


Richard E. Hersom, Vice- President for Masse 


We should take a leaf from the book 
of our opponents, the Protectionists, and 
govern ourselves not only by the lesson 
they teach but also by the information 
to be obtained from their practice. 


One of the most useful lessons taught 
by them is to be found in placing. a 
protective duty on coal and iron ore. and 
its immediate effect on the shipping in- 
terests of the United States. 

In that period just previous to the 
Civil war shipbuilding was-the principal 
industry of the Southern part of Maine. 
The shipyards formed one continuous 
chain from Kittery Point to Eastport. 
The song of the ship-carpenters’ saw, 
hammer and.adz could be heard all 
along the Maine coast. 

/ I must admit that about the year 
1860 there was a change in the hulls 
of vessels from wood to iron. Yet we 
had the yards, mechanics, tools, imple- 
ments and everything else for the fur- 
ther prosecution of shipbuilding, except 
the iron for the hulls and coal to.work 
the iron with. This industry was tre- 
mendously buttressed with the fact that 
the shipping interests were superior on 
both land and sea in the United States. 
The “Yankee Clipper” built in Maine 
traversed every part of the ocean and 
carried the Stars and Stripes into every 
port in the world and that flag was 
recognized and respected by all peoples. 

But the coal and iron monopolists of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio determined that 
this Maine industry should no longer 
continue unless it paid them 40 per cent 
bonus, through the tariff, on coal and 
iron ore, The coal and iron ore could 
have been had cheaply and with cheap 
transportation by water, from either 
Nova Scotia or Cuba and under those 
conditions the industry of shipbuilding in 
Maine could and would have continued. 


- But. they could not pay the bonus de- 
manded by Pennsylvania and Ohio and 


ceieene: ce 

And the most unseemly tne sae . 
is the fact that these interests of coal = j 
and iron ore were assisted in the nefari- 
ous’ work of destroying one of New 
England’s principal industries with the | \ 
labor and votes of the New England ‘i 
Senators and Representatives in Con- pee hea 
gress and they were promptly returned © 
in most instances by their constituents. 

A comparatively few people have ben- 
efiited from this duty on coal and iron 
ore. The ‘Carnegies, Fricks, ‘Thaw o 
Baer’s and Schwabs have amassed. im- | 
mense fortunes, but they are the only 
ones who have ever received any ben- 
efits." The laborers who have worked 


the mines have been compelled to work 


for small wages, lived under miserable Sit i 
conditions in hovels and were known i 
only to their employers by a number 
painted on the back of their coat. > . 
The excuse advance * for imposing this Ae 


duty was that “the mines ought to be 


developed, for in case of war we would 
need them” and when war came upon, 
us the very thing we needed most was 
ships .for the transportation’ of troops | 
and supplies, the very thing this. ie : 
had ruined. 

We complain of a shortage of — sugar 2 
with 9,000,000 Ibs. in Java teady for 
distribution j in the United States, but. no 
ships to be had to go get it, as all the 
available ships are busy transporting : ae 
troops and supplies to France. 

When the voters in this country learn 
the fact that they belong to them- ~ 
selves rather than to some political par-— 
ty for the promotion or advancement of 
some capitalist pet financial scheme they — 
will learn smething of ‘great importance Res es 
to eae Sean 


— Hh 3 
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ee rahi THE AMERICAN FREE TRADE 
9 LEAGUE 

_ Seeks to change iaws by changing pub- 
lic opinion. Public opinion is the one 
_ thing which legislators regard. To ex- 
| pect them to enact reforms without a 
public demand is idle. The mission of 
~ this League is to change opposing views 
by reason and argument. We ask all 
who have faith in the power of truth 
to co-operate. 


Watch for your next Free Trade 
‘Broadside. It will contain matter of 

special interest to all members of the 
_ League. 


Ot ate 


Look at what protection has done 
‘to the American shipping industry. 

» America has a vast coast line, and on 
_ the east a seafaring population, men 
with the spirit of adventure, descended 
_. from the Pilgrim Fathers and not 
afraid to go down to the sea in ships. 


tion they did the main part of their 
carrying trade in their own ships. 
Who does it today? Britain does it. 

While American shipping has dimin- 
ished by two-thirds, British shipping 


- doubled in efficiency and carrying 
_ power.—Hon. H. H. Asquith, 1906. 


_ The Civil War, with its legacy of 
-- land’s commercial glory. Her fleet of 
ocean, her harbors were artificially 
_ blocked by tariff duties on imports; 


LY: many of her indigenous manufactures 
were starved out and her industries 


were better off.” . 


- American Free Trade League 


Hintered as Second-class matter at the ~ 


i Before the Americans adopted protec-. 


since devastated Europe, broke out, it 
was generally recognized both in and 
out of Parliament that a truce should 
be declared in the many questions of 
home interest which divided political 
parties, and that attention should be 
concentrated on the one great dan- 
ger, which threatened the civilization 
of mankind, and the existence of the 
Commonwealth of Free Nations. 


Rk: deep-water vessels melted from the 


“went, as we were told, “Where they | 
- honorably observed, but it was inevit- 
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‘Annual Meeting of the American 


Free Trade League, 1918 


The Annual Meeting of the League was held at the Twentieth 
Century Club on Tuesday; April 30, 6.30 p. m. In the absence of 
Aibert S. Parsons, chairman of the executive committee, who is in 
California, John S. Codman, chairman pro; tem, presided. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected by dinanimous vote: 


George Haven Putnam, President Edmund J. Burke, Secretary 
James R. Carret, Treasurer 


For Executive Committee 


Albert S. Parsons, Chairman . Mrs. Martha P. Hadley 
John S. Codman James Middleton 

Judd Dewey Charles H. Porter 
George S. Harrington Henry D. Nunn 
Samuel Y. Nash E. N. Vallandigham 


The question of instituting a mail ballot, thereby bringing the 
members who live outside the State i in closer touch with the work of 
the League has been discussed for some months, and on motion of 
Mr. Harrington, seconded by Mr. Middleton, the League was duly 


‘ empowered to take such steps as might be necessary to prove the 


practicability of a ballot by mail. 

It was unanimously resolved: That the members of the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League regret the absence of their president, Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, made necessary by his call for service 
abroad, and desire to express their wish and belief that he will avail 
himself of the opportunity to further the cause of Free Trade be- 
tween all friendly nations when peace is finally established 

That our greetings be extended through Mr. Putnam to the 
Cobden Club and Ligue du Libre Exchange 

That the thanks of the members be extended to Mr. Putnam for 
his combined letter of regret for his unavoidable absence and” mes- 
sage to the League to stand firm for ‘its ideals and vigorously push 
the fight for them 

That we wish Mr. Putnam a successful visit abroad and safe and 
pleasant voyage over and return. (Concluded on page -5) 


From Men of World-Wide Repute 


Preface and extracts from a pamphlet recently issued by the Cobden Club, London, 
England, and sent to George Haven Putnam, Pres. American Free Trade League, Boston. 


able that rival schools of political 
thought should seek to find in the 
events of the war support for their 
own convictions and theories. In no 
case was this more cértain than in 
the great controversy between freedom 
of trade and the artificial prohibition or 
restriction of imports abroad as a na- 
tional policy. The organized barbar- 
ism of the German military system 
aroused the international hatred and 
jealousy which underlies the theory of 
Protection, and the extremists of that 


When in 1014, the war, which has 


This truce has, in the main, been 
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party saw in the war an opportunity 
for a revival of the protectionist move- 
ment; some saw a prospect of econo- 
mic injury to Germany, others — the 
‘chance of higher prices for their own 
manufacturers; the effect upon the cost 
of the food and other necessaries of 
our people appeared to have escaped 
their attention. 

But while the voices of party or- 
ganizations became less _ articulate, 
the experiences of the war brought the 
facts into their true light, and forced 
every belligerent nation to recognize 
that the system of protective tariffs as 
a means of raising revenue had proved 
a failure, complete and_ self-confessed. 
Germany Austria, France, Italy, 
Spain,.and indeed, in different degrees, 
all the protectionist countries of West- 
ern Europe, modified or abandoned 
their policy in the discouragement 
of imports from abroad, and were 
compelled to recognize that the’ Free 
Trade policy of the British Empire 
had endowed her with such exception- 
al wealth that she, alone, has been able 
to bear not only her own share of the 
burden of the war, but also to furnish 
her allies with vast supplies of money, 
provisions and munitions of war. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the radical connection between Pro- 
tection and war appears to have been 
brought home to all the belligerent na- 
tions and of all the schemes for a gen- 
eral and lasting peace which have been 
put forward, none has obtained wider 
acceptance than the demand for the 
“open door’ in all countries, and 
the free and equal access of every 
people to the raw materials required 
for their own manufactures. It is re- 
alized that trade jealousies and /trade 
restrictions had a great deal to do 
with fomenting the war spirit, and 
that, if that spirit with all its dan- 
gers is to disappear, a more liberal pol- 
icy with regard to trade must be pur- 
sued for the future. 


Mr. Asquith to the London Lib- 
eral Federation, January 15th, 
1918. 


There are two other matters of vital 
import, upon which I am glad to see 
that you are going to be addressed by 
speakers. of authority, and as to which 
Liberalism should speak with no uncer- 
‘tain voice. The first relates to the con- 
ditions under which we are going af- 
ter the war is over, to carry on our ex- 
ternal trade. The war undoubtedly has 
illustrated the importance of establish- 
ing and maintaining within our own 
borders, by legitimate methods—by 
‘which I mean methods which do not in 


the Jong run defeat themselves—certain 


essential and, as they are now called, 
basic industries. Nor will it be possible 
in the twinkling of an eye, as soon as 
peace is concluded, to drop the control 
which the war has rendered necessary 
over the normal course of imports and 
exports. But there is nothing in any 
lesson taught by the war to impair our 
faith in Free Trade as an indispens- 
able condition of the prosperity and 
progress of a country situated like 
ours. There is one way, and one only, 
by which we can sustain the burden of 


debt and taxation which will weigh © 


upon us for years to’come and at the 
same time recreate and enlarge the fab- 
ric of our national wealth, and that is 
by increasing the energy and the pro- 
ductiveness of our agriculture, our 
mines, our manufactures, our shipping, 
and all the multiform commercial ac- 
tivities for which we possess natural 
or acquired aptitudes. It can be done 
by education, by science, by organiza- 
tion, by inventiveness, by flexibility, by 
strenuous toil. It cannot be done by 
the artificial protection of tariffs. 


Mr. Walter Runciman, M, P. in 
an article in the “Daily News 
and Leader,” January 14th, 
1918. 

First and foremost we were Free 
Traders because we. believed that un- 
taxed imports were essential to the 
commercial and industrial ‘prosperity 
of this country. Other countries could 
choose for themselves and base their 
policy on doctrines which we thought 
unsound, but it was our business to de- 
cide on what was or was not in the 
best interests of this country; and we 
were, as I believe, on the whole a 


Free Trade people because free imports” 


were essential to the supplying of our 
industries and the feeding of our peo- 
ple. This can be proved by rules of 
arithmetic, and arithmetic remains what 
it was in spite of the tempest. Those 
who are tempted to allow~-passion and 
personal wrath to control them in na- 
tional policy must remember that re- 
venge is a bad guide in business. They 
must also remember what Free Trade 
has meant and will mean in the future 
to the poor. Untaxed food is essential 
to the poor, even if the well-to-do are 
prepared to pay for a tariff. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that if peace 
does not bring with it cheap and abund- 
ant food anarchy will find fertile soil in 
the miseries of the masses. The short- 
ages of today are tolerated with ebbing 
Patience because we are at war but once 
the war is over supplies of everything, 
butter, bacon, tea, sugar, bread, eggs, 


living and nurturing a strong race, and ' 


_ utensils and all the hundred articles on = 


general ground, and that ground will 


oranges, and a ante oe Scheie 
foodstuffs will be demanded, not only 
in large quantities, but at the lowest 
world’s price, ffee from any form of 
preferential or protective tariff. There — 
is only one way of reducing the cost of 


that is by unimpeded abundance. Every 
channel must be opened, every merchant 
must be free to buy—that will be his 
national duty then—every source must 
be exploited, and the superfluities oie 
every country must be welcomed to our 
shores. We must once more repair the 
inadequacies of our own land by the © 
stores of Europe, America and the An-— : 
tipodes, all alike finding a ready market 
here, free from fiscal machinery or bar- ike 
rier. Wherein has the war reduced = 
that necessity? On the contrary, it has 
intensified it. And what is true of 
food is equally true of clothes, leath- 
ers, furniture, household’ fittings and 


which families depend for sustenance, 
warmth and shelter. So much is clear. 
As for the raw materials of industry, — 
or the semi-manufactured articles on 
which scores of trades depend, there 
can surely be no doubt. For recovery 
of markets and economical production — 
in every shape these goods must come 
into our ports untaxed. The finished — 
article is in most cases essential to the 
needs of the industrial classes. ANY ¥ 
these categories of goods will — “meet 
their fate at the hands of a future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on some — 


not be different in the main from what 
it was in 1913. The working classes E 
are still dependent on cheap and abund- 
ant food. 


Lord Robert Cecil, in the War 
'Aims debate in the ae oe 
, Commons. 
I want to make it perfectly clear that, 
so far as I am concerned, I am no 
advocate, nor do I believe that any 
member of the government is an adyo- | 
cate, of what is called an economic — 
war after the war. 


Resolution passed at the Labor 
Party Congress: January zoe ai 
IQI7. 
That, in view of the attempts ene 

are being made within the two bellig- — 

erent groups for an after-war economic. S 

policy, haying for its object the system- 

atic development of the commercial re- 
lations of one group to the detriment _ 
of the other, and believing that such © 

a policy would be economically sa = 

trous to every country and would sub- — Bay? 

stitute economic war for military war, 

and that such economic war would ne- te a 


. 


ie 


’ 


\ 


N 


s 
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cessiate the continued maintenance of 
huge armaments, would make a durable 
peace impossible, and would hinder the 


- growth of international solidarity; and 


believing further that the future of the 
working class requires economic rela- 
tions which would be favorable and not 
' detrimental to the mutual development 
of the productive force of nations, this 
Conference, representing the working 
_class movement of Great Britain, as- 
sociates itself with the firm declaration 
of the French Socialists denouncing an 
after-war economic struggle, declares 
that the working class should oppose 
the after-war policy of the Paris Eco- 
nomic Conferencé, and demands a pol- 
icy of Free Trade for every country, 


_ with safeguards for the maintenance of 


international labor conditions fixed by 
International Trade Union agreement. 


‘Lord Parmoor, in an article in 
“The Contemporary Review,” 
January, 1918. 


* * * There is a school of thought 
in this country which, apart from a le- 
gitimate war measure, would desire to 
place special obstacles in the way of 
~Germany regaining her place among 
the great commercial communities of 
the world. There are signs, however, 
that the strength of this school is not 
increasing. The boycott of a great com- 
mercial customer like Germany could 


not permanently benefit the trade of 


other European countries, and it is felt 


- that such a boycott after the war would 


tend to engender trade friction and 
trouble at a time when, to prevent in- 
dustrial disaster, all Europe should co- 
operate in the work of revival and 
recuperation. 


Resolution passed by a majority 
of 2,961,000 to 278,000 at the 
Trades Union Congress, Black- 

- pool, September 6th, 1917. 


That, in the opinion of this Congress, 
the economic conditions created by the 
war have in no way altered the funda- 
mental truth that Free Trade between 
the nations is the broadest and surest 


- foundation for world prosperity and in- 


ternational peace in the future; that 
any departure from the principle of 
Free Trade in this country would be 
‘detrimental to the interests of the 


working classes—on whom the burdens 


of protection would press most heavily 
—and injurious to the prosperity of 
‘the nation as a whole, and that protec- 
_tive duties, by adding to the cost of 
the people’s necessaries, are unjust in 
incidence and economically unsound, 
subsidizing capital at the expense of 
labor. This Congress, therefore, — in- 


structs the Parliamentary Committee to 


lasting peace, based 


take the necessary steps to lay the views 
of this Congress before the Prime Min- 
ister. 


President Wilson has repeatedly 
dissociated himself from any 
proposal to carry on the eco- 
nomic war after hostilities have 
ceased; perhaps the clearest ex- 
pression of his opinion may be 
found in these words from his 
address to Congress on Janu- 
ary 8th, 1918. The third item 
in the programme of fourteen 
points then given out, reads as 
follows: 


III. The removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions among all the nations consenting 
to the peace and associating themselves 
for its maintenance. 

* * * * * * * 

We have no jealousy of German 
greatness, and there is nothing in this 
programme that impairs it. We grudge 
her no achievement or distinction of 
learning or of pacific enterprise, such 
as have made her record very bright 
and enviable. We do not wish to in- 
jure her or to block in any way her 
legitimate influence or power. We do 
not wish to fight her, either with arms 
or with hostile arrangements of trade 
if she is willing to associate herself 
with us and the other peace-loving na- 
tions of the world in covenants of jus- 
tice and law and fair-dealing. We wish 
her only to accept a place of equality 
among the people of the world—the 
new world in which we now live—in- 
stead of a place of mastery. Neither 
do we presume to suggest to her any 
alterations or modification of her insti- 
tutions. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson, M. P., in 
“The National News,” January 
13th, 1918. 

* * * We seek neither a military 
nor a financier’s peace; we demand a 
people’s peace. We look forward to 
industrial and commercial co-operation 
between the people of all countries, 
having for its object the satisfying of 
all the wants of common humanity. 
We are asked to throw over the policy 
of economic and commercial freedom 
because its fruits would be shared by 
the Germans in common with the other 
peoples of the world. Has it not oc- 
curred to the advocates of this policy 
of commercial isolation that the fruits 
of international security will be shared 
by the Germans in common with the 
other peoples of the world? Are we, 
therefore, to decline to strive for a 
on justice and 


righteousness and guaranteed by the 
common determination of all peoples, 
in order to deprive the Germans of 
those benefits which they will share? 
There can be no half measures in deal- 
ing with the present catastrophe. Either 
we must pursue to its logical conclu- 
sion a Policy of domination, territorial, 
political and economic, or a policy aim- 
ing at world security involving the ab- 
solute recognition of freedom, equality 
and co-operation in all things between 
all the peoples of the world. 


George Haven Putnam, President 
of the American Free Trade 
League, in “Common Sense,” 
December 8th, 1917. 

The League will oppose the plan laid 
down by the Entente Allies, before the 
United States entered the war, of mak- 
ing commercial war upon Germany. ' 


George Haven Putnam, President 
of the American Free Trade 
League, in an address given at 
the Annual Dinner of the 
League, May 22d, 1917. 

Our consideration is naturally to be 
given today more particularly to the 
influence that believers in freedom of 
trade on both sides of the Atlantic 
should-endeavor to bring to bear on the 
settlement after this war. We may re- 
call, as a text for our efforts, the say- 
ing of Kant, that “no treaty of peace 
is worthy of its name if contained 
therein are the hidden germs of a fu- 
ture war.” Believing, as we do, that 
tariff barriers and the friction’ produced 
by selfish tariff policies, have been, 
and must continue to be, most perni- 
cious causes for war, it remains for us 
to do what may be possible to empha- 
size this belief with the national repre- 
sentatives who will have in their hands 
the direction of the policy of the Peace 
Congress. History makes clear that na- 
tions have before them the alternative 
either of liberty of international trade, 
or of continual international frictions 
and conflicts. To demand considera- 
tion for a policy that shall represent the 
economic co-operation of peoples, not 
only because such co-operation consti- 
tutes the basis of international morality, 
but because it will constitute the best 
foundation for the maintenance of .as- 
sured’ peace. 


Lord Landsdowne in a letter to 
the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ Novem- 
ber 29th, 1917. . 
Commercial war is less ghastly in its 

immediate results than the war of 

armed forces, but it would certainly be 
deplorable if after three or four years 

of sanguinary conflict in the field, a 


part of the wealth of the world and 
permanently crippled its resources, the 
Powers were to embark upon commer- 
cial hostilities certain to retard the eco- 


volved. 
Free Trade Stimulates Initiative. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, writing on the 
lessons of the war in the New York 

Times, says: “The war has brought 
| into high relief the accumulated wealth 
of Great Britain and the extraordinary 
variety and multiplicity of its financial, 
industrial and commercial resources. 
One legitimate inference from this mar- 
velous strength of Great Britain is that 
Free Trade, which has been for many 
years the policy of Great Britain alone 
in all the world, is the policy most 
likely to make a manufacturing and 
commercial nation rich and powerful; 
pattly because Free Trade best develops 
international commerce and so supports 
in the best way national banking and 
manufacturing, but also because Free 
Trade stimulates enterprise, invention 
and resourcefulness in the individual 
business man and encourages him to 
send his sons all over the world in 
- search of trade or a salary, and pre- 
vents him from seeking in his own 
business an enfeéebling protection and 
furtherance from the government. The 
war has also demonstrated to both cap- 
ital and labor in the United States that 
eager foreign markets are highly desir- 
able in addition to the home market, 
because they make all business broader, 
larger and steadier. It will be a great 
gain if it teaches all the manufacturing 
nations of the world not to build about 
their own people tariff walls, but to 
trust for success with each nation to 
its Own industrial genius and peculiar 
resources and to freedom of trade.” 
Make Permanent Peace a Possi- 
bility. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, M. P., writing 
in the London Daily News recently, 
said; “If the world could be assured 
that no portions of the undeveloped 
area of the globe, whether in Africa 
or Asia, would be treated as a close 
preserve by whichever power is or 
hopes to be in control of it, if Free 
Trade and equal opportunity for the 
investment of capital were assured, the 
peaceful influence of commerce would 
be a reality and not a mid-Victorian fic- 
tion; the deep underlying causes of the 
_ prolongation of this war would be re- 
moved and the permanent peace of the 
world become a possibility.” 

Twenty-five cents will send the Free 


Trade Broadside to someone for a year. 
‘Individual subscriptions are welcome, 
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conflict which has destroyed a ‘great 


nomic recovery of all the nations in-. 


In these | vociferous rere ae 4 


parlousness in particular has wasted 
much breath, and scarce paper. 

The conditions of the world flux are 
so new that the range of speculation as 
to the future has been wide and wild. 
Prophecy no longer has sanction or au- 
thority and, in the absence of historical 
precedent, 
that assumptions made were presumptu- 
ous only, and that the fluent writer and 
speaker were adrift upon a sea of 
guesswork or that the light by which 
the helmsman was steering was but an 
ignis fatuus. 

In. discussing the question of an 
“economic boycott,” a “punitive” 
crimination by tariff regulation against 
our present enemies,—it is assumed of 
necessity however that they will be 
conquered so that our terms must be 
accepted and we, as Free Traders and 
faithful believers in the future adhe 
sion of mankind to its principles and 
practice, can countenance no fixed and 
permanent barriers, to continue the 
spirit of warfare and to keep it alive, 
after the technical close of the contest. 
A state of things was postulated by the 
President, soon to be ameliorated by 
“natural influences,” when, though in 
nominally peaceful relations, the ideal 
of those governments 


and antagonistic, so that they could not 
be admitted to full “economic equality.” 

When we presage a temporary eco- 
nomic boycott we must however mean 
what we say and be resolved, in the 
state of things apprehended, to carry it 
out, for the time, consistently and 
firmly. It is not to be a mere threat. 
We have seen the. 
(with feminine casuistry) where the 
advantage of the threat was conceded 
somewhat unwillingly ; that the threat 
was to be only such, and that however 
justified as a warning, when it came to 


the time for its fulfilment, no absolu-— 


tion could be given for any actual boy- 
cott. While we condemn.a punitive fix- 
ture like that proposed in the Paris 
Conference, we can not proceed upon 


the principles which actuate the nurse-_ 


maid who threatens her recalcitrant 
charges that, for their unrepented sin, 
the Bear will get them! The youngest 
potential statesman learns very soon 


if there were, he never would be al- 
lowed to. bite. 


it has been obvious often y 


dis-. 


now arrayed | 
against us should continue to be selfish 


statement made 


the practical - gaestion? 


. ‘Declaration must ben Or i 
‘made with as much unity and decision 7 
. as possible and a firm resolve to carry 


litical realty: organized. eh 
ice still continue to moul¢ 
to believe that there is no Bear and that — 


ation of currents sewing tow 
exchanges similar to ee s, 
States of the world. 


military | tances of oe Cen 
and submission by them ou 


earth “safe for Acmouree 
tial thereto, as is our faith, 
ultimately a free trade we 

The just outcry against 1 
Conference” was based upo i 


: dopte ed,- 
suggested in terms — le D 
posals of the ea rote 
tion en “dumping” a 
of a “most favored nation” 5 
should only remain operat 
“period of years.” Now, how 
period should be and how te 
the 


pass deoustas 


place, those “natural ace 
have free play and the most 


aieseonien: ied away the oe 
of free peg would be és ele 


plated tariff discrimination 
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list of materials necessary for na- 
tional defence or natural sustentation. 
While the Paris Conference contem- 
against 


great classes: wholly manufactured 


- goods; semi-manufactured goods; raw 


materials; foodstuffs, raw and nianu- 
factured; wines, spirits, beer, tobacco 
and other dutiable articles—there are 


few items in which the Allies were 
really handicapped by the fact that the 


enemy had obtained control of them, so 


that military operations and the peo- 
ple’s sustenance were threatened. It 
has been said that these items were 
only six; dyes, spelter, magnetos, op- 
tical glasses, potash and sugar. The 
promotion of their production among 
the Allied nations and a limitation of 


- competition from a former and poten- 
- tial (in the Baconian sense) enemy, 


by artificial means for a time might be 
a righteous duty. 

Mr. Hobson (in “The New Protec- 
tionism”) has suggested that there 


might be cases where private business 


or scientific enterprise had made some 
discovery, or opened up some trade, 
having a special political or military 
value: “Such cases where they can be 
shown to exist might be removed from 
the ordinary category of trade.” They 


- belong to that class of trades in Ger- 


many “aided and encouraged by the 
State, in part, for military considera- 


tion. So far as any State for agegres- 


Sive purpose directs its ‘national econ- 
omy’ in such a way as to endanger our 
supplies either of military requisites or 


of any necessity of life in the event of 
“war, it is manifestly the duty of our 
State to take whatever means are nec- 


_ industries 
worked as public monopolies, a better 


essary to meet such ‘aggression.’” Such 
could be established and 


defence than that of tariffs. 


It is doubtful whether the possibil- 
ity of “dumping” accumulated manu- 


factures by the enemy government into 


other countries to cripple their trade 
revival, can be “whistled down the wind” 
so lightly as Mr. Hobson has done. 


' Germany’s plans have been laid with 
‘such far reaching ingenuity that in 
spite of the depletion of her industrial 


population it is easy to believe that 
_ considerable stocks of goods are held 
for this purpose and that their ex- 
‘change for raw materials from colonies, 


-no longer under her control, might, in- 


directly come to pass. 
ered prosperity in Germany is for 


ff 


While recoy- 


the world’s benefit, here is a legitimate 


sphere for study and consideration ot 


what should be our permanent obli- 
‘lana bat Ms 
The Paris Conference was held necr- 


ly two years ago. It is doubtful if 
its members would put its declaration 
forth today. Though the breach has 
widened between the opposite camps 
and there are stronger Tory and radi- 
cal extremists, the reaction which grew 
so violent against its programme has 
in turn been qualified by the disclosure 
of that use likely to be made by Ger- 
many’s putative interdependence with 
Russia, now realized to the full in the 
dismemberment of the crumbling Em- 
pire. This much can be said today, 
since Germany’s great military suc- 
cesses have increased her pride and in- 
tensified the supreme consciousness 
whose -roots have penetrated deeper 
than ever, the safety of the world, 
waiving separate interests, will require 
the wisest guardianship. There will be 
a sphere for very large statesmanship. 
The fanaticism of the doctrinaire and 
the greed of selfishness will be as Scylla 
and Charybdis. As the United States 
may have a leading part in the eco- 
nomic, as all other after-war adjust- 
ments it is fortunate indeed that our 
course must be guided largely by the 
counsel of our Tariff Commission, with 
the chairmanship of Prof. Taussig, an 
idealist Free Trader y-ho, while enlisted 
under the banner of the ideal, is an op- 
portunist in the best sense—such as is 
its most helpful standard bearer. There 
is reason to believe that this Board, 
whose possible advisory scope is so 
far reaching, has before it even now 
a consideration of means to divert a 
supply of raw materials to the devas- 
tated regions of Europe before the 
claims of the Central Empires are sat- 
isfied—a most absolute requirement of 
justice,—punitive of necessity, not of 
intention ! 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued) 
The thanks of the League were 


unanimously extended to Mrs. Winifred 
B. Cossette, assistant and acting secre- 
tary, for her able and faithful handling 
of the affairs of the League. 

A most enjoyable dinner followed the 
meeting. .The speaker of the evening 
was Hon. William S. McNary, of the 
Massachusetts Waterways and Public 
Lands Commission, who, with a com- 
plete mastery of his subject, gave a 
most informing and interesting exposi- 
tion of the War Time Development 
of the Port of Boston, and the unpar- 
allaled business that would be a result 
of following out the free port idea, 
as proven in Hamburg. The wonderful 
natural advantage of this port, its 
nearness to Europe, the necessity for a 


drydock and for:a warehouse for heavy 
freight, so unloading steamers may take 
on return freight instead of going to 
distant ports, was clearly shown. 


Secretary’s Report, Annual Meet- 
ing, April 30, 1918. 

In the past year we have lost by res- 
ignation.nine members of the League. 
By renewals we have gained six, and six 
new members; another of our Vice- 
Presidents for Massachusetts, Colonel 
Charles R. Codman, has become a con- 
tributing member, and one new mem- 
ber, Richard Mayer, of Boston, a sus- 
taining member. 

Very necessary economies have been 
adopted in the business of the office; 
a niew form of dues bill was adopted 
to obviate return envelope and postage 
in the sending out of regular bills. 
With our impaired funds the purchase 
of envelopes for mailing the “Broad- 
side” was deemed imprudent, so the 
November number was wrapped by 
hand, and the edition for February was 
sent without wrapper. 

While present conditions are making 
heavy financial demands on salaried 
and small business people, it is encour- 
aging to find the real friends of free 
trade are standing by this honorable 
organization with a zeal that argues 
well for future ccomplishments. 

Respectiully submitted, 
JAMES MIDDLETON, 
Secretary. 
WINIFRED B. COSSETTE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Received from retiring treasurer, 
Johns Ritchie, Jan.) On. 4\.. isin $ 94.75 
From dues and contributions. of 


TCMINOES oes se hoi ey ard ivtath, + ahate 601.85 
$696.60 
Rent, lighting, assistant’s salary, 
telephones iia Accs cadences seas $114.34 
Printing 2,000 copies of the Broad- 

SHIR ah tae gale sy Sock Gietvioss o erecotene 72.50 
Stamped envelopes and stamps.. 11.80 
Printing, letterheads, etc. ...... 17.75 
Sundry office expenses ......... 16,28 

$232.60 

Brrtacis Mori tian diy ti ye gives Jeles  ah 463-93 

$696.60 
JAMES R. CARRET, 
Treasurer. 


If each article sold was plainly la- 
belled with the natural price and the 
artificial price, separately stated, the 
people would make short work of the 
tariff, , 


New York, April 10, 1918. 
To-the Members of the American Free 
Trade League. 

It is a ground for very keen regret 
on my part that I am not able to be 
present at the annual meeting of the 
American Free Trade League. 

As I have before explained, on the 
date of this meeting I am expecting to 
- sail for England. Nothing but a duty 
that, if not more important, seemed to 
be more urgent, could have kept me 
from taking part in the work, of this 
annual meeting. 

I feel it to be of first importance 
that the activities of the League shall 
be maintained and extended. We Free 
Traders are maintaining that freedom of 
trade is an essential factor for securing 
and maintaining the peace of the world. 
We are emphasizing with the Amer- 
ican people, and with the other peoples 
who are fighting to save the world from 
Prussian domination, that next to the 
destruction of militarism and imperial- 
ism based upon militarism, is import- 
ant the destruction of the mediaeval 
theories of protectionism, which have 
through wearied generations constituted 
barriers between the nations, produced 
grievances that have resulted in wars, 
hampered the relations of people who 
should be neighbors and _ co-workers, 
and constituted a grievous interference 
with the productivity of labor and the 
most effective use of the resources of 
the world. 

When this war comes to a close, the 
world will be seriously impoverished 
and will have requirement for every 
ounce of its resources in material and 
in labor. Any interference with the 
largest possible effectiveness of labor 
or of the supplies required as necessi- 
ties of life must constitute a crime 
against humanity. 

We hold further that protection is 
itself a form of war, an expression of 
antagonism between peoples. It has for 
its purpose the lessening of the re- 
‘sources and of the proceeds of the la- 
bor of peoples outside the protected 
community. 

We point out that war constitutes 
itself an extreme example of protection. 

The world is not suffering from the 
direct devastation of the campaigns, but 
from the tremendous interference with 
economic conditions, with production 
and distribution. War constitutes a 
form of protection, and the miseries of 
the world, large portions of which are 


Letters of Regret from President 
Putnam and Others 
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now in a state of starvation, are due 


in great part to the action of war in 
making protection barriers between the 
countries of the world. 

We hold that when this war comes 
to a close, America should take part in 
a League of English speaking people 
for the maintenance of the peace of the 
world. It is evident that America’s part 
in such a league will be very much _fur- 
thered if our people can be persuaded 
to put to one side .a protective policy 
which, while mediaeval in character, 
dates back in substance only to 1862. 

The immediate work of our League 
is to emphasize upon our people who 
believe in peace and who are ready to 
fight for peace, the importance of Free 


Trade in bringing about and in main- 


taining peace. 

The membership of the League ought 
to be largely increased, and for this 
purpose we need in addition to funds 
in the treasury, active and effective ser- 
vice on the part of some public-spirited 
citizen, who will carry on the work be- 
longing to the office of the secretary. 
I hope very much that the services of 
such a citizen can be secured. I want 
at the same time to express my cor- 
dial appreciation of the unselfish and 
valuable assistance that has been given 
in this time of special need by Mrs. 
Cossette. 

I shall not fail, while on the other 
side of the Atlantic, to do what may 
be practicable to strengthen the rela- 
tions of our Free Trade League with 
the Cobden Club of England and of 
the Ligue du Libre Echange in Paris. 

It is evident from the letters that 
come to me from the two secretaries 
that they are fully appreciative of the 
importance of the work that the Amer- 
ican League has before it. 

I shall expect on my return to con- 
tinue my efforts’ to secure by corre- 
spondence the acceptance of membership 
on the part of the instructors of polit- 
ical economy throughout the country, 
and of leaders of public opinion outside 
of the institutions. 
lar work can be put in train, however, 
by the new secretary. 

I am, with cordial regards to my as- 
sociates and ‘renewed regret that I am 
not with you at this time, 

Yours very truly, 

GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM. 


A tariff is war in potency.—John E, 
“ubbell. 


« lieve me, 


I hope that simi- 


Federal Reserve Board,~ _ 
Washington, Pe 13, 
Gentlemen: if 
I have your kind note, inviting me to 
attend the dinner of the American Free : 
Trade League on Tuesday, April 3oth. 
I am very sorry to write that I shall an 
be in the West on that date, and there- a 
fore cannot be with you. 
It would have given me ‘great. plens- 
ure to have seen the members of the 
club. I know they are all working day 
and night to help the government, and - 
it would have been an inspiration ‘to 
me to have met them. at 
With again my deepest rete be 


Very sincerely yours, 
Coss HAMLIN. 


Department of Labor, ze r as 
Office of Asst. Secretary, _ 
Washington, April 13, 1918. 
To Members of the American “Free, Ear 
Trade League. ee 

I regret very much that I cannot ac- 
cept your invitation to attend the din-— ee 
ner of the American Free Trade League 
on the 30th and address the members ~ “ 
on that occasion. It is impossible, ‘how-- 
ever, for me at this time to make any 
engagements for leaving Washington. 
When I tell you that the vast amount — 
of work that has fallen upon this de- 
parment without any increase in its di- 
recting force made it impossible for 
me to comply with the request of the — 
Treasury Department to accept an itin- 
erary for the Liberty Loan drive, you. : 
will’ realize the necessity for my , des 
clining your kind invitation, = == 

If it were possible for me to be pres-_ 
ent at your dinner, I should wish. to. 
emphasize the fact that we are at this 
moment engaged in a great war apainst 
Protectionism. There is no difference — 
in principle between the efforts of PSO ei ke 
tectionists to fasten upon the world the 
Prussianistic system and the efforts. of 
the German Kaiser to do the same 
thing. There is no half-way house be- 
tween a narrow, selfish, domineering — 
nationalism and a world-wide interna- 
tionalism. The Prussians are fighting — rene 
for the former. Free Trade is the alts 
answer to it. 

With cordial good wishes for the Free! Loa 
Trade League, and congratulations - a 
upon its declared policy of keeping the 
Free Trade ideal always in view while — ‘ 
marching toward it step by step—the — Bi 
only way in which anything worth — 
while in this world ever has been ac- ‘ 
complished and probably ever will oo 
IT am, ; 
Sincerely yours, 


LOUIS F. post. 


ne 


CITY BY ITSELF MAY 
ARISE ON HARBOR. 


For Boston and New England the 
free port idea is a farsighted step of 
great significance, the commission be- 
lieves, and will be second only to the 
construction of the $20,000,000 embark- 
ation terminal by the War Department 
in South Boston as a means of boom- 
ing the port. The free port will be a 
veritable city by itself on the water- 
front, where tariff laws do not operate 
and where goods brought in from for- 
eign ports can be assembled, resorted, 
made over or changed by manufacturers 
without payment of duty, and trans- 
shipped for export. It will also be a 
place where foreign- buyers and pro- 
ducers can exhibit or examine wares 
-untroubled by the vexations of customs 
house inspectors. 

Under the plans which the waterways 
commission contemplates making, the 
state flats, when converted into a free 
port zone, will contain, in addition to 
all the latest mechanical devices for 
docking, loading and storing, a great 
center of manufacturing for export de- 
‘mands. Raw materials can come to 
this zone without payment of duties, be 
converted by skilled labor into wares 
suited for. foreign needs, and shipped 
out to foreign countries on the same 
ships which brought the raw materials 
here. 

The commission, in its study of the 
free port idea, believes that if its plans 
are eventually carried through, Boston 
will cease to be a one-way port and 
that, as a natural result, its commerce 
will grow in the same amazing propor- 
tions that free port zones have caused 
the shipping business to increase in for- 
eign free ports—Boston Herald, April 
13, 1918. 


We stand for no compromise or ex- 
pediency, but for great principles. We 
stand for: No taxation for the benefit 
of a class; no mixing of government 
with private business; the prosperity 
of our nation, not as antagonistic to 
other nations, but in harmony with 
them; a recognized community of in- 
ternational interests which makes «for 
world-wide peace and brotherhood. All 
this is included in one idea; and the 
name of that idea let us put upon 
our flag—Free Trade—George S. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mass. 


__ A protective tariff leads either to in- 
creased cost or inferiority of produc- 
tion—usually both. 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU. 


Members should read the treasurer’s 
report carefully and see their money is 
being prudently administered. The ex- 
cess profits of one year from any one 
of the protected industries is sufficient 
to subsidize an-active corps of propa- 
gandists who shall see to it that the 
graft is not disturbed. A much less 
amount will help us to make a deter- 
mined stand for free trade. We have 
many requests for literature on the sub- 
ject, and many libraries in the country 
gladly receive the Free Trade Broad- 
side. Anything you can give to make 
this part of our educational work self- 
sustaining will be a great help. A 
small fund is.needed to keep the libra- 
ries supplied. 

We have always found it necessary 
to send out reminders to the members 
in June; people who are very busy often 
forget what is to them a small matter 
of a modest dues bill—while to the 
League it means life or death, whether 
we shall continue valiantly, as in the 
past, to combat the iniquity of protec- 
tion, or seem to acquiesce in it. On 
account of the increase in postage these 
reminders were sent in the notice of 
the annual meeting to all members, giv- 
ing them an opportunity, if so desired, 
to help in different ways, as suggested, 
according to their ability and interest. 
We thank most heartily those who re- 
sponded quickly, irrespective of the fact 
that the nominal dues had been already 
paid by them, and we appreciate the 
kindly feeling of those who would glad- 
ly help if present enormous demands 
did not prevent. It is good to know 
where your heart lies in our cause. 


We B.C. 


THE SALUTATION OF THE DAWN. 
Listen to the Salutation of the Dawn! 
Look to this Day! 

For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 


In its brief course lie all the 

Varieties and Realities of your existence: 
The Bliss of Growth, 

The Glory of Action, 

The Splendor of Beauty. 

For yesterday is but a dream 

And tomorrow only a vision-— 

But today well lived makes 

Every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope! 


Look well, therefore, to this Day: 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


Tariffs have a displacing but no cre- 
ative power. They make production 
costly and distribution difficult. 


Membership dues date from the be- 
ginning of January. 
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PROTESTS MISUSE OF 
WORD. 


Although I am a clergyman I am 
deeply interested in farmers and con- 
cerned about the conditions by which 
they are held down. * * * TI have 
often wished our editors would use 
some other word than “protection” for 
the legislation manufacturers have se- 
cured, whereby they shut out goods 
made abroad and then put up the prices 
of what they make themselves. “Pro- 
tection” is a kindly word, and means 
necessary help; but protection in the 
sense that it is used in tariff reports 
no more bears that worthy quality than 
robbing a man deserves the name of 
relieving him. I have recently been 
impressed that there should be some 
way of expelling from our House of 
Commons men who go there not so 
much to represent the constituencies 
from which they are sent, as to get bet- 
ter prices for their own make of goods. 
When I see a plow maker arguing in 
favor of shutting out American imple- 
ments from our Canadian farmers to 
ensure himself high prices, I feel that 
he ought to be expelled from the House. 
It is contrary to all right that a man 
should be on the jury in his own case. 
—Mail Bag, Grain Growers’ Guide. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912. 

This is also a true copy of what should 
have appeared in The Free Trade Broad- 
side, November, 1917. 

Of Free Trade Broadside, published 
quarterly at Boston, Mass., April 1, 1918. 

State of Massachusetts, County of Suf- 
folk, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edmund J. Burke, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the chairman of pub- 
lishing committee of the Free Trade Broad- 
side, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

Publisher, American Free Trade League, 
120 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Executive Committee, 

Codman, chairman. 

Owners, American Free Trade League, 
president, Geo. H. Putnam, 2 W: 45th st., 
New York City; James R. Carret, treas- 
urer, 79 Milk street, Boston; James Mid- 


dleton, secretary, 120 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Kknown bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders—None. 
EDMUND J. BURKE, Exec. Com. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me. this 
18th day of March, 1918. 
HENRY D. NUNN, Notary Public. 


John S&. 


The American Free Trade Hee 


of its organization in 1866, under the 
direction of its first president, ‘David 
A. Wells, for freedom of trade between 

‘ nations. 

We hold that such freedom is essen- 


tial on economic grounds, as a matter 


of sound politics, and for the purpose 
of keeping the peoples of the nations in 
friendly relations with one another. 

The history of the world’s commerce 
makes clear that every hindrance or 
barrier that is permitted to stand in 
the way of the free exchange of goods 
constitutes an addition to the price 
finally paid for those goods by the con- 

: sumer and tends to lessen the margin 
of profit for the producer. The ideal 
condition of the world’s trade would 
be one in which each country produced 
the materials or articles for which it 
was best fitted through natural condi- 
tions and the temperament of its peo- 
ple, and the goods so produced were 
placed at the disposal of all consumers 
throughout the world with no unneces- 
sary addition to their cost. The con- 
sumer would pay for such goods, the 
cost of production, plus such profit to 

_ the producer as should be an incentive 
to further production; the cost of dis- 
tribution, plus such profit to the dis- 
tributor as should keep in effective con- 
dition the channels of distribution; and 
the cost to the final seller, to which 
would be added such profit as would 
preserve an active and satisfactory sell- 
ing machinery. 

We believe that the abolition of tariff 
barriers is important on_ political 
grounds because it would remove 
causes of friction and grievances, which 


have been frequent causes of war and ~ 


which. tend to keep peoples out of sym- 
pathy with one another, or to bring 
them into sharper antagonism with one 
another. 

We hold that it is essential for the 
intelligent action of every citizen who 


pays taxes that he shall have knowledge ° 


of the precise amount paid, and’ that 
he shall have the assurance that the full 
amount of the tax collected, less. only 
the expense of collection, shall be avail- 
able for the needs of the government. 
If the tax is hidden in the increased 


stands today, as it stood at the time 


- inequity. 


cost of articles needed toe oe ‘con-. 
sumption, the citizen realizes in a gen-— 


eral way that there are burdens upon. 
his livelihood, but he does not have the 
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direct knowledge in regard to the de- 


mands made upon him on the part of 
the national treasury. 


In the absence of such direct knowl- 


edge he has a smaller interest in the 
wisdom, or the lack of wisdom, with 


which the national finances are man- 


aged. If a report that the government 


is using funds extravagantly, or other- 


wise unwisely, is connected with a sub- 
stantial advance in the amount the citi- 
zen is called upon to pay for direct 
taxes, he is interested in taking such 
action as may be possible through his 
vote and his personal influence to call 
the administration ‘to account, 
rulers. are his representatives, 


and if 


the citizen is not satisfied with their 


action, it is his privilege and his duty 
to see to it that the untrustworthy of- 
ficials are replaced by men who can be 


The. 


trusted to administer wisely the re- 


sources of the nation. 
representative government depends upon 
the watchfulness of the citizen, and the 
citizen whose contributions to the goyv- 
ernment are made in direct taxes. is 
much more likely to secure the knowl- 
edge upon which his own intelligent 
action can and will be based. 

The League holds further that the 


The safety of 


function of government is to maintain 


justice and order, to secure the equit- 
able and impartial administration of 


law, and to fulfil any international ob- 
ligations that have been assumed or 


that ought to be assumed, 


legitimate concern. 


and La Ligue a bib 


members, and by a 
or; The Broadside. — 


We hold that it is very difficult, and > 


in most cases impossible, for the gov- 
érnment’ to interfere in business con- 


ditions in such manner as to exert its 


influence and power equitably for the 


interests of all citizens concerned. The 


history of the tariff is a history of 
‘Tariff provisions have too 


frequently been put into shape at the 


instance of those who were to be bene- — 
fited and without any representation of — 
the interests of the great mass of the — 


community which is called uponto make 


payments for ‘the advantage of the few. 


Such a condition is demoralizing to 
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Charles M.. Schwab, Andaey 
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“FAIR PLAY” 


Ask your friend to join the League 
and remember that thy friend hath a 
friend, also. 

In our Organization should be en- 
rolled every soul who foves justice 
and who is willing to do even an infini- 
testimal part in their day and gener- 
ation to make justice invincible against 
the Dark Patrioteering Forces that are 
seemingly having their innings without 
let or hindrance. Insignificant in num- 
bers they win by never allowing division 
or relaxation of their implacable ty- 
ranny, founded on Special Privilege. A 
bewildered people should join en masse 
to form a vast Order of Fair Play in 
the world. 
generosity has not perished from the 
earth, Falstaff to the contrary notwith- 
standing! It burns more deeply even 
now in the hearts of men, though the 
darkness comprehendeth it not. Add. 
your taper—the aggregation will make 
an illumination that will circle the sick 
world that now wrings helpless hands 
in isolation. The present and the future 
looks to you. Come! ! W. B. Cossette. 


Real sportsmanship, reai 


Henry Ford: “I think that the tariff 
should be abolished entirely. I believe 
in free trade all over the world. If we 
had it things would adjust themselves, 
and we would all be better off.” 

A genuine Free Trader in the Senate 
will help considerably. 


Twenty-five cents will send the Free 
Trade Broadside to someone for a year. 
Individual subscriptions are welcome. 


Right principles are always susceptible 
of application.—Garrison, 


Universal Military Training and 
High Protective Tariff the Goal 


Mr. George Haven Putnam, President, 
American Free Trade League, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 


I am returning herewith copy of “Free Trade Broadside,” which 
some one has taken the pains to send me. 

I have no use for any publication advocating free trade or near 
free trade, being and always having been a strong protectionist, as 
every true American should be, particularly in these times and during 
the period after the war, when all the resources of this country should 
be conserved by every means and no free trade or any other un-Ameri- 
can policy considered for a moment. 

_ Any influence that I may have you may be sure will be thrown 
entirely the other way, and any such propaganda as supported by the 
publication enclosed should, surely will be, eventually killed. The ener- 
gies of the society of which you are president might better be devoted 
to counteracting the German propaganda which has raised its filthy 
head in this country and which is, thank God, being stamped out by 
the U. S. Secret Service and the activities of loyal citizens generally. 

Those who are not blinded by false theories, teachings and partisan- 
ship, can see by reading the history of this country that it owes its 
greatness and development principally to the protective tariff, and 
that any deviation from protective principles has invariably been fol- 
lowed by economic depression and disaster. 

Every energy and influence should be exerted by all classes and 
societies toward the winning of this war and toward the support of 
policies which are constructive and not destructive. 


(Continued on page 2.) 


‘Every Custom House Erected 
Will Be a Fortress” 


By Erving Winslow 
Whatever diplomatic methods may be hearts have long burned within them 
adopted, whatever arrangements of concerning this great matter, when at 


be established, last they 


every custom house erected will be a 


armies and navies may speak with their tongue, can 


hardly moderate the :passionate ex- 
prayer that some 
like those of the giants of old, 
may be roused to make themselves 
heard by the great and willing groups, 
which exist as we know in the nations 
of the world, effectively to preach the 


true Gospel of peace and good will. 


fortress, bristling with deadly artillery, pression of their 
with 


a corp of officials like that sowed by 


outposts for defense and attack, voices, 
Agenor’s son to grow up into a har- 
vest of warriors, leaders for future 
armies recruited from their benefici- 
aries and dependents , . . those whose 
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A Few Truths for the Chameleon 


Protectionists to Consider 
By Edmund J. Burke 


A few years ago high tariff advocates 
were denouncing a tariff for revenue 
only as “free trade” and as the worst 
kind of tariff that could be devised and 
yet now no less a person that Thomas 
O. Marvin, secretary of the Home Mar- 
ket Club, has recently appeared before 
the committee on Ways and Means in 
Washington, and argued for a revenue 
tariff. 

In his statement Mr. Marvin has made 
much use of the very misleading figures 
obtained by average rates on all im- 
ports to indicate percentages of duty 
under different tariff acts, by which it 
is made to appear that the rates under 
the Payne-Aldrich law were lower than 
under any other in the history of the 
country except that of 1861 and the 
present law, and under the present law 
lower than in 1861. This method of 
averaging is deceiving because it takes 
no account of the character of articles 
admitted free and those on which high 
duties are imposed. 

It is a well known fact tnat all repub- 
lican tariffs were drawn with a view to 
enhancing the profits of a few privi- 
leged interests at the expense of the 
people; so that for every dollar collect- 
ed by the Treasury the people were 
forced to pay about five dollars to the 
same privileged interests; so that by a 
cunning system of mixed specific and 
ad valorem tax rates cheaper grades of 
articles used by the mass of the people 
paid duties sometimes as high as 200 
per cent. and always higher duties than 
those imposed on more expensive arti- 
cles. For gouging the people and en- 
hancing the profits of the privileged few 
the Payne-Aldrich law was the worst of 
all. 

Mr. Marvin quotes figures to show 
that Great Britain collected last year 
more revenue from customs duties than 
the United States. But he does not call 
attention to the fact that a large part of 
these duties in England come from to- 
bacco products and wine that to draw a 
proper comparison therefore a large 
part of our internal revenue receipts 
should be added to the figures for the 
United States. According to his own 
statement Great Britain imposes prac- 
tically all her customs duties on articles 
such as tobacco, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
etc., which are not and cannot be pro- 


duced at home, and a few luxuries. The 
result is that practically 100 per cent. is 
collected into the treasury. He quotes 


Jefferson, Madison and Wilson in his , 


attempt to justify a high tariff—these 
specially selected citations are as mis- 
leading as his other statements. 

The high tariff advocates have run 
through the whole gamut of excuses 
(they do not deserve to be dignified by 
the name of arguments) for their pet 
theory. First it was to protect “infant” 
industries, then to keep up the wages of 
the working man, then one claim for 
the McKinley act of 1889 was to reduce 
revenue (a single democratic adminis- 
tration having left an overflowing treas- 
ury) and now, shades of Jefferson and 
Madison, it is to increase revenue! 

These chameleon shifts on the part of 
protectionists remind one of the Prus- 
sian militarist who having preached the 
gospel of force and frightfulness for a 
generation tries to excuse it by charging 
his opponents with the responsibility for 
it. Does he use gas or bomb an open 
town he dishonestly says the English 
and French did it first, does he sink a 
hospital ship he asserts that it was be- 
ing used to carry aviators. If protec- 
tionist leaders think that the whole 
people should be heavily taxed by high 
tariffs and the privileged few largely 
absolved from taxation by abolition or 
reduction of the income tax, excess pro- 
fits tax, war profits tax, etc., let them 
come out and say so plainly: because 
that is what their statements would 
seem to imply and certainly that is 
what carrying out his suggestions would 
result in. 


PROTECTION THE GOAL. 
(Concluded) 


Fortunately for the future, our glori- 
ous American soldier boys can be trust- 
ed to vote right when they return after 
they have punished the Huns. Men 
will be placed in power who' will carry 
out necessary measures, like universal 
military training, protective tariff, no 
foreign language newspapers nor teach- 
ing of German, and non-intercourse 
with anything German, etc., etc. after 
the war. 


_ Theories, in order to win the sup- 
port of practical thinkers, must be sup- 
ported by facts, and facts always have 
been and always will be against the free 
trade fallacy. No arguments are need- 
ed to refute this fallacy. It is only 
necessary to point to events and facts 
which are historical. 

Free trade is like the universal dis- 
armament idea, a beautiful theory if you 
could only alter human nature, and this, 
as far as I have been able to observe, 
shows no signs of change. 

Yours very truly, 

FREDERIC S. WHITHINGTON. 
402-404 Krafts Bldg., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

P. S.—The following are a few of the 
facts which no argument can contro- 
veuts 


GREATER IMPORTS LESSER 
REVENUE IMPORTS 

33 last months under Payne 

(Republican) Tariff ..$4,677,817.286 
33 first months under Under- 

wood (Democratic) Tar- 

iff Ss. ous Cr 5,318,282,073 

CUSTOMS DUTIES COLLECTED 


33 last months under Payne 


(Republican) Tariff ..$868,111,075 
33 first months under Under- 
wood (Democratic) Tar- 
TE feo h dts oe ee 620,756,431 
An increase of $640,464,787 in imports 
in spite of 23 months of war. A loss of 
revenue amounting to $238,354,644. 


We are glad to note that our “high 
tariff” fellow citizens are quoting “facts 
and figures” as above. Only to the 
mind of the high tariff advocate would 
it be esteemed a calamity that the people — 
(not privileged interests) of the United 
States had been able to get over $640,- 
000,000 more in values for $238,000,000 
less expense. 

. Of course we all recognize the hack- 

neyed claim in the fourth paragraph of 
the above letter in which the “protec- 
tive tariff’ is responsible for the fer- 
tility, great mineral wealth, natural re- - 
sources, and other natural blessings of 
the U. S. as well as izitelligence and ac- 
tivity of its citizens. E. J. BURKE. 


FROM UNITED STATES 
TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Sec’y American Free Trade League, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: 

The Tariff Commission is desirous of 
communicating directly with individual 
members of your Association having 
personal knowledge of unfair competi- 
tion through the selling in the United 
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States of articles of foreign origin at 
less than the fair market value when 
sold for home consumption in the coun- 
try of origin. 

The Commission will be greatly 
obliged if you will forward to this 
office the names, addresses, and busi- 
ness of such members of your Asso- 
ciation as are particularly well prepared 
to furnish information bearing on such 
competition. 

Section 704 of the Act of Congress, 
approved September 6, 1916 vests in the 
Tariff Commission the power to in- 


vestigage the conditions, cause and ef- . 


fects relating to competition of foreign 
industries with those of the United 
States with special reference to unfair 
competition or the dumping of articles 
of foreign manufacture into this coun- 
try at prices substantially less than the 
actual value or wholesale price in the 
prinicpal markets of the country of 
their production. A prompt reply will 
be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS WALKER PAGE, 
Vice-Chairman. 


INEFFICIENCY IN ONE 
PROTECTED INDUSTRY 
AT CRITICAL TIME. 


It has been said that machinery is but 
the extension of the human arm ana 
brain and to get the best results from 
this extension organization must extend 
to every element connected or used in 
its operation. Bearing these funda- 
mental truths in mind, said an official 
of Local 339, International Association 
of Machinists, our Uncle Sam through 
the War Labor Board has started a 
thorough and comprehensive investiga- 
tion of all the elements essential to the 
production of war necessities. 

This labor board is disclosing some 
startling weaknesses in past methods. 
1. It found a niarket glutted with me- 
chanical misfits owing to lack of basic 
knowledge of their trades. 2. It ha: 
also found shops and factories filled 
with disgruntled and dissatisfied men 
and women caused by methods in vogue, 
not’ for the purpose of reaching the 
highest pinacle of efficiency and pro- 
duction, but seemingly for the purpose 
of furnishing economic power for a 
form of feudalism little realized or un- 
derstood by many of our best citizens, 
and this method of production seemea 
successful until production became the 
real issue, and then many former stand- 
ards and methods were found passe o 
obsolete—The Labor News, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Free Ports as a 


National Policy 


From Unanimous Report of Committee Appointed by San Francisco Chamber of Com- 


mission, 


The question of establishing ‘free 
ports in the United States, as a new 
national policy, has been raised in 
Congress, and to Hon. William Kent, 
a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission, has been-assiged the duty 
of collecting and preparing data on the 
subject. Free ports, or free zones in 
portions of harbors, have long existed 
in Europe and Asia. The report of 
the sub-committee of Foreign Trade 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, given February, 1918, says: The 
rapid and substantial growth of Free 
Ports operated by other nations, whose 
business consists mainly in transship- 
ment and exportation furnish convinc- 
ing data in favor of such a national 
move. When we realize that Hamburg 
in 1913 had forged ahead until its for- 
eign trade surpassed London by One 
Hundred Million Dollars and far ex- 
ceeded Liverpool in imports, nothwith- 
standing the fact that England is a free 
trading country; that Hamburg’s total 
foreign commerce was only Six Mil- 
lion Dollars under that of New York, 
and that Hong Kong surpassed New 
York in clearing foreign trade tonnage 
several years before the war, Singepore 
advancing as a collecting and distri- 
buting center, and Copenhagen winning 
the trade of the Baltic, it becomes ap- 
parent that the Free Port is not a 
mere theory, but a practical producer of 
prosperity. ... Industrial and  com- 
mercial development are dependent 
upon transportation. . . Inadequate har- 
bor facilities poorly correlated with 
railroad transportation are prime con- 
tributors to the high cost of living, as 
slow and expensive circulation of sup- 
plies inevitably add to their cost. It 
is obvious that the more hands through 
which goods pass from producer to 
consumer, the more the public must 
pay. The war has made our people 
appreciate more than ever before that 
we cannot claim or hold commercial 
supremacy, if we are inefficient on the 
sea, 


What is meant by a Free Port? It 
does not mean freedom from harbor or 
port charges, such as tolls or wharfage 
on cargoes, dockage on ships, pilotage, 
towage, etc. Briefly it means freedom 
from customs control.... Here the 
imported merchandise is landed, and 
when the imports pass through the land 


given Feb. 28, 


1918. 


or water gates of the inclosure into the 
country elsewhere, then at that time 
and at the gate, theoretically, the duties 
incident to the collection of the tariff 
dues begin and all the complicated 
rules and regulations of the customs 
service first go into operation. If the 
imports are not taken for domestic 
consumption, they may be re-exported, 


whether in the original packages or 
otherwise, without payment of tariff 


+ dues or interference by customs offi- 


cials. The same is true of foréign raw 
materials landed and worked up into 
manufactures inside the free port and 
designed for re-export. . . . Free Ports 
will be the means of saving interest on 
large sums of money by precluding the 
necessity of tying up funds for Cus- 
toms duties whilst good are held in 
warehouses. ... Free Ports accord fa- 
cilities for unloading goods which may 
be stored, packed, mixed, assembled, 
manipulated and even manufactured 
within the Free Zone, with the greatest 
possible freedom. Manufacturers are 
accorded the privilege of exhibiting and 
demonstrating their goods, grading and 
altering the same for domestic or ex- 
port use. Buyers can examine, test 
and compare the commodities of the 
world before making purchases. 


At the opening of the Civil War 
American ships were carrying 70 per 
cent. of our exports and 65 per cent. 
of our imports. At the opening of the 
world war in August, 1914, Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia and Belgium 
controlled 72 per cent. of the world’s 
ocean carrying capacity, and although 
our foreign trade exports and imports 
combined amounted to more than one- 
tenth of the world’s business, our mer- 
chant marine was capable of transport- 
ing only nine per cent. of it. 

The report of the sub-committee on 
customs matters give concrete examples 
of obstacles to foreign trade which is 
imposed by customs duties, and shows 
the saving in time and expense to ves- 
sels in the free port, as follows:— De- 
lays due to customs boarding officers 
would be obviated. Prompt docking 
and uninterrupted discharge of cargo. 
Omitting necessity of giving heavy 
bonds to customs, obligating steamship 
agents to pay any loss of duty by fire, 
theft, casualty, etc., and the consequent 


delay while these matters are adjusted 
with the customs. Not being required 
to make application to customs, obtain 
permit and pay Inspector’s services 
when it was desirable or necessary to 
work early or late hours, or on Sun- 
Bonded and _ for- 
eign cargo laden or unladen at will. 
Vessel’s discharge not stopped because 
of some error or delay in customs pa- 
pers, which at times, besides the cost 
of delay, has entailed fines to vessels 
ranging from $100 to $5000. Not be- 
ing required to keep drawback goods 
separate from other cargo and give the 
customs officials six official hours notice 
before lading the same. 
holding of teams on the dock until 
customs inspector is able to check all 
bonded goods teams may have, before 
loading on vessel, or unladen bonded 
goods teams may have, for export ves- 
sel, bonded warehouse or appraiser’s 
store;—this checking would be done 
outside free port. 

Once goods were placed on the dock, 
either from or for the vessel, no cus- 


days and holidays. 


toms delay» could occur, thus securing 
more prompt clearing of docks. Un- 
just fines are imposed in connection 
with the customs laws. 
covering the record for one year in 
San Francisco is quoted: Vessel fined 
for failure to produce duplicate bill of 
health, maximum fine, $5000. Area for 
steerage passengers not posted, $340. 
An additional fine against the master 
of $100. Failure to 


A few items 


include certain 
items on the outward manifest of ves- 
sel, $500. Discharge of foreign mer- 
chandise without authority in absence 
of inspector, fine, treble the value of 
merchandise and forfeiture of the ves- 
sel. In this case the master had gone 
ashore, and the barge man and_ the 
mate, who were unfamiliar with the 
customs regulations, agreed that the 
barge could receive cargo in the stream, 
remaining alongside vessel until next 
morning. But later in the day as it 
appeared a storm was coming up, the 
barge man moyed the barge to the dock. 
In view of these circumstances, the 
fines were mitigated to a charge against 
the vessel of $700 and against the barge 
owner $200. These were paid, with the 
attorneys costs and there was also the 
loss of time in preparing and _ present- 
ing defense, etc. Failure to make en- 
try and enter merchandise at the Cus- 
toms house, $1800. Failure to enter 
within twenty-four hours, $100. Bonds 
are now required to be given for resi- 
due cargo which is to be discharged at 
following foreign ports and in order 


No. further © 
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to cancel said bonds a lading certifi- 
cate or other evidence is required from 
abroad. This is a heavy obligation and 
it is sometimes difficult for steamship 
owners to obtain the necessary certifi- 
cates to cancel said bonds. Frequently 
fines are assessed for breaking the Cus- 
toms seals, and for error in, or for 
not filing, complete store list of vessel. 
These fines are sometimes mitigated 
and sometimes remitted. But in such 
cases the offense has been trivial, or 
there were extenuating circumstances. 
Nevertheless, discharge of vessel has 
been stopped, master or owner has had 
to attend at the Customs house and ex- 
pense has been incurred in defending 
the charge. The report truly says: 
“Our people only faintly apprehend the 
degree to which our foreign commerce 
is dominated by Customs control. 
Every move made by vessel or cargo, 
master or importer, respecting foreign 
goods must first have sanction of cus- 
toms.” 

The report claims all interests will 
benefit by the Free Port. It is self- 
evident that and char- 
terers would gain immensely and the 
tend to build up a 
merchant fleet. 


ship owners 


would 
self-sustaining 


adoption 
strong, 

From the standpoint of harbor admin- 
istration if the customs toll gates were 
for the time eliminated business would 
move faster... “many times con- 
signees are unfair in a practice of mak- 
ing the customs house an excuse for 
keeping cargoes on the wharf longer 
than they should be kept and freight 
congestion is alleged to be due to in- 
adequate wharf arrangements, when in 
fact, it is frequently a case of juggling 
in order to secure free storage on the 
piers. It means much to the port to 
have this congestion reduced to the 
lowest terms. It is a very serious and 
costly detriment to a port to have the 
wharves piled up with goods because 
real and frequently pretended, customs 
house requirements compel it... . the 
burden is on the advocates of a free 
port policy to show that present cus- 
toms arrangements operate on foreign 
trade as a handicap of really serious 
porportions, that they not only increase 
unduly the operative cost of the foreign 
trade we now have, but also in all likli- 
hood prevent new trade coming or 
otherwise hinder its growth, or give 
rival ports, without these hindrances, 
just that much advantage in the con- 
test... . <A large shipment of refrig- 
erated egg meat in tins arrived on one 
of our Oriental liners some time ago. 


The goods could not be landed until 


arrangements had been completed to 
haul at once to a bonded refrigerated 
warehouse. But there was no whole- 
sale market at the place of shipment 
and the question of value required tele- 
grams, cables and much _ discussion 
with the Customs, and caused heavy 
expense because of delay to vessel, of 
overtime charges at vessel and at ware- 
house charged by draymen, stevedores, 
ship’s clerks, customs inspectors, weigh- 
ers and customs’ storekeeper. In; a 
similar New York case, the importer, 
to keep the vessel moving, took a 
chance on his invoice value, and had to 
pay some thirty thousand dollars in 
fines. In addition to the rules designed 
to insure collection of the duty, the 
customs is also charged with the en- 
forcement of certain other complicated 
laws, such as the Chinese Exclusion 
Act, the Pure Food Law, the laws un- 
der the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the Copyright Law, etc. When dam- 
aged goods arrive they must be held 
on the wharf until the customs adjust 
with the importer. Frequently marks 
are obliterated. Sometimes the con- 
dition is such that it is impossible to 
get a count of the damaged portion. 
Consequently there is apt to be a dis- 
pute involving the importer, vessel and 
customs. The importer is not permit- 
ted to recondition the goods, because 
the identity would be lost or it would 
be impossible to keep such a check that 
proper duties would be paid. In many 
cases it is cheaper to accept the only 
method provided by customs laws and 
abandon the goods, provided that the 
portion damaged is more than 10 per 
cent of the shipment. But the ‘damage 
must be discovered and the goods 


abandoned within ten days after mak- 
ing entry! 


The Liberator, Auckland, N. Z.: “A 
large number of people in this country 
have believed that a protective tariff is 
beneficial to the laboring man. Com- 
peting goods being excluded from the 
country, higher prices can be charged 
for domestic manufactures, thereby 
increasing profits and wages. But if 
wages, at first, are higher than in 
other occupations, there immediately 
begins a flow of idle or poorly paid 
men to these places—continuing unti 
wages have fallen to the common level 
and rents have become avnormal. 


It is beyond the wit of man to draw 
up a tariff which will protect fhe 
whole world ranges of industry without 
causing all sorts of anomalies and in- 
equalities —Prof. William Smart, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 
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FREE TRADE HELPS BRIT- 
ISH MANUFACTUERS 
William Anderson, Glasgow, Cotton 
and Wool Manufacturer.—“We exploit 
the whole world for raw material and 
lay the whole world under tribute for 
food stuffs. We are absolutely free 
from the handicap of protection in any 
shape, formor fashion. Our machinery 
is laid down, our factory buildings are 
erected at a less cost than any other 
country. We never make anything, we 
can buy cheaper.... I see no result 
of the restriction of free imports than 
loss and ruin, and I am not yet tired 
of carrying on a profitable business.” 


Geo. Wolstenholm & Sons, Sheffield, 
Cutlery Manufacturers——‘“This com- 
pany is able to charge low prices for 
the quality of goods which they supply 
because they can purchase their raw 
material from the cheapest market in 
the world, wherein no tariff impost 
makes such material dear. 


William Smale, Macclesfield, Silk 
Manufacturer.—‘“I am a free trader be- 
cause under the system of free trade 
we have cheap food and raw material, 
etc. which enables to manufacture 
cheaper than our foreign competitors 
and thus compete successfully in neu- 
tral markets.” 


John Leckie & Co., London, Saddlery 
Works.—“The reason why _ France, 
Germany and United States cannot 
compete against us on level terms is 
that those countries are so handicapped 
in the purchase of their materials by 
import duties.” 


F. Scarf, Bromford Iron Works.—“T 
am a free trader because buying freely 
abroad, I can sell freely abroad—the 
one stream creates the other. I fear 
the tariff because I should be at the 
mercy of legislation, and should be 
forced to take a hand in political bar- 
gaining and intrigue.” ° 


THE INCIDENCE OF A TAX 


The increase of a cent in postage rite 
on picture cards, which were the most 
profitable mail matter carried by the 
Government, has decreased the postal 
revenue of this class of matter by 65 
per. cent. One manufacturing firm 
that under the old postage rate of I 
cent sold 75,000,000 cards a year, giving 
the Government a possible $750,000 rey- 
enue is now selling only 15,000,000 a 
year, making the loss to the Govern- 
ment in a year $450,000. 


Another Conflict Sooner or Later 
By E. N. Vallandigham 


Protectionists are making ready to 
turn the situation, economic, political, 
international, racial, military, after the 
world war, to their own advantage. 
They have been warning the American 
people that we must protect ourselves 
against something that is to come with 
peace. That something is the “cheap 


goods” that will be forced upon us_ 


from abroad to the ruin of our indus- 
tries. When the physical and military 
war is over, although we shall cease to 
have enemies upon the field of battle, 
upon the ocean and in the air, we shall, 
according to the view of the protection- 
ists, cease to have friends anywhere on 
earth. Not only our present enemies 
in war, but our allies in the conflict, 
and the few remaining neutrals will 
all become our commercial and indus- 
trial enemies, and all the old trade 
jealousies with their accompanying in- 
ternational hatreds and suspicions will 
In other 
words the military peace will bring on 
a trade war which in turn will make 
inevitable sooner or later another con- 


be more intense than ever. 


flict of universal slaughter upon land 
and sea. ; 

In order to establish more firmly than 
ever the vicious system of protection 
with its inevitable accompaniments of 
international hatered and 
jealousy and espionage, the protection- 
mean to take advantage of the 
bitterness excited against our present 
enemies in arms. If the Allies of the 
Entente decide that the terms that they 
hope to exact of Germany can be best 
enforced by 
tariffs or a boycott upon German goods, 
the protectionists will do their best to 
prolong: such discriminations or such 
boycotts in the interest of our protected 
industries. At the same time they will 
insist that whaever arrangement is 
made with our allies as to trade rela- 


suspicion, 


ists 


means of discriminating 


tions shall guarantee the protected in- 


dustries against cheap goods from the 
allies themselves. A friend is just as 
dangerous and untrustworthy as an en- 
emy from the protectionist point of 
VIEW. » 

What the protectionist would like to 
see is the perpetuation of what they be- 
lieve to be our industrial and commer- 
cial advantages due to the accident of 
the war, and along with this they would 
like to have whatever they hope may be 
won from increased tariff taxation 
levied against all active producing na- 
tions. Their ideal is exactly the vicious 


policy of the Teutonic coalition, the 
trade domination of the world, some- 
thing that can be won and kept only by 
means of military domination or the 
effective threat of such domination em- 
bodied in overwhelming military and 
naval force. They hold the childish 
belief that we can export without im- 
porting, or if not exactly this supreme 
fallacy that we can export our own 
manufactured goods and take in return 
only such raw materials and such man- 
ufactured articles as we can not pro- 
duce, and théy are ready to impose 
upon all the American people not only 
huge public taxes to maintain a vast 
military and naval establishment as a 
threat to troublesome trade rivals, but 
even greater private taxes embodied in 
the enhanced price of tariff protected 
home manufactures, 

When ‘this war is over we shall have 
a vast interest-bearing debt, and the 
consequent necessity of raising huge 
sums from We shall need 
further to carry out public 
works neglected during the period of 
war. We shall be still in possession 
of a huge gold surplus, and in conse- 
quence prices with us will be so high 
that our industrial cost of production 
will be greater than ever before, so 
that it will be extremely difficult for us 
to sell in the world-markets. We shall 
have an enormous problem of. econ- 
omic and industrial adjustment which 
can not be helped, but must inevitably 
be hindered by the einjection of a fur- 
ther complication in the form of arti- 
ficial trade relations due to increased 
tariff protection. World-wide free 
trade and general disarmament would 
relieve all peoples in some measure 
from the burdens necessarily pressing 
upon all from years of slaughterous 
and wasteful war. Increased protec- 
tion and continued costly armament will 
add vastly to the burdens of the world, 
and sow the seeds of future wars. 


taxation. 
revenue 


Article II. The object of the Amer- 
ican Free Trade League shall be to free 
the trade industries and the people of 
the United States from any tariff ex- 
cept those imposed for revenue only, 
AND TO HASTEN THE TIME OF 
FREE EXCHANGES | BETWEEN 
ALL NATIONS. 


Twenty-five cents will send the Free 
Trade Broadside to someone for a year. 
Individual subscriptions are welcome. 
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Looking Toward a New World 


Program of the British Labor ,Party 
on “National —Fimance.”.... In taxa- 
tion also, the interests of the profes- 
sional and house-keeping classes are at 
one with those of the manual workers. 
Too long has our national finance been 
regulated,—contrary to the teachings of 
political economy—according to the 
wishes of the possessing classes and the 
profits of the financiers. The colossal 
expenditure involved in the present war 
(of which, against the protest of the 
Labor party, only a quarter has been 
raised by taxation, whilst three-quar- 
ters have been borrowed at onerous 
rates of interest, to be a burden on the 
nation’s future) brings things to a 
CrisisteRt si Innumerable new private 
fortunes are being heaped up by those 
who have taken advantage of the na- 
tion’s needs and the one-tenth of the 


EERE 


WAR AFTER WAR 

Settled seems to be the question of al- 
lied economic policy after the war. It 
is to be a policy of close association in 
exclusion. There is to be a great deal 
of protectionism. There is to be one 
league of nations closely knit against 
another league of nations. The allies 
are to boycott the Teuto-Turkish com- 
bination. This has been made plain in 
the announcement of the British minis- 
try to the house of commons. It doesn’t 
look good to democrats who believe in 
free trade. President Wilson has been 
almost a free trader. The program 
isn’t a peace program at all. It is for 
a war after the war. | Just now, before 
the war is over, it may be only a threat 
against the enemy, but it is hardly a 
threat that is calculated to make Ger 
many quit fighting. She will fight all 
the harder if given to understand that 
after peace comes she is to be cut otf 
from commercial intercourse with the 
remainder of the world.—Reedys Mir- 
vor. 


WANTS DIRECT TAXATION 


“The organized farmers have always 
been ready to put forward an alterna- 
tion for the tariff. It would not take 
one-half as much out of the farmers’ 
meet his share of the ex- 
penses of government. Under the tariff 
farmers are unconscious of the tax they 
are paying. The invisible tax was the 
biggest act of iniquity ever committed,” 
—Hon. George Langley, at gathering of 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg, July 5-6, 1918. 


income to 


population which owns nine-tenths of 
the riches of the United Kingdom, far 
from being made poorer, will find it- 
self, in the aggregate, as a result of 
the war, drawing in rent and interest 
and dividends a larger nominal income 
than ever before. Such a position de- 
mands a revolution in national finance. 

. We definitely repudiate all pro- 
posals for a protective tariff, in what- 
ever specious guise they may be cloak- 
ed, as a device for burdening the con- 
with unnecessarily enhanced 
prices, to the profit of the capitalist 
employer or .landed proprietor, \who 
avowedly expects his rent or profit to 
be increased thereby. We shall strenu- 
ously oppose any taxation, of whatever 
kind, which would increase the price 
of food or of any other necessary of 
life. 


sumer 


THIS NO TIME TO SUBMIT 
TO RECRUDESCENCE 


Bayard: “In my own country I 
have witnessed the insatiable growth of 
that form of state socialism styled 
‘Protection,’ which I believe has done 
more to foster class legislation and 
create inequality of fortune, to corrupt 
public life, to banish men of independ- 
ent mind and character from the public 
councils, to lower the tone of national 
representation, blunt public conscience, 
create false standards in the popular 
mind, divorce ethics from politics, and 
place politics upon the level of a mer- 
cenary scramble, than any other cause.” 


TAKE HEED 


It is for the friends of Free Trade 
to take heed that the preoccupations of 
war do not shelter a movement which 
may later stultify peace. A vicious 
pressed by the mother 
means of severing 
from the British Empire the North 
American colonies. Between the self- 
governing Dominions of today and the 
mother country there has been, and 
no severance of feeling 


fiscal system, 


country, was the 


there can be, 
while the mother country maintains 
free trade. Once begin a system of 
tariff bargaining and the splendid unity 
of freewill will begin to disintegrate.— 
T. M. Robertson, M. P., England. 


Twenty-five cents will send the Free 
Trade Broadside to someone for a year. 
Individual subscriptions are welcome. 
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Sir Edward Grey: “In England, as 
in every other country, the protectionist 
element is persistent and active, every 
industry which is lagging behind from 
lack of modern methods, of organiza- 
tion, of education, and the whole com- 
bative instinct of the country cheers 
Protection under the name of Retali- 
ation.” 


I warn and entreat you never to 
argue the question of free commerce as 
if it were a material question alone. 
It is just as strong in its political, in 
its social, and in its moral aspects as 
it is in its operation upon the produc- 
tion and increase of wealth—W. E. 
Gladstone. 


Nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right. The protective tariff’ is 
all wrong. It is wrong in economics, 
wrong in morals, and a great corruptor 
in politics. Therefore the protest 
against it and the resistance to it will 
never cease.—Prof. W. G. Sumner, 
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CANADIAN WOMEN AND 
THE PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF 


Whoever says the tariff is none of 
women’s affairs little realizes what the 
tariff does to our farm women. Every 
farm woman should line up with the 
forces which are fighting the tariff and 
lend her influence and support to its 
elimination. We know that our farm 
women have not labor-saving devices 
in their homes because they cannot af- 
ford them, and they cannot afford them 
because a protective tariff keeps them 
out of reach of the ordinary farm 
women, 

Let us consider what the tariff this 
year has added to the expense house- 
cleaning incurs. On the new screen 
door and windows which the farm 
woman had to put on the kitchen she 
paid a duty of 371-2 per cent. On the 
nails she used she paid at the rate of 
671-2 cents per 100 pounds. For the 
paint she used she paid a tariff duty of 
37 1-2 per cent. For her brooms and 
scrub-brushes she was charged a tariff 
duty at the rate of 27 1-2 per cent. For 
every pound of soap she bought she 
paid one cent tariff duty. On the new 
tea-kettle and the pots and pans with 
which she stocked her newly-cleaned 
and painted kitchen she paid a tariff 
duty of 421-2 per cent. You see even 
for cleanliness, which is next to Godli- 
ness, the farm woman has to pay an 
excessive and exorbitant tariff tax. 
Surely when women realize that on 
the commonest, homely tasks and 
equipment they have to hand over a 
large per cent. of the money they pay 
to some manufacturer who directly de- 
rives that benefit when quite undeserv- 
ing, they will line up behind the farm 
people’s organization which is unalter- 
ably opposed to any but direct taxa- 
tion. 

When the woman of the house has 
the attic bedroom finished and goes 
to furnish it, here again she hands over 
much of her hard earned money to the 
manufacturers. On a dresser she pays 
a tariff duty of, 371-2 per cent. For 
chairs she pays tariff duty at the rate of 
37 1-2 per cent. and 371-2 per cent. 
also on the mattress. For the sheets 


and blankets she pays 42 1-2 per cent. 
tariff duty; 40 per cent. of the cost of the 
bedroom lamp goes for tariff duty. We 
women do not mind paying all the 
money that is our share to finance our 
country’s affairs, but we do object to 
handing out all the way to 4o per cent. 
of the cost of our household utensils 
and furniture upon excuse of tariff tax, 
very little of which reaches our govern- 
ment treasury—Mary P. McCollum. 


PROVES CANADA THE SEC- 
OND BEST CUSTOMER 


Though the tremendous shipments of 
war supplies to England and France, 
the last year, have tended to minimize 
the other markets for American goods, 
it is still true today, as it was before 
the war, that Canada is the best market 
for American goods outside of Great 
Britain. 

We have not been exporting as much 
to Canada as to France, but the trade 
has been nearer to a cash basis. 

In 10 months ending with April, 1918, 
our exports to Canada were valued at 
$616,422,000, exceeded only by war 
trade with France and England. These 
exports were three-fifths of all our 
sales in North America, a group tak- 
ing in Cuba. Imports amounted to 
$356,430,000, or $120,000,000 greater 
than from British East Indies, which 
is next in quantity of imports. Japan 
sold us $228,026,000 of goods. In con- 
sidering future trade conditions, we 
can hardly be indifferent to the fact 
that nearly half our raw imports from 
North America already come from 
Canada. 

A well-posted Western banker esti- 
mates that Canada every year spends 
with us $1,000,000,000 for manufactured 
goods, raw materials, interest . and 
travel. 

In Canada’s fiscal year just ended, 
trade rose to $2,502,000,000 from $r1,- 
050,000,000 in the last pre-war year. 
Canada has at last reached a high plane 
in the marketplace of the world. Sub- 
stantial orders for war material and 
supplies have been executed by Can- 
ada for the United States, arousing a 
new feeling of fellowship and quicken- 
ing the understanding of what is so 


obviously true, that there is an identity 
of interest now between Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States which, 
to all: appearances, will be permanent. 
—Boston Herald. 


THE REMEDY WILL COME 
WITH DIRECT TAXATION 


Franklin Pierce, a former president 
of this League said: “We shall never 
get rid of the evils of protectionism 
until every dollar raised by taxation is 
paid into the national treasury; until we 
stop entirely this practice of allowing 
the right of government to tax property 
to be used for the purpose of allowing 
the manufacturer to prohibit importa- 
tions, form trusts and rob our people 
of hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year. The remedy is in direct taxa- 
tion. Every man has a right to know 
exactly what he pays toward the ex- 
penses of the government, and direct 
taxation is the only means of stopping 
the lavish expenditure of public money. 


HELP THE GOVERNMENT 


Owing to the enormous increase of 
government war work, the government- 
al departments at Washington are be- 
ing flooded with letters of inquiry on 
every conceivable subject concerning 
the war, and it has been found a physi- 
cal impossibility for the clerks, though 
they number an army in themselves 
now, to give many of these letters pro- 
per attention and reply. There is pub- 
lished daily at Washington, under au- 
thority of and by direction of the Presi- 
dent, a government newspaper—The Of- 
ficial U. S. Bulletin. This newspaper 
prints every day all the more important 
rulings, decisions, regulations, procla- 
mations, orders, etc., etc., as they are 
promulgated by the several depart- 
ments and the many special committees 
and agencies now in operation at the 
National capital. This official journal 
is posted daily in every postoffice in the 
United States, than 56,000 in 
number, and may also be found on file 
at all libraries, boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, the offices of 
governors, and other federal 
By consulting these files most 
questions will be found readily answer- 
ed; there will be little necessity for 
letter writing; the unnecessary conges- 
tion of the mails will be appreciably 
relieved; the railroads will be called 
upon to move fewer correspondence 
sacks, and the mass of business that is 
piling up in the government depart- 
ments will be eased considerably. Hun- 
dreds of clerks, now answering corres- 
pondence, will be enabled to give their 
time to essentially important work, and 
a fundamentally patriotic service will 
have been performed by the public.— 
E. S. Rochester, Editor. 


A FAIR FIELD AND NO 
FAVOR 


Horace Greeley said that the darkest 
hour in a young man’s life is when he 
sits down to plan how to get money 
without earning it. The spectacle of 
special privilege rolling in wealth and 
idleness has disintegrated the morals of 
the young and lowered the true stand- 
ard of national greatness as nothing 
else has. The mythical. superiority of 
the adventurers in the field of special 
privilege is being effectively disposed of 
and the fact, as Hetty Green said, that 
“most any one could do those things if 
they were bad enough,” will dissolve 
the spell which has held the youth of 
America in spiritual bondage, and lead 


them to search for the true solution 
which will bring with it national pro- 
bity, plain dealing at home and abroad, 


more 


mayors, 
officials. 


om Editorial 
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Activities of~President Putnam 


It will be observed by our members 
that President only 
working in conjunction with the Cob- 


Putnam is not 


den Club for international free trade 
but he is also finding time to work with 
a comnnittee, Queen Alex- 
andra is patroness, to supply the boys 
so far away from home the parcels of 
food and little luxuries which con- 
gested. transportation prevents coming 
from this side of the ocean, and which 
the canteens abroad do not furnish. 
Maj. Putnam and Lady Walston first 
suggested the plan by writing letters to 
the newspapers which met with quick 
response. The following from the valu- 
able “London Nation,’ June 8, gives a 
brief account of the recent meeting in 
the House of Commons: 

“I was interested to hear Mr. George 
Haven Pttnam’s discourse on Free 
Trade to the Cobden Club meeting at 
the House of Commons. I need not 
recall Mr. Putnam’s lifelong friendship 
for this country, nor his famous plea 
for America’s intervention in the war. 
Both have been important elements in 
American politics: But his unchanged 
belief in Free Trade is equally worth 
recording. Mr. Putnam put the whole 
Free Trade faith to his audience with 
admirable lucidity and_ strength. I 
hope our Protectionists will note it. 
Clearly Mr. Putnam thinks that the 
after-war world must and will be a 
Free Trade one. Is not that already 
clear? And for two sufficient reasons. 
First, that it will be a world, every part 
of which will be equally famished for 
imports—imports of food, raw mate- 
rials, every kind of industrial products. 
Secondly, that it will in particular be 
so badly off for food that the whole 
machinery of food taxes will have to 
* goOverboard, Dispense with them and 
with taxes on raw materials, and not 
much is left of the Protective tariff. 
The war has done one good thing: it 
has cleared the’ way to internationalism 
in industry. There lies the road to 
other “kinds of 
well.’—The Diarist. 

Our members will also be glad to 
read the brief account which President 
Putnam has written of the meeting 
held by the Cobden Club in a letter 
which has reached us from London: 

“Free Traders over there were natur-: 


of which 


internationalism as 


ally interested in learning something 
about the present policy and purposes 
of our Free Trade League. The mem- 
bers of the Cobden Club turned out in 
goodly 
held in 


numbers. The meeting was 
the Harcourt Room of. the 
House.of Commons, a very dignified 
and appropriate surroundings. 

I wonder how Jong it will be before 
the House of. Representatives. permit 
our League to use. one .of its commit- 
tee rooms for a Free, Trade meeting? 
The meeting was presided over by the 
Vice-President of the Cobden Club, Sir 
Francis Mowatt. . The. other | note- 
people present were Lord 
Bryce, Lord Beauchamp, Mrs. Fisher 
Unwin (the daughter of Cobden). and 


worthy 


other representatives of our .way of 
thinking. The older members of the 


Cobden Club whom | have met at past 
gatherings, Lord Welby, Sir Thomas 
Farrar and. others, have joined the 
majority. They gave, me fifty minutes 
for my address and I did what I could 
to make an. effective presentation of 
our purposes and present plans, and of 
the larger hopefulness. that. comes to 
American free traders for influencing 
national policy 
through the coming of America. into 
I think that our fel- 
low citizens are beginning, to realize 


opinion and _ national 


this, world war. 


that in accepting obligations as a mem- 
ber of the family. of nations, America 
can no longer pursue a district or paro- 
chial policy. . I think also that .with 
the strong desire for peace on the part 
of all the fiations, the: free traders on 
both ‘sides of the Atlantic will be able 
to emphasize the importance (entirely 
apart from the economic considera- 
tions) of freedom of trade in helping 
to secure and to maintain the peace 
of the world. © -The members. present 
spoke appreciatively’ of my talk and 
Lord Bryce, who moved the vote of 
thanks to the speaker, was particularly 
appreciative. Praise from Lord Bryce 
is praise from Sir Hubert.” 


The essence of tyranny lies in the 
power to make both sides of a bar- 
gain. 


Right principles are always susceptible 
of application.—Garrison. 


CugK 


MAKE THE WORLD SAFE 


FOR: PATRIOTEERS. 


It is evident from the signed editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Herald of 
May 17, that Mr. Thomas O. Marvin, 
Secretary of the Home Market Club, 
desires to see the world “made safe for 
plutocracy” (to paraphrase the ideal for 
which the peoples of the world are 
really fighting). According to Mr. 
Marvin we must have a high protective 
tariff under the pretext of punishing 
Germany. ; 

Our Allies are worth fighting for and 
dying for but not to be traded with. 
Once the armed conflict is over we 
must refuse to trade with them and 
burden our own people and others with 
protective tariffs and economic wars for 
the sake of enhancing the profits of a 
few privileged interests. Protection in- 
deed, to protect the special privilege of 
the few at the expense of the many. 

If, after the German military machine 
is smashed and the Germans driven back 
within their own bounderies, west, east, 
north and south, the German people are 
still unregenerate and it is found neces- 
sary to refuse to deal with them, this 
end can be accomplished by special leg- 
islation, but not by the general, high, 


customs tariffs Mr. Marvin is trying to 


make the people believe are necessary. 


From a friend of the American Free 
Trade League: 
not afford to give more, as at this time 
everything possible ought to be done to 
advance the cause of Free Trade and 
prevent thereby future wars.—J. J. H.” 


To judge from the Protectionist let- 
ter which we give a first page position, 
this Cult would seem to be in the same 


category as a certain noble Duke, who oe Z 
was in a controversial tilt on paper with 


a great American, who quotes the noble- 
man as follows: “The Duke declares it 
has not been his aim to argue. This is 
I wish it were as clear it had not 
been his aim to misrepresent.” 


clear. 


Now is the time to join the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League. 
bers will receive the four copies of our 
official organ, the Free Trade Broad- 
side, of which this number ends the 
Volume. Make checks payable to the 
American Free Trade League. 


“T am sorry that I can- 
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/ 


“editor of The Protectionist, 
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any tariff ex- 
magr ~ revenue 


. “The Arbitrator” which we 
: ing out as a sort of supplement 
to t the November i issue of the Broadside. 


3 ' The Arbitrator contains an article cham- 


pioning . Eee Trade by Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, president of the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League, and one on 
Protection by Mr. Thomas O. Marvin, 
with re- 
joinders by each. 

We think further comment unneces- 
sary and confidently leave to any and 


_all readers of these articles the decision 


as to which has made out the stronger 
case. 


Anatole France: “It is to our ad- 


vantage to have the people of every race 


and» color powerful, rich and free. Our 
prosperity and wealth depend upon 
theirs. Yhe more they produce, the 
more they wilixgonsume. The more they 
profit by us, themore we shall profit 
by them, Let them “rejoice abundantly 
in our labor, and we shall rejoice abun- 
dantly in theirs.” as 


In the 


September, 1918 issue of 
Journal des Economists, Paris, M. 
Yves Guyot warns Protectionists of 


that country not to be too much elated 
over the fancied renunciation of free 
trade by Great Britain as its past, pres- 
ent-.end future economic policy. To 
the claim of the  protectionists that 
Lloyd George and Bonar Law had an- 
nounced themselves in favor of “Im- 
perial Preference” to a delegation of 
the National Union of Manufacturers 
presented by Sir Edward Carson, and 
that this interview was decisive 
assured gthe triumph of the program 
proposed by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
in 1903,.M. Guyot remarks that the 
French wewspapers which make these 
statements are the same that in 1903 
predicted the triumph of Mr. Chamber- 
lain only to sée him and his program 
decisively alefeated in .the succeeding 
elections of 1906 and 1910. M. Guyot 
points out that the protectionists are 
taking all the advantages they can of 
the war and the passions, 


and 


prejudices 
and desire for trade reprisals against 
Germany engendered by it; but he calls 
attention to the fact that nevertheless 
according to the Board of Trade, the 
two greatest.¢ndustries of Great Bri- 
tain, cotton and shipping, hold staunch- 
ly to free trade; Sir Hugh Bell of the 
Committee of Minor Industries has 
raised irrefutable objections to protec- 
and the Trades Union Con- 
favor 


tionism ; 
gress voted. overwhelmingly in 
of free trade, 2,711,000 to 591,000. 


As to the boasted recent conversions 
to protection, Lloyd George is eloquent- 
ly silent on the subject and Bonar Law 
and Austen Chamberlain were already 
converted, the former being an early 
president of the Tariff Reform League 
(a protectionist League in England) 
and the latter “the son of his father.” 

M. Guyot shows that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain indulged in high soand- 
ing phrases and glittering generalities 
as to “thinking imperially,’ “cementing 
the _ British empire,” exhorting his 


1 
—s 
y 


not to be and think only as 
always vague. But 
when forced under pressure of direct 


hearers 
little Englanders; 


questions to get down to exact figures 
he proposed a few duties so insignifi- 
cant as to be valueless in protecting the 
farmers, encouraging colonial trade or 
increasing the revenue or trade of the 
empire and would only result..in in- 
creased prices of food. mie 
Quoting Mr. Chamberlain in his 
Glasgow speech of Oct. 3d, 1903: “I 
do not want to tax maize (food of the 
poor and useful for fattening hogs), I 
also,exempt lard because it is a popular 
food-stuff. I propose a small tax of 5 


percent on foreign meats and dairy 
products,” adding “I do not think these 


little taxes would be paid by the con- 
sumer; I think on the contrary they 
would be paid by the foreigner.’ But 
says M. Guyor, if the foreigner was go- 
ing to pay the tax, why did Mr. Cham- 
berlain exempt matze and lard? 

Mr. Chamberlain ‘proposed an aver- 
age tax of 10 peréémf.on manufactured 
articles; a higher tax Om~articles in 
which manual labor predominated asa 
sop to workingmen. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
program can be summarized as follows: 

Ist. Impose food 
products coming from abroad and ex- 
originating in 


duties on . certain 
empt similar*products 
the Dominions and British possessions, 
so that the prices of food products 
were increased by the amount of these 
duties. : 

2d. In return the Dominions 
British possessions were to impose low- 
er duties on articles of English manu- 


and 


hs 


facture. 
3d. Impose a 10 percent duty on ar- 
ticles of foreign manufacture for the 
benefit of the English workingman. 
But Mr. Chamberlain never showed 
how taxes on foreign food products 
and manufactures was going to enlarge 
foreign markets for British industries, 
nor we may add have any other“effect 
on British farmers and workmen than 
to add to their cost of living. Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s proposal would have 
produced ‘insignificant results so far as 
agriculture was concerned. His pro- 
tective duties for the whole empire, in- 
cluding India and the Dominions were 
to produce 1,420,000 pounds _ sterling. 
This was to cement the unity of the 
empire, and in his speech at Guildhall 
he exclaimed dramatically: “Let us 
think imperially !” 

The total revenue of the colonies and 

India was 1,200,000,000 pounds sterling. 
The imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain 
was to increase this purchasing power 
by about a tenth of one per cent, and 
by this means the unity of the British 
empire was to be cemented and. the 
colonial market for manufactured goods 
greatly enlarged. Truly a great effect 
for so small a cause. When, between 
the promise and the reality of a pro- 
gram there is such a disproportion, we 
are stupified at the consciencelessness 
of him who proposes it, and the in- 
genuousness of those who propagate it. 
» Mr. Chamberlain claimed that the 
empire should be self sufficient but he 
did not dare to say I intend therefore 
that each English household shall re- 
duce its: consumption of meat 60 per- 
cent and of wheat 70 percent; nor yet 
to the Lancashire mills, of the 1954 mil- 
lion pounds of cotton imported in 1904 
you must give up the 1858 millions im- 
ported from abroad and be content with 
the 96 millions that come from the col- 
onies and British possessions. Mr. 
Chamberlain protested that without 
preferential tariffs the unity of the em- 
pire could not be maintained. But the 
heroic: and persevering co-operation of 
the Australians and Canadians on the 
field of battle have proved that their 
unity with Great Britain did not de- 
pend on the few farthings with which 
Mr. Chamberlain pretended he could 
buy it. Under free trade each Domin- 
ion can develop according to its own 
best interests. “Imperial Preference” 
would be in a way a return to the old 
colonial system which resulted in the 
Declaration of Independence of the 
American colonies and the foundation 
of the United States. 


Now the Tariff Reformers (English 
Protectionists) had proved, as the pro- 
tectionists of other countries, with what 
ease they contradict themselves and 
change their program to catch now this 
now that class of votes. 

At the end of 1013 the Tariff Re- 
formers had become discouraged. The 
Wnionists were confronted with the 
fact that their protectionists policy had 
‘led them to three electorial defeats; 


and in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s pre- 
dictions never had the industrial, com- 
mercial and _ financial power 
United Kingdom been greater. | The 
majority of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were obstinate in not wishing 
to pay more for their bread and meat. 

Bonar Law had been obliged to de- 
clare solemnly that the Tariff Reform- 
ers had given up the idea of taxing 
food. But then the farmers, forced to 
pay more for manufactured articles, 
would be without any benefit from 
Tariff Reform. It was a new defeat 
for the protectionists. 

Then 


the war came. Mr. Lloyd 


George and the Unionists have turned - 


the Liberals out of office. He is at the 
height of his power. The Allies are 
enoying their period of success in which 
the English are gloriously playing their 
part. Mr. Lloyd George presents the 
“Patriotic Program.” Imperial  Pref- 
erence is found as the first item of this 
program. The subject is so easy to 
We owe so much to the Do- 
minions whose sons have shown such 
heroism side by side with their brothers 
of Great Britain. 

The Unionist Protectionists indicated 
to Mr. Lloyd George that the “Patri- 
otic Program” belonged to them alone; 
and they put forward the Australian 
minister, Mr. Hughes as they put for- 
ward in 1902 his predecessor Mr. Sed- 
don, who had the misfor‘une, in ad- 
vancing his economic theories to fall 
into a ridiculous position from which 
he could not be extricated. Mr. Hughes 
is no more astute as he proves when he 


exploit. 


calls free traders pro-Germans. Never- 
theless the English protectionists are 
experiencing difficulties ever greater 


than those against which Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his followers were striving. 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes: 

ist. Imperial Preference, but no tax 
on food stuffs. 

2d. To give the Empire preference on 
raw materials, but to be in complete 
accord with the Allies on this point. 

Now the Dominions and _ colonies 
only export food stuffs and raw -ma- 
terials and if there is no tax on food 
stuffs and other countries are refused 
raw materials, the price of these will 
fall and the only result of Imperial 
Preference will be that Great Britain 
will get her raw materials cheaper at 
the expense of her colonies and posses- 
sions; if the Allies can get the raw ma- 


terials as they do now, what has become 
of Imperial Preference? As _ hereto- 


‘fore there are only contradictions or 


vagueness or vacuity in the whole pro- 


‘gram, 


of the- 


True Now as it Was Then 


The same Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain in a speech at Ipswich, in 188s, 
said: “The farmers will be very foolish 
indeed, if they follow after this will- 
o’-the-wisp (Protection). The food of 
the people was taxed to raise the rent 
of the landlord. None of the plunder 
found its way into the pockets of the 
farmers.” 


“A self-respecting, able-bodied man 
should be ashamed to take up a col- 
lection for his own benefit, even though 
the parliament of the land passes a law 
to enable him to do it, and calls in a 
customs act.”—John W. Ward, 44th 
Battalion, Canadians, France. 


A Canadian Farmer’s View 


“Shorter hours all around? © Why 
shouldn’t we have them? Here we are 
i 1 four 


in threshing t 


more. “Tsaies 
are organizing 


man on the land to drive out th 
eer and the tariffist and the whole 
rotten combination. If they could only 
get together and give the robbers to 
know that the scandalous business must 
stop, or shoot the last scoundrel of 
them—there would be a chance for a 
square deal and hours of labor that 
wouldn’t wear the souls out of people 
before they are middle-aged. It is 
coming too—you bet.”—Grain Growers’ 
Guide. 


at 


“Papa, when you are a diplomat you 
have to try to make the other fellow 
believe everything you say, don’t you?” 

“Not exactly, my son. You try to 
make him believe just the opposite of 
what he thinks you really intend to 
say, and even then you are lying to 
him.” 


; ait! 
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Folly of Increasing Tariff to Pay 
Current War Expense 


By Erving Winslow, 


How can one hope for a hearing after 
the babel of voices which has filled the 
air since it was discovered that the tariff 
was to be one of the most lively after- 
war questions and must influence the 
late election? Upon the great parties, 
both pledged in terms to protection, 
whether as a principle or for the as- 
sumed needs of recuperation, 
only keep careful watch. Opportunism 
may give the “free lance” his chance. It 
is needless to say that the Democratic 
Party which faces economic problems 
with a more international mind than its 
opponent is thereby inclined to more 
moderate tariffs. In final settlements 
many Free Traders may be inclined for 
a time to merge the 22-Anti-Entente na- 
tions in a “most-favored’”’ League and to 
restrain “raw materials” by 
those who needing them most, deserve 
them least and latest, if full justice is to 
be done! These dispositions are not 
with us yet. Were it possible to make 
a frontal attack, we have no unified 
command. Our eee in England 
and France e seem. to be waiting on 


we can 


access to 


af si events. Meanwhile we have a President 


_who- is an. \dealist in free exchange, 
ey party with ‘some lotions memories 
nd traditions, and a Tariff Commission 
he head of which. is in heart and mind 


ba. free trader. 


Our dealing today is with ad interim 
arrangements, provisional and transi- 
tional. Professor Taussig’s personal 
opinion, is that his Commission will.not 
deal with them. Yet public opinion 
should be rightly directed to the fact 
that recent suggestions in Congress have 
considerable backing in opinion. It is 
urged instead of raising the income or 
excess profit taxes, higher duties should 
have been placed on imports with a 
view to meeting war expenses thereby: 
The impression was given to those who 
wished to believe that way, that here is 
a virgin field practically untouched by 
the tax gatherer, and that only obdurate 
free trade doctrinaires stand in the 
way of the gathering of a rich harvest. 
Now the most hide-bound tariffite al- 
lows that at some moment, and for 
some period of time, an advance in im- 
port exactions, whatever he believes to 
be its final beneficent effect, does lay a 
transitory burden on the consumer 
which hardly justifies any. such violent 


6 


Vice-President fer Connecticut. 


step for a narrowly limited time. What 
are the facts? 

The total amount ever collected, or 
collectible, 
cut but a small figure in comparison 
with the $8,000,000,000 it is proposed 


to raise by taxation this 


from customs duties would 


year, and any 
mere excess which a possible advance 
in the tariff might produce would be 
negligible; unless indeed, the tariff rates 
raised so that they might and 
probably would result in reducing im- 
ports with the effect of reducing the 
revenue. “The largest receipts from 
customs were in the fiscal year 109009- 
1910, imports were swollen to 
avoid the higher duties of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act. In that year the total col- 
lected was $333,683,445, an increase of 
about thirty millions over those of the 
year before. The next year they dropped 
over $19,000,000 and they kept on de- 
creasing until 1916. A slight increase 


were 


when 


followed during the two succeeding 
years. For the 
June 30 last the duties collected are 
placed at $179,098,383, or about $46,- 
000,000 less than the year before. The 
reduction may fairly be attributed in 


some measure to the restriction in im- 


fiscal year ending with 


ports made aecessary in reserving ton- 
nage for. transporting our overseas 
forces,” 

raise any 
considerable amount from added cus- 
toms duties, on what could the levy be 
made? 


If it were determined to 


The crude materials to be used in 
comprised 51.78 per cent. 
of all non-dritable 15.75 
per cent. of the duitable and 41.65 
per cent. of the total imports. Manufac- 


further use in manufacturing 


nanufactures 
imports, 


tures for 
made up 18.74 per cent. of the total im- 
ports, about four-fifths being non-duti- 
able. Foodstuffs, crude and otherwise, 
were 25.66 per cent., over three-quar- 
ters of the partly or wholly manufac- 
tured stuff being on the dutiable list. 
These classes accounted for $2,532,361,- 
278 of the entire imports. 

It woult be foolish to put higher 
duties on these articles because it is 
necessary, both for this country and its 
allies, that they be had as cheaply as 
possible. Most of them are articles 
which are net produced here—like rub- 
ber—or are not produced in sufficient 


quantity—like wool. 
fore, the 


Eliminating, there- 
classes. of 


imports men- 
tioned, there remain for  consider- 
ation the imports of manufactures 
ready for consumption. The per- 


centage of such imports was less in the 
last fiscal year by 9.11 per cent. than in 
1913, when the Payne-Aldrich _ tariff 
was in effect. These imports last year 
totaled $394,671,791, forming 13.40 per 


cent. of the whole. ©Of this amount 
219,184,607 or about 55 per cent., was 
on the dutiable list. Now, supposing 


that 20 per cent. duty were put on the 
things now on the free list and another 
20 per cent. added to those now duti- 
able the entire amount of revenue that 
could be derived would be less than 
$80,000,000, or about I per cent. of the 
sum which it is proposed to 
taxation this year. 


raise by 
To gain this small 
result, a wholly disproportionate burden 
would be placed on the people of the 
whole country and its injustice would 
cause its speedy remedy. 

It is our part also to watch the grow- 
ing trend toward the perpetuation of 
management. To prepare 
for this, Great Britain had 140 commit- 


government 


tees, 6 commissions, 4 ministries, 6 de- 
partments, and 3 army boards. An Im- 
perial Association of Commerce has 
been formed to oppose excess of man- 
agement in matters which could better 
be left to trade. 

There must be organization. There 
should be a minimum of control, if Gov- 
ernment, capital and labor are to co-op- 
erate. It does not follow because labor 
and capital have vied in loyal submis- 
sion to control in war that they will do 
so in peace. Labor fias: said that it 
would not submit to control for private 
profit even in war. Still less could it be 
expected to do so in peace. Capital has 
willingly submitted to something like 
conscription in taxes and commandeer- 
ing of plants, but no more than labor 
will it be content to submit longer than 
patriotism demands. Peace will not 
strengthen the hands of Government, 
but will increase its burdens. But in 
peace as in war the particular care of 
Government should be the weaker ele- 
ments of both labor and capital. Always 
they are the first to suffer from stress, 
and the last to recover. The stronger and 
better organized element are also usual- 
ly the more intelligent and the better 
able to care for themselv es. 

Chairman Taussig has struck a happy 
note. He has declared for “an open 
door policy in trade as in Tiplgaa® 
The world trade is to be opened a 
never before, and the American mage 
should be a fair field with neither favors 
nor penalties. Our trade policy also 
should rest on ideals. 
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Platform of Canadian Farmers 


Whereas, the war has revealed the 
amazing financial strength of Great 
Britain, which has enabled her to fi- 
ance not only her own part in the 
struggle, but also to assist in financing 
here Allies . this enviable position 
being due to the free trade policy which 
has enabled her to draw her supplies 
freely from every quarter of the globe 
and consequently to undersell her com- 
petitors on the world’s markets, and 
because this policy has not only been 
profitable to Great Britain, but has 
greatly ‘strengthened the bonds of Em- 
pire by facilitating trade between the 
Motherland and her overseas domin- 
ions—we believe that the best inter- 
ests of the Empire and of Canada 
would be served by reciprocal action 
on the part of Canada through gradual 
reductions of the tariff on British im- 
ports, having for its object a closer 
union and a better understanding be- 
tween Canada and the Motherland and 
by so doing not only strengthen the 
hands of Great Britain in the life and 
death struggle in which she is now en- 
gaged, but at the same time to bring 
about a great reduction in the cost of 
living to our Canadian people; 

And, whereas the Protective tariff 
has. fostered combines, trusts, and 
“eentlemen’s agreements” in almost 
every line of Canadian industrial enter- 
prise, by means of which the people of 
Canada—both urban and rural—have 
been shamefully exploited through the 
elimination of competition, the ruina- 
tion of many of our smaller industries 
and the advancement of prices on prac- 
tically all manufactured goods to the 
full extent permitted by the tariff; 

And, whereas agriculture—the basic 
industry upon which the success of all 
other industries primarily depends—is 
almost stagnant throughout Canada, 
due largely to the greatly increased 
cost of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, clothing, boots and_ shoes, 
building material and practically every- 
thing the farmer has to buy, caused by 
the Protective Tariff, so that it is be- 
coming impossible for farmers general- 
ly to carry on farming operations profit- 
ably ; 

And, whereas the Protective Tariff is 
the most wasteful and costly method 
ever designed for raising national rev- 
enue, because for every dollar obtained 
thereby for the public treasury at least 
three dollars pass into the pockets of 
the protected interests, thereby building 


up a priviledged class at the expense 
of the masses, thus making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer; 

And, whereas the Protective Tariff 
has been and is a chief corrupting in- 
fluence in Our national life because the 
protected interests, in order to main- 
tain their* unjust privileges, have con- 
tributed lavishly to political and cam- 
paign funds, thus encouraging both 
political parties to look to them for 
support, thereby lowering the standard 
of public morality. 

Therefore be it resolved that the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, rep- 
resenting the organized farmers of 
Ganadate ureés.. that asa 
of bringing about these much needed 


means 


reforms and at the same time re- 
ducing the~ high cost of living, 
now proving such a burden on the 


people of Canada, our tariff laws should 
be amended as follows: 

1. By reducing the customs duty on 
goods imported from Great Britain to 
one-half the rates charged under the 
general tariff and that further gradual, 
uniform reductions be made in the re- 
maining tariff on British imports that 
will ensure complete free trade between 
Great Britain and Canada in five years. 

2. That the Reciprocity Agreement of 
1911, which still remains on the United 
States statute books, be accepted by the 
Parliament of Canada. 

3. That all food stuff not included in 
the Reciprocity Agreement be placed on 
the free list. 

4. That 
farm 


Agricu:tural implements, 
machinery, vehicles, fertilizers, 
coal, lumber, illuminating fuel and lub- 
ricating oils be placed on the free list. 

5. That the customs tariff on all the 
necessities of life be materially reduced. 

6. That all tariff concessions granted 
to other countries be immediately ex- 
tended to Great Britain. 


Taxation for Revenue. 

As these tariff reductions will con- 
siderably reduce the national revenue 
derived from that source, the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture would recom- 
mend that in order to provide the neces- 
sary additional revenue for carrying on 
the government of the country and for 
the prosecution of the war to a success- 
ful conclusion, direct taxation be im- 
posed in the following manner: 

1. By a direct tax on unimproved land 
values, including all natural resources. 
_ 2. By a sharply graduated personal 
income tax. 

3. By a heavy graduated inheritance 
tax on large estates. 

4. By a graduated income tax on the 
profits of corporations. 


A Distinctive Body 


Through the courtesy of the ‘Grain 
Growers’ Guide,” Winnipeg, Canada, we 
are able to present our readers with a 
cut of the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture. So far as we know this group 
has the honor of being the first and only 
body. of men on this continent who 
stand squarely for the abolition of all 
tariffs and for the raising of all gov- 
ernmental expenses by direct taxation, 
the first plank calling for the much-dis- 
cussed taxation of the rental value of 
land. It 
farmers, 


speaks for at least 65,000 


Moorfield Storey: “We are fighting 
not for a system of taxation, but for a 
principle of morals. The fundamental 
doctrine on which free institutions rest 
is that the power of tie people must be 
used for public and not for private 
ends. Protection is not only an economic 
It is the 


many 


error, but a moral wrong. 


most conspicuous out of 


cases 
in which men derive private benefits 
from the control of the 
i. .WUrenist duty is to 


against the use 


government. 

wage war 
of public power for 
private ends under whatever guise it 
appears. We must uproot, if we can, 
the delusion that the government is a 
dispenser of favors, the source of pri- 
vate fortunes. When Congress adjusts 
its taxes so as to benefit this or that 
group of men, especially when its ac- 
tion is affected by the political creed 
or the campaign contributions of the 
beneficiaries, the seed of revolution is 
sown.” 


From The Chinese 


On crossing an old battlefield at night. 


(800 A. D.). 

Where the hills, arrested, drop to level 
land, 

Here, men say, an old fight was fought. 

The frozen river gurgles a choked sigh: 

The marsh-fires glitter strangely blue. 

The moon is sinking; the shadowy 
sands are black: 

The wind is laden with the dank smell 


of trees. 

For the soul of each that died in battle 
here 

I pray—not asking if he were friend or 
foe. 


J.-Stuart Mill. “The love of Power 
and the love of Liberty are in eternal 
antagonism. Where there is least lb- 
erty the passion for power is the most 
ardent and unscrupulous.” 


'Trade cannot be truly free ‘until the 
restrictions which hamper production 
are removed. 
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Protection Would Play Havoc 
With Britain's Foreign Trade 


Premier Hughes of Australia who is 
trying to revive the discredited doctrine 
of Protection in England is meeting 
with severe criticism from laborites and 
the liberal press. The Nation, London, 
Eng., has the following clear-cut article 
in a recent issue: 


Mr. Hughes’s performances fill us 
with as much amusement as amaze- 
ment. Here he moves among our great 
industrial centres following the foot- 
prints of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 
of fifteen years ago, repeating the same 
terrific scarewords, diagnosing the same 
fearsome diseases, and prescribing the 
same infallible remedies. Though every 
informed person in this country is aware 
that the period preceding the war was 
one of unparalelled prosperity for our 
trade and industry, Mr. Hughes insists 
that we were living “on the very brink 
of destruction.’ Germany had control 
of our “key industries,” her great boun- 
ty-fed octopus cartels were enabling her 
to dominate the markets of the world, 
the coils of her insidious credit system 
were fastening their stranglehold upon 
the commerce, mines and manufactures 
of the whole Continent, her bagmen 
were penetrating every remote country 
of Asia and South America with their 
perilous wares. Mr. Hughes, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, was once a Free Trader, 
but has seen the error of his ways, and 
has renounced the “shibboleths,”’ crav- 
ing pardon and seeking tardy salvation 
in the fold of Imperial Protection. With 
him, as with his predecessor, the glory 
of a unified and self-sufficing empire 
hides all the hoary fallacies of common 
Protectionism. Incidentally they all 
peep through. Tariffs can make em- 
ployment of labor larger in volume and 
more secure. They can give our manu- 
facturers full possession of the home 
market without causing the loss of any 
foreign market. Nay, they can do much 
more. For by keeping to ourselves in 
the matter of imperial resources, we can 
stop foreigners, Germans in part.cular, 
from getting the raw materials where- 
with to compete with us. So we and 
not the Germans, will dominate ~ the 
markets of the world when the war is 
over. It is all very simple and unutter- 
ably silly. But it is supposed that the 
public mind is now so gelatinous and 
suggestible that all the sophisms which 
our common sense folk looked at and 
rejected ten years ago will pass muster 


{ 


as the new war-brand of economic wis- 
dom. Not only do pre-war principles 
become shibboleths, but pre-war lies be- 
come solid and accepted facts. We won- 
der how many of the Manchester. busi- 
ness men who listened to Mr. Hughes 
at the Free Trade Hall, really believe 
that, if the war had not intervened, Ger- 
man cartels and banks would have es- 
tablished a “world domination.” Many 
of them must have been aware from 
their own personal knowledge that our 
financial penetration of such a country 
as Argentina was far more thorough- 
going than anything that Germany had 
done. It is true that our commerce 
and finance were spread over the wide 
world. The first effect of Mr. Hughes’s 
economic system would be to contract 
their area. For if we keep the raw 
material of the empire to ourselves, we 
shall consume less of the foreign mater- 
ials, and therefore must sell less of our 
manufactured goods to them, and do 
less of their transport and _ banking 
work. A self-sufficing Empice, or even 
a self-supplying Alliance (though Mr. 
Hughes has little to say for the economic 
alliance) must look to see its trade 
and financial relations not merely with 
present enemy countries but with all 
neutral countries, dwindle and become 
precarious. 

Any sober-minded man, however im- 
peralist and Hun-hating he might be, 
would surely pause before committing 
this country to a system which must 
play havoc with its foreign trade. Does 
not even Mr. Hughes perceive what 
losses to our economic position in world 
commerce will have been incurred in the 
course of a prolonged war? To name 
two of the most obvious, the business 
men and financiers of the United States 
will by that time have displaced us per- 
manently in, most departments of the 
transport, finance and markets of Cen- 
tral and South Amierica, while 
Japan may have excluded us forever 
from the bulk of our Pacific-carrying 
and very naturally in the  fore- 
front of his mind, should be able 
to envisage the precarious position in 
which the people of this country would 
“close empire’ were és- 
the world-markets 


be placed if a 


tablished, in which 


were no longer freely open to our new: 


business enterprises, and when our man- 
ufacturers were put to considerable 


straits for lack of easy access to such 


, 


important material as oil, rubber, cotton, 
copper, and other articles, the best sup- 
plies of which lie outside the Empire or 
even the Alliance. No doubt it would 
be excellent business for Australia if we 
were to bind ourselves to purchase at 
by our Govern- 
ment the whole of their available sup- 
plies of wool, zinc, wheat, and meat. 
But would it be equally advantageous 
for our manufacturers and our consum- 
ers? Surely, if the experience of this. 
war has taught us anything, it is that 
the amazing economic prosperity of 
Great Britain is attributable to the im- 
mense variety of our trade routes, and 
to: the commercial and financial strength 
which three generations of free imports 
have established. 

Mr. Hughes still harps on the re- 
sounding strings’ of “key industries,” as 
the most persuasive note to lure Free 


good prices arranged 


‘Traders to their. doom. But no intelli- 


gent Free Trader is likely to respond to 
his enticement. Ifa peace, whether dic- 
tated or negotiated, leaves this country 
large stores of certain articles, such as 
zinc, tungsten, dyes and optical instru- 
ments, necessary for purposes of for- 
cible defence or for civil needs in the 
event of another war, every sane man 
will agree that our Government should 


ines and aircraft 
of. water and air. AE 

Hughes will bring gape to anyone who 
tries to think it out. For whatever 
other consequences it may have, it en- 
sures the existence of a Europe broken 
into two warring economic — systems, 
each struggling against new crippling 
disabilities, with the weaker system 
stimulated by its deprivations to the ut- 
most efforts of recuperation and re- 
and pouring all its intellectual 
and moral resources into new channels 
of destructive preparation. Under such 
circumstances protective tariffs would 


count for little, for they could yield no 
security, This. nation would have to 
adopt a far sterner regime of State- 
subsidised agriculture, and confine man- 
ufactures to the munitions of war and 
the bare subsistence of a population re-: 
duced by emigration and_ birth-control 
to a self-sufficing level. The whole cf its 
surplus of vitality and productive power 
would be dedicated to providing against 
the inevitable day when the crippled and 
envenomed foe would recover energy for 
a supreme attempt to get those raw 
materials which Mr. Hughes and the 
Pen Post” are bent upon refusing 
lim, 


prisal, 
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Manchester Free Traders Against 
Protected Dye Industry 


With your kind permission, we, the 
undersigned officers of the Free Trade 
Union, would call attention to the way 
in which the present government—not 
for the first time—is taking advantage 
of war conditions to commit the nation 
to an after-war-policy for the adequate 
discussion of which no opportunity has 
been given. The reception accorded by 
the country to the Imports and Exports 
(Temporary Control) Bill should have 
been a sufficiently clear indication of the 
fact that bureaucratic domination of 
our foreign trade was generally regard- 
ed as an evil to be endured only while 
war made it necessary. Yet, only a few 
months later we learn from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade that “the 
Government have decided that the im- 
portation of all foreign dyes, except un- 
der license, shall be prohibited for a 
period of a least ten years (after the 
-war).” * 

An official announcement of this kind, 
involving as it does, a revolutionary 
change in our trade policy, cannot be 
suffered to pass unchallenged. The ex- 
igencies of war have secured our ac- 
ceptance of hitherto undreamt-of re- 
strictions upon commercial activities; 
but these restrictions have always been 
imposed as war measures, and intended 
to further the interests of the whole na- 
tion. The prohibition of the importa- 
tion of dyestuffs fulfills neither of these 
conditions. It refers not to the war, 
but to the first decade after its conclu- 
sion; and by Sir Albert Stanley’s own 
account. it is based upon consideration 
of the interests of one particular indus- 
try, and is aimed alike at enemy and 
neutral countries. . Thus it would ap- 
pear that a department of the State is 
pledging the country to Protection in its 
most extreme form, in order to secure 
the success of an enterprise which that 
department of the State has set on foot 
and which, on Sir Albert Stanley’s ad- 
mission; has disappointed expectations. 
If government action is to proceed on 
these lines, it is scarcely worth while 
to retain Parliament as part of our leg- 
islative machinery. | 

As regards the unwisdom ofthe de- 
cision from an economic standpoint, 
much might be said. . . We would here 
mention only two points that deserve 
attention. First, it is somewhat prema- 
ture to fix a post-war period for protec- 
tion to a dye trade at a time when the 


‘ ments with 
that announced in the case of the dye 


end of the war is not in sight, and when 
a scheme has just been set on foot 
which is intended to facilitate the prog- 
ress of the industry. Are we to infer 
from this that the leeway to be made up 
is so great that. effective competition 
with other countries, even in the home 
market, will not be possible for an in- 
definitely long time to come? Second- 
ly, we would suggest that due regard 
has not been had to the bearing of this 
new policy upon our export trade, of 
which dyed-and colored goods form an 
important part. To quote from the re- 
cently issued report of the Committee 
‘on Textile Trades after the War, “Un- 
less we are in a position as soon as the 
war is oyer to offer as full a range of 
suitable colors as any of our competi- 
tors, we shall find ourselves at a serious 
disadvantage ,in international compe- 
tition.” This competition will be more 
and not. less keen after the war than 
before it, specially in Eastern markets, 
where we shall do well to remember 
that our great rival is Germany. Such 
a limitation as has been proposed will 
not seriously damage German trade in 
dyes, while it will assuredly operate as 
a very heavy handicap upon our export 
of textiles, #tready adversely affected 
by war conditions. 

Finally, we would point out that this 
measure, if carried through, is not likely 
to be an isolated instance of Protection. 
Signs are not wanting that other indus- 


‘tries are moving in the same direction, 


‘desiring security against the rivalry of 
well-equipped and well-organized pro- 
cut-and-dried agree- 
interests, stich as 


‘ducers, abroad. Tht 
special 


industry, will inevitably embarass, the 
nation when the time comes for discus- 
sing terms of peace and to honor such 
agreements will de to enter upon a pe- 
riod of economic strife which can have 
no other issue than a repetition of the 
fearful conflict in which we are now 


engaged. Yours, ete, 


A. Gordon C. Harvey, Pres. 
Samuel Lamb, Treas. 
Gilbert Beard, Sec’y. 
Free Trade Union (North-Western 
Counties Branch) 52 Cross Street, 
Manchester, England. 


Twenty-five cents will send the Free 
Trade Broadside to someone for a year. 
Individual subscriptions are welcome. 


Denounces The Recreant 
Australian Premier 


Mr. Philip Snowdon, Labor member 
the House of Commons addressed an 
open letter to Mr. Hughes in very un- 
mistakable terms, in regard to his ac- 
tivities in England. We quote a part 
of it: “You have come to this country 
at a time when democracy is fighting a 
life and death struggle for its exist- 
ence; when advantage is being taken of 
the war by our traditional enemies to 
take away our political, industrial, and 
social liberties. There has never been 
from you one word of protest against 
all this. Nay, on the contrary you have 
been the most powerful supporter the 
Government has had in all these de- 
signs. ... You have identified yourself 
with the damnable doctrine of Protec- 
tion, and have helped to revive this 
discredited movement in Great Britain. 
You profess to speak the voice of Aus- 
tralia. You know you have no right 
to assume such an authority. You 
know that your Ministry is wholly dis- 
credited, and at the first opportunity 
you and your government will be swept 
from power. You know that the Aus- 
tralian press, which has always opposed 
the Labor Party, is with one or two 
honest exceptions, falling upon your 
neck and kissing you as the prodigal 
son returned to the capitalist fold.” 


The Patrioteer 


These men have uses for the flag 
which honest, patriotic citizens would 
not be proud of. “Boys,” said a coun- 
try school mistress to her pupils on 
Memorial Day, “Do you know for 
what that flag is upon the wall today,” 
pointing to the stars and stripes. Up 
goes a chubby hand and back comes a 
piping voice, “Yes’m, it’s there to hide 
the dirt.” 

We have been recreant to our duty 
and recreant to our country in the pa- 
tience with which we have allowed the 
protected trusts to rob the people. The 
day of reckoning is at hand. Poor men 
can bear poverty and bear it patiently 
while they are unconscious that it is 
the result of unjust legislation but 
they will not bear it long when they 
once see that their poverty is to a cer- 
tain extent the result of injustice, and 
that they, through enhanced prices upon 
the necessaries of life, and not the 
wealth of the country, are paying the 
expenses of government. ... There is 
sure to come a day when the aroused 
public indignation of the laboring men 
will kick its flimsy edifice down and 
send its authors a flying.’—Franklin 
Pierce. 


com Editorial 
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The Passing of Colonel. Codman 
A Vice-President of the League 


By Moorfield Storey. 


Charles R. Codman 


takes’ from our League a man who for 


The, death. of 


years has been a strong supporter of the 
principles for which we contend, and 
one of our most highly respected leaders. 


He was always an active and interested 
member of the League from its incep- 
tion. 

His course throughout his long life 
was guided by rare public spirit. He 
distinction the 45th 
Massachusetts regiment during the 
Civil) War, and after the war was 
prompt to offer his services as colonel 


commanded with 


of a volunteer regiment, when Massa- 
chusetts tried the experiment of some- 
thing like compulsory training in prep- 
aration for war. In the state legislature 
he was for some years a leader, and in 
every contest. against political corrup- 
tion in state or nation he was always to 
be found fighting for honesty. He,stood 
with Judge Hoar, John M. Forbes, Wil- 
liam Endicott and their associates in 
Massachusetts, who constituted a body 
of citizens, not seeking office or reward 
of any kind, but always prompt to up- 
hold by voice and act the best tradi- 
tions and highest ideals of their native 


state. He was prominent among the op- 
ponents of Butler and Blaine and of all 
for which they stood, and was preemi- 
Mugwump. His speeches 
were always clear, forcible and convinc- 
ing, and in'every emergency he rang 
true. t 

It was inevitable that such a man 
should range himself against the protec- 
tive system, the most corrupting and 
demoralizing force of our day, and his 
opposition carried him, as if earried 
many others, out of the Republican 
party, which they had joined when it 
was the party of freedom, and which 
they forsook when it became the engine 
of economic oppression. 

A strong, brave, true man,/a_patriotic 
advocate of every good 
his life-was devot®%. té« public 
service. He was the friend and asso- 
ciate-of George William Curtis, Carl 
Schurz, Judge Hoar, ETL, Godkin, 
Charles Eliot Norton, .@Wayne, Mac- 
‘Veagh and the men who acted with 
them. Of that distinguished group he 
was almost the last eror, and his 
death makes us realize that our public 
life is poorer because men like these are 
no. longer found among’ our leaders. 


nently a 


citizen, the 
cause, 


From “The. Liberator,” Auckland, N. 
Z.: “We have been brain-lazy, and 
have shunned the effort of thinking. 
The mental activity engaged in ordi- 
It is 
Thought is 


inary life is not thought at all. 
little more than instinct. 


_the life ofthe Spirit seeking to under- 
stand itself and its surroundings.” 


"Tis not until the people see their 
wrongs 
And. what~ produces them, and what 


belongs 

To imén. by right, and. how  they’re 
robhediand swindled, 

That. they can 
slavery’s throngs. 

‘Tis not until the people, with clear 
eyes, 

Shall see the men and laws they deem 
sO wise, oe 

In all their naked villany, that they 

Will rise and free the air of fogs and 
lies.” 


y 


free themselves from 
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Article II.—The object of the 
American Free Trade League 
shall be to free the trade indus- 
tries and the people of the 
United States from any tariff ex- 
cept those imposed for revenue 


only, AND TO HASTEN 
THE ..-TIME OF FREE 
EXCHANGES >. BETWEEN 


ALL NATIONS. 
—————————— 
THE LARGER VISION. 


From the battle front’ are marching, 
Homeward bound, a restless throng; 
Will they train for higher service? 
Strong in war, for God. be strong? 
O’er the mountains and the valleys 
Voice of Peace pours lofty strain, 
Earth discerns a larger vision, 
Grander heights—for man to gain. 
—Jane. G. A. Carter. 


William Marion Reedy: We. shall 
have a League of Nations. But the 
League of Nations will surely blow up, 
if there is not to be Free Trade. 


Hon. Edward  Pulsford, 
American free traders would help Brit- 
ish free traders by objecting to the 
United States being differentiated 
against by either Canada or England. I 
think Canadians .. . would be glad of 
excuse to drop preferences, so as to re- 
lieve the United States of the penalty 
side of the policy. Britain would 
not be justified in holding territories 
equal in size to three Europes under 
any but free trade conditions. 

4 

What are you doing to help estab- 
lish International Comity? The Am- 
erican Protective Tariff League is “ac- 
cepting members” at one hundred dol- 
lars per head. 


Sydney: 
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FROM THE PERSIAN. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO WHOSOEVER TALKED 
WAS NOT ONLY RIDICULED BUT CALLED 
NOW, PRAISE BE TO GOD, THIS TIME 1T HAS ASSUMED SUCH IMPOR- 
TANCE THAT EVERY ONE ACKNOWLEDGES THAT THIS QUESTION OF 
UNIVERSAL PEACE IS THE LIGHT AND SPIRIT OF THIS AGE. BUT THEY 
STATE THAT THE PATHWAY TO THIs MUCH DESIRED GOAL IS OBSTRUCT- 
ED BY A NUMBER OF NOT CLEARLY DEFINED STUMBLING BLOCKS 
WHICH, HOWEVER, CAN BE REMOVED BY INTELLIGENTLY AND PERSIS- 
TENTLY EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION. I HOPE THE NOBLE LEADERS 
OF THE WORLD OF HUMANITY WHO ARE THE DIVINE BESTOWALS AMONG 
THE PEOPLE AND THE MEANS OF PACIFICATION AMONG THE NATIONS, 
WILL ARISE WITH THE UTMOST OF EFFORT AND WHOLEHEARTED RES- 


ABOUT UNIVERSAL PEACE 
A VISIONARY AND UTOPIAN, 


Subscription 25c Per Year. 


OLUTION....THUS THROUGH THE ENDEAVOR OF THESE 
THE RIGHTS OF MANKIND THE WORLD OF CREATION MAY ENJOY 


REPOSE OF 


GUARDIANS OF 
THE 


CONCILIATION, THE BANNER OF UNIVERSAL PEACE BE UN- 


FURLED, THE TABERNACLE OF THE ONENESS OF THE WORLD OF HU- 
MANITY BE PITCHED, ALL MANKIND BE GATHERED UNDER ITS PROTECT- 


ING SHADE AND THE SHINING 


STAR OF THE ETERNAL FELICITY 
HAPPINESS OF THE WORLD OF HUMANITY 


AND 


MAY DAWN WITH THE UT- 


MOST BRILLANCY FROM THE HORIZON OF INTERNATIONAL COMITY, 


AND THE LUMINOUS ORB OF THE SPIRITUAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
RACES AND TONGUES MAY ILLUMINE THAT UNITED GATHERING 
WITH THE INEFFABLE LIGHTS 


MANITY 
LESS AGES AND CYCLES. 


ALL 
OF HU- 
OF GOD THROUGHOUT COUNT- 


A New Light Upon Free Trade 


By Alex Mackendrick. 


are once 
Lambert 


The friends of Freedom 
indebted to M. Henri 
for a statement of the International 
Trade question from an entirely new 
point of view. The little 
brochure “International morality and 
the Spirituality of Man,” the title of 
which in itself provokes thought and 


more 


excellent 


carries the imagination forward to the 
remoter implications of the argument 
for righteous international relations, is 
the substance of a lecture delivered to 
the Clergy club of New York. The 
initial postulate of M. Lambert’s thesis 
is that permanent peace cannot be 
“forced” by a league or organization, 
but can only be “induced” by the estab- 
lishment of the right antecedent condi- 
tions,—those of absolutely moral rela- 
This 
leads on to the author’s interpretation 
of the concept “International Morality,” 


tions between nation and nation. 


which in its final analysis he defines as 
mutual service and co-operation, the 
abolition of self-regarding limitations, 
the unrestricted exchange of the prod- 
ucts of industry,—or, free trade. Ad- 


mitting that “to a less enlightened audi- 


ence” this definition of international 
morality might be “accused of material- 
f 
/ 
f 
mY 


istic tendencies,” 
to show that while economic well-being 


M. Lambert proceeds 


and the more equitable distribution of 
wealth towards which freedom in trade 
tends, is not the be-all and end-all of 
human existence, it is yet one of the 
necesary positions through which so- 
ciety must pass if mankind is to suc- 
ceed in its toilsome pilgrimage from the 
life of the senses to that of the spirit. 
“By the nature and force of things” he 
writes, “man must satisfy his economic 
needs before he can expand in the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual spheres 
of activity”; which is perhaps but an- 
other way of stating the proverb which 
relates the sound mind to the healthy 
body. But the satisfaction of these 


economic needs must be obtained by 
moral means and through moral human 
relationships, otherwise the attainment 
of that spirituality of outlook which is 
the only absolute guarantee of peace, is 
forever impossible; and this thought is 
finely expressed in the words “Morality 
in the relations of man with man is the 
necessary starting-point of spirituality, 
—or- morality of Man in his relation 
with God.” And the conclusion which 


stands out from the argument, and 
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which a reader might perhaps wish to 
emphasize even more strongly than M. 
Lambert does, is that from from this 
point of view it is not necessary to 
prove that the alleged economic bene- 
fits of selfish “protection” are illusory, 
though we believe them to be so. It 
is only needful to insist that the adop- 
tion of immoral means to secure such 
benefits shuts out the nation that adopts 
them, from the possibility of attaining 
a high degree of spiritual culture. In- 
deed, we may go further and appeal to 
ancient and modern history for support 
in affirming that those selfish benefits 
when secured, can never become per- 
because they are 
panied by the spiritual growth which 
is thus forfeited. To quote M. Lam- 
bert, “No civilization can prosper and 
endure in which the material progress 
of the community is not balanced by 
an adequate moral and spiritual prog- 
ress. 


manent, unaccom- 


The necessity for the preserva- 
tion of this delicate balance between 
material and spiritual prosperity, and 
the danger of attaining the one with- 
out the other, is happily expressed by 
the Apostle John in his epistle to Gaius, 
“Beloved, I wish above all things that 
thou mayest prosper and be in health 
even as thy soul prospereth” 


Clear seeing on these momentous is- 
sues would be less difficult if we 
could sufficiently realize how the con- 
stant habituation to certain conditions 
blinds us to their significance,—how 
“custom doth make dotards of us all.” 
If each of us in conformity to custom 
employed a hall-porter on whom we 
imposed the duty of searching the 
pockets of our friends and visitors be- 
fore admitting them to our houses, 
what would be the quality of the 
friendship subsisting between our visi- 
tors and ourselves? Should we not 
laugh to scorn the poet who described 
that sacred emotion as “the mysterious 
cement of the soul, swectener of life 
and solder of society,” and assure him 
it is only at best an armed neutrality 
or a commercial arrangement? Would 
we not by our thoughtless adoption of 
such a social convention, be uncon- 
sciously but inexorably debarred from 
any realization of the higher joys of 
human intercourse? Would our spirit- 
ual life not become stunted, atrophied, 
or reduced to the level of a rudimen- 
tary organ? How true it is, even as a 
scientific statement or a deliverance of 
the reason, that if we love not and 
trust not Man whom we have seen, we 


cannot love or trust God whom we 
have not seen! 

Not with impunity can the higher 
moral law which includes the minor 
moral laws of good-manners, sincerity, 
hospitality and trustfulness, be dis- 
obeyed by nations or individuals. The 
Goddess Nemesis makes no allowance 
for ignorance of the law, nor for that 
blindness to its operation which fol- 
lows from the acceptance of conven- 
tional usages. So surely as we persist 
in the profession with our lips of 
friendliness to sister nations, and con- 
tinue to greet them on their arrival on 
our shores with unfriendly actions, so 
surely will such insincerity react upon 
our souls and make further growth in 
grace impossible. The danger of de- 
generation and ultimate catastrophe in- 
deed is great, as 
Europe have proven, for it is written 
in the original constitution of the uni- 
verse that the man or nation that “hath 
not” sufficient grace or wisdom to dis- 
cern and obey the moral law, shall “have 


recent events in 


taken away even that which he hoth” 
That the custom-house and the church 
should be visible in the same landscape 
is a solecism, a barbarity, an absurdity, 
our indifference to which is probably 
the most serious obstacle to our fur- 
ther progress in the things of the spirit. 
It is a significant circumstance that M. 
Lambert’s stimulating appeal was ad- 
dressed in the first instance to a com- 
pany of Clergymen, and it is to be 
hoped that those servants of The Most 
High will see to it that their prayers 
for peace are not offered with greater 
sincerity than accompanies their efforts 
to understand and to teach the great 
underlying law of International Moral- 


ity. 


Canadian Province For 
Reciprocity 


Immediate substantial reductions in 
preferential and customs tariffs and ac- 
ceptance of the reciprocity pact with 
the United States is demanded of the 
federal government by the unanimous 
vote of the Saskatchewan Assembly. 
The Conservatives of the province, for 
the first time on record, cast their votes 
with the government on the tariff is- 
sues. —Canadian 

Twenty-five cents will send the Free 
Trade Broadside to someone for a year. 
Individual subscriptions are welcome. 


Repeat Original Demands 
and State New Ones 


The Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture, at a recent convention, demanded, 
with the utmost unanimity, that there 
be an immediate and substantial all- 
round reduction of the tariff. They 
further reaffirmed all the tariff planks 
in the original platform. Demand was 
also made for the publicity of the earn- 
ings of all corporations benefitting by 
the tariff. This action was taken so 
that the public may know the truth or 
otherwise of the many statements that 
the protected interests are not making — 
money out of the tariff. If they are 
sincere, they will not oppose this de- 
mand of the farmers, but will will- 
ingly publish their profit and loss ac- 
counts, which the public are fully en- 
titled to see and examine. 

It is also demanded by the Farmers’ 
Platform that henceforth  tariff-mak- 
ing at Ottawa be done in the open in- 
stead of by the secret and subterranean 
methods which have been invariably 
followed in the past both by the gov- 
ernments and the protected interests. 
It is the intention of the farmers that 
when a manufacturer demands protec- 
tion he shall come beforé a committee 
of parliament where the light of pub- 
licity can be turned upon his industry 
and his demand. Publicity is the 
greatest enemy of special privilege. In 
demanding full publicity the farmers 
are striking right at the heart of the 
tariff evils. 

The outstanding feature of the Coun- 
cil discussion was the determination 
to continue to fight for justice at all 
costs. They have recommended that 
the farmers in each province take ac- 
tion to secure the nomination and 
election of candidates who can be de- 
pended upon to endorse and support 
the Farmers’ Platform. It is now 
strictly up to the farmers of Canada to 
see that when the next Dominion 
election is held they elect the right 
kind of candidates. In no other way 
will they be certain of getting the 
right kind of legislation. 

—Grain Growers’ Guide. 


Read your Free Trade Broadside in 
order to k:ep in touch with the loyal 
members who are located in almost 
every State in the Union. We are 
planning important changes that will 
bring about a closer community of 
thought and interest in the work we 
have to do in making this a better 
world to live in for all mankind, 
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Domestic Trade of U. S. Shows 
Potential Value of Free Trade 


By Geo. Haven Putnam, President. 


The most distinctive example in the 
world’s history of the advantage of a 
policy of freedom of exchange among 
communities united under a single poli- 
that of the United 


Our fellow citizens who up- 


tical control is 
States. 
hold 


policy make a practice ot referring to 


the wisdom of the protective 


the prosperity that has come to the 
United States during the years since 
1862 in which protection has 
maintained as a national policy. 


been 
‘1 hey 
hnd it convenient, however, to put to 
one side the many causes which have 
furthered the prosperity of the country, 
causes which could in no way be con- 
nected with the tariff barriers. Among 
these causes may be cited: the great 
extent of open land available for set- 
tlement and cultivation; the enormous 
mineral deposits; the great forests of 
timber; the long coasts with their mag- 
nificent natural ports, the full value of 
which has been restricted only by the 
protective policy; the pressure of popu- 
1ation in Europe which has sent to the 
United States millions of capable work- 
ers who are adding to the wealth of 
the country, etc. Apart, however, from 
these natural advantages which have 
furthered the growth and the develop- 
ment of the United States, it is proper 
to bear in mind that we have on this 
continent a larger example of the ad- 
vantages of freedom of trade between 
communities diverse in character and 
in local interests than has before been 
presented in the history of the world. 
‘Lhere is greater difference between the 
personalities of the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts and Louisiana than there is be- 
tween the citizens of Boston and those 
of London. There is greater differ- 
ence between the classes of production 
in Massachusetts and Louisiana, in the 
methods of industry, in the race heri- 
tage and in many other of the condi- 
tions that go to make populations di- 
verse, or between such communities as 
Rhode Island and Southern California, 
than between New England on the one 
hand and England on the other. The 
fact that Massachusetts and Louisiana 
are under one political control, accept- 
ing together the authority of the Fed- 


eral government, does not and cannot 
affect their industrial conditions. 

The freedom of exchange between 
Massachusetts and Louisiana, or be- 
tween New York and California, is not 
intended to give benefit to one only of 
the two parties. This freedom would 
not have been instituted and could not 
have been maintained through the 142 
years of our national existence, if it 
had not proved a benefit to all parties 
concerned. 

Ii it be true, however, that there is 
advantage both ways in the trade be- 
tween Maine and Massachusetts, it will 
be difficult for the protectionists to 
make clear why there should not be 
advantage in similar 
freedom of trade relations between the 
citizens of Maine and those of New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia. 


corresponding 


The boundary between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada is 
a line running through the middle of 
the Great Lakes and across thousands 
There ought to be 
the largest possible trade communica- 
tion between the communities on the 
north and those on the south of that 
The barriers instituted by purely 


of miles of prairie. 


line. 
artificial and senseless restrictions con- 
stitute a tax upon the peoples on both 
sides of the line and bring advantage 
to neither. The natural market or 
trade centre for the farmers of Mani- 
toba is St. Paul., Minn. Because, how- 
ever, of this necessary tariff barrier, 
the productions of Manitoba and the 
fertile regions in the farther west have 
to reach the markets of the world by a 
and expensive route, 
through the territory north of the 
Lakes. Every unnecessary expense put 
upon a bushel of wheat on its way to 
the consumer constitutes an injury both 
to the producer and to the consumer, 
and goes to lesson the available wealth 
and therefore the actual comfort of the 
peoples of the earth. 


longer more 


The world’s war has given an ex- 
ample of the results of what may be 
called extreme protection, but it is not 
evident that the peoples subjected to 
such interference with their natural 
trade rights are satisfied with the re- 
sults of this war protectior! 


Entering Wedge For Pro- 
tection of the I. I’s. 


Hamilton, Bermuda, Jan. 1, 19109. 
My dear Major Putnam: 

Here in Bermuda the tariff is a flat 
Io per cent. (for revenue only) on all 
articles but a few; a corporation which 
practically controls the business of the 
island wishes to put up a canning plant 
and have the infant industry protected. 

The Editor of the Gazette is de- 
nounced by the would be beneficiaries 
as the “Hearst of Bermuda.” 

The opportunity is small but the dis- 
position to levy a toll on the helpless is 
very present. I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBT. W. LEONARD. 


From the Gazette. 

TOMATOES AND TARIFFS: Our 
House Committed to a Protective 
Policy in Remarkable Haste. 


While England and the Dominions 
are cautiously pondering great econ- 
omic policies, our own little Bermuda 
jumps right in and declares for a Pro- 
tective Tariff system. 

In blithesome manner the House goes 
on record with a 25 per cent. duty on 
canned tomatoes for the encouragement 
of home industries. 

Now a tin of tomatoes is a more or 
less insignificant and innocent article; 
And yet 
its champions of the Finance Commit- 
tee have brought it forth from a 
shrinking obscurity into the limelight 
of publicity almost in a day. 

Under the round red efhgy of a ripe 
tomato the forces of Protection in 
this Colony may go on from strength 
to strength till they end by building up 


we think of it very seldom. 


a tariff wall of such dimensions that 
able to scale it, 
and empty 


no consumer will be 
except with 
pockets. 

It had been our idea that United 
Empire sentiments were prevalent here. 
We had heard so much from Front 
street economists touching on the need 
for linking the Colonies, the Domin- 
ions and the Mother Country in post 
war bonds that it rather surprised us 
when we learned that an article, im- 
ported chiefly from Canada, had been 
taxed to keep it out of competition 
with our own local cannery. 

Yet 25 per cent. ad valorem was put 
on almost without debate and unless 
something unexpected happens there it 
will stay unless, indeed, it goes higher. 

We confess that it is disappointing to 


rare agility 
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those who believe in English free 
trade. Not that we object so strongly 
to paying a few pence extra when we 
wish to indulge the luxury of stewed 
tomatoes from tins. It is quite prob- 
able that if the price goes up to any 
extent local competition will come to 
the rescue of the consumer; the fact 
being that canneries are not expensive 
outfits and that rival concerns can eas- 
ily be established. 

But we do not like the Protective 
principle. 

It is an interference with the natural 
current of trade. 

It is giving to a few people the 
rights which all ought to possess. 

It is monopolistic in its tendency. 

If this local industry can not com- 
pete today with goods from Canada— 
now that high ocean freights hamper 
the sale of the imported product—if 
it costs more to tin the local vegeta- 
bles and put them on the local market 
with war conditions all favoring the 
home product, then one may argue that 
tinning tomatoes in Bermuda is too ex- 
pensive a process to be economically 
sound. 

It means that the public, the house- 
wives of this Colony, are being taxed 
to benefit the growers of tomatoes and 
the gentlemen (whoever tliey are) that 
run this company. 

Mr. Zuill made a very proper ob- 
jection to the new Tariff policy when 
the matter was brought up on Wednes- 
day, but unfortunately his support was 
slim and the House committed itself, 
without waiting, to a radical departure 
from English doctrine. 

The only excuse for a _ protective 
tariff is as a weapon against “dump- 
ing.” English protectionists based 
their argument for protection to home 
industries on the danger arising from 
cheap German products. But even so 
the policy was not approved. 

The United States elected President 
Wilson on his low tariff platform, be- 
cause the consumers resented exploit- 
ation by the monopolies, which high 
tariffs had built up, against the inter- 
est of the people at large. 

We are inclined to think that Ber- 
muda will hear more of this issue in 
the future. 


Against Ruthless Trade 


From N. Y. World. 


How many of the heroic Americans 
who fought at Chateau-Thierry, St. 
Mihiel and in the Argonne Forest were 
thinking of the Home Market Club, the 
Protective Tariff League or the politi- 
cians at home who are scoring for the 
Presidential election of 1920? 


A war to end war is waged as truly 
against the high enterprises of ruthless 
trade as against the aggressions of a 
trespassing militarism. Most wars have 
their origin in commercial as well as in 
dynastic or governmental covetousness. 
A war to end war must fail of its ob- 
ject, therefore, if at its conclusion the 
survivors of discredited economic sys- 
tems of privilege and monopoly are able 
to regain control of Governments 


Inadequacy of Bonding and 
Drawback 


Extract from U. S. Tariff Commission 
Report to U. S. Senate,’on ‘‘Free Zones,” 
Noy. 20, 1918. 


features in the 
present bonded warehouse and draw- 
back systems which detract from their 
usefulness in facilitating foreign com- 
merce. Some of these features are in- 
herent in the nature of the case; 
Gthers consist of seemingly unneces- 
sary hardships which can be amelior- 
ated by a revision of the customs laws 
accompanying them. 


There are certain 


The purposes of the bonded storage 
ware house are to relieve importers 
from the payment of duty on foreign 
products that in unchanged form are 
destined for reexport, and also to per- 
mit the postponement of payment of 
such duties until the time when, during 
a period of three years the owner de- 
sires to remove them. It can not aid in 
expediting the entry and clearance of 
shipping or the handling of merchan- 
dise, for must submit to the 
formalities and requirements, 
whether they bring dutiable goods or 
goods to be placed in bond, and the 
goods themselves, whatever their des- 
tination, must be sampled, 
weighed, tested before removal 
Much of the delay 
necessarily incident to the proper as- 


vessels 
same 


valued, 
and 
from the dock. 


-sessment of duties on imports for do- 


mestic consumption is equally imposed 
on goods destined to be reshipped. 


(a) To protect the public revenues 
from unauthorized entry of goods into 
domestic trade, the owner of the goods 
is required, under present procedure, to 
give bond in double the amount of the 
duty, which is forfeited if the goods 
are stolen, lost, destroyed, or fraudu- 
lently removed. 


(b) Even drayage between dock and 
warehouse must be done under bond. 

(c) In addition, from the time they 
enter port until they are reshipped the 
goods are under constant customs con- 
trol and supervision. 


(d) While in the warehouse they 
must be placed and arranged in accord- 
ance with certain well-defined regula- 
tions, so that they may at any time 
be checked and inspected by special 
agents of the Treasury Department. 

(e) Permits must be obtained for 
their recegtion and delivery, and strict 


accounts must be kept of all warehouse 
transactions. : 

(4) Except during the usual business 
hours the warehouse is closed by a 
Government lock, and to enter it at any 
other time requires special permission 
and payment for the overtime presence 
of a customs agent. 

(g) Handling, sorting, mixing, or re- 
packing of the goods is prohibited; 
only where serious damage is threat- 
ened can the original package be 
opened, and even then it must be done 
by special permission and under cus- 
toms supervision. 

(h) Subject to these regulations, the 
expense of which it should be noted 
is made a charge upon the goods, an 
owner may leave his merchandise in 
bond for three years, but at the end of 
that time if duties are not paid they 
are considered, to use a technical ex- 
pression, as “abandoned to the Govern- 
ment,” to be sold by the Government, 
accruing charges and expenses de- 
ducted and the remaining proceeds 
turned over to the owner. 

The usefulness of the bonded ware- 
house is sometimes further restricted by 
the tariff practice of the country to 
which bonded goods are reexported. 
Thus, the Canadian law treats goods 
that have been held in American bond- 
ed warehouses exactly as if they had 
entered American domestic commerce. 
When imported from this country to 
Canada, such goods are assessed for 
duty at the foreign value increased by 
the amount of the duty they would 
paid if they had ‘entered the 
United States for domestic consump- 
tion. The effect of this regulation 
finds illustration in the business of a 


have 


certain American firm dealing in for- 
eign embroideries. 

In order to fill a Canadian order, © 
this firm found it necessary to send 
such goods from a bonded warehouse 
in New York to England, where the 
goods were freinvoiced and _ thence 
shipped to Canada. . 


DRAWBACK. 


The law authorizing what is known 
as drawback permits an importer, in- 
stead of placing his goods in bond, to 
pay duty on their entry and then to 
draw back from the Treasury on their 
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reexportation 99 per cent of the 
amount paid. This provision, of course, 
can not any more than the bounded 
warehouse relieve commerce from the 
delays and other burdens incident to 
customs enforcement. The intent of 
the law is to aid production for foreign 
markets by relieving from customs dues 
imported materials that are manufac- 
tured or finished in this country and 
then shipped abroad. 


Scores of industries in this country 
that now use foreign materials to pro- 
duce goods for export do not exercise 
the drawback privilege at all. The rea- 
son is that, for the prevention of fraud, 
the privilege is so hedged about with 
exacting and intricate regulations that 
the amount of the drawback very often 


_ does not pay for the labor and cost of 


collecting it. 
(a) Lo prove the identity of goods 
on which drawback is claimed requires 
a minute checking of 
ments entering into the 


ele- 
manufacture, 
with the right and oftentimes with the 
need of examining into factory manage- 
ment sometimes threatening the disclo- 
sure of trade secrets of importance. 
So complicated is the procedure in 
making claim and proving identity that 
many producers do not find it worth 
while to apply for drawback at all. 
Large-scale industries, like sugar refin- 
eries and those compelling the use of 
large quantities of tin plate, go to the 
expense of employing experts perma- 
nently to look after their drawback in- 
LELests: 


imported 


(b) Every step must be taken sub- 
ject to customs inspection, and oaths 
are required from importers, superin- 
tendents, and exporters. 


(c) Even after reshipment, before 
drawback can be recovered, evidence 
must be given of the actual landing of 
the goods in a foreign country. 

(d) At best, under the smoothest op- 
eration of the law, that part of the 
owners’ capital advanced in payment of 
duties is tied up in the Treasury from 
the time the goods are imported until 
3C days after they are reshipped. 


Rt Hon. J. Chamberlain: “The 
farmers will be very foolish indeed, if 
they follow after this will-o’-the-wisp 
(Protection). The food of the people 
was taxed to raise the 1ent of the land- 
lord. None of the plunder found its 
way into the pockets of the farmers.” 


Right principies are always susceptible 
of application.—Garrison. 


“Protecting Home Industries” Re- 
duces Purchasing Power 


of Wages 


By Edmond J. Burke, Secretary. 


The whole theory of “Protection” (so 
called) by the levying of customs duties 
or “protective” tariffs as well as this 
whole system of raising revenue are un- 
sound both economically and fiscally 
and have been repeatedly exposed and 
proved false by political economists of 
the first rank. There are several reasons 
why the idea and system survive and 
have such a hold on the peoples of the 
world. 


The principal reason is that, as a sys- 
tem of taxation, it puts the burden on 
the bulk of the people in an indirect 
manner, with the result that not only 
do the privileged few escape paying 
their share of the taxes, but the mass 
of the people are ignorant of the heavy 
taxes they (the people) are paying. 

Secondly, in most cases, tariffs enable 
a small number of manufacturers to 
charge higher prices for their products 
Thus a 
comparatively small but rich and power- 
ful privileged class, well organized and 
continuously alert through their hired 


and so reap enormous profits. 


agents and lobbyists, see to it that gov- 
ernments, whether autocratic or repre- 
sentative (so called), protect their in- 
terests monstrous 


and maintain this 


system. 


Lastly, the people are mislead by all 
kinds of plausible statements or argu- 
ments none of which are true or sound, 
but which appeal to large numbers who 
are too busy to consider the matter 
deeply or are untrained in discovering 
fallacies and sophistries. As a system 
for raising revenue customs duties at 
best are expensive to collect and inter- 
fere tremendously with perfectly legiti- 
mate trade between individuals. Just 
here is where one cause for confusion 
arises. For purposes of convenience it 
is customary to speak of trade between 
the U. S. and Great Britain or the U. S. 
and Canada, etc., whereas as a matter 
of fact goverments do not do a dollar’s 
worth trading, but citizens of differ- 
ent countries trade each other 
just as do citizens of our various 
states. There is no more reason why 
government should interfere with trade 
between a citizen of Vermont and a cit- 
izen of Canada than between a citizen 


with 


}) 


of Vermont and a citizen of Massachu- 
setts. 


The collection of customs duties re- 
quires innumerable customs houses, 
numerous Officials, for examining and 
valuing goods and levying duties and 
for preventing smuggling, with all the 
consequent delays, losses and expense 
to the traders and to the public. When 
duties are levied on products which are 
not or can not be produced in the im- 
porting country, as for instance tin or 
coffee and cocoa in the U. S., it is true 
the governmert gets the full amount of 
the tax, all of which is added to the 
cost of the article and the ultimate con- 
sumer must pay this added cost plus 
the increased per cent of legitimate 
profits of the importer, jobber and re- 
tailer. Where duties are levied on man- 
ufactured articles or products that may 
be produced in the importing country 
then, experience has proved in the U. S. 
that for every dollar that the govern- 
ment collects in revenue the people 
must pay about five dollars in increased 
prices to the home producer who natur- 
ally adds the amount of the duty to the 
price of his product. High tariff advo- 
cates in the U. S. or “Protectionists” 
(so called) at first claimed that we 
could not manufacture in this country 
in competition with the old established 
manufacturers of Great Britain and 
Europe and that therefore 
have a “protective” tariff. Now, if this 
really sound the first 
factory established in any industry any- 


we must 
reasoning were 


where would be the only one that could 
ever exist. How was it possible that cot- 
ton factories could be established in 
Georgia, for instance, in competition 
with those already in Massachusetts 
with larger capital and more skilled op- 
eratives; or shoe factories in St. Louis, 
Mo., in competition with the older ones 
in Brockton, Mass. There were no 
“protective” tariffs possible in those cases 
to “protect” the “infant industries” in 
the newer states (newer in certain kinds 
of manufacturing or production if not 
in formation). California oranges and 
grape fruit did not have to be “protect- 
ed” against those grown in Florida. 
Why then is it necessary for the cotton 
or woolen mills of Massachusetts or the 
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cutlery manufacturers of Connecticut 
to be protected against those of Eng- 
land, or the sugar growers of Louisiana 
against those of Cuda? It is not and 
never has been true and this so-called 
protection only enabled these home in- 
dustries to charge higher prices, reap 
enormous profits and make a few very 
rich owners at the expense of the mass 
of the people of the country. But, say 
the “protectionist” advocates, we must 
have a tariff that will cover the differ- 
ence in wages between the pauper labor 
of Europe and our own higher paid 
labor. There is nothing in this argu- 
ment. Wages in Georgia are lower than 
in Massachusetts and wages in Califor- 
nia higher than in Florida; wages in 
free trade England are higher than in 
protectionist Germany. Wages are gov- 
erned by a supply and demand; by the 
amount of free land available or by per- 
sonal skill and efficiency. As a general 
rule low waged labor is more expensive 
than high priced labor because less effi- 
cient and the true index is not the day 
wage paid but the amount of labor cost 
per unit, per yard of cloth or per pair 
of shoes. The Lawrence, Mass., strike 
of several years ago and the resultant 
investigation proved that the operatives 
of the woolen industry in Mass. were 
very poorly paid, that their net wages 
were less than those of similar opera- 
tives in England and this woolen indus- 
try has been the most highly protected 
for years in this country. “he unpro- 
tected shoe industry in the U. S. as a 
rule pays higher wages than the most 
highly protected industries. One skilled 
mechanic in the U. S. will produce 
more in a day than a hundred Hindus 
will produce in a week, and improved 
machinery and efficient management all 
tend to reduce labor cost even though 
the daily wage be high. 

‘The “Protectionists” claim that a tar- 
iff if high enough will encourage manu- 
facturing, this will create large centres 
of population enjoying high wages with 
a resultant market for the products of 
the farm, the farmers thereby becoming 
prosperous and furnishing a market for 
the products of the factories. This plaus- 
ible sounding “merry go round” of pros- 
perity with a high tariff as its propell- 
ing force is as ‘reasonable and possible 
from an economic standpoint as a snake 
swallowing itself or a man lifting him- 
self over a fence by his boot straps are 
physically possible. 

We know that as a rule the wages 
paid by manufacturers or others are not 
regulated by their profits but by the 


market rate of wages. The tariff in- 


creases prices, as even protectionists ad- 
mit, otherwise there would not be the 
large profits to encourage manufactur- 
ing. This increase of prices, which is 
nearly equal to the tariff, plus the conse- 
quent increased percentages of the fair 
profits of importers and other middle- 
men, must be paid by the whole people 
and their cost of living increased. So 
we see that the necessary result of high 
tariffs for protection or even customs 
tariffs for revenue is to increase the cost 
of living, reduce purchasing power of 
wages and earnings of the whole people 
and enable only a comparatively few 
manufacturers to reap enormous profits 
and wealth with which to corrupt legis- 
lation and further enslave the people by 
means of powerful combines and trusts. 
‘Lhese are not mere theories but have 
been abundantly proved by facts and the 
experience of the U. S. during the past 
50 years. All the sophistries, circumlo- 
cution and quoting impressive looking 
figures as to trade, etc., cannot wipe cut 
the fact that people can not tax them- 
selves into prosperity by “protective” 
tariffs. 

Until the adoption of the 16th amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States there may have been some ex- 
cuse tor cusoms duties to help raise the 
revenue needed for the Federal Govern- 
ment. But now there is no excuse for 
this unjust, burdensome and inefficient 
system of taxation when sufficient rev- 
enue can be more justly, equitably and 
easily raised by income taxes and in- 
neritance taxes. 


Efficiency in Production 
the Real Solution 


“The world will become a very diff- 
ent world after the war. We can not 
isolate ourselves. Foreign trade as 
well as foreign diplomacy must play a 
greater part than before. We must be 
prepared to meet the commercial, as 
well as the military and political dan- 
gers whick are involved by our entry 
into world politics. But as we have 
stood for freedom, equality, and justice 
in our past policy of isolation, so let us 
stand for freedom, equality, and justice 
in our new policy of world participa- 
tion. If we extend our foreign trade, 
we shall hope to do it by making that 
foreign trade advantageous to others 
as well as to ourselves. If we make 
commercial alliances, we shall wish to 
make them profitable not only to our- 
selves but to our commercial allies. It 
would be a vast misfortune, and indeed 
a negation of all we hope to acomplish 


by the war, if it left behind it no other 
commercial policy than one of selfish 
struggle and mutual recrimination. Our 
aim should be not to secure discrimina- 
tions but to remove them. Our indus- 
trial and commercial ambition should 
turn not to securing artificial aid for our 
own trade, but to that efficiency of in- 
dustry which promote the prosperity of 
all the world.” 

(Outline of work and plans, U. S. 
Tariff Commission. ) 


The Spratt Family Man- 
aged Better by Means 
of Free Trade 


In the “Bab Ballads,” there is a story 
of two Englishmen who were wrecked 
on a desert island, but who, not having 
been introduced, felt obliged to keep in 
separate parts of the territory. . They 
were named respectively Peter Gray and 
Somers. 

“On Peter’s portion oysters grew—a 
delicacy rare, 

oysters were a delicacy Peter 
couldn’t bear; 

On Somers’ side was turtle, on the 
shingle lying thick, 

Which Somers couldn’t eat, because it 
always made him sick.” 

Here was a perfect protective situa- 
tion, and etiquette stood in the place of 
the tariff. After long sighing for the 
delicacies beyond reach, they were able 
to speak, through the accidental dis- 
covery that they had a mutual friend, 
named Robinson, in England. So they 
fraternized, inaugurated free trade, and 
happily exchanged their oysters and their 
turtles. 

At length, a convict-ship touches the 
island, and whom should they recognize 


among the prisoners but their friend 

Robinson, who had been transported for 

misappropriating stock! His disgrace 

sufficed to dissolve the friendship be- 

tween Peter and Somers, founded on 

such a slender basis, and— 

“To allocate the island they agreed by 
word of mouth; 

And Peter takes the north again, and 
Somers takes the south; 

And Peter has the oysters, which he 
hates, in layers thick, 

And Somers has the turtle—turtle al- 
ways makes him sick,” 

So the protective nations hug the 
limited area where their lot has been 
of the others, and anxious to part with 
cast, each wishing for the good things 
things of its own, forbidden by this 
strange international prejudice. Each 
heroically denies itself and insists that 
it is growing rich by isolation. 

The satire of the ballad is matched 
by the action of foolish nations.— 
Wiliam Lloyd Garrison. 


But 
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eDUTY? 
From the “Liberator,” Auckland, N. Z. 

No word in our language has been 
so greatly misued as the sacred word 
eutys =... 

When the present mad drama of de- 
struction ends, and the curtain rises 
on the hopeful drama of reconstruc- 
tion, it is of vital importance that evil 
things should not be disguised in fair- 
sounding names. All our abominable 
tariffs are imposed under the sacred 
name of Duty, and thus get a super- 
ficial and undeserved sanction. 

The effect of the abuse of such a 
word as Duty applied to customs- 
taxation is twofold. It not only dis- 
guises the inherent iniquity of the tax 
but at the same time it weakens the 
moral strength of the idea of duty in 
the individual conscience. 

Few people feel morally bound, if 
able to evade the Customs. They de- 
velop a “Customs House conscience,” 
and thus the moral fibre of the people 
is deteriorated. 

There are few now whose conscience 
prompt them to pay in to the Treasury 
any deficiency in their income tax, al- 
though it is a more justifiable tax than 
the Customs. Years ago the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer constantly acknowl- 
edged in the English papers his receipts 
of unpaid income tax. 

The idea of duty in its spiritual and 
truest sense lies at the root of all 
these considerations, and to apply that 
noble word to the conglomeration of 
stupid and iniquitous taxes, miscalled 
Customs Duties, seems almost criminal. 
They are the result of selfish scheming 
for personal advantage, and are utterly 
contrary to the dictates of reason and 
justice. 

There is not a Conservative in Eng- 
land, France and Italy who is more of 
a Tory than the Old Guard politicians of 
the United States, now in a minority, 
who are telling us in effect that unless 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff can be written 
into the peace treaty all is lost. 

This element lives in the past. It has 


no conception of the colossal errors ex- 
posed by the present struggle. | 

Its view is so restricted that it imagines 
a future in which commercial boycotts 
and bludgeons and Chinese Walls are to 
take the place of seas and harbors 
mined, submarined and blockaded, and 
private war is to succeed public war. It 
even dreams that a world capable of 
freeing itself of autocracy, which has 
learned some bitter lessons in the prog- 
ress, can be cajoled or frightened at its 
close into embracing monopoly at home 
and inviting strife abroad by the shriek 
of “Free Trade!”—N. Y. World. 


From London 


Cobden Club, Broadway Court, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 
G. H. Putnam, Esq., President Ameri- 
can Free Trade League, Boston, 
IMaSSine Wine Sa AN 
Dear Mr. Putnam: 


* %* * Jt is simply impossible to 
impose food taxes at present in this 
country. I think, on the contraray, we 
shall have a great advance towards 
free trade in agricultural products on 
the Continent. Very high prices for 
food must prevail in Europe for a con- 
siderable time even after the war is fin- 
ished. The Continental peoples will be 
impoverished and it will be hard enough 
to pay these prices, even without tar- 
iffs. The sort of situation that must 
inevitably develop, so it seems to me, 
is this: All the food tariffs are sus- 
pended for the present and must remain 


suspended till the end of the war; then 
will come the question of whether un- 
der the conditions then existing, with a 
competitive scramble to obtain such 
food surpluses as you in America have 
to spare, it will be safe for any gov- 
ernment to re-impose the tariffs which 
existed before the war. Granting, we 
suppose, that there were surplus grain 
in Russia and that you had some to 
sell, would it not be a desperate thing, 
even for the German government, to 
interpose betwen these supplies and the 
hungry German people the old duty of 
II-10 a quarter? Such a proceeding 
would, I should think, be almost a sig- 
nal for revolution. I am not pessimistic 
as to what will happen in this respect 
after the war. We shall not get food 
taxes here, I am convinced, and I do 
think we might reasonably hope to have 
them given up in some other countries. 
Yours very truly, 
Be Jo SHAWe 
Secretary. 


Viscount Bryce, lately the British 
Ambassador at Washington, said in a 
London address: 

I remember being told by an Am- 
erican Member of Congress of a case 
that occuied within his own experience, 
which shows you how far the notion 
of giving protection to everybody has 
gone. He represented a State which had 
a large fruit-growing industry, and he 
received a deputation from a great 
number of fruit-growers in that State, 
asking that a high import duty might 
be imposed upon bananas. He observed 
to them that bananas were not grown 
in his State. The deputation admitted 
that that was so. He further observed 
that bananas were not grown within the 
United States. That also was admitted. 
“Then why do you want a tax on ban- 
anas?” he asked. “We are,” they said, 
“growers of peaches. We have a large 
industry of peach-growing, and if people 
were to form the habit of getting ban- 
anas cheap, they would consume fewer 
peaches. We cannot afford to have a 
peach the less eaten, because somebody 
who might eat peaches wants to eat 
bananas.” 


a 
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Constitution Of The American 
Free Trade League. 


ARTICLE I. 

The name of this organization shall 

be the American Free Trade League. 
ARTICLE II. 

The object of the League shall be to 
free the trade industries and the people 
of the United States from any tariff taxes 
except thosa imposed for revenue only, 
and to hasten the time of free exchanges 
between all nations. 

Its methods shall be to enlist the con- 
science, intelligence, and patriotism of 
the United States against the system 
called Protection, which at the dictation 
of organized wealth taxes the whole 
American people for the benefit of a few. 

ARTICLE ITI. 

Any person in sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the League may, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee, be- 
come a member upon payment of the an- 
nual dues of one dollar, and twenty-five 
cents additional for a quarterly ‘“Broad- 
side.” 

ARTICLE IV. 

The officers of the League shall be a 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretary, and an Executive Committee of 
ten members. They shall be elected at 
the annual meeting of the League, which 
shall be held on the last ‘Tuesday in 
April, or at a date as near thereto as 
possible, to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee; an official ballot shall be pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee to be 
presented at this meeting. Every officer 
shall continue to hold his office until his 
suecessor is elected. 

ARTICLE V: 

The President, Treasurer and Secretary 
shall be ex-officio members of the Execu- 
tive Committee unless any of them are 
paid for their services by the League; 
but no official paid by the League shall 
be ex-officio a member of the Executive 
Committee. Subject to these articles, the 
Executive Committee shall manage the 
affairs of the League, and dispose of its 
funds. It may establish such relations 
with other organizations having a sim- 
ilar object as may seem desirable. It 
may fill all vacancies, elect additional 
Vice-Presidents, and may delegate any 
of its powers to sub-committees, officers, 
or agents. It shall have no power to 
contract debts in behalf of the League. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee 
may be ealled at any time by the Secre- 
tary, upon the request of the President 
or of three members of the committee. 
Special meetings of the League may be 
ealled by vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee; but a notice of the meeting, stating 
the objects thereof, shall be mailed to 
each member. At meetings of the Bx- 
ecutive Committee five shall 
constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Fifteen members of the League shall 

constitute a quorum 
ARTICLE VIII. 

This Constitution may be amended at 
any meeting of the League by a_ two- 
thirds vote, but the proposed amend- 
ments shall he printed in the call of the 
meeting. 
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Tomatoes and Tariffs 


Col. Robert W. Leonard, a veteran 
friend sojourning in Bermuda, sends 
the lively little article entitled“ Toma- 
toes and Tariffs,’ appearing on page 3. 
We learn from this paper that the Is- 
land of Bermuda is confronted with 
the same kind of attempt to secure 
benefits for the few at the expense of 
the many that has for years burdened 
the United States. 

We may think of the fight for a 25 
per cent. duty on tomatoes in a little 
community like Bermuda as. constitut- 
ing but a “tempest in a teapot,’ but 
Free Traders well understand that the 
principle is precisely the same as that 
which controls millions of dollars 
worth of inequitable burdens placed 


upon consumers in the United States. 
GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


Payments of War Debt. 


Our nation’s part in the winning of 


the great war has been a glorious one 
of the United 
States have contributed to the victory 
both by enlistment in the army and 
navy and by loyalty and zeal in the 
manufacture of munitions of 
Theirs has been the great sacrifice. 
We are determined, therefore, that the 


heavy burden of the war debt of ‘the 
nation shall not be shifted to the 
shoulders of the wage-earners, those 
least able to bear it. Aggregated 
wealth, large incomes, net profits, in- 
heritances and land values should be 
made by proper meastrres of taxation 
to pay the major portion of the war 
debt. We purpose to oppose the impo- 
sition of any considerable part of this 
debt on the wage-earners through tar- 
iffs or stamp taxation on necessaries, 
on the amttsements of the people, or by 
insidious and complex wording of rev- 
enue bills so that while their letter 
would indicate the equitable levying of 
taxes, their actual application would 
pass these taxes on to those whose in- 
comes are insufficient in many in- 
stances to maintain American  stand- 
ards of life. 


and the wage-earners 


war. 


One of the classics of the predatory 
interests. voiced confidentiallv. is that 
according to their observation “The 
people will stand for anvthine.” The 
above quoted from the “Fourteen 
Points” adopted at the Union Labor 
Conference in Albany, would indicate 
that Infant Industries would better be 
getting their boots on! 

We Bi 


The Quickest Route to 
Port Development 


The Tariff Commission in 
forth the great advantage of Free 
Zones in a specified area of a country 


setting 


of necessity gives a very clear illus- 
tration of the adverse working of a 
Protective tariff, showing how it crip- 
ples trade with seemingly never-ending 
obstacles! We need port development 
and ships; strike off the paralyzing 
hand of Special Privilege and “private 
initiative,’—that is so lauded by the 
votaries of a ’confiscatory tariff —will 
bring great things to pass in the world. 
Wiis 3. 


Women’s Colleges in 


Debate. 


They Will Discuss. Question -of Free 
Trade—Wellesley Teams to Meet 
Vassar and. Radcliffe. 


“Kesolved: that the federation of na- 
tions should uphold the principle of 
international free trade” is the ques- 
tion which will be the subject of inter- 
collegiate debating this season by 
teams from Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Wel- 
lesley, Barnard, Vassar and Radcliffe. 
The teams from Smith will meet the 
teams from Barnard and Mt. Holyoke. 
The debates are scheduled for March 
15. Affirmative teams will remain at 
home and the negative teams will carry 
out the following schedule: Radcliffe 
at Wellesley, Wellesley at Vassar, Vas- 
sar at Mt. Hoyoke, Mt. Holyoke at 
Smith, Smith at Barnard and Barnard 
at Radcliffe. 


Anatole France: “It is to our ad- 
vantage to have the people of every race 
and color powerful, rich and free. Our 
prosperity and wealth depend upon 
theirs. The more they produce, the 
more they will consume. The more they 
profit by us, the more we shall profit 
by them. Let them rejoice abundantly 
in our labor, and we shall rejoice abun- 
dantly in theirs.” 


Where Empires towered that were not 
just 

Lo! the skulking wild fox scratches 

In a little heap of dust. 


\ 
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—Lowell. 
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Articie II.—-The obiect of the 
American Free Trade League 
shall be to free the trade indus- 
tries and the people of the 
United States from any tariff ex- 
cept those iinposed for revenue 


only, AND TO HASTEN 
THE TIME OF FREE 
EXCHANGES BETWEEN 


ALL NATIONS. 


Cable Hom Cobden Club 


To the President of the American Free 
Trade League: 
Free Trade League Dinner, Hotel 
Astor, Nj -¥., Feb: 27, 1019. 
Cobden Club send warm sympathy 
and express conviction that Free Trade 


is essential factor in securing and main- 


taining peace of world. Shaw, Sec’y. 


If you are not already a member and 
receive a copy of this paper please con- 
sider it an urgent invitation to join 
the League and to make your power 
felt in some effective way. 


THEY ALSO HELP WHO PAY THEIR 
DUBS OR CONTRIBUTIONS BEFORE 
JHE YHAR IS OLD. 

The office of the League is now lo- 
cated in Room 311, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Tine move was made to ac- 
commodate the management of the 
Walker Building in housing some new 
‘tenants. 

TO SECORT EXTRA COPIES OF 
VHIS PEACE CONFERENCE MEMO- 
RIA, NUMBER PLEASE WRITE US 
PROMPTLY. 


MAY, 1919 
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Memorial Cabled 


From New York to France 


To Hon., Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State. 

Sit 

The undersigned, American citizens 
representing varied groups of commer- 
cial, industrial and professional activi- 
ties, respectfully request that the fol- 
lowing considerations for the adoption 
of freedom of trade among civilized na- 
tions as a means of ceménting peaceful 
international relations. throughout the 
world, be submitted through the Amer- 
ican peace delegates to the international 
peace conference. 


ECONOMIC GREED 


t. Economic greed, masked under 
guise of national patriotism, has been 
the chief and most prolific source of 
modern wars, and the paramount if not 
the sole cause of the World War is 
proven to be an unstinted lust on the 
part of the leading aggressor for world- 
domination in trade to the disadvantage 
of other nations. 


ECONOMIC PEACH INVOLVES 
FREEDOM OF TRADE 


2. Economic peace is the vital atmos- 
phere of a League of Free Nations and 
involves freedom of trade, in the mutual 
interest of all nations and to the disad- 
vantage of none. Protective tariff dis- 
criminaticns and “most favored nation” 
clauses (such as France has recently 
abrogated) to the detriment of the less 
favored nations are economic barriers, 
contrary to the spirit of such a league 
and are of international concern in con- 
trast with questions of national revenue, 
which are exclusively of national con- 
cern. 

THE RELIEF OF WORLD NEEDS 

3. In great emergencies, from devas- 
tation by earthquake, whirlwind, flood, 
fire, famine or pestilence, the first 
thought has been to break down all bar- 
riers, tariff as well as other, that would 
prevent the free flow of human helpful- 
ness. The urgent need of all Europe 
and much of Asia for food, and of the 
devastated regions for supplies of ma- 
chinery and raw material for their re- 


construction and rehabilitation and of 
manufactured goods for immediate con- 
sumption, makes it an imperative duty 
for the civilized nations of Europe to 
sanction no policy that would have the 
result of obstructing trade or hindering 
the prompt delivery of these materials, 
with the necessary result of lessening 
the supplies so delivered; or that could 
make any addition whatever to the cost 
of productions required by the starving 
and the destitute. But the advantage 
of trade must be reciprocal to be bene- 
ficial and if a permanent foundation of 
freedom in trade as well as in political 
systems is not now established, the old 
conflicts will soon arise and the peace 
of the world will again be threatened. 


CUTLET TO THE SEA 


~ 4. A chief difficulty in treatly adjust- 
raents has hitherto been the requirement 
on the part of each nation for an outlet 
to the trade of the world. Those na- 
tions which can reach the sea only 
through the ports of other nations ore 
put at disadvantage if such ports are 
made barriers rather than gateways. In 
freedom of trade is to be found solution 
of this problem through free inter- 
change from racial differences or poli- 
tical boundaries. 


FREEDOM IS NOT INTERFERENCE 


5. Freedom of trade is not an inter- 
ference with national independence but 
gives free scope for the development of 
the resources of each nation to its best 
advantage. Even for a nation looking 
solely to its own self-interest the growth 
of trade which comes with freedom of 
interchange of exports and imports 
makes for social freedom, a better un- 
derstanding of other peoples, general 
prosperity, and therefore individual 
prosprity. This is shown by the bene- 
fits derived from freedom of trade 
among the States of the United States 
of America, marred only by participa- 
tion with other nations in the war of 
tariffs, and the resulting diversion of 
much. of the wealth accumulated 
through its domestic free trade into the 
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hands of a few at. the expense of the 
many. 


WAR OBLIGATIONS 


6. Economic peace is vital to enable 
all the nations involved in the world 
war to pay their huge war debts and 
rebuild their industrial prosperity and 
the prosperity of the world on a sure 
foundation, and also to make it possi- 
ble for the aggressor nations to provide 
for the reparation and reconstruction 
costs imposed upon them because of the 
ruthless destruction and reckless rob- 
bery by their armies and navies, and 
thus to meet the demands of retributive 
justice. 


THE CAUSE OF WAR 


7. In the settlement of wars through 
peace treaties, the obvious course of in- 
vestigating causes of war and uprooting 
them has never yet been tried. The 
scourge of war, left to run its course, 
has bred the germs of recurrent disease 
and the prophets of lasting peace have 
been confronted by new wars resulting 
from the unhealed sores of the old. 
The general acceptance by the nations 
chiefly concerned of the proposals of 
the President of the United States per- 
mits us to emphasize the hope that the 
peace negotiations will recognize and 
remedy the real catises of war and for 
the first time in history provide a work- 
ing basis for permanent peace. 


THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


8 The great task before the world, 
through the peace conference, is the 
healing of the nations which means the 
welfare of all peoples. This can only 
come through world freedom made pos- 
sible by economic freedom which means 
economic peace. Now that the greatest 
of all wars is happily over, and the in- 
ternational spirit of freedom has van- 
quished national greed for world power, 
there must come the great peace which 
will first of all remove the economic, 
social and political motives for future 
wars. If the new peace is not such a 
peace, the war will have been waged 
for naught and the sacrifices of millions 
of men have been in vain. For the first 
time in history there is an opportunity 
for the nations of the world to lay down 
their economic weapons along with their 
military arms and join in an actual 
brotherhood of humanity. 

For this high purpose, we therefore 
pray that full and favorable considera- 
tion may be given in the deliberations 
of the conference to the subject of econ- 
omic peace as an essential factor in se- 
curing and maintaining throughout the 
world political peace and commercial 
justice. — 


We may ask leave in the course of the 
deliberations of the conference to sup- 
plement this brief memorial with a more 
extended memorandum as to the pro- 
positions here set forth. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Everett V. Abbot, New York. 

vohn IR. Abney, New York. 

George Burton Adams, Yale Univyersity- 
William Afsprung, Cincinnati. 

a. EF. Alexander, Cincinnati. 

flenry Ware Allen, Kansas. 

John H. Allen, New York. 

Theo. J. Amberg, Chicago. 

Chas. L. Babeock, Milwaukee. 
Warren Worth Bailey, Johnston, Pa. 
Henry de Forest Baldwin, New York. 
vJ. EF. Baldwin, Columbus, O. 

Karl Barnes, Philadelphia. 

S. BE. Barrows, Berkeley, Cal. 

Geo. Gordon Battle, New York. 

Chas. R. Benson, Wisconsin. 

Hella Bernays, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Geo. G. Bernhardt, Cincinnati. 

BH. C. Biesenthal, New York. 
Poultney Bigelow, Malden, N. Y. 

C. Edward Billquist, New York. 
Robert S. Binkerd, New York. 
Edward C. Blum, Brooklyn. 

E. HW, Boeck, St. Louis. 

David A. Boody, Brooklyn. 

Richard R. Bowker, New York. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, New York. 
Raymond L. Bridgeman, Boston. 

S. P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 

Alfred M. Brooks, Indiana University. 
Calvin §. Brown, University of Missouri. 
Edward Osgood Brown, Chicago. 

EF. O. Brown, Dallas, Tex. 

Gertrude Buck, Vassar College. 

J. Arthur Buke, Cincinnati. 

Fred H. Burkhart, Philadelphia. 
Edmund J. Burke, Boston. 

S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn. 

Hi, Lincoln Chase, Worcester, Mass. 
H. Wheeler Chatfield, New York. 

S. R. Child, Minneapolis. 

DeWitt Clinton, New York. 

Eleanor Coddington, Chicago. 

John S. Codman, Boston. 

A. L. Colton, Washington, D. C. 

H. B. Colwell, Idaho. 

Thomson Cooke, Washington, D. C. 
Stoughton Cooley, New York. 

Jno. Alex, Cooper, Chicago. 

James L. Cowles, New York. 

Charles IF. Cushman, Montclair, N. J. 
A. G. Danforth, Washington, il}. 
James Dangerfield, Brooklyn. 

J. G. Dano, Newark, N. J. 

Clarence Darrow, Chicago. 

A. F. Davis, Washington, D. C. 
John Davis, Dallas, Tex. 

Geo. HE. Dawson, Chicago. ~ 
Perey M. Dawson, Madison, Wis. 
Wm. C. de Mille, Los Angeles. 
Horace HE. Deming, New York. 
Mary Ware Dennett, New York. 

R. F. Devine, Hrie, Pa. 

AJex §. Diack, Detroit. 

James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. 
Benjamin Doblin, New York. 
William EH. Dodd, Chicago. 

William L. Douglas, Boston, 

Wm. L. Drew, Hagle Lake, Fla. 

H. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Geo. H. Eberhard, San Francisco. 
Adelaide Wallach Bhrich, New York, 
Henrietta Ehrich, New York. 

Walter L. Whrich, New York. 


Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kenneth B. Elliman, Boston. 


Charles A. Ellwood, Uniy. of Missouri. 
Robert Erskine Ely, New York. 
Eliizabeth Glendower Evans, Brookline. 
Chas. P. Fagnani, New York. 

Chas. S. Fairchild, New York. 

Henry W. Farnam, Yale University. 

A. B. Farquhar). York, Pa: 

Sara Bard Field, San Francisco. 

Irving Fisher, Yale Uinversity. 

Austen G. Fox, New York. 

Daniel C. French, New York. 

George Galbreath, Ohio. 

Frank W. Garrison, Massachusetts. 
Wim. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Boston. 
Lucius IF. C. Garvin, Rhode Island. 
J.C, Grier, Norwood, 0, 

Henry J. Gibbons, Philadelphia. 
Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia Univ. 
Whidden Graham, New York. 

I'rank Grant, Westfield, Mass. 

Perey Stickney Grant, New York. 
Arthur T. Hadley, Yale University. 
Chas. Haeckl, Cincinnati. 

Edw. J. Henley, Cincinnati. 

John M. Harington, New York. 

W. G. Hastings, Lincoin, Neb. 

Wm. Gardner Hale, Chicago University. 
Bolton Hall, New York. 

Layid 8. Hays, New York. 

A. Augustus Healy, New York. 

I. W. Helbrun, Salem, Mass. 

Chas. O’Connor Hennessy, New Jersey. 
Richard E. Hersom, Boston. 

Alfred E. Hinrichs, New York. 
Frederick W. Hinrichs, New York. 
Robert Louis Hoguet, New York. 
Byron W. Holt, New York. 

Henry Holt, New York. 

C. M, Hoose, Philadelphia. 

Jno, J. Hopper, New York. 

Geo. P. Humble, Cincinnati, 

Charles H. Ingersoll, New York. 

¥,. F, Ingram, Detroit. 

Krank Irvin, Berkeley, Cal. 

M. EH. Irvin, Berkeley, Cal. 

Penrose N. Ions, San Angelo, ex. 
Chas. E. Jefferson, D.D., New York. 
Lewis Jerome Johnson, Harvard Univ. 
Vaul Jones, Maine. 

David Starr Jordan, Stanford University. 
Edward 8S. Kaufman, New York. 
A. Warren Kelsey, Philadelphia. 
Clarence H. Kelsey, New York. 
Jeo. L. Knapp, Chicago. 

W. Krieteneier, Cincinnati. 
Henry W. Lamb, Brookline, Mass. 
Leah Lawlor, New York. 
Fenton Lawson, Cincinnati. 

A, Landon, Cincinnati. 

Joseph Lee, Brookline, Mass. 
Joseph A. Leighton, Obio State University. 
Robert W. Leonard, Mt. Kiseo, N. Y. 

1’, C. Leubuscher, New York. 

Charles H. Levermore, New York. 

Fay Lewis, Ohio. 

Henry C. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
Cambridge Livingston, New York. 
rank J. Loesch, Chicago. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, New York. 

Chas. C. MeGowan, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Randolph H. McKim, Washington, D. C. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, Vassar College. 
Joseph H. Maloy, New York. 

Richard Mayer, Boston, Mass 

Lee Merriwether, St. Louis. 

Arthur Wellesley Milbury, New Jersey, 
Henry S. Miller, New Jersey. 

James I. Minturn, New Jersey: 

Jobn Moody, New York. 
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Rita Wallack Morgenthau, New York. 
M. Morgenthau, New York. 

Philip J. Mosenthal, New York. 
Henry Mottet, New York. 

A. J. Moxham, New York. 

H. R. Mussey, New York. 

Charles C. Nadal, New York. 
William Allen Neilson, Smith College. 
Sidney Newborg, New York. 

Wm. Chureh Osborn, New York. 
Neuben Ottenbers, New York. 
Wiiliam Martin Paques, Chicago. 

Ly Ee Park, Cincinnati. 

Geo. loster Peabody, New York. 
John P. Peters, New York. 
Fredtrick Peterson, New York. 

A. B, Pittman, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dan Fellows Hatt, New Jersey. 
Jimes HH. Post, New York. 

Louis F. Post, Washington, D. C. 
Jos. M. Price, New York. 

Lawson Purdy, New York. 

Geo. Haven Putnam, New York. 

Geo. P. Putnam, New York. 
Harrington Putnam, New York. 
Jackson H. Raiston, Washington, D. C. 
Wililam Marion Reedy, St. Louis. 
William Gorham Rice, Albany, N. Y. 
Albert Rosenthal, Philadelphia, 
Benjamin J. Rosenthal, Chicago. 
Henry B. Sargent, New Haven. 

J. Schaffield, Dayton, Ky. 

Harriet Schalder, New York. 

Jacob H. Schiff, New York. 

Alex. Y. Scott, Mississippi. 

Henry R. Seager, Columbia University. 
Cc, L. Serrill, Philadelphia, 

Fred J. Server, Cincinnati. 

Lawrence BE. Sexton, New York. 

Cc. FF. Shandrow, Philadelphia. 

Wm. Andrew Shanklin, Wesleyan Univ. 
M. Shattinger, Cincinnati. 

Edward J. Shriver, New York. 

Cc. BE. Sibbet, Cincinnati. 

EK. VY. Sims, Cincianati. 

M. F. Simkins, Cincinnati. 

Bolton Smith, Meraphis, Tenn. 
Marsball E. Smith, Philadelphia. 
Russell Smith, Philadelphia. 

James O. Spearing, New York. 
Nelson S. Spencer, New York. 
Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, Ia. 
S. A. Stockwell, Minneapolis. 

H. W. Stokes, Mow York. 

A. C. Stolting, Hamburg, N. Y. 


Moorfield Storey, Boston. 

Chas. E. Streaner, Cincinnati. 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger, New York. 
Jabez T. Sunderland, New York. 
Cc. A. Swickard, Columbus, O. 
Ida M. Tarbell, New York. 
Chas. IF. Thwing, 
J. Kennedy Tod, New York. 

Idgar Bronson Tolman, Chicago. 

Hon. Calvin Tomkins, New York. 
Hdward Parker Totten, North Dakota. 
Benjamin Tuska, New York. 

John T. Underwood, New York. 

Edward N. Vallandigham, Boston, 

HH. H. Van Ingen, New York. 

i. H. Vaupel, Cincinnati. 

T. N. Victor, Idaho. 

Cc. L. Van Ende, Idaho. 

Tred S. Wallace, Coschocton, O. 

John Wannig, Cincinnati. 

John de Witt Warner, New York, 

J. Herbert Watson, Brooklyn. 

G. J. Weber, Cincinnati. 

R. M. Webster, California. 

Herbert C. Whitehead, Chicago. 

Harry H. Wiliock, Pittsburgh. 

Erving Winsiv\, New Haven. 

Cc. Bi. S. Woed. Portland, Ore. 

sames Albert Woodburn, Indiana Univ. 
Mary Bb. Weslley, Mt. Holyoke, Mass. 
Leah S. Wvckoff. New York. 

Laura J. Wylie, Vassar College. 

Victor S. Yarros, Chicago. 

Mary Yot, Yassar College. 

Philip HE. Zeigler, Cincinnati. 

Sigmund Zeisler, Chicago, 


Western Reserve Uniy. 


English and Dutch Leagues 
Also Send Free- Trade Memorial 


The Committee of the Cobden Club 
desires, with great respect, to lay be- 
fore the members of the Peace Confer- 
ence a brief plea in favour of the adop- 
tion of Free Trade by the Nations of 
the World as a means of fostering good- 
will among them. 

The great purpose of the Conference, 
that to which, by common consent, 
every other purpose is to be subordinate 
and auxiliary, is the settlement of in- 
ternational relations on such a found- 
ation as will give to the peoples of the 
world a reasonable hope and assurance 
of the future maintenance of peace 
among them. It is our earnest convic- 
tion that the universal adoption of the 
principle and practice of Free Ilrade 
would greatly contribute to the attain- 
ment of this purpose. 

We do not propose to justify this con- 
viction by an appeal to economic doc- 
trine. We believe, indeed, that the ma- 
terial requirements of life among the 
peoples of the world would be increased, 
and their satisfaction made more stable 
and secure, by the common adoption of 
a policy of Free Trade between them; 
but we are not, at the moment, con- 
cerned to prove this. What does concern 
us, and what we think closely concerns 
the Conference, is the kind of relation- 
ship between nations which a policy of 
Trade Protection, adopted by each 
against the others, assumes, and which 
it actually creates and keeps in being. 


It will not be denied that this policy, 
in practice, sets up artificial barriers be- 
tween nations; that it restricts their in- 
tercourse; that, to the extent to which 
it is successful in accomplishing its ob- 
ject, it divides and disunites their in- 
terests; and that it has been a fruitful 
source of ill-will between them. 

It is, therefore, a hostile relationship 
which a policy of Trade Protection as- 
sumes as existing between the peoples 
of the world; and it is a hostile relation- 
ship which it actually creates and keeps 
in being. In the unions of previously 
independent States composing the Fed- 
eral Republics of the United States, 
Switzerland, and Brazil, this has been 
recognized and acknowledged. Amongst 
the fundamental conditions of these 
federations the abrogation of this policy 
of Trade Protection against each other 
on the part of the component members 
was included; and once abrogated no 
attempt has ever been made, or desire 


expressed on grounds of trade, to re- 
vert to it. Within the area comprising 
the union Trade Protction has been 
given up, and trade has not suffered; 
while the bonds of peace and affection 
have been strengthened. 

This, in brief, is the substance of our 
plea to the Peace Conference in fav- 
our of the adoption of the policy of 
Free Trade by the Nations of the 
World. 

The members of the Conference are 
individually and collectively pledged by 
the peoples they severally represent to 
endeavour to form a League of Nations, 
whose prime function shall be the main- 
tenance of the Peace of the World. 
‘Lhis pledge brings them under a com- 
mon moral obligation earnestly to seek 
tor, and unselfishly to give effect to, 
every means, consistent with human 
freedom and the advancement of human 
civilization, by which the risks of war 
may be diminished. We submit to them, 
with respect, but with a deep and abid- 
ing conviction of the importance of the 
subject, that this obligation cannot be 
discharged without a careful consider- 
ation ot the influence which the char- 
acter of the trading relations of the 
peoples they represent has on the ques- 
tion of future peace or war between 
theni. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee of 
the Cobden Club by 

Francis Mowatt, Chairman. 

J. A. Murray Macponatp, Hon. Sec. 

T. FisHeR Unwin, Treasurer. 

FH, J. SuHaw, Secretary. 

February, 1919. 

It is regrettable that the Memorial of 

the Free Trade League of Holland arrived 


so late that it had to De somewhat con- 
denced. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


THE HAGUE, March, rg1o. 

It is not our intention to enlarge 
upon all the advantages of the policy 
of free-trade; the most eminent auth- 
ors of all countries have done it al- 
ready so often and experience has 
proved the correctness of their conten- 
tions if in future the States 
again be allowed to hamper the devel- 
opment of each other’s industry and 
trade by:means of measures of protec- 
tionism with all the fatal consequences 


resulting therefrom, the League of 


* 
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nations would be an unstable building 

We are fully convinced that, 
if the free-trade-policy had found gen- 
eral acceptance before the war, the pos- 
sibility of an outbreak of war would 
have been very small Then 
we would not have been witnesses to 
the lamentable impoverishment of the 
world, which we are now face to face 
with. 

In order to 1eplace this impoverish- 
ment as soon as possible by general 
welfare it will be necessary to increase 
the productive power of the world as 
much and as rapidly as possible . 

This object may be obtained under a 
policy of free-trade; protectionist meas- 
ures, however, will_thwart it. 

As citizens of a State which has for 
more than fifty years enjoyed the bene- 
ficent results of its free-trade policy, 
which in that period has witnessed 
within its frontiers the springing up of 
a great number of industries and their 
rapid development to important export- 
trades, which has always been on good 
trms with other nations in economical 
matters and where some rare attempts 
to replace free-trade by a system of 
protectionism have always failed in 
consequence of the powerful “veto” of 
the majority of the nation, we are, in 
our opinion, entitled to lay this plea 
with great respect before your Confer- 
ence, 

Ant. VAN GIJN, 
Charman. 
C. D. SALOMONSON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEH: 


Ant. Van Gijn, LL.D., professor of polti- 
cal economy at the University of Ley- 
den: late Minister of Finance, The 
Hague, chairman. 

Jhr. H. Smissaert, LL.D., manager of the 
General Life Insurance Company, The 
Hague, vice-chairman. 

D. Van Blom, LL.D., professor of political 
economy at the University of Leyden, 
Leyden. 

K. Czn. De Beer, late mayor of Assendelft; 
member of the First Chamber of Parlia- 
ment, Assendelft. 

A. Heringa, LL.D., professor of political 
economy at the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural College, Wageningen. 

I. H. Krelage, president General Bulb 
Growers’ Society of Haarlem; vice-presi- 
dent Netherlands Horticultural Federa- 
tion, Haarlem. 

A. Plate, late president of the Rotterdam 
Chamber of Commerce; Rotterdam, 

U. G. Sehilthuis, deputy of the Provincial 
yovernment of Groningen, Groningen. 

C. A. Verrijn Stuart, LL.D., professor of 
political economy at the University of 
Utrecht, Utrecht. 

C. D. Salemonson, LUL.D., barrister, Am- 
sterdam, secretary and treasurer. 


Right principles are always susceptible 
of application.—-Garrison, 


War Preferable to International 
Freedom from Customs Duties 


By Edmund J. Burke 


In the February 14th issue of the 
“American Economist (the publication 
of the American Protective Tariff 
League) there is a long diatribe against 
the American Free Trade League, Pres. 
Wilson and the League of Nations. In 
passing it may be said that the only sen- 
sible words and sound reasoning in the 
whole articie are in the quotations from 
President Wilson and from the mem- 
orial sent by Free Traders of the United 
States to the United States representa- 
tives at the Peace Conference. - This 
memorial was signed by a number of 
men not only successful but intelligent 
(which doubtless explans the fact that 
they are not Well known to the “Econ- 
omist”) engaged in all kinds of profes- 
The “Econo- 
mist” says that these men are willing to 
sacrifice the labor and industries of Am- 
erica on the altar of Free Trade. As is 
usual with those arguing for their fav- 
orite fetisch “protection” the ‘“Econo- 
mist’? seems to forget that for every 
dollars worth of foreign goods imported 
in to:the U.S, labor in’ the US: must 
produce a dollar’s worth in exchange. 
Free traders, frankly, do not see how 
they can further the interests of labor 
and industry in the U. S. by forcing 
them to pay $1.50 or $2.00 worth of 
their product for every $1.00 worth of 
the foreign. product which they buy; 
neither do free traders see how they 
can further the interests of the people 
of the U. S. by increasing the cost of 
the necessities of life to a hundred mil- 
lion people in the U. S. for the benefit 
of a few “protected” manufacturers. 

Free Traders are in favor of Free 
Trade, frankly, because they recognize 
that it is to the best interests not only 
of the people of the U. S. but the people 
of the whole world; because they rec- 
ognize in “protective” tariffs and other 
economic barriers one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of international war. We 
accept the challenge that any League of 
Nations that is worth while and that 
will effectively prevent future wars will 
and must be founded on the speedy re- 
moval of all economic barriers. It is at 
least something gained that we have a 
frank avowal from one of the leading 
“Protectionist” organs in the U. S. that 
high tariffs are preferable to world 
peace and that such disasterous wars as 
the world has just been through are to 
be preferred to freedom of trade between 


sions and _ businesses. 


the peoples of the earth. Free traders 
have always held that “protection,” high 
tariffs and economic barriers of all kinds 
fostered international jealousies, hatreds 
and wars. We are glad to see that pro- 
tectionists frankly agree that this is 
true and go further and say that be- 
cause the League of Nations to prevent 
future wars will inevitably result in the 
breaking down of economic barriers 
that said league of nations is to be 
strenuously opposed by protectionists in 
the U.S. 

In its March 7th issue, the “American 
Economist” breaks out again against the 
projected league of nations and attempts 
to belittle the argument of free traders 
that freedom of trade between the states 
of the Union and the resultant benefits 
therefrom can be cited as an argument 
for freedom of trade between the U. S. 
and other countries. Quoting sound 
free trade doctrine the “Economist” 
says “Freedom of trade between Cali- 
fornia which produces oranges and Con- 
necticut which manufactures jewelry 
has worked all right, therefore it is 
logical that freedom of trade between 
Maine and New Brunswick would oper- 
ate as favorably. The facts that Maine 
and New Brunswick are engaged in the 
same line of industry, that wages in 
Maine are twice as large as in New 
Brunswick, that the people of Maine are 
under obligations to support the govern- 
ment of this country while those of New 
Brunswick are bound to support Canada, 
cut no figure in their (free traders) cal- 
culations. The fact that the people of 
Maine and those of New Brunswick are 
rivals, with diverse interests and diverse 
responsibilties, while the people of the 
several states have common interests 
and responsibilties and are therefore not 
rivals, has no meaning to Free Trad- 
ers.” 

Yes, the “Economist” is right, such 
buncombe as that just quoted has no 
meaning to free traders. There is a 
great difference between wages in Mass- 
achusetts and South Carolina, prob- 
ably greater than between Maine and 
New Brunswick and greater diversity 
of interests. The “Economist” seems 
never to have heard that Florida pro- 
duces oranges and grapefriut as well as 
California, that Massachusetts produces 
jewelry as well as Connecticut, that 
Missouri produces shoes as well as 
Massachusetts, that South Carolina and 
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Georgia manufacture cotten goods as 
well as Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
and so on throughout the list of 48 
states. Futhermore, people generally 
trade things which they produce for 
things of a different kind which other 
people produce. This is trade. We 
venture to say that the inhabitants of 
New Brunswick are not more rivals of 
the inhabitants of Maine than are the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts to those of 
Connecticut. It might be that a few 


fruit growers of Florida would like to 
have the fruit products of California ex- 
cluded from every other State in the 
Union but we fail to see how the rest 
of the inhabitants of the U. S., includ- 
ing those in Florida who did not own 
an orange grove, would be benefited 
thereby. How then can the mass of the 
people in the U. S. be benefited by ex- 
cluding Canadian goods and products 
which they want. 

Protectionists always talk a lot of 
buncombe about supporting our Govy- 
ernment and supporting our flag when 
they know perfectly well that neither 
the Government nor the flag have or 
should have anything to do _ with 
whether a citizen of Maine chooses to 
trade with a citizen of New Brunswick 
or a citizen of New York with a citizen 
of England or France. Dr. Johnson 
has said that patriotism was the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. Whether this 
is true or not we do not pretend to say 
and it is doubtless a matter of personal 
opinion, but certainly from the argu- 
ments of most protectionists patriotism 
seems to be their first, last and only 
refuge; but they have never yet proved 
why it is patriotie for a hundred million 
people to tax themselves and pay more 
for all of the necessities of life than 
they are worth in order to increase the 
already large profits of a few manufac- 
turers or protected beneficiaries. 

In its March 14th issue, the “Econ- 
omist” again maintains that “freedom 
of trade between the different states of 
the U. S. is quite a different thing from 
freedom of trade between the nations 
of the world,” it says that the “states 
are on an economic level and the people 
thereof on the same general plane of 
development, members of one nation, 
living under the same laws and condi- 
tions, homogeneous and united in one 
common purpose, the general welfare of 
all through a nation.” Wages in South 
Carolina are much lower than in Massa- 
chusetts, education there is less di- 
fused. Their local laws are not the 
same and certainly a country that has 
been taking in foreigners from every 
country on earth for a hundred years 
cannot be said to be very homogeneous 
in its people. There is doubtless a great- 
er divergence in “economic level,” ete. 
in the U. S. than there is between 
Massachusetts and England. As to 
“protection” meaning “a high level of 
existence for labor’ the employees of 
the woolen mills, in Lawrence, that are 
on strike just at present, do not seem to 
think that its level is so high in this 
country and yet they are employees of 
one of the most highly protected indus- 
tries in the U. S. 


Voters Should Study Political Economy; 
Read Your Authorities 


Notwithstanding that the Democratic 
Party has attempted, by the passage of 
the Non-partisan Tariff Commision 
Act, to eliminate tariff questions from 
politics, the activities of the opponents 
of Democracy during and since the last 
national campaign indicate that one of 
the issues in the next national cam- 
paign will be upon the tariff; and now 
it is plain that the tariff issue can never 
be taken out of politics until the people 
shall have acquired a more thorough 
understanding of the subject and shall 
have expressed their conclusion thereon 
in a manner not to be misinterpreted by 
the special intersts. 

It is essential, therefore, to afford to 
the American people, including our ad- 
versaries, ample opportunity of realiz- 
ing, before the next election, the accu- 
racy of at least the following proposi- 
tions : 

I. Under so-called 
American consumers 


‘protection, the 
have heretofore 
been (and would again be) compelled 
to pay 20 per cent to upward of I00 per 
cent more, not merely for products man- 
ufactured abroad, but also for articles 
produced in the United States, and, that 
too, for the benefit of foreign as well as 
American investors. 

(See The Tariff and The Trust, by 
Franklin Pierce, late of the New York 
Bar, at pp. 26, 30-31, 42, 63-65, 73, 236, 
280, 282; The Tariff, by Lee Francis 
Lybarger, of the Philadelphia Bar, at 
pp. 15, 18, 21, 21-26, 28, 167-170, 172-179; 
The Tariff In Our Times, by Ida M. 
Tarbell, of New York, at pp. 23, 30, 31, 
59, 61, 105, 149, 161, 262-263, 269-270, 
278, 2900-201, 202, 333, 334; Tariff His- 
tory of the United States 5th ed. by 
Dr. F. W. Taussig, one-time professor 
of economics in .Harvard University 
and now chairman of the Federal Tariff 
Commission, at pp. 389-399, and Some 
Aspects of the Tariff Question, by the 
last named author, at pp. 9-10. The 
foregoing authorities will hereinafter be 
referred to by mentioning the author’s 
name, except that Dr. Taussig’s two 
books will be distinguished as “Tariff 
History’ and “Tariff Questions. See 
also, generally, Wealth of Nations, by 
Adam Smith, sometimes called the 
Father of Modern Political Economy, 
and a volume, copyrighted in 1889, by 
Worthington & Co. and containing what 
the compiler, H."W. Furber, of New 


‘Hampshire, considered the best argu- 
ments for and against ‘protection’ that 
had theretofore been written. Public 
libraries and Democratic club libraries 
should contain some authorities upon 
the tariff question. 

The proposition stated above is one 
of the usual practical results of a ‘pro- 
tective’ tariff (Tarbell, 292-293), and a 
few illustrations will be sufficient: 
While ‘protective’ tariff laws were in 
force, steel rails, selling here for $28 a 
ton, were sold in Europe for $20; sew- 
ing machines were sold here for $45 and 
$50 and in South America for $25; 
agricultural machinery was sold abroad 
for 20 per cent less than the farmer 
paid here (Lybarger, 167-168; Pierce, 
73); the Borax Company, an English 
corporation, mined borax in California 
and Nevada, and, in 1904, sold its prod- 
uct here at 73-4 cents a pound, while 
the export price was only 21-2 cents, 
thus compelling Americans to pay to 
foreigners over three times as much as 
foreign consumers paid for a product 
found in this country (Pierce, 64-65; 
Lybarger, 199); Mr. Keene, a New 
York jeweler, found it profitable to buy 
American made watches in London, re- 
ship them to this country and sell for 
$6 a watch for which others charged 
$20; and the watch manufacturers com- 
pelled the retailers in this country to 
agree to sell at $28 or $32.50 the same 
watch that was offered in the Balkan 
States for $10 (Tariff Hearings (1913), 
Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, at pp. 1750-1753; see 
also Lybarger, 170). 

The fact that the consumer’s vote has 
been captured at each succeeding elec- 
tion by successfully concealing knowl- 
edge from him that he has been thus 
plundered has merely added insult to in- 
jury. And it is substantially correct to 
say that the only necessary or comfort 
of life that was immune from being en- 
hanced in price by the practical effect 
of the ‘protective’ tariff system in force 
prior to 1913 was the air we breathed 
(Pierce, 217, 234-237; Lybarger, 20-26, 
170-180). 

So-called ‘protection’ interferes with 
the operation of the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand; and, if the American 
consumer must now suffer because the 
conflict in Europe adds to the demand 
and diminishes the supply of the neces- 
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saries of life, it is but right that he 
should, in turn, be permitted, by the 
operation of the same factors, to enjoy 
the benefit of lower prices when strife 
in Europe ceases and normal production 
is resumed. 

II. The Government received, in rev- 
‘enue, less than 10 per cent of the 
amount that was wrung from the Am- 
erican people by means of so-called 
“protection” and the balance went 
toward swelling the profits of those who 
were thus placed in a position to raise 
the prices of their products sold in this 
country. 

(Pierce, 138, 217; Lybarger, 66, 180- 
185, 270-271; see also “Tariff Questions,” 
9-10.) 

The result thus stated arose from the 
facts (1) that, while tariff duties were 
collectable, not at all from articles of 
commerce produced in the United 
States, but only from such commodities 
as were imported from abroad, yet the 
prices to the American consumer of 
domestic products were raised by an 
amount substantially equal to the ‘pro- 
tective’ tariff upon foreign articles that 
would otherwise have competed in price 
therewith (Lybarger, 270-271) and (2) 
that the American people consumed a 
far greater quantity of domestic prod- 
ucts, which were thus subjected to an 
artificial increase in price (though the 
Government received no part thereof), 
than they consumed of foreign products, 
upon which a tariff duty was actually 
paid to the Government, the amount of 
our domestic commerce having been 
about thirty-five times the value of im- 
ports (Lybarger, 121, 1333 Pierce, 18- 
19, 138; “Tariff Questions,” 9-10) ; and 
if the protectionists be again placed in 
power a similar condition will arise. 


War Control of Trade 
Must Now Cease 


In the February issue of the “Journal 
des Economists,” Paris, appears a very 
timely article on the unfortunate econ- 
omic inheritance from four or five years 
of war. “The material part of this, the 
destruction of material and capital, can 


be made up by work and thrift. The 
restrictions which national defence 
rendered necessary can be removed. 


But the most regrettable effect is the 
changed, not to say deformed mental 
attitude that has arisen towards the 
proper role and attributes of Govern- 
ment.” “Five years of intervention 
submitted to with resignation, five years 
of control, of rationing, of taxation, 
five years of allocations, have created 
both among the beneficiaries and among 


the functionaries, charged with the ap- 
plication, a regrettable mentality. A 


‘bureaucracy, new, improvised, has been 


created, without possessing the experi- 
ence and efficiency of that of former 
times.” 

The author calls 
symptoms of resistance in England, 
Italy, the United States and even 
France to the stifling, strangling effects 
of this governmental control upon com- 
merce and industry. 

He quotes Sir Richard Vassar Smith, 
head of Lloyd’s Bank as saying that the 
control was necessary and inevitable, 
that it has been submitted to and ac- 
cepted as a necessary evil under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, but that there 
had been superabundant proofs of the 
weakness of the system. That it was a 
great relief to hear from the president 
of the Board of Trade that the govern- 
ment did not intend to maintain its 
commercial and industrial control after 
the war. One thing the war has taught, 
“is that always and everywhere the in- 
tervention of Government is an obstacle 
to industrial efficiency and that it is 
necessary to impose the strictest limits 
on this intervention.” 

The British Commissions headed re- 
spectively by Sir Richard Vassar Smith, 


attention to the 


Lord Cunlife and Lord Inchcape have . 


in their reports agreed in general that 
governmental restrictions and interven- 
tions should cease in all lines of com- 
merce and industry. — Translation. 
ees i 


Political Action in Britain 


In the costly campaign of protection- 
ist advertising now being carried on 
throughout all Canada, one of the mis- 
statements which is set forth repeatedly 
is that Great Britain has turned pro- 
tectionist. It is true that the present 
the House of Ceommons 
consists of men who have been classed 
as advocates of the protectionist policy 
known as Tariff' Reform, but the old 
land has not gone back on its tradition- 
al policy of free trade. 

Striking evidence of this—and also 
of the manner in which British electors 
know how to make use of political ac- 
tion—has been given in the recent by- 
elections, notably in the latest in Cen- 
tral Hull, where in December last the 
Unionist candidate, the late Sir Mark 
Sykes was elected by* 13,805 votes, 
against 3,434 cast for his Free Liberal 
opponent, Rev. R. M. Kedward. In 
the recent by-election Central Hull, 
which never before elected any sort of 
Liberal, elected a naval officer, Com- 
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LaCrosse, 


mander Kenworthy, who is a Free Lib- 
eral by 8616 votes against 7,690 for his 
Unionist opponent, Lord Eustace Percy. 
Commander Kenworthy, speaking after 
the result was announced, said that “the 
victory was for the main principie of 
free trade.”—Editor Grain Grow rs’ 
Guide. 
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Constitution Of The American 
Free Trade League. 


ARTICLE I. 

The name of this organization shall 

be the American Free Trade League. 
ARTICLE II. 

The object of the League shall be to 
free the trade industries and the people 
of the United States from any tariff taxes 
except those imposed for revenue only, 
and to hasten the time of free exchanges 
between all nations. 

Tts methods shall be to enlist the con- 
science, intelligence, and patriotism of 
the Umited States against the system 
called Protection, which at the dictation 
of organized wealth taxes the whole 
American people for the benefit of a few. 


ARTICLE III. 

Any person in sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the League may, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee, be- 
come a member upon payment of the an- 
nual dues of one dollar, and twenty-five 
cents additional for a quarterly “Broad- 
side.” 

ARTICLE IV. 

The officers of the League shall be a 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Seretary, and an Executive Committee of 
ten members. They shall be elected at 
the annual meeting of the League, which 
shall be held on the last 'Tuesday in 
April, or at:a date as near thereto as 
possible, to be ‘fixed by the Executive 
Committee; an cficial ballot shall be pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee to be 
presented at this meeting. Every officer 
shall continue to hold his office untii his 
successor is elected. 


ARTICLE V. 


The President, Treasurer and Secretary : 


shall be ex-officio members of the Execu- 
tive Committee unless any of them are 
paid for their services by the League; 
but no official paid by the League shall 
he ex-officio’. a member of the Executive 
Committee. Subject to these articles. the 
Executive Committee shall manage the 
affairs of the League, and dispose of its 
funds. It may establish such relations 
with other Greanizations having a_ sim- 
ilar object as may seem desirable. It 
may fill all vacancies, elect additional 
Vice-Presidents, and may delegate any 
of its powers to sub-committees, officers, 
or agents. Tt shall have no power to 
contract debts in behalf of the League. 


ARTICLE VI. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee 
may be ealled at any time by the Secre- 
tary, upon the request of the President 
or of three members of the committee. 
Sncial meetings of the League may he 
ealled by vote of the Executive Commit- 
tee; but a notice of the meeting, stating 
the obiects thereof, shall be mailed to 
each member. At meetings of the PEx- 
eeutive Committee five members _ shall 
constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Fifteen members of the League shall 

vonstitute 4 quorum 
ARTICLE VIII. 

This Constitution may be amended at 

anv meeting of the League by a_ two- 


thirds vuce, but the proposed amend- 
men!= shall be printed in the call of the 
meeting. 


Secretary of the Navy Always 
Opposed Economic Errors 


By E. N. Vallandigham 


Former Secretary of the Navy, Hilary 
A. Herbert, whose death, at the age of 


85, occurred at Tampa, Florida, on 


March 6th, had a long and useful career 
in Congress, as a tariff reformer and 


steady opponent of ship subsidies and 
other economic errors. Mr. Herbert 
was a native of South Carolina, but 
from early childhood a resident of Ala- 
bama. He attended the University of 
that State and the University of Vir- 
ginia, and was admitted to the bar at 
Greenville, Alabama. When the civil 
war came on he entered the Confeder- 
ate Army, in which service he rose to 
the rank of Colonel. Aftr the war he 
returned to Alabama ruined financially, 
but he rapidly built up a law practice, 


and in 1877 was sent to Congress. He 
served in the House of Representatives 
until 1893, where he ardently supported 
tariff reform and civil service reform, 
and helped to defeat the proposal that 
the Goverment guarantee the bonds of 
the Union Pacifiic Railway. President 
Cleveland called Mr. Herbert to the 
Cabinet in 1893, as Secretary of the 
Navy, and it is generally acknowledged 
that he was one of the best equipped and 
most effective men that ever occupied 
that office. After retirng from office 
Mr. Herbert practised law at Washing- 
ton, as member of the firm of Herbert 
and Micou. His whole career as a pub- 
lic man was distinguished by high intel- 
ligence, fine ideals, great fairness and 
speckless probity. 


Imperial Preference Fallacy 


By Lord Sheffield, London 


To sum up the case concerning Im- 
perial Preference. There is no prefer- 
ence we can give without fatal. injury 
to our economic existence which will be 
of any value to our Colonies. If we 
give some insignificant trifle, we shall 
have -awakened expectations which will 
lead to bad feeling when disappointed. 
And we shall have abandoned the fixed 
principle of our finance, that taxation 
is to be for revenue and not for further- 
special interests. Moreover, 
when we begin to traffic with the indus- 


ing any 


trial interests of others, we are not only 
dealing with self-governing Dominions. 
We have seen the establishment of a 
society largely supported in Govern- 
ment circles and among those who will 
constitute Mr. Lloyd George’s major- 
ity, who aim at what they call utilising 
the resources of the Empire— that is, 
employing the natives of great tropical 
Crown Colonies, not on their own be- 
half on their own land to develop the 
resources of the country for their own 
well-being, but to work under control 
in order to earn profit for Britain, 
which will then cease to be the impartial 
and progressive guide who will help 
the natives to a higher life, but will 
degenerate into a force for the exploit- 
ation of the native, which may some 
day even approach the horrors of the 
Congo, of German South-West Africa 
and Putumayo, 


It is to be hoped that in the Peace 
Conference, whatever is the decision as 
to the future of Africa, the principle 
affirmed when the control of Africa 
was divided up among the European 
nations will be maintained and_ en- 
forced, and that no preferential tariff, 
no exclusive concessions, no alienation 
of the land of the people will be per- 
mitted, but whoever is put in charge 
shall be put there as the delegate of 
Europe and the trustee of the native 
population. We have seen signs that 
even in our Possessions, where the local 


white race have control. the rights of 
natives are not respected. The policy 
in Rhodesia, not only of the Chartered 
Company but of the white settlers. is to 
treat the land as an estate for the bene- 
fit of the whites, not as the property of 
the native races. In Natal, under the 
pretext of native risings, such large 
tracts of native land have been confis- 
cated that the effect is practically to 
enforce upon the natives the position of 
a hired labourer as contrasted with a 
free cultivator or owner of herds. The 
cruelty of the Germans in South-West 
Africa was perhaps their own special 
distinction, but the confiscation of land 
and of cattle was typical of a_ policy 
which is not confined to Germans. It 
is only by the State recognising that its 
duty is to govern for the welfare of all, 
not to administer for the financial bene- 
fit of a section, that we can steer clear 
of a policy which is not even successful 
financially, and leads to a lowering of 
moral responsibility. 
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People Must Dictate 


Peace Terms 
By Geo. Haven Putnam 


It is our hope that the crushing of 
militarism and of domination by auto- 
cracies is to be the beginning of a bet- 
ter understanding of the trade relations 
with each other of the nations and of 
the peoples of the world. Think for a 
moment how much simplified would be 
the problems that are now confronting 
the Peace Commissioners in Paris in 
regard to the delimitation of boundaries 
if political boundaries no longer con- 
stitued commercial barriers. 

We can understand the problems that 
are to be considered by the present 
Peace Convention because similar prob- 
lems have engaged the attention of the 
conventions that have framed all the 
great treaties of Europe. In these pre- 
vious historic peace treaties, Westphalia 
in 1648, Utreclit in 1713, Vienna in 1815, 
the powers to be brought into accord 
with each other were not the peoples 
but the princes. It was the princes;who 
had to be satisfied with bribes here or 
appropriations there. Peoples and ter- 
ritories were hauded about the comictl 
table as if they were so many chips in 
a poker game. That kind of peace 
treaty the world has done with. We 
are depending upon the. representativss 
in Paris to secure a treaty of peace iat 
shall rest upon assured foundations. 
The only way such foundations can be 
secured is by having the peoples of the 
nations concern themselves with the 
powers that shall dictate the terms of 
the final arrangement. 

It is not only the interests of the 
princes, but the interests of the people 
that are to be considered. 


A well-known minister, Rev. Charles 
P. Fagnani, one of the speakers at the 
Free Trade dinner, Feb. 27, in New 
York, said he had received an anonym- 
ous communication, accomipanied by a 
newspaper clipping which referred to 
the coming Free Trade dinner and gave 
a list of the speakers. The writer said: 
“You should be ashamed to be found 
in such company! if you keep on slia- 
ing down you will be entertaining Trot- 
sky, Thomas Hunter if alive would 
feel very bad to think one of his bright- 
est boys was on the downward track!” 

We are receiving peculiar attentions 
from the henchmen of special privlege 
these days, 


Result of Mail Ballot 


Only one hundred’ and sixty-five 
members of this Leagte voted on the 
mail ballot, which was sent out to all 
members, in regard to the proposed 
with the International Free 
Trade League, and only three were op- 
posed: The result of the vote of the 
International has not been received, as 
we hoped that it would be in time to be 
recorded in The Free Trade Broadside 
of this issue. In the meantime do not 
forget that now is the time above all 
others when we should close up our 
ranks. and make 
Special Privilege. 


merger 


this a war to end 


W. 3B OC. 


Free Trade for Denmark 


A letter from Signe Bjorner, Koben- 
haven, says: “I was glad to hear about 
the free trade movement in America, 
and especially of the new activities, to 
which the free traders of Denmark will 
certainly be glad to give their co-oper- 
ation. We have had a free trade move- 
ment here for many years, and I can 
safely say that the people as a whole 
are absolutely in favor of free trade. 
The only consideration is how to. bal- 
ance the financial deficit which aboilisn- 
ing of duty taxes will leave, and that 
is in the way of being solved by the 
disciples of Henry George and adopted 
by the radical and socialist parties now 
in power—the taxation of land values. 
Thus there are two organizations work- 
ing for free trade.” 


FROM THE PERSIAN 


WE DESIRE BUT THE GOOD OF THE 
WORLD AND THE HAPPINESS OF 
THE NATIONS THAT ALL NA- 
TIONS SHOULD BECOME ONE IN 
FAITH AND ALL MEN AS BROTHERS; 
THAT THE BONDS OF AFFECTION 
AND UNITY BETWEEN THE SONS OF 
MEN SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED, 
THAT DIVERSITY OF RELIGION 
SHOULD CEASE, AND DIFFERENCES 
OF RACE BE ANNULED. . . YET $0 
IF SHALLY BE; THESE FRUITLESS 
STRIFES, THESE RUINOUS WARS 
SHALL PASS AWAY, AND THE MOST 
GREAT PHACEK SHALL COME : 
LET NOT A MAN GLORY IN THIS, 
THAT HE LOVES HIS COUNTRY; LET 
HIM RATHER GLORY IN THIS, THAT 
kik LOVES HIS KIND, 


We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time; 

In an age on ages telling— 

To be living is sublime! 

QO, tet all the soul within you 

For the truth’s sake go abroad; 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages,—tell for God! 


a 


Wanted: A Durable Peace 
By Dr. Charies W. Eliot 


1. Protection is a selfish, exclusive 
doctrine which has tended, and must 
always tend, to produce bad relations 
between nations whose industrial and 
commercial interests are different. 

2. Free Trade is a generous policy 
which promotes friendly relations be- 
tween two different nations; because 


each nation profits by free intercourse ~ 


with the other, and both come to under- 
stand each other well, and therefore to 
be friendly each with the other. 

3. The new League of Nations will 
not bring durable peace to the world, 
or be itself durable, if economic war 
breaks out all over the world, or in 
spots, as soon as the actual fighting 
ceases. If the League is te last, it must 
be always trying to remove the causes 
of war, chief among which are hostile 
tariffs and restrictions on some nations’ 
access to the seas for outgoing and in- 
coming commodities. 

4. It would be a gwvat security for 
the future peace oi the world if every 
nation should know for a certainty that, 
if it went to war, it world immediately 
lose through the prompt action of the 
League of Nations all tite liberties and 


privileges implied in the two phrases 


Freedom of the Seas and Free Trade. ~ 
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